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A  NEW  REVOLUTION  AGAINST  THE  OLDEST 
OPPRESSION  by  Celeste  West 


The  Women's  Liberation  Movement  (WLM)  may  be  in  the  70 's 
what  the  Black  Revolution  was  in  the  60 's.   It  is  an  awakening 
of  revolutionary  consciousness  among  women:   the  realization 
and  rage  at  being  exploited  in  the  labor  market,  sexploited 
as  an  object  of  gratification,  psychologically  mutilated  as  a 
stereotype.   It  is  a  vision:   a  desire  to  overthrow  an  oppres- 
sive economic,  legal,  and  ideological  system  which  encourages 
competitive,  individualistic,  brutal  values.   It  is  a  struggle: 
a  fiery  activism  which  will  organize,  educate,  and  demonstrate 
its  repudiation  of  male  superiority  (sexism) ,  which  will  plant 
its  affirmation  of  human  worth  and  dignity. 

The  liberated  zone  is  growing.   Its  organizational  lines 
are  personal  and  various.   The  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW) ,  led  by  Betty  Friedan,  has  chapters  in  half  the  states. 
The  Yippie  contingent  of  the  movement,  WITCH  (Women's  Inter- 
national Conspiracy  from  Hell) ,  has  set  the  style  for  showering 
outrageous  Swiftian  ridicule  on  such  grotesqueries  as  the  Miss 
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America  Pageant  and  bridal  fairs.   (\«7hen  WITCH  officially 
cursed  that  great  mammon  of  white  male  supremacy,  Wall  Street, 
the  market  actually  fell  five  points.)   There  is  already  a 
"revisionist"  splinter  of  WLM  too:   the  Pussycat  League,  which 
hopes  to  win  movement  demands  via  the  old  feminine  seductive 
wiles,  otherwise  known  as  slave-master  manipulation. 

Most  large  cities  have  local,  autonom.ous  WLM  groups.   The 
Bay  Area  alone  has  about  35,  and  the  movement  here  is  attract- 
ing fifty  new  members  a  month.   The  women  range  from  radical- 
ized  professionals  to  factory  workers,  from  militant  students 
of  the  New  Left  and  Third  World  to  middle  aged  housevrives. 
Books  are  being  collected,  articles  being  discussed  in  groups. 
The  scattered  literature  would  compose  volumes,  so  now  a  clear- 
inghouse for  systematic  collection  of  the  material  is  being 
set  up  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Meeting  notes  are  tacked  up  on  campus  bulletin  boards, 
and  there  is  continuous  dialogue  in  the  underground  and  radi- 
cal papers.   Free  U's  and  universities  alike  are  setting  up 
courses  on  women's  history  and  struggles  for  liberation. 
There  are  local  newsletters  everywhere — from  Boston  to  Seattle, 
and  at  least  five  national  WLM  magazines.   There  are  even 
feminist  guerrilla  theatres  dramatizing  the  struggle. 

With  a  bang  and  not  a  whimper,  the  new  Nora  is  really 

going  to  slam  the  Doll's    House   door.   Just  a  few  of  the  rotten 

timbers: 

Women    don't    control    their   destiny.       Although    51%    of 
America    is    female,    3%    are    in    Congress .       Only    1%    of  our   engin- 


eevSf    3%    of  our'    lawyers,     10%    of  our    scientists ,    4%    of   our 
professors    are   women. 

Women's    1968   median    income    was    $4,550    compared    to   men's 
$7,800.       Full    time    women   workers    earn    an    average    of   40%    less 
than   men    in    similar   jobs    in    every    major    industry .       Women   with 
college    degrees    earn    about    the    same    as    men   with    high    school 
educations ,       Worst    of  all,    this    economic   gap    is    widening. 
Percentage   wise    there   are   fewer  women   in    executive   positions 
and   on   university   faculties    than    there   were    ten   years    ago! 

Labor   unions    tend   to   be   male    supremist,    and   are    unlikely 
to    fight    the   much    higher    unemployment    rate    for   women    or    sex- 
typing   job    discrimination.       Women    are    capitalism' s    drudging , 
cheap   marginal    labor   force.      They    do    the    clerk   work,    the 
nutritive    service   jobs,    while   men   are    the   movers    and   shakers. 
Vocational    tracking    in    the    schools   perpetuates    this    thought- 
less   role-playing , 

Women    are    taught    to    live    through    their    husbands    and   fam- 
ilies,   not    for    their    own    fulfillment    and   potential .       The    empty 
maintenance    work    of   housewifery    is    glorified;    women  ' s    lives 
are    trivialized   on    fashion,    unnecessary    consumption.       Freudian 
slips    such    as    penis    envy    or    the    vaginal    superorgasm-myth    are 
just    now   being    shown    up    for    the    phallacies    they    are    (see 
Masters    &    Johnson,    etc.  ) 

Repressive    abortion   and   birth    control    laws    keep   (^   woman 
from    controlling    her   own    body.       Marriage    and   divorce    laws 
still    seem   as    morganatic    as    they    are    moronic.       There    are    1,000 
individual    state    laws    that    discriminate    against   women.       In    one 
state    a   woman's    clothes    legally    belong    to    her    husband. 

Past    history    is    taught    from   a   patriarchal    point    of   view. 
But    even    the    New   Left   wanted   to    keep   women   doing   shit   work, 
while    the    men   wrote    resolutions .       Many    underground   papers 
celebrate    the    beauty    of    love    and   sex,    but   many    also    pimp 
women's    bodies    to    sell    the    revolution--much    the   way    Hefner 
uses    them    to    sell    trash. 


sourest^ 
lirfoniuitHMi 


This  is  a  list  to  order  from  if  you  expect  to  go  on  the  women's 
revolution  of  rising  expectations.  We  do  not  wish  to  duplicate  the  fine, 
existing  bibliographies  dealing  with  past  struggles,  or  list  the  material 
available  through  standard  bibliographic  sources.  Libraries  (hello  out 
there  Ladies'  Universities)  should  be  making  these  documents  accessible 
now,  collecting  for  the  future.   This  is  the  pioneer,  fringie  literature 
that  risks  being  hostile,  is  loaded  with  righteous  indignation,  will  deal 
with  the  paranoia  of  the  master  and  victim,  because  the  dawn  may  be  this: 
the  beauty  of  shared  human  dignity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Women:     A  Bibliography    (rev.  9/69,  5th  ed.),  A  fourteen  category  annotated 
reading  list  of  600  items,  16p. 

The  essential  list  to  use  in  collection  building.   Professional.   Has 
everything  that's  getting  it  off:   from  the  old  classics  to  the  latest 
manifestos.   Available  from  Lucinda  Cisler,  102  West  80th  St.,   New  York, 
10024.   25c  copy,  10  for  $2.25,  30  for  $5.50.   Buy  in  bulk,  so  your  lib- 
rary can  pass  them  out  when  the  first  WLM  group  comes  calling. 


PERIODICALS 


Aphra.      Quarterly,  $3.50  yr.   Box  355,  Springtown,  Pennsylvania  18081. 

Litith.      50c  per  issue.   Published  by  Seattle  Women's  Majority  Union, 
Box  1895,  Seattle,  Washington  98111. 


Motive:      On  the  Liberation  of  Women.     March-April,  1969,  a  special  double 
issue.  600  to  Motive,    P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202. 

No  More  Fun  and  Games:     A  Journal  of  Female  Liberation.     No.  1  (Fall  1968), 
No.  2  (Feb.  1969),  No.  3  (Fall  1969),  $1.00  each.   No  subscriptions. 
371  Somerville  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass.  02143. 

Tooth  and  Nail.       Irregular.   $4  yr.   Published  by  Bay  Area  Women's  Liber- 
ation, 1800  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94703. 

Women:     A  Journal  of  Liberation.      Pub.  5  times  yr;  $5  yr.   3011  Guilford 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21218. 

Women  -  To,   By,   Of,   For,   and  About.      (to  begin  pub.  in  Jan.)  For  prospec- 
tus write  WOMEN,  Room  333,  225  Park  Avenue,  NYC  10017. 


PAMPHLETS 

I.  Available  from  New  England  Free  Press,  791  Fremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02118. 

American  women;   their  use  and  abuse.      Lyn  Wells  (20<;) 

Bread  and  Roses.      Kathy  McAfee  &  Myrna  Wood;  and  Jumping  the  traok. 

Alice  D.  Rivera;  both  from  Leviathan,   June  1969.   (25c) 
Female   liberation  as   the  basis  for  social  revolution.      Roxanne  Dunbar  (10<:) 
Females  and  welfare.      Betsy  Warrior  (2/5C) 
Kinder J  Kirche,  Kuohe  or.  Psychology  constructs  the  female.     Naomi 

Weisstein  (15<?) 
Liberation  of  women:     sexual  repression  and  the  family.     Laurel  Limpus 

(IOC) 
The  myth  of  the  vaginal  orgasm.     Anne  Koedt  (10c) 
The  myth  of  women's  inferiority:     women's  role  in  pre-historic  societal 

development.      Evelyn  Reed  (15c) 
The  place  of  American  women:     economic  exploitation  of  women,     Joan 

Jordan  (15c) 
The  politics  of  housework.      Pat  Mainardi  (5C) 
Foor  black  women.      (5c) 
Foor  white  women.      Roxanne  Dunbar  (2/5c) 
Sex  roles  and  female  oppression.      Dana  Densmore  (20c) 

Toward  a  female   liberation  movement.      Beverly  Jones  &  Judith  Brown  (20c) 
Women:      the   longest  revolution.      Juliet  Mitchell  (15c) 

II.  Available  from  Radical  Education  Project,  Box  561-A,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48232. 

I  am  furious:    (female).      E.  Cantarow,  E.  Diggs,  K.  Ellis,  J.  Marx, 

L.  Robinson,  M.  Schein  (15c) 
International  Women's  Day,      Special  issue  of  New  Left  Notes   on  Women's 

Liberation  (5c) 


III.  Available  from  Merit  Publishers,  873  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003, 

Problems  of  Women's  Liberation:     A  Marxist  Approach,      Evelyn  Reed  (95c) 
Eevolutionary  Dynamics  of  Women's  Liberation.      George  Novack  (25c) 
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ANATOMY  IS 


There  are  3  1/2  to  4  million  live  births  in  the  U.S.  each  year. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  illegal  abortions  range  from  200,000  to 
1  1/2  million  a  y^ar — there  are,  of  course,  no  reliable  statistics.   In 
seeking  these  abortions,  American  women  join  billions  of  women  through- 
out the  world  and  throughout  history  who  have  sought,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, to  prevent  the  birth  of  unwanted  children.   They  seek  these  abor- 
tions despite  legal  sanctions,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  secrecy 
imposed  by  illegality  means  they  cannot  investigate  the  qualifications 
of  their  abortionists.   The  well-off  and  well-informed  go  abroad,  to 
Japan,  Scandinavia,  England,  Poland,  where  their  abortions  are  legally 
performed  in  hospitals  and  clinics,  by  experienced  physicians  using  the 
most  modern  methods  and  providing  proper  aftercare.   The  well-off  and 
lucky  find  physicians  in  this  country  who  are  willing  to  perform  illegal, 
though  physically  safe,  abortions  for  a  fee  that  may  range  from  $350  to 
an  exorbitant  $1500  or  more. 


Most  American  women  are  not  so  fortunate  (?)   Their  abortionists  are 
medical  students,  M.D.'s  who  have  lost  their  practice,  nurses,  hospital 
orderlies,  and  anyone  else  out  to  make  a  fast  buck.   Or  the  "abortionist" 
is  the  woman  herself.   Some  amateur  methods  work  quite  well  if  the  abor- 
tionist knows  something  about  sterile  procedures  and  female  anatomy. 
Others  don't  work  at  all,  or  "solve"  the  problem  by  killing  the  pregnant 
woman.   Indignant  citizens  view  such  deaths  as  state  executions,  performed 
through  cruel  and  stupid  legal  machinery. 

Most  people  agree  that  illegal  abortions  constitute  a  major  national 
problem.   Thus,  a  growing  number  seek  to  solve  the  problem  by  complete 
repeal  of  all  abortion  laws.   They  argue  that  no  abortion  control  law, 
however  liberal,  provides  more  than  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem. 
They  contend  that  performance  of  abortions  can  be  fully  regulated  by 
general  legal  codes  for  all  medical  practice.   Abortion  is  the  only 
medical  procedure  governed  by  penal  codes;  even  lobotomies  are  not. 
It  is  argued  that,  although  abortions  performed  by  doctors  in  clinical 
surroundings  are  quite  safe  and  simple  operations,  the  results  of  illegal 
abortions  performed  by  incompetents,  or  by  physicians  under  inadequate 
medical  conditions  imposed  by  secrecy,  constitute  a  major  health  problem. 
Many  advocate  repeal  on  the  pragmatic  ground  that  women  are  going  to 
get  abortions  no  matter  what  the  law  says,  and  that  the  state's  only 
interest  in  the  matter  is  to  prevent  them  from  killing  or  maiming  them- 
selves in  the  process. 

In  addition  to  this  public  health  argument,  a  socio-political  argu- 
ment for  repeal  is  increasingly  being  advanced  by  women  and  men.   The 
issue,  they  maintain,  is  not  which  pregnancies  the  law  should  allow  to 
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DOCTORS!  ABORTION  COMMITTEES!  IT'S  HERE  AT  LAST!  A  VERITABLE  MUST! 


The  MISERY -0- METER!  Measures 
pregnancy  misery  accurately  and 
sensitively.  Cuts  the  work  of  the 
HOSPITAL  ABORTION  COMMITTEE 
to  a  fraction.  ALLOWS  you  more  time 
for  golf.  Still  you  make  the  same 
handsome  fees.  Charge  in  advance. 
The  abortee  alw^ays  pays.  No  retalia- 
tion. No  refunds  to  rejectees! 

The  MISERY-0-METER  sorts  abortees 
into  tvi^o  easily  managed  lots:  The 
PHONIES  and  the  REALIES. 

MISERY-0-METER  avoids  clogging  of 
your  hospital  quota.  KEEPS  the  num- 
ber of  REALIES  at  a  minimum. 


Aids  Public  Health  Dept.  statistical 
studies.  Measures  genuine  abortion 
seeker  misery  with  cold  objectivity. 
Records  her  most  private  secrets  for 
state  bureau  scrutiny. 

MISERY-0-METER  dumps  the  PHON- 
IES neatly  and  quietly  into  its  own 
portable  phony  bin.  NO  MUSS  -  NO 
FUSS.  You  never  hear  annoying  fe- 
male complaints  about  your  exploits! 

A  boon  to  the  psychiatrist!  Creates 
the  most  convincing  psychosis,  neu- 
rosis or  just  plain  old  fashioned  de- 
pression for  your  patients,  complete 
with  labeling  and  computerizing. 


Nurses  enjoy  its  unique  presentation 
of  mistery.  They  actually  look  forward 
to  each  week's  selection. 

The  Hospital  Abortion  Committee 
secretary  loves  MISERY-0-METER. 
Its  precise  processing  tricks  and 
legible  reporting  give  her  more  time 
for  coffee  clatching. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  MACHINE  CO.    ■    P.O.  BOX  6083    ■    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94101 


be  terminated.   The  issue  is  one  of  women's  rights:   If  the  state  can 
compel  any  woman  to  bear  a  child  she  does  not  want,  all  women  are  placed 
in  a  position  of  servitude  to  the  state.   In  the  last  century  women  have 
demanded  and  won  a  great  many  of  their  rights.   But  the  male-created  and 
male-dominated  legal  and  social  structure  deprives  every  woman,  as  soon 
as  she  becomes  pregnant,  of  her  very  basic  right  to  control  her  own  body 
and  life.   No  matter  how  liberal  abortion  control  laws  may  become,  as 
long  as  any  abortion  must  be  "approved"  by  men  of  the  legal  or  medical 
profession,  all  women  are  declared  legally  incompetent  to  decide  their 
own  futures.   As  long  as  the  law  bows  to  the  sectarian  beliefs  of  male 
clergy,  women's  rights  and  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
are  denied. 

Repeal  may  eventually  be  won  through  court  decisions  based  on  broad 
constitutional  guarantees  of  basic  civil  liberties.   The  1965  GriswoZd 
case,  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  Connecticut's  anti- 
contraception  statute  and  affirmed  the  right  of  privacy  in  matters  of 
family  planning,  may  be  construed  to  cover  the  right  to  abortion  as  a 
means  of  birth  control.   As  the  movement  for  repeal  gains  ground,  an 
increasing  number  of  test  cases  will  appear  in  the  courts.   In  September, 
1969,  the  California  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  old 
state  abortion  law  (not  the  slightly  more  liberal  1967  Therapeutic  Abor- 
tion Act,  which  had  not  been  passed  when  the  alleged  crime  occurred) . 
The  court  stated:   "The  fundamental  right  of  the  woman  to  choose  whether 
to  bear  children  follows  from  the  Supreme  Court's  and  this  court's  re- 
peated acknowledgement  of  a  'right  of  privacy'  or  'liberty'  in  matters 
related  to  marriage,  family,  and  sex."  This  judicial  declaration  of 
women's  "fundamental  right"  is  of  national  significance,  as  41  states 
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have  abortion  laws  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  overthrown 
California  statute. 

On  November  10,  1969,  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  declared  unconstitutional  a  1901  law  similar  to  the  overturned 
California  law,  permitting  abortions  when  "necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother."  The  judge  declared  that  a  licensed 
physician  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  an  abortion  which  he  and  his  patient 
are  satisfied  is  desirable.   He  urged  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  to 
appeal  his  decision  directly  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Information  on  abortion  movements  for  legal  change  is  growing  as 
rapidly  as  the  movements  themselves.   Groups  seeking  change  exist  in 
at  least  21  states,  and  are  in  increasing  communication  with  each  other. 

National  Groups; 

Abortion  Reform  Association,  149  W.  93rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025,  pro- 
motes change  in  abortion  laws  to  "allow  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  every  woman  to  decide  the  fate  of  her  pregnancy." 
It  has  made  grants  of  up  to  $6000  to  state  groups  seeking  repeal, 
or,  where  repeal  seems  unlikely,  reform  of  abortion  laws. 

Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion  (ASA),  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019,  publishes  a  brief  quarterly  newsletter,  which  provides 
information  on  recent  court  decisions,  proposed  and  passed  state 
reforms,  polls  on  abortion,  news  from  abroad  about  abortion  laws 
and  practice,  new  discoveries  about  causes  of  birth  defects  and 
about  child  welfare,  etc.   Most  issues  include  a  list,  with  addres- 
ses, of  national,  state,  and  British  Commonwealth  groups  seeking 
change  in  abortion  laws.   ASA  publishes  reprints  of  speeches,  mag- 
azine and  journal  articles,  and  similar  items.   Their  publication 
list  is  free. 

National  Association  for  Repeal  of  Abortion  Laws  (NARAL) ,  250  W.  57th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019.   Its  objective  is  repeal  of  all  abortion  laws. 
Formally  organized  in  September,  1969,  its  program  is  still  develop- 
ing, but  it  can  be  expected  to  help  organize  local  and  special 
interest  (e.g.  physicians')  repeal  groups,  prepare  lists  of  inter- 
ested lawyers,  write  amiaus  curiae   briefs,  urge  national  groups  of 
all  sorts,  including  medical  and  religious  groups,  to  express  sup- 
port for  abortion  law  repeal,  and  engage  in  a  public  information 
campaign  on  the  national  level. 
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National  Clergy  Consultation  Service  on  Abortion,  55  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012,  can  provide  information  on  local 
clergy  groups  which  counsel  women  with  problem  pregnancies,  and 
help  them  obtain  abortions,  legal  and  illegal,  when  that  is  indi- 
cated.  These  groups  of  rabbis  and  ministers  operate  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  cities  and  areas  throughout  the  country. 


California  Groups: 

Abolish  All  Abortion  Laws,  P.O.  Box  36122,  Los  Angeles,  Ca .  90036. 

Abortion  Counseling  Service  (ACS),  P.O.  Box  9199,  San  Diego,  Ca.  92109. 

Association  to  Repeal  Abortion  Laws  (ARAL),  Box  6083,  San  Francisco, 
Ca.  94101. 

California  Committee  on  Therapeutic  Abortion,  Box  2111,  Van  Nuys ,  Ca. 
91404. 

California  Committee  to  Legalize  Abortion  (CCLA) ,  Santa  Clara  Valley 

Chapter,  P.O.  Box  734,  Sunnyvale,  Ca . ,  and  Palo  Alto-Stanford  Chap- 
ter, Box  7662,  Stanford,  Ca .  94305. 

Society  for  Humane  Abortion,  Inc.  (SHA) ,  P.O.  Box  1862,  San  Francisco, 
Ca.  94101. 

Of  California  groups,  SHA  is  the  most  active  in  publishing.   They 
reprint  speeches,  sermons,  and  articles,  and  mimeograph  copies  of  rele- 
vant laws  and  descriptions  of  SHA  activities.   CCLA  prints  some  mater- 
ials; ACS  and  ARAL  publish  newsletters.   ARAL  issues  a  constantly  up- 
dated list  of  competent  abortionists  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

When  SYNERGY  visited  the  combined  San  Francisco  offices  of  ARAL  and 
SHA,  Pat  Maginnis  and  her  staff  were  most  generous  with  material.   In 
addition  to  SHA  pamphlets,  they  provided  copies,  some  mimeographed  and 
some  commercially  printed,  of  court  decisions  and  legal  briefs.   As  more 
cases  reach  the  courts,  such  legal  documents  will  be  increasingly  import- 
ant sources  of  information.   They  are  very  readable  and  make  fine  verti- 
cal file  material. 

Book  Material: 

The  Abortion  Handbook,   by  Patricia  Maginnis  and  Lana  Clark  Phelan  of  ARAL 
(Contact  Books,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  1969,  192pp.  $2.95),  is  a 
forthright,  well  reasoned  attack  on  the  male  society  which  denies 
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women  abortions  without  men's  permission.  Methods  of  inducing  abor- 
tion, including  do-it-yourself  methods,  are  described.   The  single- 
mindedness  and  ingenuity  of  women  who  wish  to  end  pregnancies  are 
lauded — and  abetted.   Detailed  advice  on  how  to  fake  a  rape,  psych- 
osis, hemorrhage,  or  negative  pregnancy  test  will  help  women  get 
hospital  abortions  through  loopholes  in  the  laws.   For  others,  there 
are  hints  on  how  to  tell  a  quack  from  a  real  live  doctor  in  the 
underworld  of  abortion,  and  advice  on  how  to  get  the  county  hospital 
to  mend  you  after  a  self-induced  abortion.  And  there  is  the  persis- 
tent message  that  women  should  end  this  cruel  farce  once  and  for  all 
by  loudly  demanding  their  legal  right  to  proper  medical  care  without 
shame  or  subterfuge. 

Abortion^    by  Lawrence  Lader,  a  long-time  crusader  for  birth  control  and 
abortion,  and  an  officer  of  NARAL.   (Bobbs-Merrill,  N.Y.,  1966, 
212pp.  $5.95;  Beacon  Press  edition  $1.95)   An  angry  book,  it  de- 
scribes the  present  system  of  hospital  abortions  for  the  woman  with 
money  and  connections,  illegal  backyard  abortions  for  the  poor, 
discusses  the  history  of  the  reform  movement  in  this  country  and 
of  legalized  abortion  elsewhere,  and  urges  that  only  through  legal- 
ized abortion  can  the  U.S.  enter  "the  century  of  the  wanted  child." 

The  Case  for  Legalised  Abortion  Now,    (Diablo  Press,  Berkeley,  Ca.,  1967, 
154pp.,  $3.95  and  $1.95)  edited  by  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president 
of  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population,  is  less  angry  but  hardly 
less  determined.   Thirteen  authors  argue  for  reform  and  repeal,  from 
13  different  points  of  view.   (Some  of  the  chapters  are  available 
as  pamphlets  from  SHA.) 


The  man  over  there  says  women  need  to  be  helped  into 
carriages  and  lifted  over  ditches,  and  to  have  the 
best  place  everywhere.   Nobody  ever  helps  me  into 
carriages  or  over  puddles,  or  gives  me  the  best 
place— rand  ain't  I  a  woman?   Look  at  my  arm!   I  have 
ploughed  and  planted  and  gathered  into  barns,  and 
no  man  could  head  me — and  ain't  I  a  woman?   I  could 
work  as  much  and  eat  as  much  as  a  man — when  1  could 
get  it — and  bear  the  lash  as  well!   And  ain't  I  a 
woman?   I  have  born  thirteen  children,  and  seen  most 
of  'em  sold  into  slavery,  and  when  I  cried  out  with 
my  mother's  grief,  none  but  Jesus  heard  me — and 
ain't  I  a  woman? 

Sojourner  Truth,  Speech,  1851 


by  LOUISE  SANIORO 


At  first  glance  it  may  seem  reasonable  that  a  publication  devoted 
to  women's  liberation  should  include  an  article  about  female  participa- 
tion in  the  martial  arts.   However,  my  own  participation  in  Karate  is 
not  an  attempt  to  prove  my  equality  to  men. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Karate  depends  more  on  skill  and  speed 
than  on  strength.  As  an  art  of  self-defense,  a  competitive  sport,  or, 
above  all,  a  way  of  life  it  provides  men  and  women  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  powerful  and  deadly  techniques  for  overcoming  an  op- 
ponent, regardless  of  one's  physical  build.  While  many  people  are  con- 
tent to  learn  a  few  simple  techniques  for  defense,  true  mastery  requires 
years  of  intensive  practice.  A  woman  who  devoted  herself  to  Karate  could 
certainly  become  as  highly  skilled  as  any  man.   The  fact  remains,  though, 
that  all  things  being  equal,  the  average  man  can  still  deliver  the  same 
blow  with  greater  force  or  strength  than  the  average  woman. 

To  the  truly  dedicated  student  of  Karate,  this  factor  is  really  of 
no  consequence.  While  the  spirit  of  competition  is  very  strong,  the 
student  always  bears  in  mind  that  the  essence  of  Karate  does  not  lie 
in  the  ability  to  defeat  another  but  to  control  oneself.   Development 
of  character,  mind,  and  will  as  well  as  the  body  are  the  ultimate  goals 
of  the  Karate  student. 
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•SHE  STOOD  THBSS  AHO  DID  NOT  BLENCH.' 
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As  noted  in  Library  Journal^    (11/1/69,  p. 3959)  some  libraries  are 
banning  the  always  popular  books  on  the  martial  arts.   I  do  feel  that 
it  is  unethical  for  an  author  or  publisher  to  pretend  that  Karate  can 
be  learned  from  a  book.  Not  only  will  the  reader  be  in  danger  of  in- 
juring himself,  he  cannot  get  anything  like  a  true  idea  of  how  to  per- 
form a  technique  from  following  the  pictures  and  descriptions  without 
the  aid  of  a  qualified  teacher.  A  title  such  as  Practical  Karate  for 
Women    (M.  Nakayama  and  Donn  F.  Draeger,  Tuttle,  1965)  may  leave  the 
user  with  a  false  sense  of  self-confidence,  until  she  discovers,  too 
late,  that  she  has  not  learned  anything  of  value  for  overcoming  an  at- 
tacker.  George  E.  Mattson's  The  Way  of  Karate    (Tuttle,  1963),  while 
primarily  devoted  to  technique,  gives  excellent  background  material  on 
the  origins  and  philosophy  of  Karate.   One  of  the  best  Karate  books 
which  I  have  seen  is  The  Karate  Dojo   by  Peter  Urban  (Tuttle,  1967), 
which  makes  no  attempt  to  "teach"  Karate,  but  presents  the  history, 
tradition,  and  spirit  of  the  art. 

Reactions  of  the  male  students  to  my  participation  in  the  class 
are  as  varied  as  the  men  themselves.  A  few  are  openly  hostile,  resent- 
ing what  they  consider  an  intrusion  into  an  exclusively  male  scene. 
Some  are  tolerantly  amused.  Many  are  considerate,  encouraging,  and 
helpful,  not  because  I  am  a  woman,  but  because  these  are  qualities 
which  an  aspiring  student  must  eventually  absorb  in  the  spirit  of  a 
traditional  dojo.      The  teacher  is  strict  and  demanding  with  all  students, 
regardless  of  sex. 

Newcomers  often  appear  to  feel  threatened  when  they  see  a  woman 
performing  with  ease  the  same  techniques  which  they  are  clumsily  attempt- 
ing to  learn.   Of  course,  in  our  society  the  male  self-image  is  so  closely 
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identified  with  his  physical  prowess,  that  his  own  fear  of  failure  may 
inhibit  the  learning  process.   As  a  woman  in  this  society,  I  am  perfectly 
free  to  fail  without  suffering  any  loss  of  "face."  The  absence  of  this 
anxiety  makes  learning  easier  and  more  enjoyable  for  me. 

This  freedom  from  an  inner  compulsion  to  compete  is,  I  think,  a 
factor  worth  considering  in  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  "women's 
liberation."  A  woman  who  enters  a  Karate  do jo   with  the  feeling  that 
"anything  a  man  can  do,  I  can  do  just  as  well,"  is  missing  the  whole 
point.   She  may  become  a  skillful  fighter  but  she  cannot  experience  the 
joy  of  developing  her  own  potential,  free  from  any  fear  of  inadequacy. 
Far  from  being  liberated,  she  is,  in  fact,  driven  by  her  need  to  prove 
that  she  is  not  inferior  to  men. 

Social  tradition  has,  unfortunately,  been  quite  successful  in  mak- 
ing men  slaves  to  ambition,  pressuring  them  to  compete  for  power  and 
status,  while  giving  them  ulcers  and  shortening  their  lives.   I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  women  might  be  successful  in  their  bid 
for  an  equal  right  to  join  that  rat  race.   I  can  only  wish  that  both  men 
and  women  might  be  more  free  to  strive  to  develop  their  capabilities,  to 
succeed,  and  to  fail,  without  hating  themselves  or  one  another  for  the 
failure. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  I  was  frustrated  to  discover  that,  for  all  my 
Karate  training,  I  still  couldn't  open  a  peanut  butter  jar.  A  male 
friend  came  to  the  rescue,  immediately  displaying  his  superior  strength. 
I  suppose  I  could  have  evened  the  score  with  a  super  jodan-zuki   to  his 
jaw,  but  I  preferred  to  do  it  with  some  super  peanut  butter  cookies. 
It's  just  possible  that,  with  about  thirty  or  forty  years  of  training, 


I  might  be  able  to  open  jars  with  the  sheer  force  of  my  will  power.  But 
I  would  still  much  rather  let  him  do  it  for  me.   That  makes  us  both  happy, 


The  best  battles  are  fought 
by  men  and  women  together. 

— Doris  Lessing 


Pho to/D . L . Manes  s 
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I.  After  centuries  of  individual  and  preliminary  political  struggle, 
women  are  uniting  to  achieve  their  final  liberation  from  male  supremacy. 
Redstockings  is  dedicated  to  building  this  unity  and  winning  our  freedom. 

II.  Women  are  an  oppressed  class.   Our  oppression  is  total,  affecting 
every  facet  of  our  lives.  We  are  exploited  as  sex  objects,  breeders, 
domestic  servants,  and  cheap  labor.   We  are  considered  inferior  beings, 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  enhance  men's  lives.   Our  humanity  is  denied. 
Our  prescribed  behavior  is  enforced  by  the  threat  of  physical  violence. 
Because  we  have  lived  so  intimately  with  our  oppressors,  in  isolation 
from  each  other,  we  have  been  kept  from  seeing  our  personal  suffering  as 

a  political  condition.   This  creates  the  illusion  that  a  woman's  relation- 
ship with  her  man  is  a  matter  of  interplay  between  two  unique  personali- 
ties, and  can  be  worked  out  individually.   In  reality,  every  such  relation- 
ship is  a  class  relationship,  and  the  conflicts  between  individual  men  and 
women  are  political  conflicts  that  can  only  be  solved  collectively. 

III.  We  identify  the  agents  of  our  oppression  as  men.  Male  supremacy  is 
the  oldest,  most  basic  form  of  domination.   All  other  forms  of  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  (racism,  capitalism,  imperialism,  etc.)  are  extensions 
of  male  supremacy:   men  dominate  women,  a  few  men  dominate  the  rest.   All 
power  structures  throughout  history  have  been  male-dominated  and  male- 
oriented.  Men  have  controlled  all  political,  economic  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions and  backed  up  this  control  with  physical  force.   They  have  used 
their  power  to  keep  women  in  an  inferior  position.   All  men  receive  econ- 
omic, sexual,  and  psychological  benefits  from  male  supremacy.   All  men 
have  oppressed  women. 

IV.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility  from 
men  to  institutions  or  to  women  themselves.  We  condemn  these  arguments 
as  evasions.   Institutions  alone  do  not  oppress;  they  are  merely  tools  of 
the  oppressor.   To  blame  institutions  implies  that  men  and  women  are  equal- 
ly victimized,  obscures  the  fact  that  men  benefit  from  the  subordination 

of  women,  and  gives  men  the  excuse  that  they  are  forced  to  be  oppressors. 

On  the  contrary,  any  man  is  free  to  renounce  his  superior  position  provided 

that  he  is  willing  to  be  treated  like  a  woman  by  other  men. 

We  also  reject  the  idea  that  women  consent  to  or  are  to  blame  for  their 

own  oppression.   Women's  submission  is  not  the  result  of  brainwashing, 

stupidity,  or  mental  illness  but  of  continual,  daily  pressure  from  men. 

We  d")  not  need  to  change  ourselves,  but  to  change  men. 

The  most  slanderous  evasion  of  all  is  that  women  can  oppress  men.   The 

basis  for  this  illusion  is  the  isolation  of  individual  relationships  from 

their  political  context  and  the  tendency  of  men  to  see  any  legitimate 

challenge  to  their  privileges  as  persecution. 
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V.  We  regard  our  personal  experience,  and  our  feelings  about  that  exper- 
ience, as  the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  our  common  situation.  We  cannot 
rely  on  existing  ideologies  as  they  are  all  products  of  male  supremacist 
culture.  We  question  every  generalization  and  accept  none  that  are  not 
confirmed  by  our  experience. 

Our  chief  task  at  present  is  to  develop  female  class  consciousness  through 
sharing  experience  and  publicly  exposing  the  sexist  foundation  of  all  our 
institutions.   Consciousness-raising  is  not  "therapy,"  which  implies  the 
existence  of  individual  solutions  and  falsely  assumes  that  the  male-female 
relationship  is  purely  personal,  but  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  en- 
sure that  our  program  for  liberation  is  based  on  the  concrete  realities 
of  our  lives . 

The  first  requirement  for  raising  class  consciousness  is  honesty,  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public,  with  ourselves  and  other  women. 

VI.  We  identify  with  all  women.  We  define  our  best  interest  as  that  of 
the  poorest,  most  brutally  exploited  woman. 

We  repudiate  all  economic,  racial,  educational  or  status  privileges  that 
divide  us  from  other  women.  We  are  determined  to  recognize  and  eliminate 
any  prejudices  we  may  hold  against  other  women. 

We  are  committed  to  achieving  internal  democracy.  We  will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  every  woman  in  our  movement  has  an  equal  chance 
to  participate,  assume  responsibility,  and  develop  her  political  potential. 

VII.  We  call  on  all  our  sisters  to  unite  with  us  in  struggle. 

We  call  on  all  men  to  give  up  their  male  privileges  and  support  women's 

liberation  in  the  interest  of  our  humanity  and  their  own. 

In  fighting  for  our  liberation  we  will  always  take  the  side  of  women 

against  their  oppressors.  We  will  not  ask  what  is  "revolutionary"  or 

"reformist,"  only  what  is  good  for  women. 

The  time  for  individual  skirmishes  has  passed.   This  time  we  are  going 

all  the  way . 


YOU    SAID    IT,   SISTER. 


July  7,  1969 

REDSTOCKINGS 

N.  Y.  Women's  Liberation  Action  Group 
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by  and  Bye  Peggy  Barber,  one  of  BARC'S  finest  synergettes 
who  shall  leave  us  in  January  to  lead  ALA'S  Office  of 
Recruitment.  We're  sad  she  goes,  yet  inspired  she's  not 
waiting... 


The  stereotypical  librarian  of  yore  was  the  picture  of 
dominated  and  exploited  womanhood.   But  what  about  the  swing- 
ing information  scientist  of  today?   Has  her  position  improved? 
Has  she  improved  her  position? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  woman  is  discriminated 
against  in  the  labor  market.   Her  salary  is  lower,  her  tasks 
menial,  and  she  is  seldom  allowed  to  rise  to  administrative 
or  professional  levels,   A  startlingly  small  proportion  of 
women  make  their  way  into  higher  paying  jobs.   In  19  66,  only 
seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  all  women  earned  wages  or  sal- 
aries of  $10,000  or  more.l  There  are  many  myths  perpetuating 
exploitation  of  women  and  robbing  society  of  vast  amounts  of 
talent  and  ability.   People  actually  believe  women  don't  need 
good  wages.   Yet,  most  women  who  work  are  earning  vital,  not 
supplementary  incomes.   Man's  opinion,  not  fact,  says  women 
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should  stay  home  with  children,  and  are  too  emotional  to  be 
administrators.   Study  after  study  prove  these  assumptions 
ridiculous. 2 


A  NATURAL  CONSEQUENXE. 
Miss  Lucy  {blushmg  eT(f?isnWy).— Miss  President  and  Ladies,  It  is  mj  painful  duty 
to  resign  my  otflce  ^s  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tbe  Woman's  Rights  Association — for 
1  am  to  be  married  to-morrow 


Librarianship  is  one  of  the  few  "professions"  which  is 
predominately  female.   It  is  estimated  that  8  out  of  10  lib- 
rarians are  women;  yet,  they  predominate  rather  than  dominate, 
Women  serve  in,  but  rarely  lead  and  innovate.   In  fact,  the 
profession  probably  developed  its  feminine  majority  as  a  re- 
sult of  social  discrimination.   Why  did  women  become  librar- 
ians?  As  the  story  goes — middle  class  father  needed  to  find 
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respectable  employment  for  his  shy  daughter,  who  was  unsalable 
in  the  marriage  market,  but  who  was  patient,  intelligent,  and 
capable  of  constructing  ingenious  card  files.   It  seems  the 
young  lady  was  a  second  class  citizen  who  resigned  herself 
to  making  a  small,  quiet  contribution.   Being  a  librarian 
obviously  offered  little  status  or  appeal. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  role  of  woman  as  librarian  has 
not  considerably  changed,   Librarianship  may  have  gained 
somewhat  in  status,  as  information  is  an  increasingly  import- 
ant, specialized  commodity.   More  men  are  entering  the  pro- 
fession, but  the  patient  card-filing  ladies  are  still  filing 
cards  while  men  seize  the  leadership  position.   A  recent  LJ 
article,  "The  Widening  Sex  Gap, "3  documents  the  low  and  sink- 
ing status  of  women  in  the  library  profession.   In  the  survey 
of  academic  libraries,  Anita  Schiller  concludes  that:   "The 
chance  for  a  woman  to  become  head  librarian  is,  therefore, 
only  about  half  as  good  as  that  of  a  man,  even  though  the  lib- 
raries that  women  administer  are  smaller  and  their  salaries  1 
lower,"   The  habits  of  discrimination  against  women  push  nearly 
any  body  with  male  apparatus  into  administration,  even  though 
many  of  the  females  around  may  have  greater  ability  and  exper- 
ience.  An  aware  (liberated)  male  librarian  said  indignantly; 

Finding  male  librarians,  black  or  white,  is 
vital  to  the  profession.   Garbage!   Librarians  are 
paid  for  their  ability  to  conserve  and  distribute 
information;  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  none  of 
our  many  activities  require  us  to  engage  in  sexual 
tasks  to  accomplish  our  tasks.   There  are  many  fe- 
male librarians  who  handle  the  administration  of 
their  libraries  or  departments  as  well  or  better 
than  most  male  librarians  could. ^ 
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When  is  the  long  overdue  end  of  domination?   It  will  never 
come  until  female  librarians  refuse  to  be  dominated.   Drop  your 
neatly  typed  cards,  ladies;  become  aware,  active,  and  don't  say 
you'd  rather  work  under  a  man  unless  you  really  mean  it.   And  if 
you  mean  it,  ask  yourself  why  you're  perpetuating  an  inferiority 
complex.   It  would  be  a  welcome  change  to  see  more  librarians 
assert  themselves  in  upgrading  the  profession  by  providing  bet- 
ter service,  publicizing  the  better  service,  and  recruiting  more 
outgoing,  "together"  people  of  both  sexes.   We  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  a  fraudulent  image. 


1,  Women's  Bureau,  U.S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Sex   Discrimination    in 
Employment    Praatices .        (1968) 

2,  Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Exploding    the   Myths, 

(1966) 

3,  Schiller,  Anita  P.,  "The  V7idenina  Sex  Gap,"  Library   Journal ^ 
Mar.  15,  1969,  pp. 1098-1100 . 

4,  Lynch,  Lawrence,  "Overdue,"  Wilson   Library    Bulletin,    Nov. 
1969,  pp. 326-327, 
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CONSUME  OR 
BE  CONSUMED 

BY  CAROL  BROWN 

Suppose  an  intelligent  being  from  another  planet  were  to  come  to 
Earth.   Suppose  further  that  this  creature  could  not  perceive  flesh  and 
blood,  but  only  the  images  of  people  as  they  are  projected  in  the  various 
mass  media — TV,  films,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  like.  What  informa- 
tion would  he  gather  about  American  women? 

If  our  unearthling  should  concentrate  on  TV  soap  operas,  he  would 
see  woman  as  a  creature  whose  emotional  state  alternated  between  ecstasy 
and  misery,  depending  upon  the  state  of  her  love  life.   The  situation 
comedies  (not  to  mention  Laugh-In)   would  show  women  as  silly,  brainless 
fluffheads.   The  so-called  serious  dramas  might  give  a  less  distorted 
picture  of  women,  but  always  with  the  stipulation  that  they  be  decora- 
tive objects. 

Television  commercials  and  advertisements  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
would  convince  the  traveller  that  women  spend  100%  of  their  time  fiddling 
with  their  physical  appearance,  worrying  about  the  whiteness  of  sinks/ 
laundry/hands,  or  being  an  attractive  accessory  for  automobiles,  airplanes 
or  service  stations.   Some  curvy  pitches  are  now  being  made  to  women's 
drive  for  equal  rights.  Women  now  have  their  own  cigarette,  but  a 
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thinking  woman's  cigarette?  Never  1   An  advertisement  in  one  of  the  re- 
cent issues  of  Vogue   proclaims  to  its  women  readers,  "Enjoy  the  revolu- 
tion!"  The  way  to  enjoy  the  revolution  is  by  buying  a  feminine  douche 
preparation  called  "Cupid's  Quiver,"  which  comes  in  several  different 
flavors. 

The  sad  part  of  all  this  is  that  to  the  degree  women  allow  adver- 
tising to  project  such  distorted  images  of  them^  some  of  that  distortion 
eventually  becomes  reality.   Many  housewives  do  spend  a  lot  of  time 
thinking  and  talking  about  new  cleaning  products  and  gadgets.   Single 
women  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  thinking  about  and  shopping 
for  cosmetics  and  clothing.   In  short,  the  question  is  usually  not 
whether  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  but  rather  what  to  buy.   And  to  those  who 
might  respond,  "But  what's  wrong  with  that?   I  like  shopping,  and  I  like 
buying  things!",  one  can  only  point  out  that  the  whole  decision-making 
process  and  the  time  spent  on  it  are  virtually  created  by  advertising, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  ask  whether  it  is  altogether  desirable  to  have 
the  quality  of  one's  life  determined  by  Madison  Avenue.   Business  and 
industry,  together  with  the  advertising  agencies,  readily  admit  that  the 
bulk -of  retail  advertising  is  directed  towards  women.  A  glance  through 
the  contents  of  any  major  periodical  in  the  advertising  field  (Advertis- 
ing Age  J  Marketing/Communications ,   Journal  of  Marketing  Eesearah)   will 
reveal  a  multitude  of  articles,  and  at  times  entire  issues  on  how  to 
appeal  to  women  shoppers.   1  located  only  one  article  about  how  to  reach 
men.   The  writer  of  the  article  stated  that  "Dad,"  poor  Dad,  was  truly 
neglected  as  a  consumer.  Advertisements  that  are  directed  toward  men 
use  women's  bodies  to  sell  the  product  advertised. 
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.^^AI>fITY  EAIR. 


What  can  women  do  to  escape  the  squirrel-cage  of  advertising /con- 
sumption? As  one  who  is  decidedly  not  superior  to  the  blandishments  of 
advertising,  I  can  only  suggest  that  first,  one  should  try  to  become 
aware  of  the  aims  of  advertising.   Second,  one  can  choose  to  buy  Brand  X, 
produced  by  companies  who  use  little  or  no  advertising  to  sell  their 
product.   Third,  one  can  shop  at  co-ops,  where  advertising  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  co-op  members,  not  for  bigger  profit.   Further,  it  might 
be  useful  to  question  the  whole  value  of  private  ownership  per  se.   There 
could  be  more  trading,  sharing  or  lending  so  that  people  (women  and  men) 
wouldn't  have  to  spend  so  much  time  and  energy  earning  the  money  to  buy 
"necessities."  Finally,  women  who  find  themselves  constantly  thinking 
about  buying  things  and  who  dislike  it,  might  seek  a  viable  "creative" 
alternative.   (For  possibilities,  see  the  August-September  issue  of 
SYNERGY.) 
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OVERCOME, 
But  OVERTHROW! 
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CALIFIA 


THE 
BLACK  QUEEN 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


As  California  Is  an  enigmatic  state — land  of  Shirley  Temple  and 
Joan  Baez — so  Is  her  name;  Its  most  likely  derivation  comes  from  an 
unlikely  source.   It  seems  Cortez  and  his  marauders,  when  they  did  read, 
were  as  addicted  to  the  romances  of  chivalry  as  Don  Quioxote  himself. 
They  named  their  great  discovery  of  1535  after  the  fabled  New  World 
realm  of  Queen  Califia    (Greek  =  beautiful  friend  or  lover)  called 
California   (Greek  =  beautiful  bird,  in  this  case  griffins)  as  recounted 
in  Montalvo's  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandias. 

Califia  is  quite  a  woman  (see  cover  verso)  .   She  decides  to  see  the 
world,  warning  her  sisters  "if  they  stayed  in  their  island  doing  nothing 
but  what  their  grandmothers  did,  they  were  really  buried  alive — they  were 
dead  while  they  lived,  and  the  past  and  the  future  would  pass  without 
fame  or  glory,  as  with  brute  animals."  With  her  hosts  of  Amazons,  grif- 
fins, and  "pagan"  allies,  she  invades  Constantinople  for  one  of  its 
imperialist  grabs. 

She  loses  this  battle.   Her  magic  griffins  are  simply  spectacular, 
mindless  props  which  cruelly  turn  on  Califia  in  time.   The  golden  armor 
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is  mere  ornament.   In  provoking  the  enemy  chevalier  (?)  out  of  his  con- 
descension to  her  as  a  woman,  Calif ia  is  overcome  by  force  in  mortal 
combat . 

She  is  imprisoned.   She  loses  her  man.   She  even  gets  a  little 
religion.   But,  Califia  has  nobility  of  soul.   She's  glad  for  the  battle, 
faces  the  slings  of  fortune,  and  unblushingly  cuts  her  losses.   In  the 
last  scene,  a  free  Califia  sets  sail,  having  impressed  Byzantium  with 
her  pride  and  humanity.   Two  knights  even  accompany  Califia  and  her 
sister  Liota,  another  "wild  lioness"  of  a  woman.   "What  happened  to  them 
afterwards  I  must  be  excused  from  telling;  for  they  passed  through  many 
very  strange  achievements  of  the  greatest  valor;  they  fought  many  battles 
and  gained  many  kingdoms,  of  which,  if  we  should  give  the  story,  there 
would  be  danger  that  we  should  never  have  done."  Well,  she's  not  back 
yet.   The  California  State  seal  still  pictures  a  Roman,  not  a  native. 
And  would  that  Powers'  statue  had  been  carved  in  proud  black  marble.   But 
Califia  shall  return,  and  the  bread  is  rising.... 


As  mie  come  marching,  marching, 
mie  bring  the  greater  days. 
The  rising  of  the  inioman 
means  the  rising  of  the  race. 
No  more  the  drudge  and  idler- 
ten  that  toil  where  one  reposes. 
But  a  sharing  of  life's  glories: 
Bread  and  roses!  Bread  and  roses! 


— from  the  song  "Bread  and  Roses"  by  James  Oppenheim,  who  was 
inspired  by  the  banners  calling  for  "Bread  and  Roses  I"  which 
were  carried  by  young  mill  girls  in  the  1912  Lawrence  textile 
strike. 
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THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    WOMAN    TO    NEW    FIELDS    OF    LABOR. 


.^.*: 
°^% 
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f^  HE  civilization  of  the  age  is  signalized  by  the 
1^  advancement  of  woman  to  a  higher  plane 
^  of  thought  and  action  than  she  formerly  oc- 
fcupied.  Among  the  savage  nations,  wo- 
man's condition  is  that  of  the  very  lowest ; 
in  the  semi-civilized  countries  she  is  largely 
regarded  as  tit  only  for  menial  labor,    and 

even  in  civilized  Europe,  to-day,  among  the  lower 

classes,  the  woman, 

harnessed   with  a 

dog,    transports  a 

large  share  of  the 

produce  to  market, 

and   in    the  same 

manner  she  serves 

as    a    creature    of 

burden  in  scaven- 
ger   and    other 

work. 

Only  back  to  the 

first  of  this  century, 

among  the  most  in- 
telligent of  our 

best  society  in 

America  and  Eu- 
rope,   woman  was 

thought  unworthy 

and     inc(jmpetent 

to    perform    work 

requiring  any  great 
degree  of  intellect- 
uality. She  was 
permitted  to  teach 
primary  schools  at 
a  very  low  salary  ; 
beyond  that,  very 
few  intellectual 
pursuits  were  open 
to  her  outside  of  lit- 
erature. 

Gradually,  how- 
ever,   woman  has 

beaten  her  way  to  the  front,  in  spite  of  ridicule, 
jealousy  and  opposition.  College  trustees  have 
resisted  the  opening  of  their  doors  to  her;  the 
managers  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
opposed  the  idea  of  employing  her  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  their  schools.  Physicians  have  fought 
against  her  invading  their  domain.  Church- 
goers have  insisted  that  they  would  never  listen 


to  a  woman-preacher.  Lawyers  have  laughed  at 
the  suggestion  that  she  might  enter  their  pro- 
fession, and  judges  in  authority  have  refused  her 
admission  to  practice  in  certaii  courts. 

But  the  march  of  progress  has  been  forward, 
and  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  age  has  de- 
manded that  woman  be  allowed  to  enter  any  pur- 
suit, the  work  of  which  she  could  perform  just  as 
well  as  men.  The 
result  has  been  the 
filling  of  hundreds 
of  clerkships  in  the 
Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washing- 
ton with  women, 
very  satisfactorily 
to  the  government 
and  all  parties 
concerned.  Large 
numbers  have  en- 
tered the  postal  ser- 
vice, holding  va- 
rious important  po- 
sitions. Thous- 
ands havegone  into 
the  educational 
field,  and  as  teach- 
ers, managers,  and 
heads  of  academ- 
ies, seminaries, 
and  advanced  pub- 
lic schools,  have 
demonstrated  botii 
business  capacity 
and  intellectual  tal- 
ent of  a  high  order. 
A  large  percen- 
tage of  women  are 
successfully  engag- 
ed in  mercantile 
pursuits.  She  is 
well  represented 
in  the  medical  profession,  she  is  fast  entering  the 
pulpit,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  on 
the  platform,  whether  engaged  in  general  lecture, 
moral  teaching,  political  discussion,  or  legal  ar- 
gument, she  will  be  found  the  exponent  of  truth 
and  co-worker  with  man  in  reform.  And  while 
all  this  transpires  she  will  be  no  less  the  kind 
mother,  and  the  devoted,  faithful  wife. 


iSSb 


You've  come  a  long  way,  baby 
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SOMEBODY 
ASKED  US 


LINTERBUGS 

A  laundromat  owner  in  Vallejo  wanted  to  know  the  manufacturing  uses  for 
lint.   Having  a  surplus  of  lint  from  his  dryers,  he  hoped  there  would  be 
a  market  for  this  product .  We  found  no  mention  of  a  use  for  this  kind  of 
lint  in  trade  directories  related  to  textiles  or  the  Waste  Products  Di- 
rectory.     We  also  called  a  local  firm  dealing  in  cotton  lint,  and  they 
had  never  heard  of  a  use  for  this  type  of  lint.   They  thought  that  the 
patron  may  have  heard  about  cotton  linters ,  the  waste  product  left  after 
cotton  has  been  ginned.   This  material  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
among  other  things.   If  anyone  has  any  ideas  about  how  this  man  could  use 
his  lint  surplus,  please  let  us  know. 

KICKING  THE  HABIT 

A  rush  request  came  in  from  Vallejo  for  the  name  of  a  narcotic  rehabilita- 
tion center  located  in  Portland,  Oregon.   We  were  unable  to  ascertain  this 
information  from  the  Portland  telephone  book  or  our  hospital  directories. 
So  we  sent  a  TWX  message  to  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  Lib- 
rary and  they  sent  us  information  on  two  programs.   There  is  a  State  pro- 
gram called  Methadone  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  3181  S.W. 
Sam  Jackson  Park  Road,  Portland,  Oregon  97201,  and  a  federal  program,  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act,  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney,  U.S.  Court- 
house, Portland,  Oregon. 

CHARTING  YOUR  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

We  were  asked  for  information  about  biorhythm,  the  study  of  man's  rhythm- 
ical cycles.   The  theory  of  biorhythm  is  that  there  are  three  cycles  which 
recur  from  a  man's  birth  to  his  death  which  influence  his  physical  strength, 
emotional  highs  and  lows,  and  mental  activities.   There  is  a  book  on  the 
subject  by  Hans  J.  Wernli  called  Biorhythm.      Since  this  book  was  not  on 
the  shelf,  we  located  a  chapter  in  the  book,  Cycles  in  Your  Life,    by  Darrell 
Huss,  which  led  us  to  two  articles  on  the  subject  in  Vogue,    January  1,  1962, 
and  Aviation  Week,    January  23,  1951.   We  also  wrote  to  Biorhythm  Computers, 
Inc.,  a  company  which  manufactures  biorhythm  calculators  which  simplify 
the  charting  of  a  person's  cycles.   They  sent  us  some  additional  information 
on  this  interesting  and  popular  subject. 
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DREAM  GIANTS 

We  were  asked  to  find  material  on  the  role  of  dreams  in  the  Senoi  tribe 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  A  patron  had  read  about  this  tribe  in  the  book 
Education  and  Ecstasy   by  George  Leonard. 

A  psychiatrist-anthropologist,  Kilton  Stewart,  is  mentioned  in  Leonard's 
book  as  being  one  of  the  leading  students  of  the  Senoi.   He  has  done 
studies  on  the  function  of  dreams  in  the  Senoi  society,  presenting  con- 
cepts which  are  not  only  interesting  but  extremely  relevant  to  the  concern 
or  lack  of  concern  about  dreams  in  our  own  society.   The  International 
Index   led  us  to  an  article  by  Stewart  in  Mental  Hygiene,    July,  195A, 
p. 387-403.  He  has  also  written  a  book  called  Pygmies  and  Dream  Giants 
(Norton,  1954)  which  probably  includes  material  on  this  tribe.   (Our  copy 
was  in  circulation.)   Another  article  by  Stewart  was  listed  in  Psycho- 
logical Abstracts,    "Dream  Theory  in  Malaya,"  Complex,    1951,  no.  6,  p. 21-33. 

BUT  YOU  CAN'T  TAKE  THE  COUNTRY  OUT  OF... 

A  patron  in  Vallejo  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  correct  in  thinking  that 

0.  Henry  wrote:   "You  can  take  the  rube  out  of  the  country,  but  you  can't 

take  the  country  out  of  the  rube." 

We  did  not  find  this  quotation  in  any  of  our  quotation  dictionaries,  so 
wrote  to  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  to  see  from  whom  they  borrowed  their 
Salem  jingle.   They  forwarded  our  letter  to  the  William  Est^  Company, 
their  advertising  agency.   According  to  this  company,  the  quotation,  "You 
can  take  a  boy  out  of  the  country,  but  you  can't  take  the  country  out  of 
a  boy,"  is  attributed  to  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  a  syndicated  newspaper  hum- 
orist. Actually,  this  quotation  is  included  in  Prochnow's  "Speakers' 
Handbook  of  Epigrams  and  Witticisms,"  page  103.   However,  it  was  under 
the  unlikely  heading  of  "Farming . " 
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RASPUTIN 

A  question  about  the  16th  century  poet,  Eleanor  Rasputin,  led  us  on  an 
elusive  search.  We  were  asked  for  the  names  of  any  of  her  works,  but 
have  not  even  come  across  her  name  in  any  of  the  usual  biographical  and 
bibliographical  sources.   We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who 
knows  of  this  poet. 


FLOWER  POWER? 

A  patron  wants  to  identify  a  flower  mentioned  by  Joan  Baez  in  her  song, 
"Wildwood  Flower" — the  Islip.   We  have  searched  through  numerous  botany 
books  but  do  not  find  this  particular  flower  recorded .   Before  anyone 
takes  off  on  the  hunt,  we  might  say  that  "Wildwood  Flower"  is  an  anony- 
mous American  ballad  which  has  been  passed  down  through  the  years  in  many 
versions.   For  example,  a  version  from  Ozcwk  Folksongs   begins,  "I'll 
twine  'mid  the  ringlets...."  However,  the  version  in  Folksongs  of  Vir- 
ginia  goes,  "Oh,  I  find  with  my  Mingo...."  (an  Islip,  perhaps?). 

While  you're  looking  for  the  Islip,  you  might  also  watch  out  for  a  Mingo. 


Somebody  Asked  Us  and  The  Unanswered  Question  were  prepared  by  Linda  Ramey 
and  Sue  Critohfield. 
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Censorship    Today.       Suite  700  Ta^t  Buildina,  1680  Vine  Ftreet, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90028.   Bi-Monthly.   $6  yr. 

Censorship    Today    is  a  handy  little  magazine  V7hich  brings 
the  reader  up-to-date  on  all  current  censorship  activities, 
both  here  and  abroad.   Each  issue  contains  a  long  lead  art- 
icle, with  the  remainder  of  the  snace  devoted  to  capsule  ac- 
counts of  what  the  censors  are  doina,  or  trving  to  do,  in  TV, 
radio,  films,  the  theater,  books,  newspapers,  advertisina, 
churches  and  schools.   Important  legislation  is  summarized, 
and  there  are  reviews  of  books  about  censorship.   It's  hard 
to  keep  up  with  Mrs,  Grundy's  myriad  activities,  but  Censor- 
ship  Today   manages  very  well  indeed. 
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When  in  doubt  read  on... 


Budge,  Sir  Ernest  Alfred  Thompson  Wallis .  An  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic 
Diotionary,      1   vols.  Ungar,  1960.   $45.00.   (*493  B859e  1  &  2^) 

As  a  part  of  my  duties  with  BARC  in  the  beginning,  I  took  librarians 
from  the  North  Bay  on  exhaustive  all-day  orientation  tours  of  our  Main 
Library,  pointing  out  items  not  likely  to  be  found  in  a  smaller  library. 
I  enjoyed  doing  it  and  really  miss  it  now  that  Peggy  O'Donnell  has  taken 
over  this  duty.   I  still  haven't  relinquished  the  tour  of  the  Science  and 
Documents  Departments,  however.   (Can  it  be  that  she's  too  smart  to  take 
over  those  two?) 

Proudly  would  I  present  this  hieroglyphic  dictionary  to  the  visitors 
and  delight  while  they  would  examine  it  and  ask  questions  about  it.   I 
don't  know  why  I  selected  this  one  to  display.   It  certainly  isn't  the 
most  used  dictionary,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  new,  having  been  published 
in  1920.   I  asked  Miss  Rea,  a  librarian  in  the  Literature  Department,  why 
both  of  us  liked  it.   "Because  it's  fun  and  pretty  to  look  at!"  She  also 
told  me  that  occasionally  a  patron  may  have  a  character  to  look  up  and 
that  once  some  large  company  did  an  advertising  promotion  and  used  it  ex- 
tensively, but  mainly  patrons  would  just  sit  and  look  through  it  for  plea- 
sure.  How  I  would  have  loved  to  have  had  this  work  when  I  was  a  child  and 
going  through  my  cryptographic  phase!   (As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  handwriting 
looks  like  I'm  still  in  it.) 

I  don't  want  to  give  anyone  the  idea  that  it  isn't  a  worthwhile  item. 
A  bit  expensive,  but  if  I  had  to  make  the  type  font  or  set  the  type  or  even 
proofread,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  expensive!   The  author  was  a 
noted  Egyptologist  at  the  British  Museum  and  wrote  extensively  in  this 
field.   The  introduction  is  an  excellent  history  of  Egyptian  lexicography. 
The  main  body  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  the  dictionary — the  translitera- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  word  is  followed  by  the  word  in  hieroglyphics,  the 
text  where  it  can  be  found,  and  then  the  meaning  in  English.   There  is 
also  a  dictionary  of  English  words,  a  list  of  hieroglyphic  characters, 
geographical  names  in  Coptic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
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and  a  list  of  Egyptian  kings  in  English  and  Egyptian  from  the  Predynastic 
kings  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  word  for  librarian  is  "neb  seshu"  and  contains  four  characters 
including  one  character  depicting  a  scribe's  writing  outfit.   This  char- 
acter can  also  mean  stupid,  but  I  feel  that  it  doesn't  in  this  instance. 
The  word  for  chief  librarian  is  much  grander  and  longer! 

Since  this  issue  of  SYNERGY  is  on  the  subject  of  women  with  a  cap- 
ital "W,"  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  lists  of  hieroglyphic 
characters,  143  of  them  concern  men  while  only  19  are  listed  for  women. 
Included  in  the  19  are  "Woman,  belonging  to,"  "Woman,  bowing,"  "Woman, 
pregnant,"  "Parturient  woman"  and  "Woman,  rearing  a  child." 

Gil  McNamee 

[ed.  note:  inevitable,  considering  the  hieroglyph  for  "bird  of  prey"  is 
always  masculine^  and  death  hieroglyphs  outnumber  love  hieroglyphs  two  to 
one.  ] 


Morrison,  A.  Cressey.  The  Baking  Powder  Controversy.      2   vols.  N.Y.,  Amer- 
ican Baking  Powder  Assn.   1904.   2109  pp.   (338.4  M83) 

A  neglected  masterpiece  in  SFPL's  History  and  Social  Science  Depart- 
ment is  A.  Cressey  Morrison's  The  Baking  Powder  Controversy.      An  enormous 
tome,  this  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  complete  study  of  the  great  baking 
powder  scandal  ever  written.   This  reviewer  confesses  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  this  burning  explosive  issue,  but  the  whole  thing  apparently 
took  place  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  principally  involved  the 
relative  merits  of  alum  vs.  cream  of  tartar  in  baking  powder.   The  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  was  attacked  by  the  other  manufacturers  of  baking 
powder,  allied  in  the  ABPA,  and  the  controversy  raged  in  the  courts,  leg- 
islatures. Congress  and  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day,  until 
the  ABPA  was  eventually  victorious.   The  subtitle  reads:   "The  Origin  and 
Advance  of  Baking  Powder  as  a  Household  Necessity:   The  Monopolization  of 
One  Branch  of  the  Industry  by  a  Single  Corporation:   The  Attempt  of  this 
Corporation  to  Destroy  all  Competition:   The  Organization  of  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  for  Defense  and  the  Final  Overthrow  and  Destruction  of  the 
Political  Machinery  of  the  Corporation  by  the  Indictment  on  Charges  of 
Legislative  Corruption  of  its  Chief  Stockholder  and  his  Political  Agents." 
The  Dedication  reads:   "This  work  is  dedicated  to  those  Manufacturers  of 
Baking  Powder,  whose  loyal  adherence  to  the  American  Baking  Powder  Associ- 
ation has  made  its  efforts  to  resist  aggression  so  successful;  to  the  mem- 
bers and  ex-members  of  its  executive  Committee,  whose  unselfish  and  tire- 
less efforts  in  behalf  of  their  business  contemporaries  have  been  vital 
to  their  continued  business  existence,  and  to  all  those  engaged  in  the 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  Baking  Powder  with  the  hope  that  the  perpetuation 
of  the  records  of  the  Controversy  of  the  past  will  lead  to  peace  and  those 
higher  ideals  of  commercial  enterprise  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  a 
great  and  growing  industry."  This  work  has  the  text  of  testimony  before 
the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission,  Congressional  committees,  state  legisla- 


tive  committees,  court  decisions,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  and  a 
whole  mass  of  cartoons  depicting  the  fat,  bloated,  greedy  Baking  Powder 
Trust.   The  first  article  to  be  reprinted,  incidentally,  is  irovx  MaCluve  ' s 
MagazinBy    April,  1904,  and  is  by  Lincoln  Steffens.   This  gigantic  work  is 
certainly  a  monument  to  one  of  the  more  minor  episodes  in  American  history. 
Nader's  raiders  were  needed  back  then  too  (the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
passed  in  1906  after  investigations  revealed  the  widespread  use  of  harm- 
ful preservations  and  dyes  in  prepared  and  canned  foods — reminds  one  of 
cyclamates  and  monosodium  glutamate) ;  but  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
alum  vs.  cream  of  tartar,  this  reviewer  wouldn't  want  to  state  an  opinion. 

It's  all  here  for  the  eager  scholar,  however. 

—  Mike  Spencer 

Pearsall,  Ronald.  The  Worm  in  the  Bud.      The  Macmillan  Company.   Collier- 
Macmillan  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario.   1969.   560  pp.   $10.00. 
(*392.6  P316w) 

Though  subtitled  The  world  of  Victorian  seocuatity j    this  is  really  an 
account  of  all  the  social  habits  and  customs  of  the  period.   Topics  cov- 
ered include  etiquette,  courtship  and  marriage,  costume,  medicine,  laws, 
class  differences,  wit  and  humor  (particularly  songs  and  parodies),  and 
the  social  and  psychological  effects  of  the  sexual  patterns. 

The  real  world  of  the  palace  and  the  brothel,  the  unreal  world  of 
the  drawing  room  and  the  public  school,  and  the  surreal  world  of  the  art- 
ists and  writers,  whose  pretty  pictures  depict  rosy  hued  nowhere  lands, 
are  all  recorded  here.   Even  subjects  that  were  unmentionables  in  Victor- 
ia's reign  are  explored — birth  control  methods,  menstruation,  and  women's 
diseases.   The  cult  of  the  child,  much  loved  by  Dickens,  Ruskin  and  Car- 
roll, is  balanced  against  the  child  prostitute  much  sought  after  by  the 
aging  roue.   The  mood  of  the  era  is  captured  with  all  its  tension  and 
anxiety. 

As  a  history,  this  book  will  appeal  to  students  of  Victoriana  and/or 
sexual  mores.   For  reference  purposes,  there  is  a  Sin  Map  of  the  time 
that  might  be  helpful  to  the  London  tourist  who  has  seen  everything  (for 
doing,  a  more  up-to-date  version  would  be  needed)  and  a  list  of  sexual 
slang  terms,  that  is  probably  unavailable  elsewhere,  though  the  market 
for  such  knowledge  is  certainly  small.  A  poor  index,  limited  to  proper 
names,  diminishes  its  usefulness  as  a  reference  book. 

—  Peggy  O'Donnell 

Ruscha,   Edward.     Thirty-four  Parking  Lots  in  Los  Angeles.      Wittenbom, 
1967.      (n.p.)      (388.3  R893t) 

One  of  the  most  uninteresting  titles  to  come  into  the  History  Depart- 
ment at  SFPL  in  many  a  day  is  Edward  Ruscha 's  Thirty- four  Parking  Lots  in 
Los  Angeles.      With  no  introduction  or  explanatory  text  whatsoever,  this 
book  consists  of  nothing  but  thirty-four  full  page  aerial  photographs  of 
Los  Angeles  parking  lots,  each  one  with  an  identifying  caption  as  to  its 
location.   (My  favorite  reads  in  full:   "Unidentified  lot.  Reseda.")   It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  supposed  to  be, 
unless  it  is  to  present  the  parking  lot  as  a  new  contemporary  American 
art  form,  which  it  may  well  be,  since  Ruscha  is  a  well-known  L.  A.  artist. 
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Except  for  avant-garde  buffoonery,  another  possibility  is  that  the  book 
could  provide  urban  guerillas  with  photographic  information  to  guide  them 
on  bombing  runs.   (I  for  one  have  believed  for  years  that  automobiles  in 
large  cities  should  be  banned  entirely,  put  underground,  or  blown  up.) 
It  is  true  that  this  book  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  the  farther 
one  gets  from  a  parking  lot  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes.   One  could 
easily  carry  this  thought  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  I  already 
have.   In  any  event,  if  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  talk  to  a  patron  who 
wants  to  look  at  pictures  of  Los  Angeles  parking  lots,  by  all  means,  refer 
him  to  this  work.   It  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  complete  study  available 
on  the  subject,  or  at  least  I  certainly  hope  so.   Incidentally,  the  photo- 
graph of  parking  lot  no.  34  (Santa  Monica  Blvd.  from  Roxbury  to  Wilshire 
Blvd.)  has  a  tiny  little  projection  that  unfolds  and  sticks  out  about  an 
inch.   Fortunately  there  is  no  index. 

— -  Mike  Spencer 
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Prepared  by  Faith  VanLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Jr.  was  appointed  to  the  California  Arts  Commission  on 
November  14.   He  will  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  Mortimer  Fleishhacker , 


Jr.,  who  has  resigned.   (CR-p26) 


UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  Arthur  Burns  will  replace  William  McChesney  Martin  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  January  31,  19  70.   (USG0M-p434;  CD-p600; 
CSD-p438) 

Representative  John  McCormack  has  suspended  Martin  Sweig,  his  legislative 
assistant.   (CSD-pp220,179) 

Clifton  Reginald  Wharton,  Jr.  was  named  President  of  Michigan  State  Univ- 
ersity on  October  17.   He  will  assume  his  duties  on  January  2.   (AUC-p730; 
WA-p326;  IP-p660) 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL  -  Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Fall  1969  ed. 

AUC  -  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  lOth  ed. 

CD  -  Congressional  Directory,  1969  ed. 

CR  -  California  Roster,  1968  ed. 

CSD  -  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed. 

CSDS  -  California  School  Directory  (Secondary)  1968-69  ed. 

IP  -  Information  Please,  1969  ed . 

MY  -  Municipal  Yearbook,  1969  ed. 

SY  -  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1969-70  ed. 

USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed, 

WA  -  World  Almanac,  1969  ed. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Frank  C.  Kent  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Office  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   (USGOM-p68;  CD-p423;  CSD-p406) 

Constance  Cornell  Stuart  has  been  named  Press  Secretary  to  the  First  Lady, 
replacing  Mrs.  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel.   (CD-p422:  CSD-p404;  USGOM-p56) 

Abraham  S.  Venable  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  on  October  29,  replacing  Thomas  F.  Roeser  who  will  now 
handle  the  long-range  planning.   (USGOM-p277;  CSD-p414;  CD-p535) 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Jr.  has  resigned  from  his  post  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  announced  on  November  3. 

Linwood  Holton,  a  Republican,  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  on  Novem- 
ber 4.   J.  Sargeant  Reynolds  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Andrew 
P.  Miller  was  elected  Attorney  General.   (WA-pp919,923;  IP-pp49,588) 

William  T.  Cahill,  a  Republican  Congressman  from  New  Jersey,  has  been 
elected  Governor  of  the  State.   (CSD-pp50,196,268,269 ,287,362f ;  CD-ppl06, 
283,270;  USGOM-p24;  WA-pp917,919,921;  IP-pp47,49 ,581) 

The  following  people  were  elected  mayors  of  their  respective  cities  on 

November  4: 

Albany,  N.Y.  (re-elected)  Erastus  Corning  III  (MY-p533;  WA-p924) 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Sam  Massell  (IP-p594;  WA-p924) 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  (re-elected)  Frank  A.  Sedita  (MY-p533;  WA-p924;  IP-p594) 

Cleveland,  0.  (re-elected)  Carl  B.  Stokes  (MY-p537;  WA-p924;  IP-p595) 

Dayton,  0.  (re-elected)  Dave  Hall  (MY-p537;  WA-p925;  IP-p596) 

Detroit,  Mich.  Roman  Gribbs  (MY-p524;  WA-p924;  IP-p596) 

Glasgow,  Ky.  Luska  J.  Twyman  (MY-p519) 

Hartford,  Conn,  (re-elected)  Ann  Uccello  (MY-p509 ;  WA-p924) 

Louisville,  Ky.  Frank  Burke  (MY-p519;  WA-p925;  IP-p598) 

New  York  City,  N.Y.  (re-elected)  John  V.  Lindsay  (MY-p534;  WA-p925;  IP- 

p599) 
Patterson,  N.Y.  (re-elected)  Lawrence  F.  Kramer  (MY-p531;  WA-p925) 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Peter  F.  Flaherty  (MY-p543;  WA-p925;  IP-p600) 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Lee  Alexander  (MY-p535;  WA-p926 
Toledo,  0.  (re-elected)  William  Ensign  (MY-p538;  WA-p926) 
Youngstown,  0.  Jack  C.  Hunter  (MY-p539;  WA-p926) 

Bryce  Harlow  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  have  been  raised  to  Counselors  to  the 
President  with  cabinet  rank. 

John  D.  Ehrlichman  has  been  named  to  the  newly  created  post  of  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs.   (CD-p421;  USGOM-p56;  CSD-p403) 

Frederick  R.  Coop  was  named  a  Regional  Director  (9th  Region)  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  8,  Welfare  on  November  6.  (USGOM-p737;  CD- 
p559) 
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Dr.  Prince  B.  Woodard  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
University  and  College  System  on  November  16. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  heads  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
and  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  the  President's  personal  representative  in  Paris, 
have  resigned  effective  December  8.   Philip  F.  Habib,  a  career  diplomat 
now  serving  as  Lodge's  Chief  Adviser,  will  become  acting  head  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  a  former  Ambassador  to  England  and  the  father  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  died  on  November  18,  of  a  heart  attack. 


INTEBNATIONAL 

Willy  Brandt  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  on 
October  21.  He  will  succeed  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger.   (ACWL-p37;  SY-pl044; 
WA-pp576,515;  IP-pl78) 

The  government  of  Somalia  was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup  on  October  21. 
The  country  is  to  be  renamed  the  Somali  Democratic  Republic  and  will  be 
headed  by  a  Revolutionary  Council.   (ACWL-p84;  IP-p234;  WA-pp576,546; 
Sy-pl392) 

Seretse  Khama  has  been  re-elected  as  President  of  Botswana.   Bathoen 
Gaseitsiwe  defeated  the  incumbent  Vice-President  Quett  Masire.   (ACWL- 
pl6;  SY-p542;  IP-plll) 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1969  has  been  awarded  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.   (WA-p235;  IP-p340) 

Samuel  Beckett  has  been  awarded  the  1969  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 
(WA-p235;  IP-p340) 

Jan  Tinbergen  of  the  Netherlands  and  Ragnar  Frisch  of  Norway  have  been 
awarded  the  first  Nobel  Prize  for  Economics,  "for  having  developed  and 
applied  dynamic  models  for  the  analysis  of  economic  processes."   (WA-p235; 
IP-p345) 

Murray  Gell-Mann,  an  American,  has  been  awarded  the  1969  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physics,  "for  his  contributions  and  discoveries  concerning  the  classifica- 
tion of  elementary  particles  and  their  interaction." 

Derek  H.  R.  Barton  of  England  and  Odd  Hassel  of  Norway  have  been  jointly 
awarded  the  1969  Nobel  Prize  for  Chemistry,  "for  their  work  to  develop  and 
apply  the  concept  of  conformation  in  chemistry."   (WA-p235;  IP-p345) 

South  Yemen  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  October 
24,  and  ordered  Charge  d 'Affaires  Charles  Eagleton  to  leave  the  country 
within  24  hours.   (ACWL-pl08;  CD-p778;  SY-pl424) 

Jaggemath  Lachmon  will  direct  the  formation  of  a  new  government  in  Suri- 
nam, replacing  Johan  Pengel.   (SY-pl285;  IP-p218) 

Omer  Arteh  Ghalib  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister  of  Somalia  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council  on  November  2.  A  14-member  cabinet  was  named.  (ACWL-p84; 
SY-pl392) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Sir  David  Rose,  the  Governor  General  of  Guyana,  was  killed  by  a  falling 
scaffold  on  November  11.   (ACWL-p50;  SY-p491;  IP-pl26;  WA-p576) 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  was  elected  to  a  four-year 
term  on  November  12.   Fernando  Lopez  was  re-elected  as  Vice-President. 
(SY-pl239;  ACWL-p84;  IP-p224;  WA-p577) 

Rashid  Karame,  who  resigned  several  weeks  ago  as  Premier  of  Lebanon,  has 
accepted  President  Helou's  request  that  he  try  to  form  a  new  government. 
(ACWL-p65;  WA-p576;  IP-p207;  SY-pll24) 

John  Grey  Gorton  of  Australia  was  re-elected  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
on  November  5,  and  will  remain  as  Prime  Minister. 


Avon  aalling. 


Photo/D.  L.  Maness 
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"There  was  a  time  when  our  -peo-ple  covered 
the  whole  land  as  the  waves  of  the  wind-ruffled 
sea  cover  its  shell-paved  floor.     But  that  time 
has  long  passed  away  with  the  greatness  of 
tribes  now  almost  forgotten. 

"Every  part  of  this  country  is  sacred  to 
my  people.     Every  hillside^  every  valley^  every 
plain  and  grove  has  some  memory  of  my  tribe. 
Even  the  rocks  which  seem  to  lie  dumb  as  they 
swelter  in  the  sun  thrill  with  memories  of  past 
events  connected  with  the  fate  of  my  people.    ' 

"The  white  man  will  never  be  alone.     Let 
him  be  just  and  deal  kindly  with  my  people ^  for 
the  dead  are  not  altogether  powerless .     Deady 
did  I  say?     There  is  no  death ,  only  a  change  of 
worlds. " 

Chief  Seathl  of  the 
Dwamish  Tribe,  to 
Governor  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  in 
1855.   Reprinted 
from  Indian  Historian. 


The  cover  design  by  John  Taylor  is  taken  from  the  ancient, 
mystical  swastika  motif  found  by  archaeologists  among  Indian 
relics.   It  is  also  know  in  the  ancient  cultvires  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan. 


RENAISSANCE 


There  are  drums  beyond  the  Movntairiy 
Indian  dnons  that  you  can't  hear: 
There  ore  drums  beyond  the  Mountain^ 
And  they  're  getting  loud  and  olear. . . 

Veter  La  Farge 

from  the  song  "Drums" 


America's  oldest  minority  group  (c.700,000)  is  also  its  most  de- 
pressed.  These  "other  Americans"  have  an  average  income  of  $1500,  an 
average  education  of  8  years,  a  life  expectancy  of  46  years — with  the 
attendant  figures  for  suicide,  alcoholism,  unemployment,  and  disease  far 
above  the  national  average.   Contact  with  white  "civilization"  reduced 
Indian  population  from  about  800,000  to  250,000  by  1850,  to  44,000  by 
1876.   The  U.S.  signed  over  400  treaties  with  the  Indians;  none  were 
kept.   Of  the  Indians'  vast  hunting  grounds,  only  a  pittance  has  been 
left  in  their  hands — 56  million  acres  or  2.9%.   This  is  largely  eroded 
wasteland. 

That  the  ravages  of  economic  imperialism  did  not  break  the  Indian 
spirit  is  a  miracle.   And  it  should  be  the  role  of  the  library  to  aid 
in  overcoming  another  insidious  application  of  white  supremacy — cultural 
imperialism.   Now  there  is  literature  available  which  decimates  the 
"Tonto  myth;"  the  "our-feathered-friends-a-picturesque-species-of-wild- 
life"  stereotype;  and  that  separates  the  whitewash  from  the  war  paint. 
There  are  journals,  organizations,  books  which  eloquently  present  the 
case  for  Indian  self-determination;  tribal  sovereignty;  total  control 
of  all  treaty  lands;  the  simple  right  to  live,  worship,  profit  in  an 
Indian  way.   "What  do  you  people  want?"  the  New  Indian  has  been  asked. 
"A  Leave  Us  Alone  Law!"  is  the  usual  answer,  a  right  to  separatism. 

And  this  is  the  logical  answer  if  white  America  can't  learn  to  com- 
municate with  the  Indian:   be  aware  of  his  earth-wisdom,  his  rich  cul- 
tural heritage,  his  alternate  life-style  which  emphasizes  the  vitality 
of  belonging,  not  the  selfishness  of  belongings.   The  issue  is  more  than 
that  of  the  library  owing  minorities  a  forum,  more  than  the  simple  lib- 
rary-community responsiveness  in  subscribing  to  an  Indian  newspaper  where 
there  is  an  Indian  population,  (see  LJ   12-15-69,  p.  4496  and  especially 
WLB   5-69,  p.  864  for  library  service  to  Indians.   Underwhelming,  but 
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beginning;  though  some  Kansas  public  libraries  have  reserved  *-he  right  to 
refuse  Indians  service...)  The  point  is  more  that  our  megalomaniac  Great 
White  Father  binge  has  triggered  a  disruption  of  the  natural  (ecological) 
order  and  is  making  us  all  victims.   We  need  to  get  sane  about  the  world, 
turn  from  exploitation,  exclusiveness ,  genocide  and  guilt.   All  of  us 
must  recover  the  Red  Power  that  was  here  in  the  beginning — get  earth- 
affirming,  get  our  tribes  together,  share  our  poems,  share  our  grass, 
recognize  our  common  lineage  from  the  Earth. 

To  quote  Saxten  Pope  on  Ishi,  the  last  of  his  tribe: 

He  looked  upon  us  as  sophistiaated  children — 
smart  but  not  wise.      Vie  knew  many   things,   and  much 
that  is  false.     He  knew  nature,  which  is  always 
true.     His  were  the  qualities  of  charaoter  that 
last  forever.     He  was  kind;  he  had  courage  and 
self-restraint,   and  though  all  had  been  taken  from 
him,   there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  heart.     His 
soul  was  that  of  a  child,  his  mind  that  of  a  phil- 
osopher. 


American 
Recapture 

We,  the  native  Americans, 
re-claim  the  land  known  as 
Alcatraz  Island  in  the  name 
o(  all  American  Indians  Iv 
right  of  discovery. 

We  wish  to  bie  fair  and 
honorable  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Caucasian  inhabitants  of 
this  land,  and  hereby  offer 
the  following  treaty: 

We  will  purchase  said  Al- 
catraz Island  for  twenty-four 
dollars  (24)  in  glass  beads 
and  red  cloth,  a  precedent  set 
by  the  white  man's  purchase 
of  a  similar  island  about  300 
years  ago. " 

We  know  that  $24  in  trade 
goods  for  these  16  acres  is 
more  than  was  paid  when  Man- 
hatten  Islarid  was  sold,  but 
we  know  that  land  values  have 
risen  over  the  years. 
Our  offer  of  $1.24  per  acre 
is  greater  than  the  470  per 
acre  the  white  man  are  now 
paying  the  Ccilifomia  Indians 
for  their  land. 

We  will  give  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  island  a  portion 
of  the  land  for  their  own  to 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  Am- 
erican Indifui  Affairs  and  by 
the  bureau  of  Caucasian  Aff- 
airs to  hold  in  perpetuity- - 
for  as  long  as  the  sun  shall 
rise  and  the  rivers  go  down 
to  the  sea. 

We  will  further  guide  the 
inhabitants  in  the  proper  way 
of  living. 

We  will  offer  them  our  re- 
ligion, our  education,  our  le- 
ligion,  our  education,  our 
life-ways,  in  order  to  help 
them  achieve  our  level  of 
civilization  and  thus  raise  th- 
em and  all  their  white  bro- 


Indians 
Alcatraz 


thers  up  frmn  their  savage 
and  unhappy  state. 

We  offer  this  treaty  in  good 
f&ith  and  wishr  to  be  fair  and 
honorable  in  cnn-  dealings  wi- 
th all  white  men. 

We  feel  that  this  so-called 
Alcatraz  Island  is  more  than 
suitable  for  an  Indian  Reser- 
vation, as  determined  by  the 
white  man's  own  standards. 
By  this  we  mean  that  this  pl- 
ace resembles  most  Indian 
reservations  in  that: 

1.  It  is  isolated  from  modem 
facilities,  and  without  ade- 
quate means  of  transport- 
ation. 

2.  It  has  no  fresh  running 
water. 

3.   It  has  inadequate   san- 
itation facilities. 

4.  There  are  no  oil  or  min- 
eral rights. 

5.  There  is  no  industry  and 
so  unemployment  is  very  gr- 
eat. 

6.  There  are  no  health  care 
facilities. 

7.  The  soil  is  rocky  and 
non-productive;  and  the  land 
does  not  support  game. 

8.  There  are  no  educational 
facilities. 

9.  The  population  has  al- 
ways exceeded  the  land  base. 

10.  The  population  has  al- 
wayij  been  held  as  prisoners 
and  .  kept  dependent  upon 
others. 

Further,  it  would  be  fitting 
and  symbolic  that  ships  from 
all  over  the  world,  entering 
the  Golden  Gate,  would  first 
see  Indian  land,  and  thus  be 
reminded  of  the  true  history 
of  this  nation. 


from  THE  INDIAN,  12/18/69 


by  CAROL  BROWN  &  CELESTE  WEST 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  use  of  Jeannette  Henry's   "The  Indian  Press" 
in  the  Winter  1968  Indian  Historian^    the  guide  in  the   1967  Reference  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  American  Indian   (Bernard  Klein,   ed.),   and  the  resource 
material  shared  with  us  by  Dawn  Panasenko  and  donated  by  the  various  ed- 
itors.    The  four  titles  noted  by  an  asterisk   ore  our  "first  purchase" 
selections.     The  bibliography  is  as  complete  as  we  could  make  it,    though 
we  ax'e  sure  there  are  omissions  since  the  Indian  press  is  one  of  the  most 
elusive  and  underground. 


ABC  (Americans  Before  Columbus) .  National  Indian  Youth  Council,  3102 
Central,  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87106.  Quarterly,  subscription  with 
membership  $5. 

Official  publication  of  the  young  Indian  militant  group  (see  page  15)  . 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  LAW  NEWSLETTER.   University  of  New  Mexico  School  of  Law, 
1915  Roma  Ave.,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87106.   19  p.   Weekly,  by  request. 

Covers  Congressional  action  in  Indian  affairs.   Reviews  legislation,  bills 
passed  and  pending.   Also  official  statements  released  by  Indian  and  govern- 
ment leaders.   A  valuable  asset  for  current  information.   Indexed  by  volume. 


THE  AMERINDIAN  (American  Indian  Review) .   1263  W.  Pratt  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
111.  60626.   8  p.   Bi-monthly,  $3  yr. 

News  bulletin  of  Indian  communities,  developments,  and  personalities.   Of 
national  scope.   Book  reviews. 


THE  BEAVER.   Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  79  Main  St.,  Winnipeg  1,  Man.,  Canada. 
Quarterly,  $2  yr. 

Magazine  devoted  to  the  history  and  present-day  life  and  culture  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  area.   Includes  numerous  articles  on  Canadian  Indians  and 
Eskimos.   Book  reviews. 
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*THE  BLUE  CLOUD  QUARTERLY.   Benedictine  Missionary  Monks,  Blue  Cloud  Abbey, 
Marvin,  S.D.  57251.   Quarterly,  $1  yr. 

Beautifully  designed  little  booklet  with  excellent  pictorial  material. 
One  issue  presents  songs  by  Buffy  Sainte-Marie  with  imaginatively  chosen 
photographs  from  the  Archives  of  the  Smithsonian.   Another  published  poems 
by  students  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe.   Worth 
buying  for  the  pictures  alone. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY.   Publications  Distribution 
Div. ,  Editorial  and  Publications  Div. ,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560.   Irregular,  prices  vary. 

Publishes  numerous  monographs  relating  to  American  Indian  life  and  culture. 
"Applicants  for  publications  are  requested  to  state  the  grounds  for  their 
requests  as  the  Institution  is  able  to  supply  papers  only  as  an  aid  to 
the  researches  or  studies  in  which  applicants  are  especially  interested." 
A  complete  listing  of  the  bulletins  can  be  found  in  the  List  of  Publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  With  Index  to  Authors  and  Titles. 
Prices  (for  those  who  do  not  meet  the  qualifications  to  get  the  bulletins 
free)  are  found  in  the  Monthly   Catalog.      The  bulletins  cover  a  variety  of 
anthropological  aspects  of  North,  South  and  Central  American  Indian  tribes. 

CHAHTA  ANUMPA  ("The  Choctaw  Times") .   Southeastern  Indian  Antiquities  Sur- 
vey, Inc.,  1725  Linden,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37212.   Freq?,  $5  yr. 

Four  pages,  tabloid  size. 

CHEROKEE  EXAMINER.   Box  687,  South  Pasadena,  Ca.  91030.   Freq?,  price? 

"Native  American  periodical  written  by  hostile  American  Indians:   history, 
problems  of  today,  potential  solutions." 


FORT  APACHE  SCOUT.   P.O.  Box  898,  Whiteriver,  Ariz.  85941.   Monthly, 
$1.50  yr. 

News  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.   Some  advertising,  tabloid  size. 
A  good  newspaper,  well  done,  colorful. 

*THE  INDIAN.   Route  3,  Box  9,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57701.   12  p.   Monthly, 
$3  yr. 

Valuable  newspaper  published  by  the  American  Indian  Leadership  Council. 
Very  good  round-up  of  Indian  news.   Picks  up  stories  and  statistics  from 
the  straight  press  as  well  as  Indian  thought  and  reaction.   Interesting 
letter-essays  and  poems.   The  newspaper  has  many  announcements  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Indians  and  of  their  achievements. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS .   Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.,  432  Park 
Ave.,  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.   6  p.   5  times  a  yr. ,  $3  yr. 

Published  by  a  non-Indian  group  in  which  some  Indians  participate.   Cur- 
rent news  about  and  of  interest  to  American  Indians. 


*THE  INDIAN  HISTORIAN.   American  Indian  Historical  Society,  1451  Masonic 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94117.   40  p.   Quarterly,  $5  yr. 

If  a  library  can  afford  only  one  publication  on  this  list,  it  should  be 
The  Indian  Historian.      Each  issue  features  scholarly  articles, which  are 
by  Indians,  on  subjects  ranging  from  pre-Columbian  Indian  technology  to 
stereotypical  treatment  of  Indians  in  public  school  textbooks.   There  are 
also  stories  and  poems,  as  well  as  book  reviews,  a  column  on  the  arts, 
and  bibliographies.   The  magazine  has  a  handsome  format  with  striking 
photographs  and  illustrations.   Annual  index  in  winter  issue. 

INDIAN  LIFE.   Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial  Association,  P.O.  Box  1029, 
Gallup,  N.M.  87301.   40  p.   Annual,  $1  yr. 

Glossy  publication  on  Indian  history,  current  events,  present-day  and 
historical  personalities,  Indian  religion,  cooking,  arts  and  crafts;  list- 
ings of  exhibits  of  Indian  artifacts  and  art.   Rather  glamorized  presenta- 
tion, but  colorful  picture  file  material. 


THE  INDIAN  NEWS .   Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
Ottawa,  Canada.   8  p.   Quarterly,  free. 

Official  publication  of  the  Department.   Text  in  English  and  French. 
News  of  Canadian  tribes  and  communities  of  Indians. 


THE  INDIAN  NEWSLETTER.   ACCESS-INDIAN  Project,  P.O.  Box  106,  Pala,  Ca. 
92059.   Monthly,  price? 

"Serving  Southern  California  Indians."  News  of  Indians'  economic,  social 
and  personal  activities. 


INDIAN  PROGRESS.   Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian 
Affairs,  1403  21st  St.,  Central  City,  Neb.  68826.   Irregular,  $2  yr. 

Newsletter  of  the  Committee  which  is  a  Quaker  organization.   Reports 
Committee  news  and  general  infoirmation  about  and  of  interest  to  the 
Indian  community. 


INDIAN  RECORD.   Canadian  Publishers,  Ltd.,  207-276  Main  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Canada.   Monthly,  $1  yr. 


A  national  publication  for  the  Indians  of  Canada.   Highlights  local  news, 
present-day  and  historical  personalities,  Indian  culture. 


THE  INDIAN  REPORTER.   3254  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Ca.  92501.   8  p.   Freq? , 
$1  yr. 

Newspaper  of  the  southern  California  Indian,  published  for  five  years  as 
an  individual  venture.   News  of  southern  California  tribes  and  Indian  com- 
munities.  Mimeographed. 


INDIAN  TRUTH.   Indian  Rights  Association,  Inc.,  1505  Race  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19102.   Freq?,  $2  yr. 

Since  1882,  a  non- Indian  organization  working  for  "Indian  civilization 
and  citizenship."  National  in  scope,  reporting  current  developments  in 
Indian  affairs. 


INDIAN  VOICES.   Robert  K.  Thomas,  University  of  Chicago,  1126  E.  59th  St., 
Chicago,  111.   Irregular,  Price? 

This  little  paper,  varitype-of fset  style,  was  first  published  with  the 
aid  of  a  Foundation  grant,  and  attained  widespread  Indian  readership. 
However,  since  the  end  of  the  grant  and  the  beginning  of  paid  subscrip- 
tions, it  has  lost  readership  and  found  considerable  financial  diffi- 
culties. Indian   Voices   has  carried  a  great  deal  of  news,  comment  and 
short  articles. 


JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  EDUCATION.   Arizona  State  University,  Tempe, 
Ariz.  85281.   Quarterly,  $3  yr. 

Important  information  in  the  field  of  education  by  well  known  scholars. 
Editorial  board  comprised  of  both  Indians  and  non- Indians. 


MAINE  INDIAN  NEWSLETTER.   42  Liberty  St.,  Gardiner,  Me.  04345.   19  p. 
Monthly,  $2  yr. 

Important  news  of  Maine  and  other  New  England  Indians.   Well  edited, 
even  though  it  is  a  mimeographed  journal. 

MANY  SMOKES.   P.O.  Box  5895,  Reno,  Nev.  89503.   18  p.   Quarterly,  $1.50  yr. 

Published  as  an  individual  venture  by  Sun  Bear,  Indian  editor.   Current 
events  and  historical  articles.   Contains  advertising. 

THE  MASTERKEY.   Southwest  Museum,  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90042. 
Quarterly,  $3.50  yr. 


Devoted  to  the  "Indian  lore  and  history"  of  the  Southwest.   Photographs 
and  illustrations,  information  sources  given.   Book  reviews. 


NCAI  SENTINEL.   (See  SENTINEL) 

THE  NATIVE  NEVADAN.   The  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada,  Inc.,  1995  E. 
2nd  St.,  Reno,  Nev.  89502.   8  p.   Monthly,  Price? 

Tabloid  publishing  news  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  colonies  in  Nevada.   This 
was  originally  published  as  a  mimeographed  news  bulletin;  an  OEO  grant 
made  printing  possible. 

THE  NAVAJO  TIMES.   Box  428,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  86515.   36  p.   Weekly, 
$4.50  yr. 

The  official  newspaper  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  of  great  influence  socially, 
politically  and  economically.   News  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  communities  and 
activities.   Also  carries  some  news  of  other  tribes  and  Indian  communities. 
Advertising. 

*NORTH .   The  Queen's  Printer,  Ottawa,  Canada.   50  p.   Bi-monthly,  $3  yr.  in 
North  America;  $4  elsewhere. 

Published  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  in 
Canada.   Covers  various  aspects  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  northernmost  areas 
of  the  world,  including  Greenland,  Northern  Asia,  Alaska  and,  of  course, 
Canada.   Informative  articles  on  governmental  programs  for  Indians,  on 
early  exploration  and  trade,  and  on  linguistics.   This  is  one  of  the  best 
government  publications  on  Indians.   Each  article  is  illustrated  by  many 
excellent  photographs. 

THE  PALIMPSEST.   State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Centennial  Bldg. , 
Iowa  City,  la.  52240.   Monthly,  $3  yr. 

Articles  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  in  Iowa.   Generous  use  of 
photographs,  illustrations  and  maps. 

PAP AGO  INDIAN  NEWS.   Editorial  board  of  Papago  Indians,  Sells,  Ariz. 
85634.   Monthly,  $1  yr. 

Indian  opinion,  tribal  personal  news  of  individual  Indians  and  families. 
A  mimeographed  paper,  unprofessionally  done,  yet  very  important. 

POWWOW  TRAILS.   Box  258,  South  Plainfield,  N.J.  07080.   10  times  a  yr. , 
$4  yr. 


Instructive  articles  on  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  some  with  historical  em- 
phasis and  some  with  diagrammatic,  how-to-do-it  information.   Features 
a  calendar  of  Indian  festivals,  tribal  fairs  and  powwows  throughout  the 
country. 


ROSEBUD  SIOUX  HERALD  (Eyapaha) .   Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Rosebud,  S.D.  57570. 
Bi-weekly,  $3.50  yr. 

Official  newspaper  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.   Mainly  of  local  interest. 
Contains  advertising. 


THE  SENTINEL.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  1346  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  issued  from  1442  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  80203.   Irregular,  $3  yr. 

Official  publication  of  the  NCAI.   Current  news  about  and  of  interest  to 
American  Indians.  Letter  size,  mimeographed.   (See  page  15.) 


THE  SMOKE  SIGNAL.   2727  Santa  Clara  Way,  Sacramento,  Ca.  95817.   8  p. 
Freq?,  $2.50  yr. 

Published  for  many  years  by  the  Federated  Indians  of  California.  Started 
as  a  means  of  fighting  for  the  California  Indian  claim  against  the  United 
States  Government  for  land  taken  from  the  Indians;  now  general  news. 


SMOKE  SIGNALS.   Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes,  Parker,  Ariz.  85344.   16  p. 
Freq?,  Price? 

Official  publication  of  the  Mohave  and  Chemeuevi  Tribes.   Publishes  ordi- 
nances and  tribal  actions,  correspondence  and  news.   Mimeographed,  let- 
ter size,  but  one  of  the  more  important  tribal  publications. 


SMOKE  SIGNALS.   Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  Room  4004,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240.   Freq?,  free  upon  request. 

A  circular  for  Indian  artists  and  craftsmen.  While  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  was  set  up  "to  serve  the  Indian  artist  and  craftsman,"  it 
has  only  one  Indian  member. 


SOUTHERN  INDIAN  STUDIES.   The  Archaeological  Society  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  561,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27512.   Freq?,  with  membership  $3  yr. ;  non- 
member  subscriptions  $1  yr. 

"Established. . .as  a  medium  of  publication  and  discussion  of  information 
pertaining  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians  in  the  Southern  states, 
both  prehistoric  and  historic." 


TRIBAL  SPOKESMAN.   Inter-Tribal  Council  of  California,  1518  L  Street, 
Sacramento,  Ca.  9581A .   Monthly,  price? 

Newspaper  put  out  by  an  organization  which  acts  as  information  clearing- 
house for  California  Indians. 


THE  TUNDRA  TIMES.   Box  1287,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701.   8  p.   Weekly,  $8  yr. 

An  independent  and  influential  native  newspaper,  it  is  "owned,  controlled 
and  edited  by  Eskimo,  Indian,  Aleut  Publishing  Company,  a  corporation  of 
Alaska  natives."  Carries  advertising.   This  little  newspaper  has  taken 
up  the  fight  for  native  rights,  exposed  inequities  and  injustices,  and  in 
many  instances  has  won  the  battle.   Carries  excellent  information  about 
Alaska  natives  and  events. 


THE  VOICE  OF  BROTHERHOOD.   C.  E.  Peck,  P.O.  Box  1418,  Juneau,  Alaska  99850, 
Monthly,  $3  yr. 

Small,  church-oriented  tabloid  on  Alaska  natives . 

THE  WARPATH.   Box  26149,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94126.   12  p.   Irregular, 
$1  yr.  for  persons  of  Indian  descent  who  join  United  Native  Americans; 
$5  yr.  for  other  persons. 

Passionate  voice  of  red  power  movement  published  by  the  militant  United 
Native  Americans  (see  p.  15).   Strong  articles  on  Indian  Liberation  as 
well  as  articles  on  Indian  history  and  culture. 
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This  select  bibliography  lists  our  choice  of  the  most  exciting^  rele- 
vant and  recent  works  by  and  about  Native  Americans:     books  fully  showing 
the  Red  Pride  behind  Red  Power. 


American  Indian  Historical  Society.  Textbooks  and  the  American  Indian. 
1970.  Order  from  the  Indian  Historian  Press,  1451  Masonic  Avenue,  San 
Francisco,  Ca.  94117.   $4.25  plus  5%  sales  tax.   200  p. 

Just  out,  a  key  work  in  preparation  for  3  years.   An  evaluation  of  more 
than  350  textbooks  and  curriculum  materials,  with  124  selected  for  dis- 
cussion.  Considerations  for  schools  planning  Indian  study  departments 
with  sample  classes  and  curriculum  structure,  including  a  study  of  the 
multi-media  approach.   Annotated  bibliographies  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion.  (CW) 

Berger,  Thomas.  Little  Big  Man.      Dial  Press,  1964.   $5.95,  440  p. 

A  Wild,  Wild  West  adventure  story  told  in  the  form  of  reminiscences  by 
a  111-year  old  Indian  scout,  gunfighter  and  buckskin  Gingerman ,   who  claims 
to  be  the  only  survivor  of  Custer's  Last  Stand.   The  novel,  while  poking 
fun  at  the  Wild  West  dream,  makes  some  serious  points  about  the  differ- 
ences and  similarities  between  "civilized"  and  "savage."   (CB) 


Borland,  Hal.  When  the  Legends  Die.      Lippincott,  1963.   $4.50,  288  p. 

The  story  of  a  young  Ute  Indian  and  his  search  for  identity.   The  story 
takes  place  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  follows  Thomas  Black  Bull 
from  the  Ute  reservation  to  the  world  outside,  where  he  eventually  meets 
an  ex-bronc  buster  and  travels  the  small-time  rodeo  circuit.   (CB) 


Crapanzano,  Vincent.  The  Fifth  World  of  Enoch  Maloney.      Random,  1970. 
$6.95. 

The  author,  an  anthropologist,  has  based  his  book  on  a  journal  he  kept 
while  visiting  a  Navajo  reservation.   The  main  character  in  the  story  is 
a  Navajo  Indian  in  his  fifties,  and  it  is  through  his  eyes  that  the  reader 
sees  the  dead-end  quality  life  can  have  on  the  reservation.   A  realistic 
and  moving  account.   (CB) 
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Deloria,  Vine.  Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins:     An  Indian  Manifesto,      Macmil- 
lan,  1969.   $5.95,  279  p. 

Probably  the  most  v^ell-known  attack  by  an  Indian  on  the  stereotypes,  myths, 
and  half-truths  suffered  by  his  people.  With  flair  and  sarcasm,  Deloria 
traces  the  history  of  abuse  which  has  led  to  Red  Power  militancy.   He 
makes  abundantly  clear  that  the  Indian  will  never  again  allow  whitewashing 
of  his  rich  cultural  heritage  or  exploitive  capitalism  to  pollute  his  hu- 
mane, communitarian  life-style.   (CW) 

Farb,  Peter.  Man's  Rise   to  Civilization  as  Shown  by   the  Indians  of  North 
America  from  Primeval  Times  to  the  Coming  of  the  Industrial  State.      But- 
ton, 1968.   $8.95,  332  p. 

The  author  uses  the  story  of  the  Indians  in  North  America  as  a  "living 
test  tube"  to  develop  his  theories  about  cultural  evolution.   Part  One 
examines  various  Indian  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  social  development: 
bands,  tribes,  chief doms  and  states.   In  Part  Two  is  an  account  of  how 
North  America  was  gradually  settled  and  of  evidence  of  prehistoric  cul- 
tures on  this  continent.   The  final  portion  of  the  book,  "Societies  Under 
Stress,"  is  about  contemporary  remnants  of  American  Indian  groups  and 
how  they  have  fared  since  the  white  conquest  of  North  America — why  some 
societies  have  survived  while  others  have  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Farb  writes  well  and  comes  up  with  many  interesting  and  novel 
observations  about  American  Indians.  He  is  Curator  of  American  Indian 
Cultures  at  the  Riverside  Museum  in  New  York  City.   (CB) 


Gridley,  Marian  E.  Indians  of  Today,      4th  ed. ,  publication  scheduled  for 
Sept.  1970.   Advance  orders  from  Indian  Council  Fire,  1263  W.  Pratt  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111.  60626.   $6;  discounts  to  libraries  and  schools. 

Biographical  directory  of  almost  1000  American  Indians  in  the  professions 
or  in  leadership  capacities.   Presenting  the  Indian  people  in  terms  of 
accomplishment,  the  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  area  of 
minority  group  relations.   The  editor  is  a  well  known  author  on  Indian 
subjects,  and  publisher  of  Amerindian.      (CW) 


Kopit,  Arthur.  Indians.      Hill  &  Wang  (Spotlight  Drama  Books),  1969. 
$4.95  (paper  $1.95,  94  p.) 

By  the  author  oi  Oh  Dad,   Poor  Dad   and  The  Day   the  Whores   Came  Out  to  Play 
Tennis,    this  play  is  a  brilliant,  biting  attack  on  the  mythology  of  the 
American  West  and,  in  particular,  the  treatment  of  the  American  Indian. 
The  scene  is  the  center  ring  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show,  and  char- 
acters include  Buffalo  Bill,  Sitting  Bull,  Geronimo  and  Wild  Bill  Hickok. 
A  semi-hallucinatory  drama  of  social  criticism  and  satire  that  packs  a 
real  wallop,  which  is  a  phrase  I  always  wanted  to  use  in  writing  a  re- 
view.  (MS) 
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Kroeber,  Theodora  and  Robert  F.  Heizer.  Almost  Ancestors j    the  First 
Califomians .      Sierra  Club,  1968.   $15,  168  p.,  117  photographs. 

The  documentation  of  "a  vanished  garden,"  showing  the  last  faces  of  Cal- 
ifornia tribes  white  men  have  exterminated.   The  incredible  photographs, 
haunting  verse,  and  prose  poetry  used  by  the  co-authors  (Theodora  Kroeber 
wrote  the  classic  Ishi)   make  this  work  a  study  in  Tragedy:  the  terrible 
pathos  of  genocide  framing  the  awesome  pride  and  nobility  of  the  Indian 
portraits.   "On  these  faces  /  appears  the  signature  of  strength  /  of 
spirit  that  has  transcended  suffering  /  of  force  of  character  /  of  faith 
persisting  despite  tragedy  and  ruin  /  of  the  old,  the  real  look  /  secure, 
comely,  serene,  human."   (CW) 

Momaday,  N.  Scott.  House  Made  of  Dawn.      Harper  &  Row,  1968.   $4.95,  212  p. 

The  author,  a  Kiowa  Indian,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  this  extraordinary 
novel.   It  takes  one  through  the  suffering,  estrangement,  and  bitterness 
of  a  young  Indian,  Abel ,  trying  to  cope  with  Amerikkka  outside  the  reser- 
vation.  This  alienation  is  contrasted  with  Abel's  oneness  with  the  land, 
"the  house  made  of  dawn."  An  evocative  style  reveals  such  aepths  of 
Indian  consciousness,  one  realizes  only  natural  earth-and-sky  America  is 
the  true  "home  of  the  brave."   (CW) 


Steiner,  Stan.  The  New  Indians.      Harper,  1968.   $7.95,  348  p. 

Though  written  by  a  non-Indian,  perhaps  more  polemical  than  Custer  Died 
for  Your  Sins.  This  work  also  describes  the  ideological,  social,  legal 
and  political  activism  of  angry  Indians.  It  contains  many  dramatic  nar- 
ratives, such  as  the  Washington  State  "fish- in,"  and  vivid  portraits  of 
Indian  leaders.  A  key  reference  work,  where  Custer  (unindexed)  is  not. 
Steiner  has  included  documents,  charts  of  statistics,  maps,  and  select 
bibliography.   (CW) 

Van  Every,  Dale.  Disinherited:     The  Lost  Birthright  of  the  American 
Indian.      William  Morrow  &  Company,  1966.   $6.00,  279  p. 

An  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (Cherokee,  Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw,  Creek  and  Seminole)  during  the  1830' s.   This  is  a  superbly 
written  book,  interesting  not  only  for  its  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  above,  but  also  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  this  particu- 
lar period  of  American  history.   In  Van  Every 's  opinion,  the  conflict 
between  North  and  South  over  the  Indian  Removal  Act  was  premonitory  of  the 
tensions  which  erupted  into  the  Civil  War  thirty  years  later.   (CB) 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1451  Masonic  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  94117 

Rupert  Costo,  President 

Group  of  Indian  scholars,  promoting  the  "culture,  education,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian."  Museum,  art  gallery,  library  and  arch- 
ives limited  to  members.   Publishes  the  Indian  Historian,    as  well  as  var- 
ious research  items  and  reports. 


ASSOCIATION  ON  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
432  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Publishes  Indian  Affairs   and  other  useful  material,  though  a  largely  non- 
Indian  group . 


INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION 
1585  Race  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
Leo  T.  Connor,  President 

Founded  1882.   Publishes  Indian  Truth. 


INDIANS  OF  ALL  TRIBES  (The  Liberators  of  Alcatraz) 

Dean  Chavers ,  Mainland  Coordinator 

American  Indian  Center 

3189  16th  Street 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  94103 


INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS  (see  Native  American  Arts,    p.  18) 
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NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Earl  Old  Person,  President 

The  "United  Nations  of  the  Tribes,"  founded  1944.   Open  to  trilpes,  organ- 
izations and  individuals,  both  red  and  white.   Major  activity  is  keeping 
vigilance  on  legislation.   The  fiery  Vine  Deloria  was  a  past  director. 
Membership  fluctuates  according  to  urgency  of  national  issues  affecting 
the  member  tribes,  which  range  from  40  to  100.   Membership  $10.   Pub- 
lishes The  Sentinel. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  YOUTH  COUNCIL 
3102  Central,  S.E. 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  87106 
Mel  Thom,  Chairman 
Bill  Pensonean,  President 

Founded  in  1961  as  the  SNCC  of  Indian  Affairs.   Represents  not  tribes, 
but  individual  young  Indian  students.   More  liberal  and  excitable  than 
NCAI,  including  to  the  spectacular  short  term  project  rather  than  ex- 
tended programs.  Has  non-Indian,  non-voting  members.   Membership  $5. 
Publishes  ABC   (Americans  Before  Columbus). 


UNITED  NATIVE  AMERICANS 
P.O.  Box  26126 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  94126 
Lehman  Brightman,  Director 

Dynamic  and  militant  organization  demanding  full  Indian  rights  and  free- 
doms. Publishes  the  newspaper  Warpath. 


CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  LAND  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION 

Box  605 

Simi,  Ca.  93065 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Box  4775 

Sacramento,  Ca.  95825 

Admi-iistration  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  except  in  reservations 
along  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside  (under  the 
Phoenix  Office);  450,000  acres  of  trust  lands,  76  reservations  and  ranch- 
erias.   Field  offices  at  Hoopa  (Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  is  largest  in 
California),  Riverside,  Palm  Springs.   Publishes  reports,  bibliographies; 
Indicns  of  California^    1966  (19  p.)  is  basic  survey. 
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CALIFORNIA  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
1107  9th  Street 
Sacramento,  Ca.  95814. 

Reports. 


CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
1349  Crawford  Road 
Modesto,  Ca.  95350 

Focuses  on  improvement  of  Indian  welfare  through  better  education  for  all 
people.  Published  California  Indian  Education^    1967,  an  80-page  report. 


CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  LEGAL  SERVICES 
2527  Dwight  Way 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94704 


CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Box  319 

Sacramento,  Ca.  95812 

Northern  California  interest  group  for  the  advancement  of  the  "health, 
education,  social  status  and  general  welfare"  of  Indians.   Publishes  the 
quarterly  newsletter  Indian  Affairs  in  California. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  TRADITIONAL  INDIAN  LAND  AND  LIFE 
2259  1/2  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90018 

Opposes  "attempt  to  wipe  out  the  true  traditional  way  of  life,"  and  "all 
outside  interference  in  Indian  affairs.'"  Newsletter. 


INTER-TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  CALIFORNIA 
1518  L  Street 
Sacramento,  Ca.  95814 

"Unity  of  all  California  Indians."  Information  clearing  house,  economic 
and  educational  opportunity  programs.  Tribal  Spokesman^   monthly  news- 
letter. 


There  are  many  tribal  federations  such  as  The  United  Sioux  Tribes  and 
the  All-Pueblo  Council,  which  a  library's  regional  BIA  office  should  know. 
Groups  often  form  around  a  specific  issue,  such  as  the  Alcatraz  occupation. 
During  the  Poor  People's  March,  Indian  participants  formed  the  Coalition  of 
American  Indian  Citizens.   Many  regional  groups  have  been  formed,  such  as 
the  Survivors  of  American  Indians,  Inc.,  which  in  the  Northwest  is  concerned 
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exclusively  with  fishing  rights.   Most  cities  have  urban  centers  where 
Indians  can  meet  and  socialize  and  work  on  specific  issues  and  projects, 
The  best  known  are  in  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 


************************************************************************* 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF 

INFORMATION 

America:     History  and  Life,   A  Guide  to  Feriodioal  Literature.      American 
Bibliographical  Center,  Clio  Press,  Riviera  Campus,  2010  Alameda  Padre 
Serra,  Santa  Barbara,  Ca.  93103.   Quarterly.   Cost  per  year  based  on 
service  rate  principle. 

The  tool  to  use  for  picking  up  current  articles  on  Indians  in  600  histor- 
ical journals,  including  elusive  ones  nnblished  by  state  and  local  his- 
torical societies.   The  material  is  gathered  under  "Indians"  and  "Western 
Movement  and  Indian  Wars."   All  citations  are  abstracted. 


GREYOWL  INDIAN  CRAFT  CO. 
P.O.  Box  855H 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11435 

One  of  the  larger  supply  centers  for  Indian  craft  materials.   How-to-do- 
it patrons  and  hobbyists  should  find  Greyowl's  free,  80-page,  illustrated 
catalog  useful. 


HASKELL  INSTITUTE  (BIA  Vocational  School) 
Publications  Service 
Lawrence ,  Kansas  66044 

Prints  a  free,  15-page  Publications  Pricelist     which  fully  describes  the 
readers,  reference  books,  handicraft  books,  records,  etc.,  put  out  by  the 
BIA's  Division  of  Education.   Easier  to  order  from  than  Monthly   Catalog. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  CENTER 
I.e. A. P.  Trailers 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Ariz.  85281 

Free  mimeographed,  annotated  price  list  called  Indian  Education  Publica- 
tions  which  lists  bibliographies  and  resource  units  available  from  the 
Center. 
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Native  American  Arts.      U.S.  Department  of  Interior.   Indian  Arts  and  Craft 
Board,  1968.   Irregular.   Price  varies  (no.  1,  65c). 

"A  serial  publication  of  special  titles. . .devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  of  Native  Americans — the  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts."   A  hand- 
some booklet,  in  this  issue  focusing  through  photographs  and  articles  upon 
the  program  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe.   This 
exciting  school  offers  training  in  virtually  all  the  graphic  and  plastic 
arts  as  well  as  drama,  music,  the  dance  and  creative  writing.   For  further 
information  on  the  Institute  write:   Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts, 
Cerrillos  Road,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501. 


A  Preliminary  Bibliography  of  Selected  Children's  Books  About  American 
Indians.      Published  by  American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.,  432  Park  Avenue,  S., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016.   1969.   14  p.   Price? 

"Each  book  listed  herein  was  read,  reviewed,  and  recommended  by  an  Ameri- 
can Indian. . .This  list  [of  63  books]  is  a  preliminary  version  of  a  larger 
bibliography  to  be  completed  and  published  in  1970  and  to  include  books 
selected  from  over  six  hundred  read." 


Vista  Volunteer.      VISTA,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1200  19th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506.   Monthly. 

The  June  1969  issue,  titled  "Native  Son,"  is  entirely  devoted  to  articles 
about  American  Indians.   The  November  1968  issue  contains  an  illustrated 
craft  article,  with  addresses  of  craft  organizations.   Since  many  VISTA 
volunteers  are  working  with  Indians,  several  issues  feature  articles  on 
various  tribes,  with  emphasis  on  current  problems. 


A  Mangle  of  History  from   25  Lessons  in 
Citizenship    C1969]  by  D.L.  Hennessey, 
Supervisor!  of  Citizensiiip  Ciassest 
Nortiiern  California 


i.i;ss()N  111 

l-AKI.V  lllSrORY 
Ihe  population  of  the  Uiiilcd  Sl.itcs  in  llic  ly^O  Census  was  179,323,- 

A  few  hundred  ye.irs  ago  there  were  nu  white  people  in  this  country.  The 
only  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  the  Indians,  iiicse  Indians  usu- 
ally lived  in  small  bands  and  w.uidcicd  .ilxnit  fioin  place  to  place.  'I'hcy  lived 
mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  'Ihcy  were  often  quarrelsome.  Some  of  the 
different  tribes  or  bands  had  settled  homes  and  were  partly  civilized,  but 
most  of  them  were  wandering  savages  who  did  nothing  to  develop  this  great 
country. 

We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  the  first  white  people  came  to  America. 
There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Norsemen,  from  Northern  Europe,  landed 
on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  about  the  year  1000.  If  this  be  true,  the  expedi- 
tion was  of  little  value,  as  no  permanent  settlement  was  made.  If  any  of  the 
Norsemen  remained  in  this  country,  ihcy  dicil  of  hardships  or  were  killed 
by  the  Indians. 

The  real  discovery  of  America  was  made  in  1492  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. Columbus  believed  the  earth  to  be  rouiul  and  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain  sent  him,  with  three  small  shijis,  to  '  'to  find  a  short  way  to  India  by 
sailing  west.  He  dkcovcred  San  SaK-  '  .inail  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near 

the  southeast^  ast  of  the  I'-  '  He  took  possession  in  the  n.i"^- 
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ofSt»-*  made''  ^cs  to  Amcric. 

I-'  lo.sail  to''-    ■ 


WHAT  LESSENS  THEM 
DIMINISHES  US. 
FOR  THERE  IS 
NO  ISLAND. 


DAVID  BROWER 
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TheAmerican 
Heritasc  sifts  qf  the 

The  vast  range  of  Indian  peoples  that  inhabited  this  hemisphere  in 
the  15th  century  covered  the  whole  spectrum  of  "civilized"  experience, 
from  the  simplest  form  of  social  life  to  classic  civilizations  that  in 
some  instances  operated  more  effectively  than  their  European  counter- 
parts.  An  attempt  to  record  briefly  the  rich  collection  of  culture,  the 
wealth  of  new  food,  the  beauty  of  the  arts  and  the  varied  life  styles 
that  made  up  the  world  of  the  Americas  must  be  sketchy  and  even  slighting 
to  some  groups.   How  much  harder  then,  to  describe  the  even  more  vital 
contributions  to  the  human  spirit  made  by  the  Indians.   The  only  excuse 
for  this  capsule  account  is  the  hope  that  even  an  abbreviated  recapitula- 
tion of  our  Indian  heritage  is  of  value  in  reminding  us  of  our  debts,  in 
particular,  the  Indian's  greatest  bequest:   a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmon- 
ious cooperation  that  has  never  been  more  meaningful  and  necessary  than 
now. 

The  difficulty  in  writing  about  the  Indians  begins  with  the  word  it- 
self— a  case  of  mistaken  Identity  by  Europeans.   The  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  never  used  this  term,  and  even  the  names  by  which  we 
know  most  "Indian"  groups  now  are  simply  appellations  the  early  settlers 
and  missionaries  gave  them  as  simplistic  descriptions,  or  which  evolved 
from  linguistic  misunderstandings.   Anthropological  terms  are  another 
stumbling  block.   Words  such  as  "primitive,"  "civilized,"  "culture," 
"tribe"  and  "State"  are  no  doubt  useful  for  arranging  groups  and  catalog- 
ing people,  but  perhaps  a  major  barrier  to  the  true  understanding  of 
human-ness. 

The  first  "New  World"  settlers  came  over  a  land  bridge  across  the 
Bering  Strait  20,000  to  30,000  years  ago.   These  travelers  were  of  the 
"Proto-Mongolold"  stock,  though  they  as  a  race  are  older  than  present- 
day  Asian  peoples.   There  are  descendants  of  the  first  Indians  whose 
blood  groups  are  "purer"  than  that  of  any  other  race,  and  they  may  well 
be  the  oldest  living  people  on  the  earth  today.   Of  the  80  class  vari- 
eties of  Man,  8   are  Indian  types,  so  they  don't  "all  look  alike"  either. 
40%  of  all  languages  today  are  Indian  languages,  and  these  are  not  var- 
iants or  dialects.   Experts  disagree  on  the  number  of  original  root 
tongues.   Estimates  vary  from  5  to  60.   Indian  social  structures  at  the 
time  of  Columbus  ranged  from  primitive,  nomadic,  to  complex,  even  pro- 
grammed societies,  with  all  the  anthropological  and  political  states  in 
between":   hunters,  gatherers,  simple  farmers--ln  tribes,  federations, 
democracies  and  totalitarian  governments. 

But  what  of  the  people — it  is  impossible  to  give  a  universal  charac- 
ter to  any  group  or  race,  and  the  Indians  of  the  New  World  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  many  cultures,  often  with  little  contact  between  them.   Yet  cer- 
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tain  qualities  seem  to  appear  over  and  over  in  widely  separated  places. 
The  Indian  had  a  reverence  for  the  earth — as  the  giver  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  beauties  of  life — to  be  shared  by  all  who  had  need.   The  land 
belonged  to  all  members  of  the  tribe,  and  those  who  would  come  after  them. 
It  had  to  be  cherished  and  preserved.   Joint  ownership  and  communal  shar- 
ing was  as  universal  in  the  New  World  as  private  ownership  was  in  the 
Old.   This  belief  in  the  need  to  husband  the  land  was  so  pervasive,  that 
the  Incas,  while  being  one  of  the  most  totalitarian  of  peoples,  practiced 
methods  of  conservation  far  beyond  our  rip-off  "mastering"  of  nature. 
As  an  Indian  explained:   "A  white  man  sees  a  mountain  and  asks,  'How 
can  I  change  you?'   An  Indian  seeing  the  same  mountain  asks,  'How  can 
I  live  with  you?"' 

The  land  the  Europeans  saw  was  vast  and  varied,  and  it  was  cent- 
uries before  they  explored  it  all.   On  it  grew  wondrous  new  taste  treats  : 
corn  and  potatoes,  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  peppers,  tomatoes, 
pumpkins,  peanuts,  avocados,  pineapples  and  chilies.  Over  half  the  food- 
stuffs of  the  modern  world  were  first  cultivated  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere!  At  least  50  new  drugs  and  medicines  were  products  of  Indian 
lore. 

The  major  contributions  of  the  Indian  are  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, conservation,  government  and  human  relations.   Their  crafts,  such 
as  pottery,  baskets  and  jewelry,  are  museum  pieces  today,  an  impressive 
array  of  wonders.   The  Indian's  motivations  were  spiritual  rather  than 
material.   Beyond  developing  the  foods  he  needed,  and  working  success- 
fully in  his  environment  to  survive,  Indian  art  was  devoted  to  the  gods 
or  to  satisfy  religious  duties  rather  than  to  exalt  the  individual  ego. 
Even  the  classic  civilizations  (Mayan,  Incan,  etc.)  that  have  left  mon- 
umental works  of  architecture  lived  in  much  of  the  same  type  home  that 
the  Indians  of  those  countries  live  in  today.   These  same  cultures  pro- 
duced marvels  of  engineering  and  were  among  the  world's  greatest  astron- 
omers.  But  here  again,  the  purpose  was  either  to  ensure  better  harvest 
or  to  worship  their  gods. 

The  materialistic  concept  of  life  that  motivated  most  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  produced  the  masterpieces  of  the  Western  World  was  absent. 
There  were  no  popes  or  princes  to  commission  works  for  their  palaces. 
Also  lacking  was  the  egocentric  Western  competitiveness,  so  no  indica- 
tion is  given  of  the  individual  artist. 

New  forms  of  recreation  also  came  from  the  New  World.   Ball  games 
were  popular,  and  many  of  our  sports  today  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Indians.   Europeans  had  less  experience  in  group  interaction.   Indian 
love  of  the  earth  and  outdoor  life,  in  contrast  to  European  fear  of  it, 
brought  to  the  whole  world  a  new  appreciation  of  getting  back  to  nature. 
Many  a  happy  camper  on  a  jaunt  in  the  mountains  owes  these  joys  to  In- 
dian example. 

In  the  field  of  government  and  politics  the  Indian  has  set  an  even 
more  valuable  precedent.   Concepts  such  as  participatory  democracy, 
honorable  compromise,  shared  leadership,  natural  authority  rather  than 
inherited  rights,  federations  of  independent  states,  and  social  wel- 
fare were  practiced  by  the  Indian  long  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man. 

The  concept  of  war  was  not  a  new  one  to  most  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  nations,  but  many  of  them  (in  particular  the  pueblo  groups:  Hopi, 
Zuni,  Pima)  had  been  completely  peaceful  for  centuries.   Most  of  the 
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tribes  that  did  fight  fought  for  honor  rather  than  gain.   The  taking  of 
prisoners  for  sacrifice  was  important  to  some,  such  as  the  Aztecs,  since 
it  was  a  part  of  their  religious  practice  to  supply  noble  victims — i.e. 
a  brave  warrior.   Even  here  it  followed  a  pattern,  and  hostility  would 
cease  when  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been  taken  or  too  many  casualties 
suffered  by  their  own  side.   Some  Plains  Indians  felt  it  a  great  achieve- 
ment simply  to  touch  their  opponents  without  harming  them,  and  then  to 
get  away  unscathed.   This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  Indians  were  unwar- 
like,  though  in  most  cases  the  real  savagery  in  battle  occurred  after 
the  arrival  of  the  whites. 

The  Iroquois  were  extremely  aggressive  and  belligerent,  but  inter- 
estingly enough,  authorities  have  found  that  the  hostility  and  cruelty 
of  Iroquois  warriors  led  to  severe  psychological  disturbances.   They 
suffered  horribly  from  nightmares  and  terrible  visions.   This  led  to  a 
form  of  dream  therapy  and  group  interaction  that  is  similar  to  modern 
psychoanalysis,  though  it  predates  Freud  by  two  centuries.   The  Iroquois 
believed  that  unconscious  desires  revealed  through  dreams  (the  Ondinncnk) 
must  be  satisfied,  or  sickness  and  death  would  result.   So  dreams  were 
acted  out  upon  awakening.   Since  they  realized  they  could  not  always 
understand  these  dreams,  they  used  a  form  of  group  therapy  to  interpret 
them.   These  were  called  dream  guessing  rites,  and  the  acting  out  of  a 
dream  was  then  performed,  often  by  others  in  the  tribe.   The  Iroquois' 
need  for  such  a  treatment  was  probably  brought  about  by  their  uniquely 
hostile  and  anxious  way  of  life.   Dreams,  of  course,  were  a  form  of 
spiritual  communication  for  many  of  the  Indians,  and  the  peaceful  Pueblo 
people  seem  to  have  been  able  to  enjoy  their  visions. 

Peace  was  the  way  of  life  among  many  of  the  people  of  the  New  World. 
A  life  that  is  spent  in  cooperative  sharing,  and  in  communion  with  the 
natural  world,  has  little  room  for  the  systematic  destruction  of  others. 
Most  had  a  great  reverence  for  their  neighbors  as  a  part  of  the  universe, 
where  all  things,  plants,  animals  and  men  are  brothers.   They  were  more 
concerned  in  making  life  liveable  than  in  making  war.   But  perhaps  all 
this  was  best  stated  by  a  young  Indian,  speaking  to  a  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs.   The  Commissioner  was  anxious  to  Amerioanize   the  Indian: 

"You  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  that  my  people  were 
Americans  for  thousands  of  years  before  your  people  were.   The 
question  is  not  how  you  can  Americanize  us  but  how  we  can  Amer- 
icanize you.   We  have  been  working  at  that  for  a  long  time. 
Sometimes  we  are  discouraged  at  the  results.   But  we  will  keep 
trying.   And  the  first  thing  we  want  to  teach  you  is  that,  in 
the  American  way  of  life,  each  man  has  respect  for  his  brother's 
vision.   Because  each  of  us  respected  his  brother's  dream,  we 
enjoyed  freedom  here  in  America  while  your  people  were  busy 
killing  and  enslaving  each  other  across  the  water.   The  rela- 
tives you  left  behind  are  still  trying  to  kill  each  other  and 
enslave  each  other  because  they  have  not  learned  there  that 
freedom  is  built  on  my  respect  for  my  brother's  vision  and  his 
respect  for  mine.   We  have  a  hard  trail  ahead  of  us  in  trying 
to  Americanize  you  and  your  white  brothers.   But  we  are  not 
afraid  of  hard  trails." 
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Indians  of  Hispanic-America  have  come  closer  to  this  goal.   The  Iber- 
ian and  Indian  have  borrowed  from  each  other;  and  South  America,  while 
celebrating  its  Indian  heritage,  has  really  produced  a  new  culture  which 
is  a  mixture  of  both  worlds,  old  and  new.   Unfortunately,  North  America 
has  kept  apart  from  its  Indian  legend,  and  Indian  life  has  remained  a 
mystery  to  most  whites. 

Even  well-meaning  people,  who  strive  to  Westernize  the  Indi-an  for 
his  aim  good,    are  often  not  aware  of  the  effect  the  Indian  has  had  on 
the  culture  of  this  country. 

The  Indians  in  the  U.S.  were  given  two  alternatives:   assimilation 
or  separatism.   It  is  only  to  be  wished  a  third  course  could  be  followed: 
mutual  acculturation — or  at  least  the  respect  by  the  white  man  for  the 
Indian's  desire  to  remain  Indian. 

— Peggy  O'Donnell 
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NON-OFDINAFY 
FEAUTYsn  Indisn 


All  paths  are  the  same:   they  lead  nowhere.   Does  this 
path  have  a  heart?  They  are  paths  going  through  the  bush,  or 
into  the  bush.   In  my  own  life  I  could  say  I  have  traversed 
long,  long  paths,  but  I  am  not  anywhere.   My  benefactor's 
question  has  meaning  now.   Does  this  path  have  a  heart?   If 
it  does,  the  path  is  good;  if  it  doesn't,  it  is  of  no  use. 
Both  paths  lead  nowhere;  but  one  has  a  heart;  the  other 
doesn't.   One  makes  for  a  joyful  journey;  as  long  as  you 
follow  it,  you  are  one  with  it.   The  other  will  make  you 
curse  your  life.   One  makes  you  strong;  the  other  weakens 
you. . . 

For  me  there  is  only  the  traveling  on  paths  that  have 
heart,  on  any  path  that  may  have  heart.   There  I  travel,  and 
the  only  worthwhile  challenge  is  to  traverse  its  full  length. 
And  there  I  travel  looking,  looking  breathlessly. 

— Castaneda,  Carlos.  The  Teachings  of  Don  Juan.      University  of 
California  Press,  1968,  196  pp.   $5.95.   Paper,  Ballantine,  $.95, 


At  the  risk  of  disappointing  Grove  Press  aficionados,  let  me  state 
at  the  outset  that  this  book  is  not  a  manual  of  erotic  seduction.   The 
don  Juan  in  question,  far  from  being  the  dashing  bed-hopper  of  yore,  was 
a  60-some  year  old  Yaqui  Indian  sorcerer,  whom  Carlos  Castaneda,  a  grad- 
uate anthropology  student  at  UCLA,  met  in  a  border  town  in  1960.   Casta- 
neda was  originally  interested  in  studying  the  medicinal  plants  used  by 
the  Indians  and  asked  don  Juan  to  tell  him  about  peyote,  the  hallucino- 
genic cactus  widely  used  by  Indians.   At  first  reluctant,  don  Juan  later 
decided  to  take  Castaneda  on  as  an  apprentice  "brujo"  or  sorcerer.   (Each 
"brujo,"  don  Juan  confided,  was  supposed  to  pass  his  knowledge  on  to  one 
other  person.)   Castaneda  began  his  apprenticeship  in  June,  1961,  and 
continued  it  during  the  summers  of  four  more  years.   At  one  point  don 
Juan  told  him  it  was  necessary  to  defeat  man's  four  natural  enemies: 
(1)  fear,  (2)  clarity,  (3)  power,  and  (4)  old  age;  the  last  one  could 
ultimately  never  be  defeated,  but  could  only  be  held  off  for  awhile. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  rigor  of  his  experiences,  incredible  perceptions,  and 
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journeys  in  beauty  and  diabolic  terror,  Castaneda  abandoned  his  almost 
Faustian  pursuit  of  knowledge  through  hallucinogenic  doors  of  perception. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  what  Castaneda  heard  and  saw  are  terri- 
fying, particularly  if  read  late  at  night;  the  book  is  in  any  event  con- 
sistently fascinating  and  well  written. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  which  is  the  most  interesting,  is  based 
on  Castaneda' s  field  notes  of  his  conversations  and  experiences.   Don 
Juan's  teachings  do  have  an  internal  logic  and  cohesion,  though  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  characteristic  of  Western  thought.   Castaneda  writes: 

...to  any  beginner^  Indian  ov  non-Indian^   the  knouledge  of  soraery 
was  rendered  incomprehensible  by  the  outlandish  aharaoteristios  of  the 
phenomena  he  experienced.     Personally ^   as  a  Western  man^  I  found  these 
characteristics  so  bizarre  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  explain 
them  in  terms  of  my  own  everyday  life,   and  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  attempt  to  classify  my  field  data  in  my  awn  terms  would  be  fu- 
tile. . . 

Don  Juan  used  three  hallucinogenic  plants:   peyote  (chemical  equiv- 
alent, mescaline),  Jimson  weed  (atropine),  and  a  mushroom  (psilocybin) . 
The  purpose  of  taking  peyote  was  to  produce  a  different  state  of  percep- 
tion, a  "state  of  nonordinary  reality,"  in  which  one  could  come  into 
contact  with  "Mescalito,"  the  "teacher"  who  would  impart  wisdom,  or 
knowledge  of  the  right  way  to  live.   The  other  two  plants  allowed  one 
to  acquire  an  "ally,"  or  the  power  to  transport  one  beyond  the  boundar- 
ies of  himself,  and  beyond  the  realm  of  ordinary  reality,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  true  knowledge  of  all  realities. 

The  Teachings  of  Don  Juan   is  different  from  many  books  on  anthropo- 
logy in  that  one  actually  experiences  the  events  rather  than  merely  read- 
ing a  factual  description,  written  from  the  outside,  disinterestedly 
apart.   To  quote  Edmund  Carpenter's  comment  on  the  dust  jacket: 

Their    [most  books  in  anthropology]  intellectual  detachment  separates 
them  from  the  essential  reality — the  human  reality.     Their  gravity  and 
jargon  erode  the   living  edge.     I  ha:oe  to  strain  my  powers  of  sensitivity 
to  establish  with  them  the  human  intimacy  they  fail  to  establish  with  me. 
I  find  most  of  them  fax  secreted  from  the  original  human  experience,  in 
cm  ajcea  that  would  be  unjust  to  call  private,  because  their  authors  try 
to  inhabit  them  with  officialness. 

Or  to  say  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way,  much  anthropology  re- 
minds me  of  what  would  happen  if  a  Martian  who  knew  nothing  about  earth 
or  its  ways  asked  what  a  human  being  looked  like  and  received  an  X-ray, 
or  asked  what  a  table  looked  like  and  received  a  description  in  terms  of 
whirling  nuclear  particles.   They  might  be  true,  but  hardly  very  helpful. 

In  an  age  of  pop  psychedelia  and  dangerously  uninformed  mind-blowing, 
libraries  should  purchase  other  books  of  the  quality  of  Castaneda 's,  which 
describe  the  Indian's  long  knowledge  in  taking  such  journeys  into  the 
mind.  Weston  La  Barre's  The  Teyote   Cult,   Yale  University  Press,  1938 
(Yale  University  Publications  in  Anthropology,  No.  19),  is  the  classic 
study  of  the  peyote  religion  of  the  Mexican  and  American  Indians, 
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centered  now  in  the  Native  American  Church,  the  principal  church  of  the 
American  Indians.   As  of  1960,  the  church  claimed  some  200,000  members, 
and  it  is  still  growing.   La  Barre's  book  is  quite  good,  giving  much 
factual  information.   It  describes  the  profound  respect   and  vigorous 
philosophical  education  through  which  the  Indians  use  peyote  as  an  actual 
communion  of  religious  awe  and  celebration.   However,  the  book  is  still 
anthropology  written  from  the  outside,  even  though  La  Barre  participated 
in  the  rites  of  fifteen  tribes  that  use  peyote.   Thus  Carpenter's  remarks 
are  quite  applicable;  it  does  not  have  the  "human  reality"  with  which 
Castaneda  writes.   Libraries  having  the  original  1938  edition  of  La  Barre 
would  be  well  advised  to  buy  the  new  and  enlarged  fifth  edition  published 
in  paperback  in  1969  (Schocken  Books,  1969,  $2.45).   This  is,  in  effect, 
a  new  book,  since  it  not  only  contains  the  original  text  but  also  two 
additional  articles  which  bring  the  book  up  to  date:   "Twenty  Years  of 
Peyote  Studies"  (written  in  1958)  and  "The  Last  Five  Years  of  Peyote 
Studies"  (written  in  1963)  ;  these  articles  are  mainly  bibliographical 
essays.   There  is  also  an  expanded  index  and  a  new  introduction  which 
discusses,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  peyote  by  beatniks  and  hippies. 

There  are  other  classic  books  in  this  general  area.   Aldous  Huxley 
took  mescaline  and  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  experience  that  he  wrote 
two  books  about  it:  The  Doors  of  Perception   and  Heaven  and  Hell,   N.Y. 
and  Evanston,  Harper  &  Row,  1954,  $4.95.   Before  him,  Havelock  Ellis  took 
mescaline  and  was  likewise  entranced.   His  article,  "Mescal,  a  New  Arti- 
ficial Paradise,"  appeared  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  Annual  Report  for 
1897  (Washington,  D.C.,  1898),  pp.  537-548.   He  writes:   "It  may  at  least 
be  claimed  that  for  a  healthy  person  to  be  once  or  twice  admitted  to  the 
rites  of  mescal  is  not  only  an  unforgettable  delight,  but  an  educational 
influence  of  no  mean  value."  At  the  end  of  Ellis'  article  a  patron  has 
annotated  SFPL's  copy  with  the  comment:   "FAT  CITY"  written  in  large  black 
letters. 

One  should  also  mention  Robert  S.  DeRopp's  fascinating  book,  Drugs 
and  the  Mind,    St.  Martin's  Press,  1957,  o.p.,  which  has  a  long  article  on 
mescaline.   This  book  is  available  in  paperback,  1960,  Evergreen  Black 
Cat  Books,  Grove  Press,  $.95.   Many  articles  on  the  peyote  cult  have  also 
appeared  in  the  periodical.  Psychedelic  Hepiew. 
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A  book  that  is  definitely  NOT  recommended  is  Bernard  Roseman's 
Peyote  Story,    Borden,  $1.00.   It  is  full  of  hysteria  and  misinformation. 

— Michael  J.  Spencer 
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Life  with  Great 
White  Father 


Since  the  first  European  settlers  "discovered"  North  America  and 
claimed  the  land  on  which  over  800,000  Indians  already  lived,  the  white 
man  has  not  ceased  harassing  the  red  man.   For  three  hundred  years  In- 
dians have  lost  their  lives,  lands  and  economic  organization  whenever 
they  hindered  white  expansion  or  profit.   Losses  were  slow  at  first,  but 
as  the  small  white  settlements  grew,  considerable  military  and  economic 
power  enforced  the  arrogant  belief  that  the  white  man  had  better  use  for 
the  land,  and  therefore,  better  claim  to  it. 

Indian  relations  were  crucial  in  early  U.S.  history,  and  an  import- 
ant subject  of  government  attention.  The  Continental  Congress  created  a 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  in  July,  1775.  When  the  new  Constitutional 
government  was  established  in  1789,  Indian  affairs  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  1849,  the  Bureau  and  all  Indian  mat- 
ters were  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Interior.  Most  relation- 
ships between  Indians  and  the  federal  government  still  occur  through  the 
BIA. 

National  policy  toward  the  Indians  has  varied  over  the  years,  and  so 
have  the  programs  of  government  agencies.   When  the  BIA  was  organized, 
the  established  Indian  policy  was  "removal."  By  this  policy,  Indians 
east  of  the  Mississippi  surrendered  their  lands  to  the  government  and 
received  western  lands  in  exchange.   Indians  fought  removal  in  the  courts, 
but  the  futility  of  resistance  was  shown  with  the  first  forcible  removals 
in  1836. 

Removal  remained  the  policy  until  after  the  Civil  War,  but  as  the 
railroad  opened  the  West,  white  land  hunger  demanded  even  more  efficient 
methods  of  obtaining  Indian  land. 

The  growth  of  the  West  also  brought  a  change  in  Indians'  legal 
status.  Westerners,  better  represented  in  the  House  than  in  the  Senate, 
wanted  an  end  to  Indian  treaties,  which  required  only  Senate  approval. 
The  House  used  its  power  over  appropriations  to  force  a  change.   A  law 
of  1871  denied  Indian  tribes  their  former  status  as  powers  with  whom  the 
U.S.  could  make  treaties,  and  Indian  affairs  became  a  matter  of  ordinary 
statute  law. 

The  end  of  treaty  negotiations  helped  substitute  reservations  for 
removal.   In  some  early  treaties,  Indians  ceded  or  sold  part  of  their 
holdings  to  the  U.S.  and  "reserved"  the  rest  for  their  own  use.   The  new 
policy  was  to  segregate  all  Indians  on  such  reserved  land,  but  with  a 
difference.   Treaties  had  given  some  say  to  the  Indians,  and  usually  left 
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them  on  part  of  their  ancestral  lands.  Now  the  government  simply  set 
land  aside  and  moved  the  Indians  there,  however  far  it  might  be  from 
their  homes . 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  saw  the  first  large- 
scale  efforts  to  "civilize"  the  Indians  by  forcing  on  them  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  highest  cultural  form  possible,  the  white  man's  way  of 
life.   The  two  most  important  aspects  of  the  civilizing  attempt,  schools 
and  allotment  of  land,  have  been  the  most  controversial  of  the  BIA's 
activities.   Schools  for  Indians  made  a  valiant  effort  to  produce  repli- 
cas of  white  middle  class  children.   The  survivors  of  this  program  were 
unfit  for  anything  except  employment  by  the  BIA.   Most  schools  were 
boarding  schools,  for  Indian  parents  were  considered  bad  influences. 
The  "best"  schools  removed  their  charges  to  the  East,  and  boarded  them 
among  white  families  during  vacations.   The  children  were  forbidden  to 
speak  their  native  language,  observe  their  native  religion,  or  respect 
their  parents'  ways. 

"Allotment"  was  supposed  to  civilize  the  Indian  by  developing  in 
him  the  Protestant  work  ethic  necessary  for  the  rigors  of  a  capitalistic 
mode  of  life.   Reservation  land  was  divided  into  plots  and  distributed 
to  individual  Indians.   They  were  expected  at  once  to  recognize  the  great 
virtue  of  private  ownership  and  develop  the  "get  up  and  go"  which  was 
entirely  alien  to  Indian  culture  with  its  communal  life-style.   Results 
were  disastrous  for  the  Indian.   Untrained  in  farming  techniques,  accus- 
tomed to  cooperative  ownership  and  not  viewing  the  earth  as  anyone's 
real  estate,  they  were  unimpressed  by  paper  deeds,  and  rapidly  sold  the 
land  title  for  a  fraction  of  its  "value."  After  the  first  few  allot- 
ments, the  government  tried  to  protect  the  Indians  by  making  their  land 
title  inalienable  for  a  period  of  years,  in  the  persistent  belief  that, 
given  time,  the  Indian  would  learn  to  value  private  property  above  all 
else.   Forbidden  to  sell  the  land,  the  Indian  now  leased  it  for  a  pit- 
tance to  the  whites  who  flocked  to  each  newly-allotted  reservation. 

Government  Indian  policy  remained  much  the  same  from  the  1870 's  to 
1934.   Children  were  taken  from  their  homes  to  schools  where  teachers 
might  be  kind,  but  hardly  ever  understanding.   Allotment  proceeded  with 
or,  mostly,  without  Indian  consent.   The  government  spent  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  Indian  lands  on  the  educational  system  the  Indians  hated. 
The  only  significant  change  was  citizenship,  bestowed  on  Indians  in  1924. 
However,  most  Indians  had  no  use  or  respect  for  the  white  man's  govern- 
ment, and  their  potential  power  at  the  polls  was  not  used. 

In  1933,  under  Roosevelt,  John  Collier  became  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  a  major  policy  shift  occurred.   The  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  1934  and  other  new  programs  ended  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  actu- 
ally restored  some  lands  to  the  Indians,  created  a  loan  fund  for  land 
development,  encouraged  conservation  and  provided  agricultural  extension 
services.   In  schools,  a  major  shift  from  boarding  schools  to  day  schools 
near  children's  homes  was  made,  and  a  new  curriculum  emphasized  tradi- 
tional Indian  arts  and  crafts  and  vocational  training  suitable  for  rural 
life.   The  new  programs  were  neither  uniformly  good  nor  uniformly  ap- 
plied, but  for  many  Indians  they  meant  both  improved  living  conditions 
and  increased  racial  and  personal  pride. 

The  Republican  administration  of  the  1950 's  reorganized  Indian  ad- 
ministration with  the  intent  of  encouraging  total  assimilation  into  white 
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culture  and  ending  federal  economic  responsibility  for  Indians.   "Term- 
ination" was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  number  of  tribes  were  forced  to 
accept  agreements  by  which  the  government  dissociated  itself  from  the 
future  management  of  their  affairs,  a  status  for  which  many  of  even  the 
most  prosperous  tribes  were  unready.   Termination  came  to  an  almost  com- 
plete halt  by  the  late  50's,  as  the  lamentable  results  of  the  first  ex- 
periments were  seen. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  considerable  discussion  of  future  In- 
dian policy,  but  real  trends  are  not  yet  clear.   There  is  little  question 
that  some  reorganization  of  the  BIA  is  needed,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
bureaucratically  entrenched  agencies  the  government  has.   But  while  some 
urge  that  the  BIA  should  be  moved  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  where 
it  is  the  only  social  service  agency,  to  HEW^  which  runs  many  other  ser- 
vice agencies,  others  say  that  Indian  affairs  are  of  such  crucial  import- 
ance that  the  BIA  should  be  placed  directly  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, where,  they  say,  it  would  be  highly  visible  and  get  the  attention 
it  deserves.   Still  others  object  to  any  plan  which  would  leave  the  BIA 
intact,  and  urge  that  the  only  effective  way  to  break  up  bureaucratic 
inertia  is  to  distribute  BIA  activities  to  various  appropriate  agencies, 
such  as  the  Office  of  Education.   They  point  to  the  success  of  the  Indian 
Health  Division  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  made  great  strides 
since  1955,  when  the  grossly  inadequate  BIA  health  services  were  trans- 
ferred, as  proof  that  such  a  policy  would  lead  to  improvement. 

There  are  also  many  Indians  who  want  the  BIA  left  where  it  is.   They 
argue  that  it  is  at  least  their  own  pet  bureaucracy,  that  they  know  its 
tricks ,  and  are  finally  getting  it  subverted  from  within  with  large  num- 
bers of  young  Indian  employees.   They  fear  that  a  new  bureaucracy  would 
indeed  be  efficient — an  efficient  way  for  the  white  man  to  continue  tel- 
ling the  red  man  what  is  good  for  him.   What  they  really  want  is  for  the 
government  to  give  them  the  funds  to  solve  their  own  problems  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  the  Indian  tradition.   They  point  to  the  Navajo 
school  at  Rough  Rock,  funded  by  OEO  and  the  BIA,  but  run  entirely  by  the 
(largely  illiterate)  Navajo  community,  and  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  electron- 
ics factory  where  employees  work  when  they  please,  as  examples  of  suc- 
cessful and  effective  programs  which  only  an  Indian  could  think  of.   The 
rise  of  militant  Indian  groups,  composed  largely  of  young  people  who  are 
far  more  knowledgeable  about  the  workings  of  the  white  man's  society  than 
their  elders,  suggests  that  more  and  more  Indians  will  plan  their  own 
programs  and  future,  with  the  federal  government  recognizing  its  responsi- 
bility for  years  of  abuse  and  neglect  by  providing  adequate  funds  for  pro- 
grams.  The  usual  ignorance  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
general  population,  as  well  as  inauspicious  Nixon  appointments  in  Interior 
and  the  BIA,  suggest,  however,  that  the  new  militance  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  any  substantial  change  which  is  truly  in  the  Indian's  in- 
terest. 

Sources  of  information  about  U.S.  Government  Indian  relations  are 
scattered  and  incomplete.   No  complete  up-to-date  history  exists,  although 
virtually  every  book  or  article  about  Indians  mentions  the  government,  and 
some  regional  or  period  histories  exist.   Most  of  them  suffer  from  condes- 
cension or,  because  of  their  lack  of  currency,  are  not  at  this  time  items 
for  acquisition.   The  primary  sources  are  government  documents,  and,  es- 
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pecially  for  the  early  period,  they  share  the  usual  problems  of  biblio- 
graphic control.   For  serious  research,  the  records  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  Library  and  the  National  Archives ,  including  its  regional  Fed- 
eral Records  Centers,  are  essential  sources.   Even  for  relatively  basic 
material,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  great  number  of  government 
bodies  have  been  involved  with  Indians,  and,  as  is  the  way  of  government 
agencies,  they  all  produce  a  lot  of  paper. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  an  obvious  source  of  information, 
but  its  publications  often  lack  background  information  and  statistical 
documentation,  and  tend  to  be  self-congratulatory,  ignoring  the  numerous 
problems  Indians  have.   Other  Department  of  Interior  agencies  with  pro- 
grams affecting  Indians  are  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.   The  Public  Health  Service  issues  good  statistical 
reports  and  other  materials  on  its  Indian  services. 

A  very  important  government  publisher  of  material  about  Indians  is 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.   Some  publications  bear  the  Smithsonian  im- 
print and  that  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  others  are  issued 
separately  by  either  organization  (see  page  5)  . 

For  the  early  period  of  U.S.  Indian  relations,  treaties  are  the  es- 
sential documents.   They  are  cited  in  Volume  7  of  the  U.S.   Statutes  at 
Large .      Copies  may  be  also  obtained  from  the  Diplomatic,  Legal  and  Fis- 
cal Records  Division,  National  Archives  and  Records  Service,  8th  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20408.   There  is  also  the 
45-page  List  of  Indian  Treaties ,   with  memorandum  and  accompanying  infor- 
mation from  the  Chairman  to  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  published  m  1964  (88th  Cong.)  as  a  committee  print. 

Since  1871,  Congressional  documents  are  the  most  significant  items. 
Not  only  the  Public  Laws  themselves,  but  also  committee  reports  are  im- 
portant, such  as  the  treaty  list  just  mentioned.  A  very  important  guide 
for  getting  one  through  the  twisted  legal  tangles  affecting  the  Indians 
is  the  Handbook  of  Federal  Indian  Law  updated  by  Frank  B.  Home  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1958.  It  analyzes  the  actual  functioning 
of  statutes  and  decisions,  with  annotated  tables  of  statutes,  treaties, 
and  federal  cases. 

— Dee  Frangquist 
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The  new  after-hours  telephone  reference  service,  now  being  provided 
by  the  Berkeley  and  Oakland  Public  Libraries  (as  one  of  the  facets  of 
BOSS,  their  newly  formed  library  cooperative),  is  continuing  to  grow  in 
usage  and  popularity  as  word  of  this  innovative  service  gets  around 
to  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  residents.   During  the  first  five  weeks  (before 
a  massive  publicity  campaign  got  underway) ,  a  total  of  182  calls  were  re- 
ceived by  the  reference  librarians  manning  the  phones,  alternately,  in 
the  main  Berkeley  and  Oakland  Public  Libraries,  from  library  closing  time 
until  midnight,  seven  nights  a  week. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  busiest  nights  have  been  Saturdays.   The 
types  of  questions  asked  have  not  differed  markedly  from  those  received 
during  "regular"  hours.   Some  examples  are:   "What's  the  time  difference 
between  San  Francisco  and  London?",  "Who  is  the  fourth  member  of  the 
Beatles?",  "Who  were  the  first  U.S.  Senators  from  Hawaii?",  and  "Who  is 
President  of  Montgomery  Ward  Company?"   Contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
some,  few,  if  any,  of  the  calls  seem  to  originate  from  barrooms  or  pool 
halls — but,  hopefully,  word  will  get  around  to  them  too. 
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B  ARC'S 

WHEN  IM  DOUBT  READ  ON,,," 


American  Film  Institute.  Guide  to  College  Film  Courses ^    1969-1970. 
cl969.   $1.00  paper.   44  p.   Available  from  American  Film  Institute, 
1815  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  comprehensive  listing  of  more  than  200  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  U.S.  which  offer  courses  in  film.   Includes  degrees  offered,  film 
majors,  scholarships,  faculty,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses, 
summer  courses,  and  data  pertaining  to  equipment  and  facilities.   Indis- 
pensable for  college  and  public  libraries. 

Cela,  Camilo  Jose.  Diaaionario  Seoveto.      I.      Madrid,  Alfaguara,  1968. 
$11.75. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  Cela's  ambitious  and  scholarly  "Secret 
Dictionary."  The  use  of  the  word  "secret"  shows  the  lexicographer's 
intention  of  treating  only  those  words  regarded  as  unacceptable  in  polite 
conversation.   Just  how  exhaustive  Cela  intends  his  dictionary  to  be  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  348  pages  of  Volume  I  are  devoted  to  the 
word  "cojon"  (testicle),  its  affinitives  and  derivatives. 

Bound  to  cause  a  commotion  in  cataloging  departments,  though  not  as 
much  as  it  would  if  illustrated.   Cela  is  Spain's  best-known  living  novel- 
ist and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  Letters  since 
1957. 

— Carol  Brown 


Keller,  Mark  and  Mairi  McCormick.  A  diotioncccy  of  Words  About  Alcohol. 
Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.   1968.   $7.50. 
236  p. 

Mark  Keller  and  Mairi  McCormick,  both  well-qualified  (by  their  lab- 
oratory experience)  in  the  study  of  alcohol,  have  produced  a  1700-term 
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compendium,  the  first  authoritative  review  of  words  concerned  with  drinks, 
drinking  and  drunks.   The  "happy  hour"  researcher  may  be  disappointed, 
since  there  is  no  recipe  for  concocting  a  Black  Russian  nor  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bartender's  inquiry  of  whether  you  want  your  cocktail  "up"  or 
"over."  But  the  serious  researcher  will  find  more  generic  drinks  cited 
(mead,  moonshine,  and  eight  varieties  of  rum)  and  a  host  of  elusive  and 
historic  terms  associated  with  the  ancient  and  universal  pastime  of  drink- 
ing.  The  scope  is,  in  fact,  so  universal  that  the  dictionary  appears 
polylingual,  including  such  languages  as  Sanskrit  (soma),  Welsh  (metheg- 
lin) ,  and  Turkish  (kefir).   The  definitions  are  unusually  interesting  and 
practical  since  the  authors  have  quoted  scholars,  scientists  and  literary 
greats,  presented  anecdotes  of  folklore,  and  even  cited  authoritative 
works  like  Webster's  Second. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  function  as  definer  of  words,  the  diction- 
ary also  gives  some  useful  guides.   Federal  regulations  and  laws  are  cited 
and  explained,  the  legal  definition  of  drunkenness  and  drunken  driving 
reviewed,  and — most  fascinating — under  the  term  "Alcoholism"  is  a  test 
which  guarantees  to  point  out  a  true  alcoholic  if  taken  honestly. 

— Roberto  Esteves 
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PELF  NOTES 

A  patron  wanted  to  identify  some  paper  money  that  came  from  Asia — probably 
Thailand.   The  library  requesting  the  information  did  not  own  any  books 
containing  illustrations  of  Asian  paper  currency  and  asked  us  to  recom- 
mend a  publication  that  they  could  purchase  for  their  collection.   SFPL 
was  also  lacking  such  material,  so  we  contacted  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  to  see  what  they  could  recommend.   Their  choice  is  a  four- 
volume  set  titled  Banknotes  of  the  World  1368-1966   by  George  Sten  (Shirjieh 
Publications,  Box  259,  Menlo  Park,  Ca.  94025;  volumes  I  and  II  in  paper 
@  $7.50).   In  the  meantime,  the  library  at  the  San  Francisco  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica headquarters  said  that  the  staff  in  their  international  division  could 
probably  identify  the  patron's  currency  if  he  sent  them  a  photocopy. 


A  NAG'S  NAG 

Are  bot  flies  nagging  your  horse?  This  may  not  be  your  current  problem 
(or  rather  your  horse's  problem),  but  it  does  concern  many  horse  owners 
across  the  country.   One  of  our  patrons  wanted  to  learn  recent  methods 
of  bot  fly  control  for  an  article  she  was  writing  in  her  local  newspaper. 
Horse  bot  fly  eggs  are  ingested  by  the  horse  and  grow  into  mature  crea- 
tures by  feeding  on  his  "precious  bodily  fluids."  We  found  the  most  re- 
cent and  complete  information  in  Leaflet  No.  450  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (revised  September  1969). 


MORE  ADO  ABOUT  HORSES 


A  student  in  Marin  wanted  descriptive  information  and  diagrams  on  the 
month  by  month  development  of  the  horse  foetus  from  conception  to  birth. 
He  wanted  to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject,  since  his  own  mare  was  ex- 
pecting a  foal.  We  found  only  one  book.  Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse  Ouners 
by  Matthew  Horace  Hayes  (Arco,  N.Y.,  1964),  which  gave  fairly  thorough 
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information  about  the  various  foetal  stages.   We  referred  the  student  to 
veterinarians  listed  in  his  area  who  handle  large  animals  (there  being 
a  scarcity  of  large  animal  clinics  in  S.F.)/in  the  hope   that  a  veteri- 
narian would  have  some  pictorial  material  or  charts  on  this  subject. 


ISLAND  IN  THE  SUN 

Yes  indeed,  someone  contacted  BARC  about  buying  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 
He  preferred  this  island  to  be  in  a  tropical  area.   We  found  two  articles 
which  might  be  helpful  for  people  interested  in  buying  a  dream  island. 
The  January  1967  issue  of  House  Beautiful   has  an  article  entitled  "How 
to  Buy  an  Island,"  and  Gentlemen's  Quarterly ^    Winter  69-70,  has  an  art- 
icle, "Up  for  Grabs."   It  seems,  however,  that  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
are  easier  to  come  by  than  those  in  the  Pacific.   We  also  recommended 
that  the  patron  decide  on  a  particular  area  by  using  such  reference  works 
as  the  Pacific  Islands  Yearbook   and  then  contact  the  Land  Bureau  or  real 
estate  offices  in  that  locality. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  I.V.E.C?  A  patron,  presently  working  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Mexico,  has  heard  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  would  like  to  find  its  address.   The  I.V.E.C.  supposedly  spon- 
sors projects  concerned  with  community  development. 


BONEHEAD  TIERNEY 

A  patron  in  Petaluma  wanted  to  know  the  names  of  the  authors  in  whose 
works  the  characters  "Scipio"  and  "Bonehead  Tiemey"  appeared.   The  Short 
Story  Index   led  us  to  a  book  of  stories  by  Archibald  Rutledge  with  the 
character  "Scipio"  in  them.   Referring  back  to  the  Readers  '   Guide,   we 
found  that  Rutledge 's  stories  appeared  in  the  early  1900 's  in  such  maga- 
zines as  Country  Life,    Outlook,   Saturday  Evening  Post,    etc.  But  we  found 
no  reference  to  "Bonehead  Tiemey"  in  any  of  the  periodical  indexes.   If 
anyone  remembers  reading  stories  which  include  this  character,  please 
let  us  know. 


ANYONE  ON  TO  ARDALLA? 

We  had  a  request  from  Alameda  for  biographical  information  on  a  woman 
named  Ardalla.   The  patron  wasn't  able  to  supply  any  leads  except  that 
presumably  she  lived  in  the  1930's.   Such  indexes  as  Readers'   Guide, 
N.I.    Times  Index   and  Biography  Index,    as  well  as  major  encyclopedias  and 
biographical  works  were  checked  with  no  success.   Though  this  question 
had  a  rush  deadline,  we  would  be  curious  to  learn  something  about  Ardalla. 


Somebody  Asked  Us  and  The  Unanswered  Question  are  prepared  by  Linda  Ramey 
and  Sue  Critahfield. 
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Prepared  by  Faith  VanLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 


James  J.  Crumpacker  was  appointed  Cabinet  Secretary  by  Governor  Reagan  on 
November  25,  1969.   (CR-pl9;  CBB-p275) 

Robert  C.  Cozens  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles on  December  11,  1969.   He  will  replace  Verne  Orr  who  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Department  of  General  Services.   (CR-p32,43)   Verne  Orr 
was  appointed  State  Finance  Director  on  December  24,  1969.   He  had  been 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  General  Services.   (CR-p57) 

Robert  Martin  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
on  December  17,  1969,  replacing  John  C.  Montgomery.   Martin  has  been 
Chief  Counsel  and  Executive  Officer  on  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Appeals  Board.   (CR-p25,52) 

Winfred  W.  Adams  of  San  Diego  was  named  to  a  four-year  term  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Control  Board  on  December  23,  1969.   He  will  re- 
place William  Alexander.   (CR-p57) 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL  -  Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Winter  1969  ed. 

AUC   -  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  10th  ed. 

CBB   -  California  Blue  Book,  1967  ed. 

CD    -  Congressional  Directory,  1969  ed. 

CR    -  California  Roster,  1968  ed. 

CSD   -  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed . 

CSDS  -  California  School  Directory  (Secondary)  1968-69  ed. 

IP    -  Information  Please,  1969  ed. 

MDUSC  -  Museums  Directory  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

SY    -  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1969-70  ed. 

USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed , 

WA    -  World  Almanac,  1969  ed. 
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CALIFORNIA 

John  T.  Williams  has  announced  his  resignation  (effective  Feb.  15)  as 
City  Manager  of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  He  will  be  replaced  by  Gary  Chase. 
(CR-pl79) 

James  M.  Hall  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Business  and  Trans"portation 
replacing  Gordon  Luce  who  resigned  recently.   Hall  has  been  serving  as 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Banking  Department.   (CR-p26) 

Robert  Monagan,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  appointed  a  special  committee  on 
pollution  on  January  7  .  The  members  include  George  W.  Milias  (Chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Natural  Resources  Committee),  John  F.  Foran,  John  Briggs, 
William  Ketchum,  John  Knox,  Carley  Porter,  Pete  Schabarum  and  Pete  Williams. 

Dr.  Eugene  E.  Dawson,  President  of  Temple  Buell  College  in  Denver,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  George  H.  Armacost  as  President  of  the  University 
of  Redlands.   Dr.  Armacost  is  retiring  after  25  years  as  President  of 
Redlands.   (IP-p664,666;  WA-p328,331;  AUC-p227 ,253;  CSDS-p43) 

Joseph  F.  Sinnott  (San  Diego)  and  Winston  R.  Fuller  (San  Marino)  have  been 
appointed  to  the  California  Highway  Commission.   They  replace  V.  Earl 
Roberts  and  Alexander  Pope  respectively.   (CR-p35) 

California  State  Senate  President  pro  tem  Howard  Way  named  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Senate  Committees  (reduced  from  21  to  15)  on  January  15.   They  are: 
Agriculture,  Hugh  M.  Burns  (D-Fresno) ;  Business  and  Professions,  Alfred 
E.  Alquist  (D-San  Jose);  Education,  Albert  Rodda  (D-Sacramento) ;  Finance 
Committee,  Donald  Grunsky  (R-Watsonville) ;  Revenue  and  Taxation,  Walter 
W.  Stiern  (D-Bakersf ield) ;  Health  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Bielenson  (D-Los 
Angeles);  Water,  Wildlife,  and  Natural  Resources,  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino 
(R-Ventura) ;  Elections  and  Reapportionment,  Milton  Marks  (R-San  Francisco); 
Judiciary,  Gordon  Cologne  (R-Indio) ;  Insurance  and  Financial  Institutions, 
Clark  L.  Bradley  (R-San  Jose);  Industrial  Relations,  Lou  Cusanovich  (R- 
Sherman  Oaks);  Local  Government,  John  G.  Schmitz  (R-Tustin) ;  Governmental 
Organization,  Lewis  F.  Sherman  (R-Oakland) ;  Rules,  Howard  Way  (R-Fresno) ; 
Transportation,  James  Mills  (D-San  Diego) . 

Three  new  members  were  appointed  to  the  California  Real  Estate  Commission 
on  January  22.   William  P.  Beachem  of  West  Los  Angeles,  the  first  Negro 
to  serve  on  the  board,  replaces  Ralph  H.  Miller.   Grant  B.  Potter,  Dinuba, 
and  Phil  Soenoz,  San  Diego,  were  appointed  to  newly  created  positions  on 
the  board.   (CR-p50) 

Earl  W.  Brian,  Jr.  was  appointed  Director  of  the  California  Department  of 
Health  Care  Services  on  January  19.  He  will  succeed  Carel  W.  Mulder  who 
will  retire  on  April  1.   (CR-p35) 

J.  K.  Smith  has  been  named  Executive  Director  of  a  new  bi-state  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Agency  created  by  acts  of  the  California  and  Nevada 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  to  preserve  Lake  Tahoe  and  its  environment 
in  the  public  interest. 
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UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  as 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  November  21.  The  vote 
was  55  to  45.   (WA-pl69;  CD-p662;  IP-p799;  USG0M-p44) 

Michael  Collins,  a  member  of  the  Apollo  11  crew,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs  on  November  28.   (USG0M-p81;  CD-p433) 

William  R.  Ford  was  appointed  Director  of  the  VISTA  Program  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  November  28.   He  will  replace  Padraic  Kennedy 
who  has  been  serving  as  Acting  Director.   (CD-p423;  USGOM-p63;  CSD-p406) 

Philip  M.  Crane,  a  Republican,  was  sworn  in  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Illinois  13th  Congressional  District  on  December  1.   (CSD-p23, 199, 338-342; 
CD-p53,202,218;  USGOM-p25 ;  IP-p47;  WA-p916) 

Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  walk  on  the  moon,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council.   (USGOM-p83) 

A  new  committee,  the  Defense  Programs  Review  Committee,  has  been  formed 
within  the  framework  of  the  National  Security  Council.   Its  assignment 
is  to  try  to  reconcile  the  Defense  Department's  budget  proposals  with 
the  limitations  placed  on  total  federal  spending.   The  members  are: 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  Chairman;  David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau;  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Econ- 
omic Advisers;  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.   (CD-p423;  CSD-p405;  USG0M-p61) 

Graham  Jackson  has  been  appointed  to  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Correc- 
tions by  Governor  Maddox.   He  is  the  first  Negro  to  be  appointed  to  a 
major  state  board  in  Georgia. 

Philip  M.  Roedel  was  appointed  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  on  December  8.   (CD-p507;  CSD-p423;  USGOM-p217) 

Dr.  Charles  Edwards  has  been  named  "Head"  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, replacing  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.   (USGOM-p330;  CSD-p419;  CD- 
p560) 

James  L.  Browning,  Jr.  was  nominated  on  December  12  to  replace  Cecil  Poole 
as  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Northern  California.   Poole's 
resignation  becomes  effective  on  January  31.   (USG0M-pl91;  CR-p209) 

Durward  B.  Varner  was  named  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on 
December  15.-  He  will  succeed  Clifford  Hardin  who  is  now  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.   (WA-p326;  IP-p661;  AUC-p873) 

Dr.  John  W.  Oswald  is  leaving  his  post  as  Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
University  of  California  to  become  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity next  summer.   (WA-p328;  IP-p663;  AUC-pl318;  CR-p54) 
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Terry  Sanford,  a  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  named  President 
of  Duke  University  on  December  13.   He  replaces  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight  who 
resigned  on  June  30.   (WA-p322;  IP-p655;  AUC-pl092) 

Robert  S.  Gresham  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mision  on  December  15.   He  succeeds  Wallace  R.  Burke.   (CD-p628,275;  CSD- 
p446;  USGOM-p459) 

Philip  C.  Wilkins  was  nominated  as  a  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  California  on  December  16.  He  replaces  Sherrill  Halbert  who 
retired  on  September  30.   (CR-p208) 

Governor  Raymond  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  was  elected  on  December  13  to  suc- 
ceed Governor  Ronald  Reagan  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Governors  Asso- 
ciation.  Governor  Louie  Nunn  of  Kentucky  was  elected  Vice-Chairman. 

Henry  J.  Tasca  was  confirmed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece  on  December  19. 
(CD-p776;  WA-pl70;  IP-p805;  SY-plOOl;  ACWL-pl06) 

President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Morocco  and  named  him  to  be  Envoy  to  Ceylon.   (CD- 
p777,775;  WA-pl70;  IP-p805,806;  SY-pll62 ,401;  ACWL-pl06,107) 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau  resigned  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  Southern  New  York  to 
become  Deputy  Mayor  on  January  5.  He  will  be  replaced  by  Whitney  North 
Seymour.   (USG0M-pl91) 

Miriam  Wolff,  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  was  appointed 
Managing  Director  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  on  December  29. 
(USGOM-p428;  CSD-p443 ;  CD-p614) 

Dale  M.  Myers  was  appointed  Associate  Administrator  for  Manned  Space  Flight 
in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  on  January  8.   He  re- 
places George  Mueller  who  resigned  in  December.   (USGOM-p462;  CSD-p447; 
CD-p633) 

John  Hightower  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  replacing  Barry  Lowry  who  resigned  last  May.   Hightower  will 
assume  his  duties  on  May  1,  1970.   (MDUSC-p401) 

Henry  L.  Manfredi,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  died  January  6  of  heart  abuse. 

Wayne  B.  Colburn,  a  Federal  Marshal  for   Southern  California,  will  be 
sworn  in  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  on  January  16.   He 
replaces  Carl  C.  Turner  who  resigned  last  September.   (USGOM-pl89 ,191 ; 
CR-p208) 

Jerome  H.  Holland  has  been  nominated  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden.   He 
replaces  William  V.  Heath  who  left  Sweden  last  January.   (ACWL;  WA-pl71; 
IP-p806;  SY-pl344;  CD-p778) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Rashid  Karami,  Premier  of  Lebanon,  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment.  He  has  retained  seven  former  ministers  in  his  new  16-member  cabinet 
in  which  nearly  all  main  political  groupings  are  represented.   (ACWL-p65; 
WA-p576;  IP-p207;  SY-pll24) 

Prime  Minister  Keith  Holyoake  of  New  Zealand  and  his  National  Party  were 
re-elected  in  the  country's  general  elections  on  November  29. 

Penelope  Athanasopoulou  was  elected  to  serve  as  an  Associate  Justice  on 
the  State  Council,  Greece's  highest  court,  on  November  29.   She  is  the 
first  woman  to  serve  on  the  State  Council. 

Cestmir  Cisar  resigned  as  President  of  the  Czechoslovakian  National  Council 
on  November  26.   62  other  members  left  with  him.   He  was  replaced  by  Evzen 
Erban,  who  has  been  President  of  the  National  Front.   (ACWL-p37;  SY-p846) 

President  Emile  Berlin  Zinsov  of  Dahomey  was  arrested  on  December  10  in  a 
military  coup  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  Kovandete  who  is  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.   (IP-pl69;  WA-p576;  SY-p944 ;  ACWL-p38) 

Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  of  Israel  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment which  will  have  24  members  (formerly  there  were  22).   General  Moshe 
Dayan  and  Abba  Eban  will  remain  as  Defense  Minister  and  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  respectively.   Yigal  Allon  will  become  Minister  of  Education 
as  well  as  remaining  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister.   (ACWL-p59 ;  SY-pl071) 

Greece  withdrew  from  the  Council  of  Europe  on  December  12.   (SY-p32,37; 
ACWL-pl26) 

Alexander  Dubcek  of  Czechoslovakia  was  appointed  as  his  country's  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  on  December  15. 

Brigadier  General  Ezer  Weizman  of  Israel  has  been  appointed  Minister  of 
Transport  and  Communications  in  Golda  Meir's  newly  formed  cabinet.   (ACWL- 
p59;  SY-pl071) 

The  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Brazzaville)  has  changed  its  name  to  Popular 
Republic  of  the  Congo.   They  have  adopted  a  new  flag,  which  includes  the 
hammer  and  sickle,  and  a  new  national  anthem,  the  Internationale.   (SY- 
p934;  ACWL-p33;  IP-pl69;  WA-p505) 

Eisaku  Sato  was  re-elected  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  on  January  14.   He  has 

retained  Kiichi  Aichi  as  Foreign  Minister  and  Takeo  Fukuda  as  Finance  Min- 
ister.  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  has  been  named  Minister  of  Defense.   (ACWL-p61, 
62;  SY-pl094) 

Major  General  Philip  Effiong,  who  led  the  Biafran  forces  after  General 
C.  Odumegwu  Ojukwa  left  the  country  on  January  11,  made  a  formal  declar- 
ation of  surrender  on  January  15 .   The  informal  surrender  and  acceptance 
of  it  by  Major  General  Yakubu  Gowon  was  originally  made  on  January  12. 
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BY  CELESTE  WEST 


Yes,  ecology  is  all  the  rage.  But  are  we  doing  more  than  merely 
raging  against  the  dying  of  the  light?  Otherwise,  this  ecology  binge 
is  just  a  bandwagon  of  shuck,  going  nowhere.  Not  that  is  hasn't  been 
garlanded  with  green  plastic  flowers  by  the  Establishment. 

Go  tip  toeing  through  the  tulips  with  Mr.  Nix^  who  planted  an  eco- 
logical disaster  in  the  Department  of  Interior  itself,  but  nonetheless 
is  getting  mileage  these  days  from  green  power  rather  than  the  red  men- 
ace. According  to  NeWsueek^    it  would  take  $20  billion  just  to  reverse 
the  course  of  pollution  now.   However,  figures  just  published  from  the 
California  legislature  proposals  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion 
only  for  cleaning  up  this  Tarnished  State.  A  breakdown  of  Nixon's  much 
touted  ecology  budget  shows  the  federal  government  will  fund  a  token 
contribution  of  only  $455  million  a  year.   This  is  about  half   of  the 
$800  million  Congress  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June 
19701   Nixon's  support  of  the  Timber  Supply  Bill,  which  will  open  up 
millions  of  acres  of  National  Forest  Land  for  high  cutting,  is  another 
example  of  how  deep  the  ecological  spirit  actually  runs  in  our  admin- 
istration. 

The  hypocracy  becomes  more  blatant  as  our  "public  servants"  vote  oil 
depletion  allowances;  countenance  the  subsidy  of  noise  polluting  super- 
sonic speed  freaks,  the  stockpiling  of  poison  gasses,  cement  strangula- 
tion by  freeways;  and  fail  abysmally  to  regulate  industry  and  agri-busi- 
ness for  Society's  protection  and  benefit.   Our  local  Bay  Area  Pollution 
Control  District  is  a  well-known  paper  tiger,  like  many  such  agencies. 
It  is  a  pacification  front  which  would  not  publicly  release  until  recently 
just  which  industries  are  most  responsible  for  destroying  the  environment. 

And  where  have  all  the  flowers  gone?   Gone  to  graveyards  every  one. 
Our  eyes  moisten  in  rather  smoggy  sentiment  at  the  fate  of  the  redwood 
or  the  destruction  of  the  pelican  in  Amerika.   But  what  about  the  eco- 
cide we're  committing  in  Vietnam,  that  Carthage  of  defoliation  and  death? 
Our  solution  to  the  population  problem  involves  taking  200,000  civilian 
lives  a  year  in  casualties  there.  Vietnam  Teach-ins  have  been  co-opted 
by  federally  engineered  Ecology  Teach-ins. 
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Let's  face  it.   Until  Amerika  is  a  democracy,  instead  of  a  pluto- 
cracy, "ecology"  is  just  an  exercise  in  double-think.   The  name  of  the 
game  here  is  capitalism.   Be  a  winner.   Rip  off  a  profit  at  someone  else's 
loss — be  it  the  biosphere  itself.   To  assure  a  profit   be  skimmed  off, 
business  must  keep  the  consumption  coming — creating  artificial  needs 
rather  than  satisfying  real  ones.   We  must  get  away  from  the  false, 
outdated  standard  of  economic  Growth,  giantism.   Gobbling  more  and  more, 
wreaking  a  cancerous  wild  pathology  on  the  delicate  web  of  life.  Amer- 
icans are  6%  of  the  world's  population;  we  consume  55-70%  of  its  resources  I 
This  unbalanced  consumption  produces  half  the  world's  industrial  waste, 
and  a  much  higher  percentage  of  automobile  pollution. 

It's  time  the  People  asserted  control  over  their  environmental  des- 
tiny by  managing  industry,  sowing  People's  Parks  over  artificial  property 
"rights,"  and  decentralizing  political  power  so  diversity  can  bloom.   It 
is  time  to  take  a  hard  line  with  those  whose  shortsighted  greed  would 
leave  the  earth  a  malodorous  wasteland.   And  time  to  take  a  soft,  earth- 
natural  line  too.   Paring  the  false  pride  and  arrogance  that  we're  some 
kind  of  Master  Species — when  we  are  simply  guests  of  the  earth.   Why 
have  we  force  fed  a  "third  world,"  when  there  is  only  One?  We  must  heal 
the  hurt  places,  learn  to  live  not  only  in  harmonious  balance  with  gras- 
ses and  forest,  rivers  and  sea,  but  with  each  other.   Oh  and  try  harmon- 
izing your  head — ecology  begins  at  home. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 


More  than  half  of  the  730  pounds  of  dirt  and  poisonous  ohemioals  that  went 
into  your  lungs  last  year  came  out  of  exhaust  pipes.     Does  GM  stand  for 
General  Murder? 

Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc. 

According  to  Pentagon  figures ^    the   U.S.    spent  $352  million  for  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents.     Actual  spending  on  these  weapons  is  double 
what  the  Defense  Department  admits  it  is. 

Rep.  Richard  McCarthy  (D-N.Y.) 

If  mothers  '  milk  were  in  any  other  container^   it  would  technically  he  pro- 
hibited from  crossing  state  lines.     DDT  concentration  in  7  Berkeley  mothers' 
milk  was  2-6  times  the  amount  allowed  in  milk  for  commercial  sale. 

Dr.  Robert  Risebrough,  UC  Berkeley 

The  London  Smog  Kill  of  December  1952  claimed  4,000  lives. 

Our  Synthetic  Environment 

An  adipose  average:     each  of  California's  residents  throws  away  20  lbs.   of 
solid  wastes  per  day. 

Time,   IIHIQ 

Daily  we  produce  11,000  calories  of  food  per  capita  in  the  U.S.      We  need 
only  2,500. 

Barry  Connnoner. 

Every  4  seconds  a  human  being  dies  of  starvation  someplace . 

The  Population  Bomb 

Lake  Erie,  our  dead  sea,   keeps  catching  on  fire;  so  has  a  river  that  runs 
through  Cleveland  due  to  pollution  by  flammables. 

SF  Good  Times,    2/13/70 

Almost  every  other  day,  LA  public  schools  forbid  children  to  exercise  lest 
they  breathe  too  deeply. 

Time,    2/2/70 

In  1969,  we  spent  $3.6  billion  on  all  natural  resource  programs,  with  their 
percentage  of  the  natural  budget  declining  since  1959.  We  spent  $4  billion 
to  reach  outer  space. 

Ecology  and  Politics  Newsletter,   3/70 

The  U.S.    Government  spent  $72.2  billion  on  war  in  1969;  total   "defense" 
budget  being  $101.9  billion. 

The  Handbook  of  Basic  Economic  Statistics ,    2 1 10 

"A  tree's  a  tree.     How  many  more  do  you  need  to  look  at?" 

Gov.  Reagan,  2/12/66 


"we  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us." 

Pogo 


Quit  playing  "super- consumer. "    Reoyale.     Be  funky j   frugal  Second-hand 
Rose  and  use  your  Good  Will. 

Walk,   hike,  bus,  or  car  pool.     Become  a  friendly  hitchhiker  and  unfreeze 
people. 

Get  a  list  of  Big  Polluters  in  your  area.     Shame,  defame,   and  above  all, 
BOYCOTT  their  products.     For  pollution  guides  to  Bay  Area,   see  Bay  Guard- 
ian  (2/28/70)  and  SF  Chronicle    (4/2/70) 

Consumption  of  paper  is  increasing  Z  times  faster  than  population: 
Use   libraries. 
Take  a  basket  to  market. 
Remove  all  excess  packaging  at  counter. 
Mail  back  all  prepaid  envelopes  of  advertising  shuck. 
Write  on  the  clean  side  of  used  stationery . 
Share  a  newspaper  with  a  friend. 
Lick  your  fingers. 

Use  100%  biodegradable  products.     List  available  from  Miss  Louise  Revol, 
Asst.   History  Curator,   Oakland  Museum,    lOth  and  Fallon;   272-3401. 

Build  compost  piles.      They  are  resurrection. 

Put  2  bricks  in  your  toilet  tank.      We  flush  too  much. 

Shower  with  a  friend. 

Refuse  to  pay  taxes  that  go  for  death.     All  the  monthly  phone  tax  and 
about  807o  of  the  National  Budget  is  going  for  past,  present  and  future 
wars.      (Contact  War  Tax  Resistance,    329  Lafayette  St.,   NYC  10012.) 

Do  not  buy  pesticides.  Shell   "No-pest  Strips,"  flea  collars. 

Get  a  live  Christmas  tree  this  year,   and  plant  it  in  an  area  reclaimed 
from  the  automobile. 

Bury  your  remains  in  a  papier-mache  coffin. 
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prepared  by  the 
History  and 
Science  Departments  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library 


Aiv  Pottution  Pri-meT,      1969  National  Tuberculosis  &  Respiratory  Disease 
Association.   $1.00. 

The  ABC's... the  how,  why  and  wherefore. . .of  air  pollution  are  clearly 
presented  in  this  excellent  little  book  which  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  cleverly  conceived  charts  and  ■graphs. 


Arvill,  Robert.  Man  and  Environment.      Penguin,  1967.   $3.25. 

Written  with  the  British  Isles  in  mind,  this  discussion  of  the  problems 
and  principles  of  conservation  and  ecology  is  so  clear  and  sensible  that 
it  can  be  readily  used  in  analyzing  the  environmental  problems  facing 
Americans. 


Bates,  Marston.  The  Forest  and  the  Sea.      Random,  1960.   $4.95. 

Brief  essays  on  the  world  of  nature  and  man's  place  in  it  by  the  noted 
zoologist,  who  views  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  not  her  overlord. 


Carson,  Rachel.  Silent  Spring.      Houghton,  1962.   $5.95. 

Carson's  documented  argument  against  the  unwise  use  of  pesticides  has 
become  an  ecological  classic.   She  proves  that  pesticides  are  dangerously 
affecting  our  environment,  gravely  damaging  wildlife  and  creating  a  haz- 
ard to  man. 


Commoner,  Barry.  Science   and  Survival.      viking  Press,  1966.   $4.50. 

The  eminent  biologist-conservationist  discusses  the  effects  of  spiral- 
ling developments  in  technology  on  human  life  and  human  social-political 
organization. 


Cooper,  Erwin.  Aqueduct  Empire.      Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1968.   $12.50. 

An  exhaustive  history  of  California's  water  supply  and  its  problems. 
Immense  detail,  but  quite  readable. 


Dasmann,  Raymond  F.  The  Destruction  of  California.      Macmillan,  1965.   $5.95, 

A  noted  conservationist  describes  what  has  happened  to  California  over  the 
years  due  to  greed,  unchecked  population  growth,  and  thoughtlessness.   A 
frightening  picture  that  has  relevance  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Dasmann,  Raymond  F.  A  Different  Kind  of  Country.      Macmillan,  1968.   $5.95. 

The  subject  is  diversity — the  diversity  which  exists  within  nature,  and  the 
diverse  ways  in  which  hvunan  cultures  and  ways  of  life  have  evolved.   Human 
beings  derive  much  of  their  life  force  and  pleasure  from  these  varieties  of 
experience.   An  eloquent  plea  for  the  preservation  of  our  diverse  natural 
and  cultural  resources. 


DeBell,  Garrett.  The  Environmental  Handbook.      Ballantine,  1969. 


$.95. 


A  completely  up-to-date  guide  to  the  ecology  scene  in  the  U.S.  as  of  early 
1970.   Surveys  pollution  problems  throughout  the  entire  U.S.   Lists  agen- 
cies involved  and  agencies  responsible.   Names  names.   Includes  extensive 
modern  bibliography  and  lists  ecology  and  conservation  films  and  their 
distributors. 


Douglas,  William  O,  A  Wilderness  Bill  of  Bights.      Little,  1965.   $5.95. 

A  passionate,  yet  well- reasoned  argument  for  more  legal  and  administrative 
protection  of  our  remaining  wilderness  by  an  untiring  advocate  of  conser- 
vation.  Justice  Douglas  details  the  present  situation  and  his  hopes  for 
the  future . 


Dreisbach,  Robert  H.  Handbook  of  the  San  Franoisao  Region.      Environmental 
Studies,  P.O.  Box  5185,  Stanford,  Ca.  94305.   1970.   $3.95. 

A  fascinating  compendium  of  facts  about  the  Bay  Area.  Includes  sections 
on  ecology,  fish  and  wildlife,  bay  fill.  Also  much  information  and  many 
statistics  that  have  not  been  available  previously. 

Dubos,  Rene.  So  Human  an  Animal.      Scribner,  1969.   $6.95;  pap.  $2.25. 

A  scientist's  concern  for  man  as  a  human  being  despite  the  horrors  which 
man,  the  technologist,  has  wrought. 

Ehrlich,  Paul  R.  The  Population  Bomb.      Ballantine,  1968.   $.95. 

Mankind  will  perish,  not  with  a  bang,  but  with  a  whimper — whimpering  in 
throes  of  hunger.   An  incisive  presentation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis 
and  an  evaluation  of  our  options. 

Frear,  D.E.H. ,  ed.  Pesticide  Handbook-Entoma.     Annual.      College  Science, 
State  College,  Pa.   $4.50. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  pesticides  by  name,  giving  the  manufacturer  and 
composition  of  each  chemical.   Special  features  axe   a  section  divided  by 
use-  an  alphabetical  list  of  manufacturers;  a  summary  of  federal  and  state 
legislation;  and  a  geographical  list  of  poison  control  centers. 

Gilliam,  Harold.  Between  the  Devil  and  the  Dee-p  Blue  Bay.      Chronicle 
Books,  1969.   $4.95. 

San  Francisco's  famous  naturalist  chronicles  the  struggle  to  preserve  the 
city's  most  glorious  natural  resource  from  pollution  and  fill. 

Gray,  Peter,  ed.  Enoyolopedia  of  the  Biological  Sciences.       (2nd  ed.) 
VanNostrand-Reinhold,  Jan.  1970.   $24.95. 

A  completely  revised  encyclopedia  of  biology,  with  articles  by  600  eminent 
biologists  encompassing  the  developmental,  ecological,  functional,  genetic, 
and  structural  aspects  of  the  subject. 


Hirsch,  s.  Carl.  The  Living  Community;   a  venture  into  ecology.      Viking, 
1966.   $3.75. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  delicate  interrelationships  of  all  living  spe- 
cies to  each  other  and  to  the  natural  world  are  presented  in  a  clear, 
direct  manner.   The  thesis  is  that  nature  is  simultaneously  wild  and  or- 
derly and  that  the  natural  balance  cannot  be  upset  without  eventual  effects. 

lUCN  Sxirvival  Service  Commission.  The  Red  Data  Book.      Switzerland:   Inter- 
national Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources,  1966. 
Vols  I  and  II,  $10;  Vol  IV,  $6. 

Loose-leaf  volumes  listing  information  on  rare  and  endangered  species. 
New  and  replacement  data  sheets  are  issued  at  twice-yearly  intervals  term- 
inating December  31,  1970.  Volxmies  now  available  are  Volume  I,  Mammalia; 
Volume  II,  Aves;     and  Volume  IV,  Pisces.      Volume  III,  Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tilia,    is  in  preparation. 


Kahn,  Herman.  The   Year  2000.      Macmillan,  -1967.   $9.95. 

What  will  the  world  be  like  in  the  year  2000?   The  Commission  on  the  Year 

2000  considers  the  alternatives  that  will  influence  the  shape  of  the  world 

and  alerts  society  to  plan  ahead  to  achieve  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 


Kormondy,  Edward  J.  Conoepts  of  Ecology.      Prentice-Hall,  1969.   $2.95. 

An  intelligent  presentation  of  ecology  as  it  has  been  formulated  and  modi- 
fied by  discoveries  in  modern  biology.   The  author  shows  the  interaction 
of  population,  pollution,  and  food  supply  in  human,  animal,  and  plant  eco- 
systems. 


Leagues  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Bay  Area,  comps.  and  eds.  Do  You  Know  Your 
Bay  Area?     Available  through  local  Bay  Area  Leagues  or  from  Mrs.  Robert 
Lawson,  1398  Wright  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  Ca.  94087.   1970.   $1.00. 

A  well— designed  booklet  (32  p.)  showing  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  as  a 
separate  region  with  distinctive  qualities  and  problems.   Includes  infor- 
mation on  regional  agencies  and  local  government,  as  well  as  statistical 
tables,  a  glossary  and  a  bibliography. 

Leopold,  Aldo.  A  Sand  County  Almanaa.      Oxford  University  Press,  1968. 
$1.75. 

A  classic,  articulate  work  in  ecological  ethics. 


McHarg,  Ian.  design  With  feature.      Natural  History  Press,  1969.   $19.95. 
How  man  can  build  his  environment  so  that  he  ultimately  does  not  destroy  it. 

Marine,  Gene.  America  The  Raped.      Simon  &  Schuster,  1969.   $5.95. 

A  reporter  for  Ramparts  Magazine   delivers  a  slashing  attack  on  what  he 
calls  the  "engineering  mentality" — the  building  of  dams,  roads,  etc.  with- 
out regard  for  their  ecological  effects  on  the  environment. 


Mitchell,  John  G.  and  Constance  L.  Stal lings,  eds.  Ecotactias:      The  Sierra 
Club  Handbook  for  Environment  Activists.      Pocket  Books,  1970.   $.95. 

This,  with  The  Environmental  Handbook,    is  the  sine  qua  non   of  any  library's 
grass  roots  collection.   Includes  a  survey  of  the  youth  movement,  chapters 
on  use  of  media,  population  control,  how  to  run  a  teach-in,  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  professional  conservation  organizations,  a  bibliography,  and 
an  activist's  checklist. 


Moss,  Frank.  Water  Crisis.      Praeger,  1967.   $6.50. 

Moss  reviews  the  events  that  have  shaped  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
water . 


Ng,  Larry  K.Y.  and  Stuart  Mudd,  eds.  The  Population  Crisis;   Implications 
and  Plans  for  Action.      Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1965.   $2.95. 

The  editors  have  compiled  an  excellent  collection  of  essays  by  authors 
such  as  Julian  Huxley  and  Frederick  Osborn  on  the  problem  of  our  time. 


Odum,  Eugene.  Fundamentals  of  Ecology.       (2nd  ed.)   Saunders,  1959.   $8.50. 

A  compendium  of  interesting  ideas  for  ecosystem  management,  this  text  is 
useful  both  for  understanding  some  possibilities  for  technically  resolv- 
ing our  conflicts  with  nature  and,  more  important,  for  understanding  ac- 
tual and  potential  strategies  employed  by  ecosystem  exploiters. 

Perry,  John.  Our  Polluted  World.      Watts,  1967.   $4.95. 

Even  nature  puts  impurities  in  the  clearest  waters  and  cleanest  air;  but 
only  man  is  determined  to  increase  the  impxirities  to  lethal  levels.   Perry, 
a  naturalist,  details  the  natural  process  and  forewarns  of  the  consequences 
of  man's  ecological  insensitivity. 


Rienow,  Robert.  Moment  in  the  Sun;  A  Report  on  the  deteriorating  Quality 
of  the  American  Environment.     Dial,  1967.  $.95. 

A  quiet  but  angry  plea  for  the  preservation  of  what  is  left  of  our  environ- 
ment. 


Rudd,  Robert  L.  Pesticides  and  the  Living  Landscape.      Univ.  of  Wisconsin, 
1964.   $1.95. 

A  wildlife  ecologist  presents  an  essential  semi-popular/technical  discourse 
on  ecology,  pesticides,  and  population  dynamics. 


Scientists  Institute  for  Public  Information.   30  E.  68th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021. 

Organized  some  years  ago  to  carry  out  technical  studies  on  specific  envi- 
ronmental problems,  S.I. P. I.  is  now  publishing  brief  handbooks  for  use  in 
schools  and  by  action  groups.   Eight  titles  are  in  production,  and  more 
are  planned.  Additional  information  from  the  Institute. 

Sears,  Paul  B.  The  Living  Landscape.      Basic  Books,  1966.   $4.95. 

Sears  undertakes  a  survey  of  all  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  normal, 
healthful  interactions  of  earth  and  its  environments  and  every  living  plant 
and  animal . 
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Shepard,  Paul  and  Daniel  McKinley.  The  Subversive  Science .      Houghton- 
Mifflin,  1968.   $8.95. 

"Now"  ecology.   A  highly-sophisticated,  erudite  book,  compiled  by  the 
editors  to  show  that  the  careful,  rigorous  study  of  ecology  is  contrary 
to  traditional  ways  of  looking  at  the  natural  world  and  is,  therefore, 
"subversive."  Contains  excellent,  annotated,  lengthy  bibliography. 

Shvircliff ,  William  A.  S/S/T  and  Sonic  Boom  Handbook.      Ballantine,  1970. 
$.95. 

A  valuable  compilation  of  facts  and  statistics  about  the  effects  of  mul- 
tiple sonic  booms  which  will  be  produced  by  the  projected  supersonic  trans- 
port.  Written  by  a  Harvard  physicist  who  is  Director  of  the  Citizens 
League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom. 

Sierra  Club.  Ecotaatics.       (See  Mitchell,  John  G. ,  etc.) 

Sierra  Club.  Wilderness  and  the  Quality  of  Life.      Edited  by  Maxine 
McCloskey  and  James  Gilligan  (Proceedings  of  the  10th  Biennial  Wilderness 
Conference,  April  7-9,  1967).   Sierra  Club,  1969.   $6.50. 

Yet  another  volume  in  a  continuing  and  excellent  Sierra  Club  series. 
These  biennial  conference  reports  consist  of  articles  on  subjects  as 
diverse  as  national  parks,  American  landscape  painting,  urban  sprawl, 
and  wilderness  as  a  concept,  by  such  authors  as  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
Stewcirt  Udall,  William  0.  Douglas  and  Clark  Kerr. 

Stern,  Arthur  C.  Air  Pollution:     A  Comprehensive  Treatise.      3  vols. 
Academic  Press,  1968.   $95.00. 

The  reference  book  on  air  pollution.   Topics  include  such  esoteric  sub- 
jects as  meteorological  management  and  controlled  test  atmospheres  as 
well  as  familiar  ones  such  as  measurement  of  pollution,  sources  of  pol- 
lutants, and  protective  legislation. 


Stewart,  George  R.  Not  So  Rich  as  You  Think.      Houghton,  1968.   $5.00. 

Man's  gluttony  and  waste  from  the  moment  he  threw  the  first  banana  peel 
down  from  the  trees  are  humorously  chronicled  in  this  lively,  authorita- 
tive overview  of  our  "effluent  society." 


Still,  Henry.  The  Dirty  Animal.      Hawthorn,  1967.   $5.95. 

A  Superb  book;  one  of  the  finest  on  the  ecology-environmental  scene,  pri- 
marily because  it  gives  not  only  the  scare  statistics  but  also  the  remedies. 
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Storer,  John  H.  The   Web  of  Life.      Devin-Adair,  1967.   $4.50. 

Basic  in  his  approach,  the  author  describes  the  laws  of  nature  and  evolu- 
tion which  both  limit  and  guide  the  nature  of  species,  their  interaction, 
and  the  dynamics  of  life  cycles. 

Thomas,  William  L. ,  Jr.  Man's  Role  in  Changing  the  Face  of  the  Earth. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1956.   $15.00. 

A  massive  anthology  of  what  has  happened  and  what  is  happening  to  the  earth. 
The  diverse  contributions  with  their  comprehensive  reference  list  become 
a  guide  to  a  world  literature  on  the  sxibject  of  man  and  his  relationship 
to  earth. 


Udall,  Stewart  L.  The  Quiet  Crisis.      Holt,  1963.   $5.00. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  written  a  popular  history  of  con- 
servation and  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  land  in  the  United  States 
from  the  days  of  the  Indians  to  the  present  day,  with  stops  along  the  way 
to  visit  Thoreau,  Daniel  Boone,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  John 
Muir  and  others . 


U.S.  Mines  Bureau.  Automobile  Disposal:     A  National  Problem.      GPO,  1967. 
$4.50. 

The  definitive  work  on  "auto junk."  Statistics  on  the  auto  wrecking  indus- 
try; scrap  iron  and  steel  industry;  summary  of  state  regulations  on  aban- 
doned autos,  auto  junkyards,  and  scrap  processors;  economic  analysis  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  detailed  case  studies  of  specific  regions  in  the  U.S. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Conservation  Yearbook.  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Available  from  Superintendent  of  Docioments,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402.   Prices  vary. 

Reports  on  conservation  programs  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.   A  stoned  soul  picnic  of  magnificent  color  photo- 
graphy.  Valuable  for  school  libraries. 


Wagner,  Philip.  Human  Use  of  the  Earth.      Free  Press,  1960.   $6.95. 

Wagner  discusses  and  interprets  the  interaction  of  human  technical  sys- 
tems with  natural  environments,  under  the  definite,  limiting  conditions 
of  geography. 
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Whitten,  James.  That  We  May  Live,      VanNostrand-Reinholt,  1966.   $6.95. 

Based  upon  a  congressional  report  on  the  effects  of  agricultural  pesticides 
on  the  public  health,  this  book  informs  the  public  about  some  problems  in 
food  production  capabilities,  botanical  pest  control  methods,  and  dangers 
of  pesticides. 

Winter,  Ruth.  Poisons  In  Your  Food.      Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  1969.   $5.95. 

A  catalog  of  the  hidden  horrors  involved  in  the  production  and  preservation 
of  food  in  this  country. 

Wright,  Jim.  The  Coming  Water  Famine.      Coward-McCann ,  1966.   $6.95. 

Wright  discusses  the  water  crisis  that  is  developing  as  a  result  of  pres- 
sures of  population  growth  and  pollution.   Suggests  solutions. 


POLLUTION  ABSTRACTS.   Oceanic  Library  and  Information  Center,  P.O.  Box  2369, 
La  Jolla,  Ca.  92037.   6  issues  annually.   Special  price  $35  for  1970  (half 
regular  subscription  price) ;  offer  expires  May  31,  1970. 


First  issue  to  be  published  in  mid-April  will  include  Subject  and  Author 
Index,  Publications  List  and  Source  Directory. 


tni  I  rut  u  unii 

By  Sue  Critchfield 


Chemical  pesticides  are  just  one  of  man's  contributions  to  the  cess- 
pool he  is  creating  out  of  the  natural  environment.   Since  the  1962  publi- 
cation of  Rachel  Carson's  terrifying  book.  Silent  Spring^    there  has  been 
a  wealth  of  material  written  about  pesticides .   Nothing  I  have  to  say  on 
this  s\abject  is  new,  but  if  I  can  convince  any  reader  that  a  Pesticide 
Plague  is  invading  the  country,  then  my  use  of  Nature's  wood  pulp  is 
justified. 

Pesticides — appropriately  labeled  "economic  poisons"  by  the  govern- 
ment— are  used  to  kill  any  plant  or  creature  for  which  man  has  not  found 
a  use.   There  are  two  major  groups  of  chemical  pesticides — the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  and  the  organophosphates.   It  is  to  the  fomner  group — to 
which  DDT  belongs — that  most  attention  has  been  given.   Here  is  why. 
The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  "persistent  pesticides;"  they  are  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water  and  are  resistant  to  breakdown  in  the  environ- 
ment.  For  example,  the  half  life  of  DDT  in  the  soil  is  estimated  at 
10  to  15  years.   These  poisons,  without  losing  their  toxicity,  are  car- 
ried by  wind  and  ocean  currents  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world  and  can 
be  found  in  the  tissue  of  almost  every  human  body.   The  horror  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  soluble  in  fat  and  are  built  up  in  the  food  chain 
cycle.   A  classic  example  is  the  1957  Clear  Lake  fiasco  in  California. 
This  lake  was  sprayed  with  DDT  for  gnat  control,  and  afterward  it  was 
found  that  although  its  microscopic  life  contained  only  5  ppm  (parts  per 
million)  of  DDT  residue,  fish  feeding  on  these  organisms  contained  as 
much  as  2,000  ppm,  with  the  finale  being  that  the  diving  birds  feeding 
on  the  fish  were  almost  wiped  out  by  the  now  lethal  dose.   The  higher 
the  link  in  the  food  chain,  the  greater  the  concentration. 

It  should  be  obvious ,. after  all  the  scientific  investigations,  that 
there  must  be  a  total  ban  on  these  persistent  poisons.   They  should  be 
outlawed  for  two  important  reasons.   First  is  the  gradual  death  of  oiir 
wildlife  across  the  country.  Annual  lists  of  pollution-caused  fish  kills 
put  out  by  the  government  from  1960-1965  show  that  the  incidents  due  to 
agricultural  chemicals  varied  from  49  to  93  per  year,  with  average  kills 
per  incident  being  2,000  to  128,000  fish.   And  not  all  pesticide  fish 
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kills  are  even  reported.   Heavy  mortality  of  other  kinds  of  wildlife  has 
been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country — for  example,  in  parts  of  Illinois 
where  a  persistent  pesticide  was  used  to  control  the  Japanese  beetle, 
the  result  was  the  nearly  complete  elimination  of  many  species  of  song 
birds.   Of  even  more  concern  is  the  possibility  that  persistent  pesti- 
cides may  be  the  cause  of  dwindling  reproductive  success  and  thus  the 
decline  in  populations  of  our  predatory  birds,  such  as  eagles  and  pere- 
grine falcons.   Evidence  shows  that  these  poisons  somehow  alter  the  struc- 
ture of  sex  hormones  and  cause  a  decline  in  the  thickness  of  the  egg 
shell.   This  results  in  the  breakage  of  most  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  or 
death  to  any  of  the  chicks  that  manage  to  hatch.   Studies  on  fish  and 
bird  species  show  additional  enzyme  and  hormonal  complications  caused 
by  DDT  and  its  pals.   This  kind  of  complication  accounted  for  the  loss  of 
680,000  young  salmon  in  Lake  Michigan  in  1967.   I  could  report  hundreds 
of  other  horror  show  wildlife  kills,  but  I  halt  here  before  I  am  called 
another  Emotional  Librarian.   If  no  one  takes  offense  at  the  unjust  death 
of  millions  of  live  creatures  and  does  not  grant  them  an  equal  share  of 
the  earth,  one  should  take  note  that  their  loss  is  disturbing  the  total 
ecological  balance  with  unpredictably  sinister  effects. 

What  is   making  more  people  take  a  greater  interest  in  persistent 
pesticides  is  the  possibility  that  they  may  have  an  insidious  future 
effect  on  the  hviman  body.   One  should  at  least  get  emotional  about  his 
own  health.   Actual  deaths  due  to  these  pesticides  are  slight,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  not  enough  research  has  been  done  to  prove  that  a  continuous 
exposure  to  pesticide  residues  which  are  found  in  practically  all  our 
foods  will  not  result  in  ultimate  body  damage.   Research  has  been  done 
that  shows  that  a  small  amount  of  one  kind  of  pesticide  may  not  be  harm- 
ful, but  that  its  combination  with  other  kinds  of  pesticides  or  drugs 
can  make  them  lethal.   The  government  does  set  tolerance  levels  for  pest- 
icide residues  on  our  foods,  but  the  standards  set  are  largely  arbitrary, 
and  many  levels  set  have  later  been  lowered  after  further  research.   As 
well,  many  pesticides  have  been  allowed  on  the  market  and  later  withdrawn 
after  more  research  discovered  harmful  effects.   Furthermore,  large  ship- 
ments of  foodstuff  are  constantly  being  confiscated  by  the  government 
for  containing  pesticide  residues  exceeding  the  allowed  tolerance  level, 
and  the  government  admits  to  being  only  partially  effective  in  catching 
contaminated  shipments. 

If  the  consumer  does  not  ultimately  benefit  from  the  use  of  persis- 
tent poisons,  what  about  the  farmer?  The  fact  is  that  use  of  chemical 
pesticides  only  temporarily  checks  destructive  insect  population.   Use 
of  DDT  has  dwindled  in  parts  of  the  coxintry — not  because  of  the  harm  it 
is  doing  to  the  wildlife — but  because  it  is  no  longer  effective  on  many 
insect  species.   Since  insects  have  a  high  reproductive  rate  and  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  prevails,  members  of  a  population  that  are  susceptible 
to  the  poison  are  killed,  leaving  only  those  insects  which  are  in  some 
way  tolerant  to  the  poison.   The  farmer's  answer  has  been  to  apply  a 
heavier  and  heavier  dose  of  the  pesticide — but  in  the  end,  the  pest  usu- 
ally returns.   Also,  these  pesticides  are  broad-spectrum  ones — that  is, 
they  kill  off  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys.   With  the  eradication  of 
the  good  guy,  a  new  pest  confronts  the  farmer  which  had  always  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  good  one.   This  common  phenomenon  is  called  a  pest  "trade- 
off."  Since  the  introduction  of  DDT  in  the  early  1940' s,  there  are  now 
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a  total  of  224  pest  insects  resistent  to  one  or  more  pesticides,  and 
because  of  the  "trade-off"  factor,  the  list  of  pests  continues  to  grow 
in  length  rather  than  diminish.   Despite  these  facts,  the  amounts  of 
pesticides  used  and  the  cost  to  farmers  are  increasing,  in  the  manner 
of  this  society's  other  Overkill  figures.   U.S.  pesticide  production 
climbed  from  729  million  lbs.  in  1962,  to  over  1  billion  lbs.  in  1967. 
A  significant  percentage  of  this  increase  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
pest  species  are  increasing  and  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  kill. 

Are  there  any  alternatives  to  the  use  of  chemical  pesticides?   Pest 
control  programs  that  have  used  cultural  and  biological  control  methods 
have  ultimately  shown  better  and  more  lasting  results.   Here  are  some 
examples  of  these  methods:   use  of  natural  insect  enemies  of  the  pest; 
sterilization  of  the  male  of  the  species  so  that  reproduction  is  eventu- 
ally halted;  breeding  hardier  species  of  plants;  rotation  of  crops  which 
stimulates  organisms  antagonistic  to  disease  organisms,  etc.   Toledo 
Public  Library  had  the  rignt  spirit  after  reading  Silent  Spring.      They 
sent  to  California  for  a   supply  of  ladybugs  in  order  to  control  the  aphids 
on  their  grounds. 

One  last  thought.   The  consumer — that  means  you — is  also  to  blame 
for  the  Pesticide  Plague.   The  farmers  claim  that  the  American  consumer 
will  not  touch  any  fruit  or  vegetable  that  is  even  slightly  damaged. 
We  must   have  perfectly  shaped  food  items  (with  no  insect  nipping  out  a 
portion)  that  have  good  color  (even  if  the  color  has  to  be  added)  before 
we  buy  it  (even  though  the  price  may  mean  our  health) . 

I  received  a  glimmer  of  optimism  for  saner  pest  control  methods 
when  I  read  a  large  advertisement  by  a  New  York  stock  exchange  company 
in  the  Audubon  Society  journal  which  read:   "If  DDT  and  other  'hard 
pesticides'  are  removed  from  sale,  which  products  and  companies  will 
fill  this  BILLION  DOLLAR  VACUUM?   Biological  and  Hormonal  materials  hold 
promise  of  being  the  new  tools  of  pest  control..."  Americans  may  not 
snap  at  a  pesticide-saturated  carrot  held  in  front  of  their  nose,  but 
they  are  sure  to  snap  at  a  dollar  bill.   If  pesticides  continue  to  be 
heavily  used,  one  scientist  predicts  two  possible  alternatives  for  man- 
kind:  "Man  may  follow  the  pattern  set  by  insects  and  fish  and  learn  to 
adapt  to  a  drastically  changed  environment  or  possibly  destroy  an  envi- 
ronment favorable  to  himself  but  create  one  favorable  to  a  higher  form 
of  life." 
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There  the   tame  ax>chiteot  the  goddess  fovnd. 
Obscure  in  smoke,   his  forges  flaming  round. 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew; 
And  puffing  loud,   the  roaring  bellows  blew. 

That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claimed; 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  framed. 
That  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 
(Wondrous  to  tell),   instinct  with  spirit  rolled 
From  place  to  place  around  the  blessed  abodes. 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods. 

Homer,  Iliad 


BY  BONNIE 
THOREEN 


In  1968,  automobilized  Artierika  offered  up  55,200  lives  to  its  con- 
suming, mechanical  Juggernaut.   The  automobile  also  cost  us  2  million 
disabling  injuries  and  almost  $11.5  billion  just  in  insurance,  injuries 
and  property  damage — exclusive  of  police,  fire  department  and  court  costs. 
And  NOW  we  have  found  a  new  way  to  kill  and  destroy  with  our  automobiles — 
a  slower,  more  painful,  cancerous  way  of  killing.  We  are  sending  6,745 
tons  of  deadly  pollutants  every  day  into  Bay  Area  skies.   These  are-  the 
brown  and  yellow  hazes  of  nitrogen  oxide  and  the  lethal  fumes  of  carbon 
monoxide.   In  San  Francisco,  during  the  business  day,  there  are  7,500 
cars  per  square  mile.   Are  we  headed  for  (gulp)  Los  Angelezation? 

What  are  the  implications?  Besides  the  fact  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  breathe  one  day  soon,  a  report  issued  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
entitled  Cleaning  Our  Environment,   The  Chemical  Basis  for  Action   declares: 
"It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  ecological  cycles  in  which  the  specific 
toxicity  of  a  pollutant  for  a  single  species  could  cause  an  entire  food 
chain  to  collapse...   If  man  were  to  destroy  any  [one]  of  at  least  half 
a  dozen  types  of  bacteria  involved  in  the  nitrogen  cycle,  say,  life  on 
earth  could  end." 
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What's  to  be  done?  The  specific  question  of  the  automobile  is  being 
formally  dealt  (?)  with  in  two  ways,  by  the  auto  industry  itself  and  by 
the  government.   Ford  led  the  way  several  months  ago  in  making  a  promise 
to  do  all  they  can  to  develop  the  emission-free  automobile.   However,  this 
is  likely  to  take  several  years.   Of  more  immediate  help  is  the  develop- 
ment of  lead-free  gasolines.   General  Motors  claims  that  all  of  their  1971 
autos  will  operate  satisfactorily  "with  leadfree,  91-octane  gasoline." 
However,  although  the  lead  in  gasoline  is  a  pollutant,  it  is  not  the  major 
cause  of  automobile  pollution,  and  besides,  total  conversion  to  the  lead- 
free,  pollutant-controlled  automobile  is  expected  to  take  7  years. 

President  Nixon's  directive  on  pollution  control  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  which  government  has  taken.   Among  the  guidelines  which  he  issued 
for  the  auto  industry  are:   "...tougher  emission  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles to  be  applied  on  1973  and  1975  model  cars;  the  probable  elimina- 
tion, over  a  period  of  time,  of  tetraethyl  lead  from  automobile  fuels; 
a  five-year  federal  research  and  development  program  to  produce  a  'vir- 
tually pollution-free  automobile'  propelled  by  something  other  than  the 
internal  combustion  engine."   The  government  is  trying  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  the  enforcement  of  these  recommendations.   Mr.  Nixon  has  sug- 
gested giving  the  states  one  year  to  comply  before  the  federal  government 
would  issue  a  90-day  warning  to  an  offending  body.   If  the  situation  is 
not  corrected  within  that  time,  the  Federal  Government  will  take  the  of- 
fender to  court.   New  legislation  would  give  the  Attorney  General  this 
power  in  addition  to  the  power  to  impose  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 
Again,  this  is  going  to  take  years. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  a  law  similar  to  one  that  applies  to  water 
pollution  which  has  been  hidden  in  the  books  since  1899.   Briefly,  it 
states  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  refuse  to  be  dropped  into  navigable 
waters  or  any  tributary  thereof  in  the  United  States.   It  provides  that 
the  individual  reporting  the  infraction  is  entitled  to  50%  of  all  fines 
collected  from  persons  convicted  under  this  law.   The  fines  run  from  $250 
to  $2,500.   This  financial  incentive,  true  to  the  Amerikan  way,  might  be 
quite  effective.   "U.S.  Attorneys  have  the  responsibility  for  prosecution 
under  the  Federal  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  which  applies  to  any  navigable  water 
in  the  country.   Informants  must  have ^a  specific  pollution  situation  such 
as  oil  or  raw  sewage  pouring  out  of  a  pipe  into  a  river.   With  firm  evi- 
dence, the  next  step  is  a  letter  to  the  area's  U.S.  Attorney.   Informants 
should  identify  the  place  where  the  pollution  is  occurring:   include  sup- 
porting documents  such  as  a  statement  from  a  local  conservation  officer; 
and  lay  claim  to  the  cash  bounty.   If  the  U.S.  Attorney  doesn't  act  on 
the  matter,  he  can  be  sued."  (Today's  Health,    March  1969,  p.  26) 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual?   Each 
automobile  owner  must  see  that  his  car  is  running  at  top  performance  level. 
This  eliminates  needless  extra  pollutants.   It  is  possible  to  convert  one's 
car  to  lead-free  gasolines.   Cost  of  conversion  would  be  about  $50-$100, 
with  some  3%  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  the  automobile  and  an  increase  of 
about  2-3C  per  gallon  of  gasoline.   Or,  one  can  convert  a  car  to  run  on 
liquid  propane  gasoline,  which  cuts  out  from  50-70%  of  the  normal  emis- 
sions.  Evidence  shows  that  this  can  increase  the  life  of  a  new  engine 
from  2-10  years,  and  the  conversion  costs  about  $300. 

But  until  such  time  as  the  steam  or  electric  powered  automobile  is 
on  the  market,  perhaps  walking  is  the  best  alternative.   There  are  two 
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excellent,  comprehensive  bibliographies  on  automobile  eco- tactics  from 
Charles  L.  Smith,  61  San  Mateo  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94707. 

STEAM  AUTOMOBILE  BIBLIOGRAPHY.   October  1969.   8  p.   SOC. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS.   March  1968. 
4  p.   lOiJ. 

Also  request  the  bibliography  of  Mr.  Smith's  bibliographies  on  so- 
cial concern,  covering  everything  from  noise  pollution  to  ombudsmen. 


ALL  POWER  POLLUTES 
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Ecophiliatseiected 

Bibliography  of  Periodicals 

By  CAROL  BROWN 

This  bibliography  is  a  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers  which  focus 
on  ecology.   Emphasis  is  on  the  popular  rather  than  the  scholarly.  '  Some 
of  the  best  older  titles  are  included,  but  we  have  been  most  concerned 
with  examining  the  new  and  militant — even  underground  voices — which  just 
may  be  the  green  shoots  to  crack  the  cement.   The  asterisks  show  our 
pick  of  the  literature. 

* AUDUBON .   National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 
Bimonthly.   $1.50;  $8.50  yr. 

The  granddaddy  of  them  all,  this  conservation  magazine  is  a  delight  to 
look  at  and  to  read.   The  articles  are  thoroughly  professional,  and  the 
quality  of  the  photography  is  unsurpassed.  Features  a  "National  Outlook" 
section  and  book  reviews  written  by  authorities.   There  are  reviews  of 
children's  books  in  the  natural  science  field.   A  relatively  new  section 
is  "Death  Row",  which  reports  on  areas  threatened  by  "progress." 


BERKELEY  TRIBE.   P.  0.  Box  9043,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94709.   Weekly.   15C  Bay 
Area,  25<:  elsewhere;  $6  yr. 

Underground  newspaper  with  a  section  of  particular  relevance  to  eco-acti- 
vists:  Keith  Lampe's  "Earth  Read-Out,"  which  presents  articles  by  out- 
side contributors,  interviews,  excerpts  from  other  publications — all  in- 
teresting and  very  much  to  the  point. 


BIO- SCIENCE,   American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  3900  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016.   Twice  monthly.   $1.50;  $18  yr. 

Publishes  articles  covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  subjects  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences.   Some  are  quite  technical,  but  they  are  balanced  by  svim- 
maries  and  discussions  of  important  ecological  problems — e.g.  population 
control,  the  future  of  natural  resources,  etc.   Useful  bibliographies 
and  book  reviews . 


CERES.   Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Via  delle 
Terme  di  Caracalla,  00100  Rome,  Italy.   Bimonthly.   $2.50  yr. 

Concerned  with  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.   Formerly  FAO 

Review. 
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COUNTERACT.   The  Waters  Are  Rising,  Inc.,  Room  64,  200  W. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023.   Monthly.   50C;  $5  yr. 


72nd  Street, 


A  new  publication  which  seeks  to  support  and  report  on  three  strategies 
for  "environmental  defense":   1)  direct  actions  against  specific  abuses; 
2)  action  engineered  to  create  public  awareness;  3)  change  of  life  style. 
Well-written  articles;  attractive  format;  16  pages,  tabloid  size. 
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OIL  ON  TROUBLED  WATERS 


*CRY  CALIFORNIA.   California  Tomorrow,  Monadnock  Building,  681  Market  Street, 
Room  393,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94105.   Quarterly.   Available  on  a  membership 
basis  only.   $9  annual  dues. 

Thoughtful  articles  by  concerned  legislators,  journalists  and  other  citi- 
zens interested  in  ecological  issues.   Emphasis  is  on  California,  with 
some  exceptions,  such  as  George  Moscone's  article  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port.  Attractive  little-mag  format  with  many  black  and  white  photos  and 
drawings . 


DEFENDERS  OF  WILDLIFE  NEWS 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Defenders  of  Wildlife,  731  Dupont  Circle 
20036.   Quarterly.   $5  yr. 


Most  articles  concerned  with  endangered  species  of  wildlife.   Current 
information  on  legislation  and  Congressional  hearings.   Features  poetry, 
a  long  book  review  section,  and  one  section  "Especially  for  Children." 
Many  of  the  articles  have  excellent  bibliographies  and  photographs. 
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EARTH;   ENVIRONMENTAL  NEWS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.   2179  Allston  Way,  Berkeley, 
Ca.  94704.   Biweekly.   10<;:;  $3.50  yr. 

Eight-page  tabloid  featuring  news  of  hearings ,  lectures ,  meetings  and 
other  activities  related  to  ecology.   Edited  by  Alan  Robins  and  Michael 
Stephen  Metcalf .   Mr.  Robins  coordinates  the  Ecology  Switchboard,  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  about  ecology  projects. 


**EARTH  TIMES.   746  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94103.   Monthly. 
40<:;  $5  yr . 

By  far  the  best  of  the  new  underground  publications  focusing  on  the  eco- 
logical crisis.   Its  aim,  according  to  editor  Stephanie  Mills,  is  to  pro- 
vide information  rather  than  rhetoric,  and  the  first  issue  fulfills  this — 
voluminously  and  literately.   Included  are  book  reviews  in  depth;  a  column 
by  Dr.  Hippocrates.   Longer  articles  cover  the  state  of  the  ecology  around 
the  country.   Beginning  with  the  May  issue.  Earth  Times   will  feature  an 
"Earth  Free  Classified"  and  "The  Good  Earthkeeping  Seal  of  Approval." 

ECOLOGY;   THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CULTURAL  TRANSFORMATION.   Ecology  Action  Educa- 
tional Institute,  Box  9334,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94709.   Quarterly.   75<:;  $3  yr. 

Another  new  publication,  this  journal  features  essays,  black-and-white 
photography,  songs,  poetry  and  quotations.   Many  essays  written  by  envi- 
ronmental scholars . 


*ECOLOGY  AND  POLITICS  NEWSLETTER.   United  Ministries  in  Higher  Education, 
491  Guerrero,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94110.   Monthly.   IOC;  $1  yr. 

A  radical,  responsible  publication  aimed  at  keeping  its  readers  informed 
of  current  legislation  and  political  issues  relevant  to  ecology.   Includes 
book  and  journal  reviews  and  hard-hitting  essays  on  selected  aspects  of 
the  ecological  crisis.   Mimeographed,  10  pages. 


**ENVIRONMENT.   The  Committee  for  Environmental  Information,  438  N.  Skinker 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130.   10  times  a  year.   75<?;  $6  yr. 

"...publishes  information  about  the  effects  of  technology  on  the  environ- 
ment and  about  the  peaceful  and  military  uses  of  nuclear  energy."   The 
articles  are  excellent,  generally  written  by  authorities.   Other  featxires 
include  "Spectrum,"  a  rapid-fire  account  of  new  ecological  disasters,  and 
a  book  review  section.   Useful  charts,  tables  and  photographs.   Indexed 
in  Headers  '  Guide. 
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FREEDOM  NEWS.   P.  O.  Box  1087,  Richmond,  Ca.  94802.   Monthly.   20<;:  Bay 
Area,  25<:  elsewhere.   $2.50  yr. 

One  of  the  best  underground  tabloids;  emphasis  on  the  politics  of  "advo- 
cating peace  and  human  dignity."   Each  issue  features  an  "Ecology  Action 
News"  section  of  several  pages,  focusing  on  local  workshops,  demonstra- 
tions, local  pollution  threats,  and  practical  information  on  how  pollu- 
tion and  waste  can  be  reduced  by  action  on  an  individual  basis. 


THE  GREEN  REVOLUTION:   A  WORLD  WIDE  EFFORT  FOR  DECENTRALIZATION  AND  RURAL 
REVIVAL.   Heathcote  Center,  School  of  Living,  Rt.  1,  Box  129,  Freeland, 
Md.  21053.   Monthly.   35C;  $4  yr. 

Perhaps  the  first  "creative  alternative"  newspaper.   Provides  news  of  cur- 
rent activities  at  Heathcote  Center,  with  letters  from  others  interested 
or  involved  in  living  with  the  land.   Mixes  theory  with  plenty  of  prac- 
tical, earthy  information. 


HUSCICON  TWIG.   2635  Mira  Vista  Drive,  El  Cerrito,  Ca.  94530.   Bimonthly. 
$3  yr. 

Six-page  newsletter  of  the  California  Corporation  HUSCICON  (humanities, 
science,  conservation),  which  specializes  in  "outdoor  education  for  young 
people."  The  Twig   reports  on  conferences,  workshops,  classes  and  other 
activities  (e.g.  the  Whole  Earth  Fair)  relevant  to  environmental  control. 


lUCN  BULLETIN.   International  Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources,  1110  Merges,  Switzerland.   Quarterly.   $3  yr. 

Informative  newsletter  on  conservation  activities  around  the  world.   Each 
issue  concentrates  on  one  area  of  the  world — the  problems  peculiar  to  that 
area  and  the  programs  being  developed  to  save  endangered  species,  etc. 
Also  features  a  "World  News"  section  with  brief  summaries  of  legislation 
and  action  by  conservation  groups.   lUCN's  other  publications  are  valu- 
able for  ecology  collections  also.   (See  p.    ,  The  Red  Data  Book. ) 


THE  LIVING  WILDERNESS.   The  Wilderness  Society,  729  15th  Street,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.   Quarterly.   $1.00;  $4  year  to  schools,  libraries 
and  students. 

Consists  mainly  of  accounts  of  various  wilderness  areas  in  the  U.S.   Some 
photographs ,  but  these  are  inferior  to  those  in  other  comparable  pxoblica- 
tions.   Features  a  valuable  book  review  section  and  news  of  current  legis- 
lation affecting  wilderness  areas. 


MAN  ON  EARTH.   S.P.R.  Charter,  Editor-Publisher,  Olema,  Ca.  94950. 
Frequency?   Published  in  a  book  of  10  issues  per  volume  at  $7.50  per  vol- 
ume.  $1  per  issue. 
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"...A  periodical  of  writings  on  Human  Ecology,"  all  by  S.P.R.  Charter. 
Usually  two  (too)  lengthy  articles  in  each  issue,  exploring  the  philoso- 
phical ramifications  of  technological  "progress,"  of  the  population  pres- 
sure, etc.   Attractive  format.   The  journal  is  supported  (in  part)  by 
The  Fund  for  Human  Ecology. 

THE  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS.   P.  O.  Box  38,  Madison,  O.  44057.   Monthly.   $1; 
$8  yr;  $14  2  yrs. 

A  promising  new  magazine  with  nxomerous  articles  (some  reprints)  on  alter- 
nate life  styles,  ecology,  working  with- nature  and  doing  more  with  less. 
Also  features  recipes,  "unclassifieds,"  and  an  unusual  section  called 
"Contacts"  which  serves  as  a.  clearinghouse  for  readers  interested  in  any- 
thing from  a  "no  dope"  commune  to  obtaining  a  large  graphic  arts  press. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE.   National  Wildlife  Membership  Services,  381  W.  Center 
Street,  Marion,  0.  43302.   Bimonthly.   Available  only  to  Associate  members 
of  National  Wildlife  Federation;  annual  dues  $5. 

A  "glossy"  with  beautiful  color  photographs  and  drawings.   Although  the 
magazine  claims  its  objectives  are  "to  create  and  encourage  an  aware- 
ness...of  the  need  for  wise  use  and  proper  management  of... the  soil,  the 
water,  the  forests,  the  minerals,  the  plant  life,  and  the  wildlife,"  the 
articles  are  mostly  of  the  non-militant  travelogue  variety. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.   The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,"  Central  Park 
West  at  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024.   Monthly  Oct.  through  May, 
bimonthly  June  to  Sept.   $1;  $7.50  yr. 

Although  Natural  History   is  not  specifically  oriented  toward  ecology, 
the  February  1969  issue  contains  a  special  supplement,  "The  Unforeseen 
International  Ecologic  Boomerang,"  in  which  experts  analyze  some  of  the 
hazards  involved  in  programs  designed  to  aid  underdeveloped  countries 
through  technology .   Indexed  in  Readers  '  Guide . 

*ORGANIC  GARDENING  AND  FARJMING.   33  E.  Minor  Street,  Emmaus,  Pa.  18049. 
Monthly.  SOC;    $5.85  yr. 

Our  favorite  "real  folks"  magazine.   Indispensable  aid  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  starting  his  own  kitchen  garden,  making  compost,  mulch,  etc. 
The  articles  are  instructive  and  practical ,  having  a  somewhat  testimon- 
ial flavor. 

SIERRA  CLUB  BULLETIN.   1050  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94104.   Monthly. 
50<:;  $5  yr. 

Features  a  section  on  current  conservation  legislation,  well-written  art- 
icles on  pollution  threats  (such  as  DDT  and  the  SST) ,  and  descriptive  es- 
says on  the  various  beauties  still  extant  in  our  environment.   Projected 
Sierra  Club  outings  are  listed  in  each  issue.   Color  photography  was  in- 
troduced in  the  January  1970  issue. 
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TOGETHER.   424  Lytton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Ca.  94301,   Irregular.   25<:;  $3  yr, 

A  high-school  oriented  underground  magazine  with  a  central  theme  of  non- 
violence. The  major  portion  of  the  Winter  1970  issue  is  an  anthology  of 
some  of  the  best  writing  on  ecology  to  come  out  of  the  underground  press. 

THE  UNESCO  COURIER.   317  E.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.   11  issues 
a  year.   50C;  $5  yr. 

Although  not  exclusively  devoted  to  conservation  and  ecology.  The   UNESCO 
Courier   does  feature  articles  on  these  subjects  by  such  authorities  as 
Rene  Dubos,  Wesley  Marx,  etc.   The  January  1969  issue  is  titled,  "Can  We 
Keep  Our  Planet  Habitable?",  and  gives  a  good  overview  of  ecological 
problems.   Indexed  in  Readers'  Guide. 


WIN.   339  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   Bimonthly;  monthly  in 
July,  August  and  December.   50 C;  $5  yr. 

Excellent  magazine  published  by  the  War  Resisters  League  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  Workshop  in  Nonviolence.   The  August  1969  issue,  devoted 
to  ecology,  although  sold  out,  is  now  available  revised  and  updated.   Con- 
tributors include  Paul  Goodman,  Gary  Snyder,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Keith  Lampe 
and  other  voices  of  the  wilderness. 


CONTACTS 

We  would  like  to  publish  a  list  of  local  environmental  organizations, 
but  there  are  so  many  that  we  are  simply  listing  the  best  directories  to 
them. 


California  Handbook    (see  p.  37)   Order  from  the  Center  for  California 
Public  Affairs,  Box  505,  Claremont,  Ca.  91711,   $7.30. 

Chapter  I  on  "The  Environment,"  52  p.,  lists  hundreds  of  ecological  organ- 
izations and  sources. 


Grass  Roots j  A  Directory  of  Environmental  Organizations.      Winter  69/70. 
Co-published  by  Planned  Parenthood  of  Alameda  County  and  the  Ecology 
Center,  2179  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94701.   $1.50,  48  p. 

Excellent  descriptive  guide  of  Bay  Area  eco-niks. 


ECOLOGY  SWITCHBOARD.   Phone  548-2290,  9:30-5:30. 

A  clearinghouse  for  information  on  ecology  projects.   Publishes  Environ- 
mental News    (10<|:)  which  includes  a  calendar  of  ecological  happenings. 
To  be  listed  or  receive  a  copy  write  Alan  Robins,  2179  Allston  Way, 
Berkeley  94701.  . 
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PLANT  PLANTS, 
NOT  PEOPLE 

By  Carol  Zajchowski 


The  population  problem — or  more  accurately  the  population  EXPLOSION — 
is  the  root  of  the  entire  ecological  problem:   people  create  the  major 
pollutants  by  driving  to  work,  by  manufacturing,  and  by  eliminating 
wastes.   They  deplete  natural  resources  by  eating,  drinking,  and  running 
their  machines.   They  kill  off  entire  species  of  animals  in  the  name  of 
recreation. 

But  people,  being  people,  tend  to  sidestep  the  issue  and  say,  "In- 
stead of  decreasing  the  population,  why  not  increase  the  food  supply? 
Why  not  cultivate  lush  jungles  and  why  not  farm  the  sea?"   These  and  sim- 
ilar alternatives  sound  great;  but  when  they  are  actually  tried  out,  they 
are  found  to  be  either  unworkable  or  unrealistic  as  solutions  to  the  basic 
problem.   Pie  in  the  sky.   Jungle  scri.1,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
becomes  infertile  or  turns  to  a  rocklike  substance  called  laterite.   And 
in  order  to  farm  the  sea,  we  must  first  learn  how  to  grow  the  underwater 
equivalents  of  wheat  and  rice  and  then  to  convert  them  into  something 
people  will  eat.   It  will  do  little  good  to  grow  plants  that  are  unpalat- 
able; and  then,  of  course,  we  jnust  be  sure  that  we  are  not  indirectly 
polluting  the  sea. 

The  basic  problem  remains  too  many  people  for  too  little  food.   Un- 
fortunately, people  jealously  guard  their  "inalienable  right"  to  reproduce 
themselves  and  thus  their  right  to  create  more  exploiters  and  more  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  basically  two  solutions  to  the  population  problem:   decrease 
the  birth  rate  or  increase  the  death  rate.   Society  tends  to  regard  the 
latter  as  inhumane  and  criminal,  but  if  no  provisions  are  made  for  some 
type  of  population  control,  famine  and  asphyxiation  may  eventually  solve 
our  problem  for  us . 

Population  control  is  not  to  be  confused  with  birth  control.   Though 
the  pill  and  its  brothers  do  to  an  extent  cut  down  on  population  growth, 
their  main  function  seems  to  be  in  timing  births.   That  is,  families  still 
manage  to  have  their  three  children;  they  just  space  them  differently. 
Most  couples  seem  to  want  large  families.   So  the  population  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  population  bomb  keeps  ticking. 

Various  agencies  oppose  artificial  birth  control  devices,  because 
they  act  against  natural  law.   But  what  about  the  "natural  law"  that  is 
broken  every  time  a  new  cure  is  found  for  disease?  Aren't  we  interfering 
with  the  natural  order  by  prolonging  life  instead  of  letting  nature  r\an 
its  course?  Decreasing  the  death  rate  is  ultimately  the  cause  of  our 
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present  problem.   In  the  past,  human  fertility  was  equalized  by  a  high  rate 
of  infant  mortality  and  a  short  life  span.  Now  births  add  to  the  popula- 
tion considerably  instead  of  merely  replacing  it.   Yet  new  breakthroughs 
in  science  which  prolong  life  are  constantly  welcomed.   Why  not  use  science 
to  help  solve  the  problems  that  its  advances  serve  to  create? 

Unwanted  children  may  be  the  result  not  of  lack  of  birth  prevention, 
but  of  incorrect  or  inconsistent  use  of  prevention  devices.   One  solution 
proposed  for  this  problem  is  sterilization.   If  one  or  both  of  the  part- 
ners are  sterilized,  there  is  no  need  to  depend  on  timing  or  on  remember- 
ing to  take  the  pill.   The  operation  is  a  simple  one  for  both  male  and  fe- 
male.  In  the  vasectomy,  the  vas  tubes  in  the  scrotum  are  cut  and  tied. 
It  does  seem  that  since  the  burden  of  providing  for  birth  control  is  so 
frequently  left  up  to  the  woman,  male  sterilization  should  be  welcomed  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  man  to  get  in  on  the  act.   And  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  sterilization  is  not  the  same  as  castration;  vasectomy  does  not 
put  an  end  to  the  sex  drive.   Sterilization  proposes  to  be  a  method  which, 
once  decided  on  and  performed,  may  be  forgotten.   It  would  seem  to  be  the 
safest  and  easiest  method  for  anyone  who  cannot  cope  with  the  more  com- 
plicated methods.   And  it  has  proved  to  be  100%  effective. 

The  big  question  that  immediately  arises  concerning  a  method  as  perm- 
anent as  sterilization  is:   can  it  be  reversed  if  the  couple  later  decides 
to  have  children?   Statistics  show  that  now  about  50%  of  the  attempted 
reversals  have  been  successful.   Statistics  further  show  that  the  more 
experience  a  particular  physician  has  had  with  sterilizations  and  subse- 
quent reversals,  the  more  often  he  can  perform  a  successful  reversal. 

Though  vasectomy  would  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient  method  of  birth 
control,  it  brings  us  directly  and  immediately  to  the  ever-present  problem 
of  machismo.      A  man's  success  is  too  often  measured  by  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce children.   If  he  is  sterilized,  he  no  longer  can  demonstrate  that  he 
is  a  man  and  all  that  that  concept  entails.   The  problem  is  ultimately 
one  involving  the  entire  population  versus  individual  human  hangups. 

But  can  we  legally  force  couples  to  be  sterilized  after  they  have  had 
their  quota  of  one  or  two  children?  Can  we  force  couples  not  to  have  large 
families?  Can  society  determine  whether  or  not  a  child  should  be  born? 

Perhaps  the  only  road  open  to  the  government  in  a  question  so  heavily 
weighted  by  arguments  of  individual  and  personal  freedoms  is  to  openly 
and  enthusiastically  support  methods  and  agencies  of  birth  control.   Per- 
haps then  the  man  who  permits  himself  to  be  sterilized  should  be  rewarded 
and  recognized  as  a  national  hero  rather  than  as  an  opponent  of  the  hon- 
ored family  circle.   Sterilization  should  be  advertised  as  the  only  method 
completely  foolproof;  it  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  unholy  and  unnatural. 
In  addition  to  these  basic  allowances,  perhaps  more  supportive  measures 
should  be  attempted.   Agencies  like  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  and 
Zero  Population  Growth  should  be  federally  funded,  and  the  income  tax 
structure  should  allow  deductions  for  single  people  and  for  couples  with 
small  families,  rather  than  the  present  system  of  rewarding  couples  for 
overproduction.   Birth  control  devices  should  be  freely  and  openly  acces- 
sible to  anyone  desiring  them,  regardless  of  age  or  marital  status.   More 
important,  the  public  should  be  informed  as  to  when  and  where  they  are 
available  and  should  even  be  encouraged  to  use  them.  A  conscious  effort 
should  be  made  to  persuade  religious  leaders  to  see  the  danger  of  ignoring 
the  world's  population  problem.   Sex  education  should  be  mandatory  in  the 
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classroom,  and  all  abortion  laws  should  be  abolished.   Perhaps  TV  stations 
should  be  discouraged  from  presenting  "Doris  Daze"  type  programs  which  show 
how  groovy  it  is  to  have  lots  of  babies.   Perhaps  birth  control  should  be 
advocated  on  TV  in  a  regular  commercial  slot. 

In  fact,  the  entire  trend  will  have  to  be  to  bring  out  into  the  open 
all  of  the  mysterious  facts  on  birth  control.   The  question  must  not  be 
hushed  up  so  that  the  very  idea  of  preventing  conception  is  regarded  with 
awe  and  fear.   Population  control  could  thus  be  advocated,  but  not  imposed 
on  the  country  or  even  the  world.   If  the  climate  is  not  yet  right  for 
governmental  control  of  population,  positive  action  must  still  be  taken 
in  more  subtle  ways  to  educate  and  persuade  the  populace  that  its  indivi- 
dual family  plans  have  distinct — and  often  drastic  effects  on  the  entire 
world  population. 

The  population  bomb  is  everybody's  baby. 
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AND  NOW  THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY  HUMAN  BEINGS. 
LET  US  BE  ANIMALS  OR  BUDDHAS  INSTEAD. 

Gary  Snyder 
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JOHN  FETROS 


This  valuable  resource  material  to  assist  pxiblic  libraries  in  map 
collecting  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of  Map 
Libraries  by  Mr.  Fetros.   The  Western  Association  of  Map  Libraries  con- 
ducts two  meetings  yearly  at  which  time  various  aspects  of  map  collecting 
and  map  utilization  are  discussed.   The  President  of  the  Association  is 
Robert  Sivers,  Sciences-Engineering  Library,  Map  Room,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Santa  Barbara,  California  93106.   Libraries  may  be  interested  in 
contacting  him  to  request  they  be  notified  of  future  meetings. 

Unfortunately,  public  libraries  often  treat  maps  as  "second-class 
citizens,"  giving  them  scant  processing  and  inaccessible  quarters  (see 
the  entire  issue  of  Lj,   March  15,  1950).   The  fugitive  quality  of  maps 
due  to  lack  of  centralized  sources  or  jobbers  does  cause  a  great  problem 
in  acquisition,  which  it  is  hoped  this  list  will  ease. 

Sources  of  U.S.  Government  maps  are  provided  in  Price  List  53:     Maps^ 
Engineering^   Surveying;  Price  List   70:     Census  Publications;   and  Price 
List  81:     Charts  and  Posters. 
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MAP  PUBLISHERS  IN  U.S.A. 


California  State  Automobile 

Association 
150  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  94101 


State ,  city ,  area  maps . 


George  F.  Cram  Co.,  Inc. 
301  S.  LaSalle  Street 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46201 

Gulf  Tourgide  Bxoreau 
Gulf  Building 
714  Main  Street 
Houston,  Tex.  77002 

Hag  s  tr om ' s  Map s 

311  Broadway 

New  York,  N.Y.  10007 

Metsker  Maps 

111  S.  10th  Street 

Tacoma,  Wash.  98402 

[or] 
1222  3rd  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98101 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation 
Travel  Service 
150  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 
P.O.  Box  7600 
Chicago,  111.  10680 


Thomas  Brother  Maps 

550  Jackson  Street 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  94133 

[or] 
1326  S.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90005 

Triumph  Press 
P.O.  Box  75445 
Stanford  Station 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90005 


Publishes  Cram's  Modern  Series  of  maps  in 
folders  of  uniform  size  of  countries  and 
areas.   50<?  ea. 

State,  city,  area  maps. 


Street  maps  covering  the  New  York  area 
(a50<:  to  $1.00. 


County  maps  for  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
inton  and  Idaho,  showing  roads,  trails, 
creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  towns, 
schools,  camps,  townships,  land  grants, 
airfields.  For  sportsmen,  realtors,  tim- 
bermen,  exploration. 

Their  booklet  "America's  Waterways"  indi- 
cates sources  for  waterway  charts  and  maps . 
Four  guides  published  by  Mobil  Oil  for 
water  cruising  are  noted. 

Publishes  a  wide  variety  of  folded  maps, 
atlases  and  guides.   Their  catalog  also 
describes  Kximmerly  and  Frey  European  road 
maps  which  Rand  McNally  handles. 

Street  maps.   Publishes  a  price  list  giving 
cities  and  prices  of  what  they  have  produced. 


Publishers  of  Kym's  Guide,  a  series  of  small 
maps  @35<:  ea.,  used  for  fishing,  hunting, 
hiking,  camping,  showing  also  trailer  parks 
and  resorts.   Includes  charts  of  rivers  and 
bays. 
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Weekend  Outdoor  Productions 
P.O.  Box  878 
Oakland,  Ca.  95604 


Shows  lakes  and  other  areas  in  Northern 
California.   Small  maps  at  35-70*  ea. 


Wilderness  Press 
2440  Bancroft  Way 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94704 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

Services 
P.O.  Box  21-4152 
Sacramento,  Ca.  95841 


Fishing  and  hiking  maps  at  prices  from 
95<?  to  $1.50. 


Fishing  and  hunting  maps  basically  repro- 
duced from  Forest  Service  maps  but  with 
additions.   In  folders  @$1.25  ea.  covering 
California  areas. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  FOREIGN  MAPS 


Bartholomew 

12  Duncan  Street 

Edinburgh  9,  Scotland 


ESSO  Touring  Service 
Foreign  Department 
15  W.  51st  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Falk-Verlag 
Burchardstrasse  8 
Hamburg  1 ,  Germany 

Kummerly  and  Frey  A.G. 
Hallerstrasse  6 
Berne,  Switzerland 

Michelin  Tire  Corp. 

2500  Marcus  Avenue 

Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11040 


Atlases,  touring  guides,  street  maps, 
mostly  of  the  British  Isles.   Some  his- 
torical maps.   Of  notable  interest  is  a 
21-sheet  world  series  of  "larger  scales 
than  are  normally  offered  in  an  atlas." 

Road  maps  of  foreign  countries. 


Street  plans  for  European  cities  in  handy 
folders  of  uniform  size. 


European,  country  and  regional  maps,  road 
maps,  road  atlases  and  continent  maps. 
Mostly  priced  @$1.95  to  $2.95. 

Motoring  maps  for  European  areas .   Priced 
@$1.30  ea.   Also  publishes  useful  guide 
books  to  European  countries  and  New  York. 
Available  through  the  Rand  McNally  Map 
Store. 


MAP  COLLECTING  SOURCEBOOKS 


Educators  Grade  Guide  to 
Free  Teaching  Aids 

Educators  Progress 
Service 

Randolph,  Wis.  53956 


Section  on  visual  and  audio-visual  aids 
lists  selected  maps  available  from  trade 
associations,  and  U.S.  and  foreign  agencies, 
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Educators  Guide  to  Free 

Saienae  Materials 
Educators  Progress  Service 
Randolph,  Wis.  53956 
Western  distributor: 
Educational  Materials 

Service 
P.O.  Box  1921 
La  Jolla,  Ca.  92037 


Lists  vinder  charts,  exhibits,  posters,  some 
special  subject  maps  such  as  the  Astrosolar 
map,  a  daily  weather  map,  forests  and  trees 
of  the  U.S. ,  etc. 


Reference  Guide  for 

Travellers 
Neal,  J.A. ,  compiler  and 

editor 
1969,  R.R.  Bowker.   $17.50 


Besides  listing  travel  books  with  detailed 
annotations ,  there  is  a  listing  under  each 
country  and  state  for  "Official  Travel 
Piiblications. "  This  gives  the  main  United 
States  address  for  those  foreign  countries 
with  tourist  offices  here.  Also  included 
are  lists  of  free  brochures,  pamphlets  and 
maps  available  from  these  tourist  offices. 
For  the  states  of  the  U.S.  similar  addres- 
ses and  lists  are  provided. 


Europa  Yearbook 

2   vols.   Annual.   Europa 

Pubs.  Ltd.   $47.50 


Lists  under  "Tourism"  under  each  country 
the  headquarters  of  the  country's  tourist 
bureau  and  also  the  cities  in  the  world 
in  which  there  are  branch  offices.   Valu- 
able since  it  lists  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  a  bureau. 


Worldwide  Chamber  of 
Commerae  Directory 

Annual.   Johnson  Publish- 
ing Company 

Box  455 

Loveland,  Colo.  80537 

$4.00 


Useful  for  building  a  mailing  list  for  maps 
and  other  tourist  information  on  cities 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  collection.   Includes 
foreign  embassies  and  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  U.S.  and  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce outside  the  U.S. 


The  very  useful  Directory  of  Map  Collections ,   published  by  the 
California  State  Library  and  compiled  by  the  Western  Association  of  Map 
Libraries,  presents  listings  and  descriptions  of  many  libraries  in  the 
state  with  map  collectors . 
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It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  library  must  reach  its  non- 
users.   An  exciting  attempt  at  this  is  the  current  news  in  SFPL.   A  film 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  by  the  Friends  of  the  Library  and 
produced  by  two  professional  film  makers  is  now  ready  for  release  in 
San  Francisco. 

A  committee  of  four  librarians  selected  the  film  makers.  Bob  Primes 
and  Greg  Burke,  after  viewing  the  work  of  several  Bay  Area  cinematog- 
raphers.   Both  men  had  produced  a  number  of  excellent  documentaries. 
The  committee  explained  what  it  hoped  the  film  would  say,  and  the  members 
acted  as  consultants,  keeping  the  film  makers  posted  on  special  events 
and  programs.   But  the  actual  production  was  left  entirely  in  the  film 
makers'  hands,  both  of  whom  were  familiar  with  the  library,  and  eager 
to  develop  their  concepts  of  it  visually. 

They  wandered  through  the  branches  and  the  Main  building,  shooting 
what  they  felt  relevant  and  interviewing  librarians  and  patrons.   The 
result  is  a  film  which  is  visually  beautiful  and  which  truly  expresses 
the  multi-faceted  action  that  is  a  large  public  library. 

The  film  was  premiered  for  the  Friends  and  staff  of  SFPL  on  Sunday, 
April  12.  .Extensive  branch  showings  aire  planned  for  National  Library 
Week.   It  is  hoped  that  other  libraries  will  see  it  too,  for,  though 
shot  in  San  Francisco  libraries,  the  film  reflects  the  spirit  and  life 
of  many  public  libraries.   However,  since  the  main  purpose  of  the  film 
is  to  reach  non-library  users,  its  real  value  will  not  be  tested  until 
it  is  shown  through  outside  agencies.  Wide  exposure  is  anticipated. 

— Peggy  O'Donnell 
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REFERENCE 

RAGA:When 
in  doubt, 
read  on. . . 


Alan  Watts  Jouxmal.      Published  by  Human  Development  Corporation,  200  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  10016.   $12  per  year. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  three  issues  of  this  new  monthly  magazine  have  ap- 
peared.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  we  did  not  receive,  but  no.  2  (December  1969)  is 
titled  "Tantra."  It  is  a  royal  purple  wall  poster  with  a  long  lyrical 
piece  drawn  in  white  italics  by  Watts.   No.  3  (January  1970)  is  in  news- 
letter form,  is  titled  "Spectrum  of  Love,"  and  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  love  and  how  to  become  a  loving  person.   If  the  present  changes 
in  format  keep  up,  it  will  be  a  very  challenging  periodical  for  libraries 
to  bind.  Apart  from  this  there  are  two  criticisms  that  I,  as  an  Alan 
Watts  fan,  would  have  to  make  of  it:   (1)  It  is  a  bit  over-priced  ($1.00 
per  issue  for  a  6-page  newsletter) ;  (2)  advertisements  for  it  are  a  bit 
too  much,  especially  when  one  considers  that  it  is  by  Alan  Watts  and  not 
Harold  Robbins.  Apart  from  that,  however,  no  library  with  any  kind  of 
collection  on  Eastern  philosophy,  and  certainly  no  Watts  fan,  would  want 

to  miss  this.   ,. •  ,.   ,  , 

— Michael  J.  Spencer 


The  California  Handbook.  Trzyna,  T.  C.  and  William  shank,  eds.  Claremont, 
Center  for  California  Public  Affairs,  Box  505,  Claremont,  Ca.  91711.  1969. 
$6.95. 

Comprehensive  directory  and  bibliographic  guide  to  information,  activities, 
and  agencies  in  California.   Topics  are  of  universal  interest,  but  as  the 
author  points  out,  "California  is  a  special  place,  different  in  a  great 
many  ways  from  the  rest  of  America."   The  book  attempts  to  put  the  seeker 
in  touch  with  sources  that  deal  with  the  multi-complex  society  that  is  the 
Golden  State.   Therefore,  it  includes  novels  as  well  as  reference  books, 
and  even  our  leading  mystics  and  prophets,  as  well  as  official  associa- 
tions and  organizations.   4500  sources  are  listed  in  55  subject  areas, 
including  environment,  politics,  society,  economy,  the  arts,  etc.  A 
mother-lode  of  information l__peggy  o'Donnell 
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Oceania  Index   and  Oeeanio  Citation  Jovxnal. 
6811  La  Jolla  Blvd.,  La  Jolla,  Ca.  92037. 


Oceanic  Research  Institute, 


This  unique  journal  and  index  provides  direct  access  to  all  current  oce- 
anic literature.   Over  2000  journals,  special  publications,  contract  re- 
ports, legislation,  proceedings,  university  publications,  etc.,  in  twelve 
languages  are  indexed,  the  majority  abstracted,  the  currency  varying  from 
less  than  a  month  to  six  months.   The  Journal   is  issued  in  nine  monthly 
issues  and  covers  22  subject  areas — Biology,  Fisheries,  Geology,  Oceano- 
graphy, Pollution,  Patents,  Economics,  etc.   The  citations  to  the  litera- 
ture are  numbered  and  contain  full  bibliographic  information,  including 
collation  and  the  author's  institution.   There  are  also  sections  devoted 
to  announcements,  news,  agency  profiles,  industry  briefs,  and  a  very 
valuable  list  of  acronyms  and  abbreviations  pertinent  to  the  field.   The 
format  is  excellent,  and  the  paper  is  good  quality  which  makes  it  easier 
to  read  than  the  majority  of  abstracting  services.   Photographs,  both  in 
color  and  black  and  white,  are  interspersed  among  the  articles  and  cita- 
tions. 

The  Keytalpha  Index  (from  Keyterm  and  Alphabetical)  is  computer  pro- 
duced and  enables  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  all  articles  published  in  the 
same  narrow  subject  field.   Thus  "Pollution  Control,  Oil  Spillage,  Pat- 
ent" is  found  with  "Pollution  Effects,  Santa  Barbara  Channel..."   In  ad- 
dition, the  same  citation  for  Santa  Barbara  would  also  appear  alphabet- 
ically under  Sanra  Barbara  along  with  all  the  other  items  concerning 
Santa  Barbara's  offshore  drilling.   All  articles  with  a  keyterm  of  Eco- 
logy would  also  appear  together.   There  is  also  a  complete  author  index, 
lists  of  all  items  cited  according  to  source,  and  a  source  directory. 

Expensive?   Yes.   1969 's  Index  and  Journal  was  $95.00,  a  special 
price  to  junior  colleges,  high  schools  and  public  libraries;  all  others 
$300.00,   Certainly  a  must  purchase  for  all  large  libraries.   Surely,  any 
cooperative  library  system  should  have  access  to  one  copy. qj^-^   McNamee 
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People's  Park.      Copeland,  Alan,  ed.   A  Phoenix  Editions-Ballantine  Book, 
1969.   $3.95  paper. 

A  reference  work  in  the  sense  it  may  be  referred  to  as  the  most  graphic, 
visceral  account  of  what  happens  to  people  who  actually  do  assert  environ- 
mental, ecological  rights.   Here,  107  black  and  white  photographs  by  60 
artists  record  the  green  earth- journey  of  last  May  which  ended  in  blood, 
tear  gas,  earth  rape,  and  assphalt.   First,  picture  the  litter  and  fallow 
of  vacant  lots  ripped  off  by  UC  Berkeley  to  remove  "undesirable  subculture' 
housing.   Then  picture  a  joyful  desert  blooming,  a  People's  Park  created 
for  the  dancing  sun,  for  all  children  of  light.   Now  picture  a  blood-dark 
Mordor.   Photograph  beefy,  helmeted  studs  hung  with  guns,  ripping  up  flow- 
ers.  Show  horrified  faces,  bloodied  faces,  then  a  dead  face.   On  to  a 
small  resurrection — the  Memorial  Day  flower  children  planting  People's 
Park  II.   Close  the  book,  hoping  there  will  not  be  blood  on  this  harvest 
moon Celeste  West 


Keep  lookout- 

They  re  taking  the  moon.  Reflected 

Be  careful.  They  might  take  the  sun 

Tod  Gitlin 


SOMEBODY 
ASKED  US 


HOW  TO  PREDICT  JEANE  DIXON 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  we  receive  requests  for  Jeane  Dixon's  annual 
prediction  for  the  coining  year.   Each  year  we  trace  down  the  newspapers 
in  which  her  columns  appear.   From  Newsday  in  New  York  (the  syndicate  for 
which  Miss  Dixon  writes)  we  learned  that  her  columns  appear  in  Detroit 
Free  Press   and  the  Chicago  Tribune.      We  wrote  to  both  newspapers  and  re- 
ceived copies. 


IMPORT/EXPORT 

A  businessman  in  Vallejo  was  interested  in  the  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding importing  merchandise  from  England.   We  found  an  excellent  docu- 
ment which  covers  this  subject.   It  is  called  Exporting  to  the   United 
States    (U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Publications,  Washington,  D.C.  20226 — for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  $1.00).   It  was  designed  especially  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  those  who  plan  to  export  to  the  U.S.,  and  it 
has  considerable  information  on  legal  aspects. 


SLEEZY,  SLIPSHOD  SLURBS 

Someone  in  Santa  Rosa  attended  a  Zoning  Board  Hearing  in  which  the  term 
"slurb"  was  used,  much  to  his  "anger,  not  to  say  disgust."  He  wanted  to 
know  the  origin  and  definition  of  this  word.   Since  we  were  not  able  to 
find  this  word  in  any  dictionaries  of  slang  or  encyclopedias,  we  called 
the  City  Planning  Commission.   Several  people  there  were  familiar  with 
the  word  and  gave  a  composite,  off-the-cuff  definition.   The  word  usually 
refers  to  suburban  developments  or  subdivisions  which  are  created  without 
any  regard  to  constructive  use  of  land.   They  thought  that  the  word  (com- 
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bination  of  slum  and  suburb)  was  probably  coined  by  journalists  and  most 
likely  came  into  being  in  Cry  California,    see  p.  22.   The  word  slurb  car- 
ries considerable  impact,  and  might  be  used  in  editorials  or  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  meetings  concerning  suburban  developments  that  are  thought  to 
violate  creative  use  of  the  land. 


The  earth  gives  such  divine  materials  to  men,  and  accepts  such 
leavings  from  them  at  last. 


Walt  Whitman 
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The 

Unanswered 

Question 


A  CASE  OF  MISTAKEN  MORIBUNDITY 

A  Santa  Rosa  patron  would  like  to  know  the  details  of  the  following  inci- 
dent.  A  former  president's  mother,  presumed  dead  and  -in  her  coffin,  was 
almost  buried.   But  a  sound  was  heard,  apparently  her  scratching  or  tap- 
ping on  the  coffin,  and  the  woman  was  rescued.   She  was  restored  to  health 
and  later  gave  birth  to  a  child.   We  looked  through  a  number  of  books  on 
the  presidents,  including  one  that  was  entirely  on  presidents'  mothers. 
We  also  checked  books  on  curiosities,  but  did  not  find  this  incident  in- 
cluded. 


HOW  TO  RECYCLE  LINT-PICKINGS 

We  gleaned  two  suggestions  to  an  unanswered  question  in  Synergy    (Dec. 1969) 
A  laiindromat  owner  wanted  to  market  his  left-over  lint.   A  staff  member 
at  Alameda  Free  Library  suggests  lint  would  be  good  for  birds'  nests,  so 
owners  of  pet  shops  and  aviaries  might  be  contacted.   And  a  bottle  of 
B  &  B  to  Pat  Harber  of  our  Order  Department, who  has  seen  paper  made  of 
lint.   The  manner  of  production  may  be  obtained  from  a  Benedictine  nun. 
Mere  Benoit,  Abbey  of  Jonarre,  Seine-et-Marne ,  France. 


Somebody  Asked  Us  and  The  Unanswered  Question  are  prepared  by  Linda  Ramey 
and  Sue  Critohfield. 
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Prepared  by  Faith  VanLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 


***Foriner  BARC  superstar  Anne  Kincaid  has  moved  on,  leaving  many  a  nether 
lip  quivering.   She  now  sips  her  sherry  under  the  SFPL  grand  staircase 
while  directing  the  Office  of  Adult  Services.   New  BARC  Director  is  Bill 
Ramirez,  who  comes  from  Special  Collections  to  our  sort  of  special  col- 
lection. 


Charles  D.  Hobbs  was  appointed  Chief  Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  on  February  5,  replacing  F.  Calvin  Locher.   (CR-p52) 

Jack  Schrade  was  elected  President  pro  tem  of  the  State  Senate  on  February 
10.   He  replaces  Senator  Howard  Way  of  Exeter.   (CR-pl4) 

Governor  Reagan  appointed  three  new  members  to  four-year  terms  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  February  12.   They  replace  the  last  three  holdover 
appointees  from  Gov.  Brown's  administration.   Howard  R.  Day  was  re-elected 
to  another  two-year  term  as  President  of  the  Board  on  February  12.  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Haywood  was  chosen  Vice-President.   Jeannette  S.  Ritchie  (R)  of 
Menlo  Park  replaces  Mrs.  Seymour  Mathieson  (R)  of  Fresno.   Clay  N.  Mitchell 
(R)  of  South  Laguna  replaces  Dorman  L.  Commons  (D)  of  Fullerton.   Tony  N. 
Sierra  (D)  of  Calexico  replaces  Dr.  Miguel  Montes  (D)  of  Los  Angeles. 
(CR-p22;  CSDS-pl) 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL 

_ 

Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Winter  1969  ed. 

AUG 

- 

American  Universities  and  Colleges,  10th  ed. 

CD 

- 

Congressional  Directory,  1969  ed. 

CR 

- 

California  Roster,  1968  ed. 

CSD 

- 

Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed. 

CSDS 

- 

California  School  Directory  (Secondary)  1968-69  ed. 

IP 

- 

Information  Please,  1970  ed. 

SY 

- 

Statesman's  Yearbook,  1969-70  ed. 

USGOM 

- 

United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed. 

WA 

- 

World  Almanac,  1969  ed. 
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CALIFORNIA 

There  have  been  several  changes  recently  in  the  State  Senate  Committee 
Chairmen.   Alfred  H.  Song  (D,  Monterey  Park)  replaced  Alfred  E.  Alguist 
(D,  San  Jose)  as  Chairman  of  Business  and  Professions.   James  E.  Whetmore 
(R,  Garden  Grove)  replaced  Milton  Marks  as  Chairman  of  Elections  and  Re- 
apportionment.  John  F.  McCarthy  (R,  San  Rafael)  replaced  Clark  L.  Bradley 
(R,  San  Jose).   Alan  Short  (D,  Stockton)  replaced  Lou  Cusanovich  (R,  Sher- 
man Oaks)  as  Chairman  of  Industrial  Relations.   Randolph  Collier  (D,  Yreka) 
replaced  James  Mills  (D,  San  Diego)  as  Chairman  of  Transportation.   Howard 
Way  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Government  Organization  Committee  one  day 
after  he  had  been  appointed.   Two  new  committees  were  created:   Public 
Utilities,  Ralph  C.  Dills  (D,  Gardena) ;  and  Water,  William  Coombs  (R,  Ri- 
al to)  . 

Governor  Reagan  has  named  seven  people  to  the  California  Industry  and  World 
Trade  Commission.  They  are  Jack  L.  Ashby  (Piedmont) ,  C.  R.  Campbell  (Chula 
Vista) ,  Bruce  Craver  (Sacramento) ,  Ralph  J.  Crawford  (Lafayette) ,  J.  R.  Dant 

(Atherton) ,  Paul  C.  Ely,  Jr.  (Palo  Alto)  and  Leslie  M.  Westfall  (Eureka). 

(CR-p27) 

Arthur  Suddjian  was  appointed  "Head"  of  the  newly  created  Office  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Abuse  Coordination  on  February  23.   (CR-p44) 

Governor  Reagan  appointed  three  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  to 
new  terms  on  February  20.   Edwin  W.  Pauley,  whose  term  on  the  Board  expires 
March  1,  1970,  will  fill  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Robert  O.  Reynolds 
which  expires  on  March  1,  1972.   Reynolds  and  William  French  Smith  of  Los 
Angeles  were  both  reappointed  for  sixteen-year  terms.   (CR-p54) 


UNITED  STATES 


Martin  Meyerson  resigned  as  President  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo  on  January  28  to  become  President  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  (IP-p661,663;  WA-p327,328;  AUC-pl042 ,1341) 

Arland  Christ-Janer  has  resigned  as  President  of  Boston  University  to  be- 
come President  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.   (IP-p653;  WA- 
p320;  AUC-p654) 

Wernher  von  Braun  is  leaving  as  Director  of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  to  become  Head  of  NASA's  "Planning 
Effort  for  Future  U.S.  Space  Missions"  in  Washington,  D.C.   He  will  be  re- 
placed at  the  Marshall  Center  by  Eberhard  Rees,  his  long-time  deputy. 
(CD-p634;  USGOM-p462) 

Howard  N.  Newman  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Medicare  program  on 
January  27.   The  post  has  been  vacant  since  Francis  L.  Land  left  in  July, 
1969.   (CD-p572;  USGOM-p335) 
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UNITED  STATES 

William  James  McGill,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego 
campus,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Andrew  W.  Cordier  as  President  of 
Columbia  University.   (WA-p320,321;  IP-p653 ,654;  AUC-p218) 

Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Chancellor  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale,  will  become  President  of  Oregon  State  University  on  July  1.   (AUC- 
p431,1244;  WA-p330,328;  IP-p666,663) 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  has  resigned  as  Democratic  National  Chairman  effec- 
tive March  5.   (IP-pl96;  WA-pl72) 

Stuart  W.  Rockwell  was  nominated  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Morocco  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.   (USGOM-p80;  CD-p431 ,777 ;  IP-p875;  WA-pl70;  SY-pll62;  ACWL-pl07) 

General  Hershey  ended  his  30-year  calamity  with  the  Selective  Service  on 
February  16.   His  assistant  will  serve  as  Acting  Director  until  a  perman- 
ent appointment  is  made.   (USGOM-p485;  CD-p645;  CSD-p451;  IP-p870) 

Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was  fired  on  February  17.  (USGOM-p329; 
CD-p558) 

J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  a  regional  HEW  attorney  in  San  Francisco,  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  on  March  3.   (USGOM-p329;  CD-p558) 

Paul  M.  Rilling,  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Chief  for  the  Deep  South, 
and  C.  Peter  Gall,  the  office's  Public  Information  Director,  resigned  on 
March  3 . 

James  B.  Utt,  the  U.S.  Congressional  Representative  from  California's  35th 
District,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  March  1.   (CSD-pl2 ,166,242 ,278,280, 
317,326ff;  USGOM-p29;  CD-p24,273 ,283 ;  IP-p798;  WA-p916;  CR-pl2) 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  been  chosen  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.   (IP-pl96;  WA-pl72) 

Arthur  K.  Watson  is  to  be  nominated  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France  replacing 
Sargent  Shriver.   (WA-pl70;  SY-p919;  CD-p775;  IP-p874) 


INTERNATIONAL 

Marcel  Blanc  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  Director-General 
of  Nature  Protection  on  February  19.   (ACWL-p43;  SY-p901) 

Rhodesia  will  become  a  republic  on  March  3,  and  parliament  will  be  dis- 
solved at  one  minute  past  midnight  on  that  day!   The  new  republican  con- 
stitution will  come  into  effect  immediately,  and  Clifford  Dupont,  the 
officer  administering  the  government,  will  become  Acting  President  until 
the  general  election  on  April  10.   (SY-p511;  IP-p348;  WA-p562;  ACWL-p87) 
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Forgive  us  over  narcissism^  but  San  Franaisao  is_  a  city-state:     a 
state  of  mind J   a  state  of  being — with  the  environment  to  make  unique 
statements  in  the  media.     It  is  a  Mediterranean  bright  oity^  where  the 
first  tight  shows  played^   and  where  our  melting,   coalescing  poster  art 
took  the  spectrum  into  a  celebration  of  plasmic  forms.     Our  independent 
film  makers  invite  one  far  out  to  the  edge  of  experience  in  a  painterly 
language  that  totally  expands  the  awareness .     The  films  are  electro/ 
video /graphic  expressions  where  form  really  is  the  content.     And  the 
music — the  SF  Rock  sound  enveloped  the  country  with  its  beat  of  life. 

Of  course,   since  the  sweet  siren  song  of  Success,   these  creative 
media  have   lured  the  pirates  too.     Real  ropers.     But  we  still  travel 
on  LSD — the  Light- Sound-Dimension,     The  hills  soar,   the  flowers  unfold, 
the  stars  crackle  above  this  multimedia  scape  at  lands  end.      (CW) 


A  Time  to  Dance  and  a  Time  to  Refrain  from  Dancing 
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WHAT  GOES  UP 
MUST  COME  DOWN 

bySueCritchfield 
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"Rock  music  utilizes  brainwashing  techniques  and  is  definitely 
designed  to  delude  American  youth  into  taking  drugs,  participating 
in  permissive  sex  activities  and  supporting  anti-American  concepts." 
So  says  much  of  the  Establishment.   Despite  these  shortcomings,  the 
Establishment  is  raking  in  bushels  of  money  from  this  pervasive  though 
perverse  musical  form.   And  it  is  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  which 
is  called  the  mecca  of  Rock  Music — or  even  the  Liverpool  of  the  West. 
Unfortunately,  Rock  Music  has  turned  into  another  lucrative  commercial 
product,  and  this  mecca  is  mainly  for  the  exploiter.   Let  me  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  scene  here. 

The  event  in  San  Francisco  that  seems  to  have  started  the  ball 
rolling  was  the  "Trips  Festival" — a  three-day  mixed-media  affair  held 
in  January  1966  at  the  Longshoremen's  Hall.   An  estimated  20,000  peo- 
ple streamed  into  the  hall  to  experience,  among  other  treats,  dancing 
en  masse  to  local  Rock  groups.   Although  Rock  groups  had  been  per- 
forming in  private  basements  and  small  clubs  around  the  area  previous- 
ly, the  "Trips  Festival"  touched  off  the  first  big  public  dances  to 
be  held  every  week-end  at  the  Fillmore  Auditorium  and  the  Avalon  Ball- 
room.  Of  course,  the  festival  also  publicized  the  fantastic  commer- 
cial possibilities  from  this  "hippie"  form  of  entertainment.   For  the 
Rock  musicians,  the  ballrooms  offered  ample  space  for  electronic  ex- 
perimentation.  They  now  had  room  and,  most  important,  atmosphere  to 
develop  creatively.   To  the  audience,  the  dances  were  a  totally  new 
experience.   A  Total  Experience  of  pulsating  colors  and  forms  from 
the  light  shows  melding  with  musical  notes  that  seemed  to  touch  every 
fiber  of  their  being.   And  oh  the  good  vibrations.   Says  Ralph  Gleason 
pop  music  columnist  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle ,    "The  main  char- 
acteristic of  the  crowds  that  attended  the  Fillmore  and  Avalon  dances 
is  their  happiness  and  the  absence  of  any  hostility." 

There  were,  and  still  are,  two  promoters  responsible  for  running 
the  dances.   One  is  Big  Daddy  of  the  Rock  scene.  Bill  Graham.   Graham 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troup  and  was  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  "Trips  Festival."   The  other  promoter  is  the  Family  Dog, 
a  loose  organization  headed  now  by  Chet  Helms,  who  might  be  called  the 
Spiritual  Daddy  of  the  Rock  scene.   The  Family  Dog  is  credited  with 
first  conceiving  the  idea  of  large  pxiblic  dances  and  first  present- 
ing such  an  event — several  months  before  the  "Trips."  Why  was  San 
Francisco  picked  to  spawn  a  Rock  Music  scene?   According  to  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Family  Dog,  "San  Francisco  is  the  only 


city  in  the  United  States  which  can  support  a  scene.   New  York  is  too  large 
and  confused  and  Los  Angeles  is  super-uptite  plastic  America."   Whatever 
the  reasons,  vibes  were  good  here.   Flowers  and  smiles  still  blossomed  in 
the  Haight-Ashbury ,  and  numerous  Rock  groups  immigrated  to  the  area  or 
sprang  up  from  native  soil.   Many  of  the  early  Rock  groups  died  (Gleason 
compiled  a  list  of  some  300  groups) ;  others  went  on  to  Superstar  fame  with 
fat  recording  contracts  and  fan  clubs.   The  Jefferson  Airplane  is  a  local 
group  that  was  first  for  many  things :   Members  ran  the  first  Rock  nightclub 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Matrix;  the  group  was  first  to  sign  with  a  major  re- 
cording company  for  an  unheard  of  advancement  (at  that  time)  of  $20,000; 
they  were  the  first  group  to  gain  national  fame.   Other  groups  followed  in 
their  path  to  stardom,  among  them  the  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service,  the 
Grateful  Dead,  and,  of  course.  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Company  whose 
lead  singer,  Janis  Joplin,  has  been  slyly  called  the  Judy  Garland  of  Rock 
and  Roll. 

There  was  another  media  that  greatly  helped  the  local  groups  achieve 
recognition — FM  radio.   Tom  Donahue,  hefty  disc  jockey  for  a  top  forty  AM 
station,  took  over  FM  station  KMPX  and  turned  it  into  the  first  underground 
radio  station.   Everything  about  the  broadcasts  was  loose.   No  "hard  sell" 
lines  for  the  music  or  even  the  commercials.   One  was  kept  informed  of  all 
the  local  music  happenings.   Most  important,  local  bands  could  be  exposed 
without  the  need  of  a  Name  in  order  to  cut  a  record.   Cuts  from  their  tapes 
would  be  played  on  the  air,  and  many  groups  acquired  a  large  following 
without  ever  seeing  a  recording  studio.   The  listener  could  also  hear  cas- 
ual interviews  with  various  Rock  group  members. 

The  scene  was  pretty  groovy  for  the  first  few  years.   This  was  the 
Rock  Music  Revolution.   You  see.  Rock  music  is  more  than  just  music.   Rock 
music  represents  and  is  the  spokesman  for  a  new  life  style.   Back  to  the 
opening  quote,  "Rock  music  utilizes  brainwashing  techniques  and  is  defin- 
itely designed  to  delude  American  youth  into  taking  drugs,  participating 
in  permissive  sex  activities  and  supporting  anti-American  concepts."   Who 
on  earth  is  supposed  to  have  designed  this  music?   The  handy  communist  in- 
filtrator?  Sorry  folks,  it  was  designed  by  American  youth.   It  was  all  right 
when  the  biggest  items  American  youth  could  find  to  sing  about  were  the 
Junior  Prom  or  the  boy  next  door,  but  thank  god  that's  not  where  it's  at 
for  them  anymore.   If  anything  was  deluding  American  youth  it  was  the  empty 
patter  of  the  Establishment.   When  they  became  aware  of  this.  Rock  music 
became  the  chief  vehicle  with  which  they  could  express  their  opposition. 
As  for  supporting  anti-American  concepts,  unless  you  want  to  give  up  once 
and  for  all  on  America  being  the  home  of  Democracy  and  finally  declare  it 
a  myth,  how  can  an  American  be  Unamerican?   Everyone  does  have  a  voice  in 
this  country — as  long  as  he  says  the  Right  words. 

So  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Rock  movement.   The  general  feeling 
was  exultation — which  usually  comes  with  the  breaking  of  chains.   Every- 
thing was  new  and  fresh.   Of  course,  the  promoters  had  occasional  hassles 
with  the  local  police.   Graham  had  managed  to  get  a  lease  on  the  Fillmore 
Auditorium,  and  on  one  spectacular  evening,  he  and  part  of  the  dance  audi- 
ence were  hauled  down  to  the  station.  The  police,  it  seems,  had  unearthed  a 
1909  city  ordinance  that  stated  that  no  one  under  18  years  of  age  could 
enter  a  dance  hall  without  being  accompanied  by  an  adult.   This  ordinance 
was  passed  in  the  days  when  the  dance  halls  sold  hard  liquor.   Today  at 
the  auditoriums  the  only  benefits  the  audience  receives  from  the  refresh- 


ment  served  over  the  counter  are  bad  teeth  and  pimples ,  because  the  hardest 
item  sold  is  Coca-Cola.   The  Police  simply  couldn't  understand  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  dances — something  evil  must  be  going  on — so  they  used  whatever 
laws  they  could  find  to  try  to  stop  them.  Fortunately,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle   came  to  Graham's  rescue  and  rallied  the  public  to  his  side.   Par- 
ents had  to  admit  that  they  would  rather  have  their  kids  at  the  halls  danc- 
ing than  being  "wild  in  the  streets."   The  dances  continued. 

They  still  do  today.   Rock  groups  flood  into  the  city.   The  auditoriums 
are  heavily  attended  every  week-end.   But  things  are  just  not  the  same. 
What  came  up,  probably  started  slowly  coming  down  with  the  death  of  the 
Haight-Ashbury.   Some  of  the  things  that  killed  the  Haight  are  the  same 
things  that  are  killing  the  spirit  of  the  Rock  scene.   As  soon  as  the  Haight 
became  another  scenic  spot  to  visit  on  a  commercial  bus  tour  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  was  doomed  for  extinction.   As  soon  as  the  Haight  became  publi- 
cized, it  not  only  attracted  a  steady  flow  of  gawking  visitors  but  also 
attracted  a  flow  of  teen-agers  from  all  over  the  country  who  wanted  to  ex- 
change the  dullness  of  their  home  life  for  the  glamour  of  the  Haight.   It 
also  attracted  the  heavy  drug  dealers,  whose  interests  were  money — not  love. 
Police  raids  became  frequent  in  the  area.   They  searched  not  only  for  drugs 
but  for  youths  who  had  left  behind  frantic,  worried  parents.   The  flowers 
did  not  have  the  power  to  stop  the  eventual  flow  of  blood  and  violence,  and 
so  the  body  of  the  Hashbury  gave  up  its  life. 

The  Rock  music  scene  is  also  giving  up  its  life  because  it  has  become 
Big  Bu$ine$$.   By  1968,  the  Rock  music  business  looked  so  good  here  that 
the  Bank  of  California  conducted  an  economic  survey  of  the  scene  and  reported 
that  by  the  mid-1970 's.  Rock  music  will  be  San  Francisco's  fourth  largest 
industry.   Today  it  is  already  a  10  million  dollar  business;  the  bank  esti- 
mates that  by  1975  it  could  possibly  increase  to  150  million.   Business 
looked  so  green  that  recording  studios  (8  at  last  count)  have  set  up  their 
expensive,  sophisticated  operations  in  the  area  so  groups  can  record  here 
and  not  spend  time  in  New  York  or  in  the  LAnd  of  the  Starlets. 

The  two  personalities  that  lead  the  rock  scene  are  still  Bill  Graham 
and  Chet  Helms — and  their  views  have  always  been  in  conflict.   Graham  stands 
for  money  and  power — Helms  favors  communal  sharing  of  fortune.   Because 
Graham  has  won  the  race  (I  doubt  if  Helms  ever  realized  he  was  in  one) ,  the 
Rock  scene  is  losing  what  it  set  out  to  represent.   Graham  was  in  there 
hustling  (and  he's  damn  good)  from  the  start,  and  has  built  himself  an  em- 
pire.  Not  only  does  his  Fillmore  West  Auditorium  pull  in  about  10,000  fans 
a  week  at  a  $3.00  minimum — but  when  he  books  supersuper  stars  he  switches  to 
Winterland  Arena  which  has  a  much  greater  seating  capacity.   The  auditorium 
is  only  one  of  his  business  ventures.   Graham  officially  heads  or  has  con- 
nection with  at  least  13  separate  corporations  in  the  area — Fillmore  Records, 
Fillmore  Music,  Fillmore  Management,  etc.   I  telephoned  the  Fillmore  Corpora- 
tion to  try  to  get  straightened  out  on  what  was  what — and  found  I  had  to  talk 
with  Graham's  attorney.   Although  I  managed  to  talk  to  the  attorney  and  was 
careful  to  stress  that  I  was  a  researching  librarian  and  not  a  regular  person, 
information  is  kept  private. 

Then  we  have  Chet  HeMs  and  the  Family  Dog.   The  Dog  has  been  in  and 
out  of  debt  since  its  birth.   It  lost  its  lease  to  the  Avalon  Ballroom  in 
court,  and  now  resides  out  by  Pacific  waves  in  a  building  at  Playland.   The 
Family  Dog  has  always  tried  to  be  a  people's  organization — everyone  has  his 
say  on  what  should  be  presented.   Unfortunately,  many  of  the  ideas  don't 
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attract  enough  of  an  audience  and  the  Dog  loses  money.   What  does  attract 
the  crowds  now  are  the  big  name  Rock  bands  and  Helms  can't  afford  their 
steep  fees.   Graham  can.   Graham's  auditorium  is  always  full,  but  his  audi- 
ence is  now  mainly  teen-agers.   Helms  is  still  willing  to  present  some  of 
the  unproven  groups — but  not  many  are  willing  to  pay  to  hear  a  group  that 
has  not  attained  some  amount  of  fame.   The  name  of  the  game  has  indeed  be- 
come draw.   But  the  atmosphere  at  the  packed  Fillmore  is  pretty  dismal. 
Our  education  system  has  trained  teen-agers  to  be  followers.   At  first  they 
followed  the  older  boys  and  girls  into  the  dance  halls  because  that  was  the 
thing  to  do.   Now  they  are  still  blankly  sitting  in  the  Fillmore  watching 
their  favorite  Rock  Hero — and  aren't  yet  aware  that  the  real  scene  is  else- 
where.  And  hardly  anyone  dances  anymore.   The  Rock  groups  are  complaining 
that  their  audiences  are  no  longer  responsive.   They  complain  that  the  audi- 
ence only  wants  to  listen  to  their  big  hit  songs  and  tune  out  if  they  try 
anything  new.   Six  months  ago,  the  Rolling  Stones  held  a  free,  out-of-doors 
concert  outside  San  Francisco,  and  though  thousands  attended,  the  crowd  was 
tight  with  tension  and  hostility.   Four  people  lost  their  lives. 

FM  radio  has  begun  to  show  changes  as  well.   In  1968  KMPX's  hip  announ- 
cers went  on  strike  for  higher  wages  and  more  freedom  in  programming.   The 
strike  ended  with  them  switching  to  FM  station  KSAN — whose  owner  Metromedia 
was  willing  to  oblige  them  their  demands.   Although  today  KSAN  is  still 
much  looser  in  format  than  any  AM  station,  Metromedia  is  slowly  turning 
the  screw.   Several  announcers  have  quit  or  been  fired.   Commercials  are 
more  frequent  and  programming  more  rigid. 

Something  has  obviously  gone  wrong.   Rock  music  has  been  so  commercial- 
ized that  much  of  the  free  spirit  and  sting  has  been  taken  out  of  its  revo- 
lutionary character.   A  Rock  group  singing  the  jingle  for  a  new  air-pollut- 
ing Ford??   But  even  if  Rock  had  not  become  commercialized,  there  would 
still  be  bad  vibrations.   The  musicians  and  their  audience  are  to6  upset 
and  confused  about  the  turmoil  in  this  coxintry  to  respond  to  the  music. 
Music  as  a  revolutionary  force  now?  Now — when  students  are  murdered  on  our 
campuses?  Now — when  our  leader  has  led  us  into  places  where  we  deeply, 
morally  know  we  should  not  be?   As  someone  once  said,  "Just  try  telling 
Bobby  Seale  that  Aretha  is  where  it's  at."   Music  simply  reflects  the  times, 
and  the  times  are  bad.   We  have  won  the  right  to  dance,  but  who  feels  like 
dancing  anyway?? 
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746  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94103.  26  issues  $8.00.  News- 
paper format. 

The  Rock  magazine.     Superb  coverage  done  with  awareness  and  verve. 
Based  in  San  Francisco  but  thoughtful  articles  cover  the  musical  and 
social  scene  across  the  nation.     Excellent  Record  Review  and  Book 
Review  sections. 
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UP  AGAINST 
THE  WAU. 

by  Mary  Ashe 


The  poster  is  the  message. 

It's  not  always  easily  deciphered  or  even  spelled  out  (in  linear 
fashion)  at  all.   But  in  the  history  of  the  poster  there  has  always  been 
a  mixture  of  picture  and  text,  with  one  or  other  element  predominant  at 
various  periods.   A  papyrus  found  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  dating  from 
around  3000  B.C.,  advertising  a  reward  for  an  escaped  slave,  has  been 
named  the  first  poster.   Passing  over  a  suggestion  that  the  tablets  on 
which  were  engraved  the  ten  commandments  might  also  be  considered,  one 
finds  cited  as  prototypes  bas-reliefs  in  Chinese  and  Indian  temples; 
engraved  announcements  of  theatrical  events  in  classical  Athens;  painted 
notices  of  gladiatorial  combats  under  the  Roman  emperors.   The  remains 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  supplied  evidence  of  political  and  com- 
mercial poster  activity. 

The  line  continues  through  heraldic  emblems  of  chivalry  and  medieval 
brasses,  through  the  shop  and  inn  signs  and  the  trade  cards  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.   Closer  ancestors  are  the  printed  hand- 
bills and  playbills  which  date  back  almost  as  far  as  the  art  of  printing 
itself.   Recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of  posters  was  demonstrated  by 
a  1653  French  prohibition  against  their  printing  or  display  without  royal 
permission.   Only  publishers  and  booksellers,  privileged  in  that  era, 
were  exempt;  thus  a  1715  M.  Marius  poster  for  pocket  umbrellas,  the  vir- 
tues of  which  were  attested  to  by  "Messieurs  de  1 'Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences,"  was  authorized  by  "Privilege  du  Roy." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century ,  a  combination  of  elements 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  true  poster  form,  described  by 
the  present-day  poster  historian  Harold  F.  Hutchison  as  "essentially  a 
large  announcement,  usually  with  a  pictorial  element,  usually  printed  on 
paper  and  usually  displayed  on  a  wall  or  billboard  to  the  passing  public." 
Japanese  wood  block  prints  were  introduced  to  Europe  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  (first  of  all  as  wrapping  paper  for  shipments  of  china,  in  which 
state  their  merit  was  recognized  by  the  French  engraver  Felix  Bracquemond) . 
Simple  masses  and  boldly  outlined  flat  color  areas  have  always  been  ad- 
mirably suited  to  instant  effect  and  immediate  communication.   To  this 
stylistic  influence  were  added  the  growing  importance  of  lithography  and 
the  possibility  of  new  applications  of  works  in  this  medium  with  the 
development  of  high-speed  printing  presses — epitomized  in  the  work  of 
Jules  Cheret,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1866  to  start  his  own  lithographic 
color-printing  press  and  to  design  posters  during  the  next  thirty  years. 


The  spirit  of  the  times,  too,  lent  its  immeasurable  weight  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  poster  form  through  these  years,  until  the  golden  age 
of  the  1890 's.   During  this  decade  Cheret  himself  produced  his  best  work. 
He  was  joined  by  such  artists  as  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Eugene  Grasset,  Ferdin- 
and Bac,  Theodore  Steinlein  and  Alphonse  Mucha — to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
artists  whose  work  made  Paris  an  outdoor  museum  of  art.   The  golden  glow 
extended  to  England,  through  the  careers  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  the  team 
of  J.  Pryde  and  W.  W.  Nicholson  ("The  Beggarstaff  Brothers"),  and  to  the 
United  States,  with  those  of  Ethel  Reed,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Edward  Penfield 
and  Will  Bradley.   This  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  poster  collecting, 
both  privately  and  by  museums;  their  sale  in  shops;  and  their  exhibition 
as  an  art  form.   Posters  were  discussed  and  written  about,  documented  in 
books  and  periodicals. 

It's  tempting,  on  the  basis  of  these  latter  phenomena  alone,  as  well 
as  on  the  basis  of  the  enormous  surge  of  poster  activity  during  the  last 
five  years,  to  draw  parallels  between  that  day  and  our  own.   Tempting, 
too,  to  link  the  revival  of  the  poster  with  the  fifty-  to  seventy-year 
cycle  often  given  as  the  key  to  revivals  of  taste  in  art  fashion.   If 
this  principle  can  be  applied  in  such  a  way,  the  poster  revival  was  quite 
on  time. 

It's  difficult  to  sort  out  all  the  factors  at  work,  but  one  must 
surely  stand  out  as  preeminent:   the  San  Francisco  rock  dances  beginning 
with,  say,  the  Family  Dog's  first  dance  at  the  Longshoremen's  Hall  in 
October  1965.   What  more  natural  than  to  inform  about  forthcoming  dances 
by  way  of  posters?  And  what  more  natural  then  that  artists  would  be 
found  to  convey  in  two-dimensional  visual  terms  the  multi-dimensional 
experience  of  an  evening  at  the  Avalon  or  the  Fillmore  Auditorium?   Their 
names  have  passed,  if  not  into  legend,  at  least  into  the  history  of  the 
San  Francisco  rock  poster — Wes  Wilson,  "Mouse"  (Stanley  Miller) ,  Alton 
Kelly,  Victor  Moscoso,  Rick  Griffin,  Bob  Fried... 

The  most  distinctive  and  refreshing  aspect  of  these  posters  (and  the 
most  influential  aspect  of  their  style ,  quickly  taken  up  by  commercial 
advertisers)  was  their  departure  from  the  cardinal  rules  of  poster  design, 
evolved  from  the  demands  of  the  advertising  industry  for  the  needs  of 
billboard  America:   keep  it  simple;  make  it  stark;  concentrate  on  a  single 
message  and  a  single  effect.   Freed  from  the  pressure  to  sell — one  thinks 
of  them  as  responding,  rather  than  selling — they  communicated  in  their 
own  way,  often  and  notably  in  the  whiplash  curves  and  sinuous  lines  of 
nouveau  Art  Nouveau.   Calligraphy  swirled  to  match,  with  a  fine  disregard 
for  legibility. 

The  stimulus  of  the  San  Francisco  posters  has  given  impetus  to  the 
revival  and  popularity  of  posters  generally.   The  selection  available 
today  is  a  far  cry  from  that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago;  could  they  all 
have  been  either  travel  or  bull-fighting?  Within  this  variety,  though, 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  striking  difference  from  the  earlier  era  of  pos- 
ters. 

There  are  reprints  of  Mucha  posters  and  there  are  "art"  posters,  the 
creations  of  established  artists,  often  to  announce  exhibitions.  And 
personality  posters,  the  blown-up  photographs,  cut  across  age  lines  to 
some  extent.   But  the  chief  direction  is  toward  the  young.  The  over- 
whelming majority  are  addressed  to  them,  to  their  events  and  their  inter- 
ests.  They  celebrate  their  rock  dances  and  festivals,  their  heroes  and 


anti-heroes,  their  protests  and  supports,  their  ideas  and  ideals  of  life 
style.   What  this  may  mean  in  a  kunsthistorisches   sense  remains  to  be 
seen — and  with  the  tempo  of  modern  life,  we  may  not  have  to  wait  seventy 
years  to  find  out,  in  terms  of  the  art  fashion  cycle.   We  might  just  leave 
it  at  this :   whether  or  not  youth  has  come  a  long  way ,  it  has  its  own 
posters  now. 


POSTER  SOURCES 

Most  of  these  firms  offer  a  aatalog  or  brochure  and  will  handle  mail  orders. 

Celestial  Arts  Posters,  1345  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  94103 

Fillmore  West,  1545  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  94103.  Fillmore  posters  are 
not  at  the  moment  distributed  for  sale,   but  are  given  out    "at  the  coat  room" 
on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Poster  Originals  Limited,  16  E.  78th  St.,  New  York  10021 

Posterecord,  Northpoint  Shopping  Center,  2280  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco  94133 

Print  Mint  (Warehouse),  830  Folger  Ave.,  Berkeley  94701 

Wespac  Visual  Communications,  Inc.,  72  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco  94107 


To  be  balanced  like  an  eardrum  between  inner  and  outer  space . 
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SCREEN 

IN 

by  Peggy  O'Donnell 


Having  viewed  Hollywood's  attempts  to  go  underground  {Midnight  Cow- 
boy, Alice's  Restaurant) ,    it  seems  time  to  view  the  reel  life  story  of 
experimental  film  as  practiced  in  one  of  its  bastions,  San  Francisco. 
This  doesn't  mean  that  there's  no  action  elsewhere,  but  for  purposes  of 
this  survey,  the  lot  is  bound  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  Mt.  Diablo. 

The  terminology  of  the  art  disturbs  some  film  makers  since  their 
works  have  been  described  as  everything  from  'home  movies'  to  the  "New 
American  Cinema."   Phrases  such  as  underground  movies,  expanded  cinema, 
avant  garde,  experimental  and  independent  films  have  temporarily  been 
used  to  explain  the  cinematic  results  of  one  man's  personal  vision.   In 
this  article,  the  terms  will  be  used  interchangeably  with  preference  given 
to  independent  film  making. 

So  what  is  it?  All  these  terms  are  only  words  for  statements  made 
better  visually.   Sometimes  the  films  tell  stories;  sometimes  they  are 
exercises  in  light  and  sound;  always  they  are  individual,  meaningful  to 
the  makers.   New  techniques  are  tried  to  explore  new  realms  of  cinematic 
possibilities.   There  is  no  easy  definition.   The  films  are  not  made  to 
make  money,  but  sometimes  do.   They  avoid  the  glossy  set  for  the  natural 
world,  and  may  side-step  both  for  a  fantasy  trip.   They  are  beautiful, 
ugly,  powerful,  funny,  but  true  to  their  creators;  and  many  of  them  seem 
to  spring  from  the  pulse  of  the  city. 

San  Francisco  and  the  movies  have  long  been  associated.   The  city 
seems  to  inspire  the  maker  of  films  and  has  provided  settings  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  types  of  films — commercial  and  independent.   The  climate 
and  spirit  of  the  town  attracted  cinema  artists  as  early  as  the  turn  of 
the  century.   One  early  pioneer,  T.  K.  Peters,  had  a  studio  on  8th  Ave., 
and  claims  to  have  produced  the  first  dramatic  film  made  in  San  Francisco 
there  in  1912.   Though  generally  Hollywood  and  New  York  dominated  the  film 
scene,  above  and  below  ground  until  the  late  40 's,  in  '46  James  Broughton 
produced  Potted  Psalm   here.   Kenneth  Anger's  Scorpio  Rising   was  shot  here 
in  1948.   In  1947  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  held  its  famous  retro- 
spective "Art  in  Cinema" — a  program  based  on  avant-garde  work  from  the 
previous  decades.   It  inspired  Jordan  Belson  to  translate  his  artistry 
into  film. 

The  50 's  found  more  film  makers  at  work.   Bruce  Conner  and  Larry 
Jordan  were  among  those  who  entered  the  field  then.   With  the  60 's  came 
Bruce  Baillie,  Robert  Nelson,  Scott  Bartlett,  John  Korty,  Ben  Van  Meter 
and  Will  Hindle.   Most  of  them  continue  to  produce  in  the  70' s,  and  while 
occasionally  their  works  take  them  away  from  the  city,  they  remain  based 
in  San  Francisco.   But  these  are  the  famous  names.   It  has  been  estimated 
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that  there  are  over  200  independent  film  makers  here.   In  addition,  camera 
mania  is  spreading  to  the  masses. 

In  far  off  Edwardian  days  when  fancy  turned  a  young  man's  head,  he 
penned  a  sonnet,  but  now  he  (and/or  she)  dashes  out  and  shoots  a  film. 
Film  makers  are  becoming  as  plentiful  as  politicians.   The  Edwardian 
gentleman  would  usually  conceal  his  epic,  but  today's  film  maker  needs  an 
audience,  at  least  of  his  friends.   Someone  has  to  look  at  a  movie  to  make 
it  real.   Since  a  generation  on  a  sharing  trip  needs  this  contact  even  in 
its  art,  film  is  the  Now  art  form. 

The  moneymakers  are  aware  of  the  phenomenon,  so  equipment  is  every- 
where, simplified  and  often  cheaper  than  ever  before.   But  once  he's  into 
it,  the  young  film  maker  will  find  the  expenses  mount.   Still,  every  day 
new  hopefuls  join  the  already  crowded  ranks.   Often  it's  a  group  project, 
and  high  school  students  and  even  children  are  issuing  samples  of  their 
cinematic  talent  around  the  Bay  Area. 

While  most  film  makers  prefer  to  shoot  on  location,  the  day  finally 
comes  when  technical  devices  are  needed — for  editing,  mixing  sound  and 
film,  and  other  production  details.   So  far  most  serious  film  makers  have 
attempted  to  do  much  of  this  in  their  own  lofts  or  garages,  occasionally 
using  services  of  commercial  agencies.   But  San  Francisco  now  has  its  own 
underground  production  unit — Francis  Coppola's  {You're  a  Big  Boy  Now   and 
Finian's  Rainbow)    American  Zoetrope — a  super-special  collection  of  elec- 
tronic wonders  to  warm  the  cockles  of  any  film  maker's  heart.   Though 
limited  now  to  a  small  group — Coppola,  Korty,  George  Lucas  and  others — 
eventually  Zoetrope  hopes  to  make  its  facilities  available  to  other  inde- 
pendent productions.   With  running  costs  of  around  $15,000  a  month,  film 
makers  associated  with  this  operation  have  come  a  long  way  from  home  movies. 

Once  the  film — be  it  35  MM  or  8  MM — is  finished,  many  producers  are 
interested  in  exhibiting,  and  film  festivals  are  springing  up  everywhere. 
Some  fade  almost  as  fast.   However,  one  of  the  stayers  is  the  Independent 
Film  Makers  Festival  held  at  Foothill  College  in  Los  Altos  Hills,  Califor- 
nia, for  16  MM  film.   Its  9th  annual  festival  was  held  on  May  8-10  of  this 
year.   Announcements  of  other  festivals  appear  in  Canyon  Cinemanews , 
Landers  Film  Reviews,    and  some  of  the  other  film  publications.   Perhaps 
the  best  source  is  the  International  Film  Guide.      Listings  include  festivals 
of  experimental  films.   SF's  Establishment  fair  also  screens  the  underground. 

As  the  interest  in  film  making  grows,  a  demand  for  courses  and  work- 
shops has  developed.   The  American  Institute  of  Film  lists  9  California 
colleges  and  universities  that  grant  degrees  in  film  (2  in  the  Bay  Area: 
San  Francisco  State  and  Stanford)  and  24  schools  where  courses  are  given; 
5  of  these  are  in  the  Bay  Area  (Berkeley;  California  State  College  at  Hay- 
ward;  Laney  College,  Oakland;  Santa  Rosa  State  College;  Sonoma  State  Col- 
lege) .   The  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Nelson,  is  a  well  known  source  of  film  lore. 

For  many,  of  course,  "lights,  camera,  action"  is  a  passing  phase,  a 
one-time  venture  at  statement  making.   But  to  the  film  maker  whose  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  his  art,  awards,  appearances  and  money  are  secondary. 
Still  the  day  comes  when  the  baby  needs  new  shoes,  so  the  private  view 
must  be  shared,  and  the  film  distributed  for  sale  or  rental.   Since  the 
regular  commercial  channels  are  usually  closed,  film  makers  often  band 
together  to  provide  this  service  for  themselves.   In  San  Francisco  Canyon 
Cinema  Co-op  was  formed  in  1960,  which  provides  a  catalog  of  films  avail- 
able for  rental  or  purchase.   In  addition,  it  arranges  programs  and 
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speakers  on  the  movement.   Another  important  contribution  is  its  news- 
letter, Canyon  Cinemanews ,    a  valuable  source  of  programs,  workshops,  and 
announcements  of  interest  to  film  makers  and  film  buffs.   To  aid  film  lib- 
raries or  societies  interested  in  locating  other  sources  of  the  works  of 
San  Francisco  film  makers,  additional  resources  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

All  of  this  action  means  many  films  are  being  produced  every  month, 
but  as  the  proliferation  of  celluloid  grows,  it  brings  an  increase  of 
mediocre,  inept  and  just  plain  bad  experimental  movies.   Often  potential 
viewers  are  apt  to  decry  the  whole  field  of  underground  films.   Yet  some 
outstanding  people  are  involved  in  this  medium.   Works  of  such  San  Fran- 
cisco film  makers  as  Bruce  Conner,  Jordan  Belson,  Bruce  Baillie,  Will 
Hindle  and  Scott  Bartlett  have  been  consistently  good,  and  new  contenders 
appear  all  the  time.   Filmographies  for  these  and  other  film  makers  have 
appeared  in  various  magazine  articles  and  in  the  catalogs  of  various  dis- 
tributors (see  source  list) . 


Probably  the  single  most  important  guide  to  the  whole  scene  is  Sheldon 
Kenan's  Underground  Film.      Parker  Tyler's  Underground  Film   was  unavailable 
for  review,  but  promotional  material  suggests  it  would  be  a  helpful  addi- 
tion to  a  film  library.   For  followers  of  the  film  makers  critical  reviews 
are  always  valuable,  but  rather  elusive.   Battcock's  The  New  American  Cin- 
ema,  an  anthology  of  essays,  covers  the  major  makers  and  theories,  but 
until  recently  there  was  no  one  source  devoted  to  independent  film  crit- 
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icism.   Reviews  appear  in  some  of  the  underground  papers,  notably  Gene 
Youngblood's*  work  in  the  LA   Free  Press,   and  some  of  the  film  magazines 
occasionally  review  the  experimental  films:  Film  Culture    (the  first  to 
apply  itself  to  the  subject),  Film  Quarterly,   Film  Library  Quarterly. 
However,  a  new  publication  has  just  appeared  on  the  market.  The  New  Cinema 
Review,    devoted  exclusively  to  reviewing  independent  films.   In  addition, 
information  of  special  interest  to  those  involved  in  the  field  will  be 
included.  (See  page  16-  for  bibliographic  information  on  above  periodicals.) 
However,  it  seems  likely,  in  the  face  of  the  rapidly  growing  awareness  and 
interest  in  the  subject,  that  more  reviews  and  periodicals  will  be  appear- 
ing. Synergy   will  attempt  to  list  new  sources  as  they  appear. 

Where  will  all  this  filming  end?  Will  it  become  simply  a  passing  fad, 
or  will  the  most  vigorous  statement  for  film  as  Art  be  made  by  the  inde- 
pendents?  25  years  ago  Henry  Miller  wrote: 

The  experimental  film,  called  such  only  because  it  dares  to 
lie  to  the  mirror,  is  not  the  ultimate  in  film  art.   It  is  only 
a  tentative,  faltering  step  in  the  direction  of  the  unexplored. 
Thus  far  the  medium  of  the  film  has  scarcely  been  penetrated.   It 
is  still  an  uncharted  ocean  bounded  by  we  know  not  what  strange 
shores.   Undoubtedly  there  exists  a  world,  cinematic  in  texture 
and  contour,  as  marvelous  and  inexhaustible  as  any  know  to  the 
poet  or  mystic.   It  is  a  world  which,  once  discovered,  will  alter 
the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe.   Its  cardinal  element  is  fantasy. 
It  manifests  itself  whenever  the  imagination  liberates  itself 
from  the  thralls  of  the  intellect. 

This  world  still  eludes  the  grasp,  but  the  aware  film  explorers  at  work 
today  come  closer  with  every  attempt. 


FILM  INFORMATION  SOURCES 

American  Film  Institute.  The  American  Film  Institute's  Guide   to  College 
Film  Courses.      Washington,  D.C.   1969-70.  $1.00. 

International  Film  Guide.      London,  Tantivy  Press;  New  York,  A.S.  Barnes. 
Annual.   $2.95. 

Battcock,  Gregory.  The  New  American   Cinema^   a  critical  anthology.      New 
York,  Dutton,  1967.   $1.75. 

Renan,  Sheldon.  An  Introduction  to  American  Underground  Film.      New  York, 
Dutton,  1967.   $2.25. 

Stauffacher,  Frank.  Art  in  Cinema;   a  symposium  on  the  avant  garde  film. 
Authorized  reprint  ed.   New  York,  Arno  Press,  1968,  1947.   $7.50 


"Synergy   received  an  outline  of  Mr.  Youngblood's  book.  Expanded  Cinema,    to 
be  published  in  September,  and  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
philosophical  discussions  of  the  movement  to  date. 
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Tyler,  Parker.  Underground  Film;   a  critical  history.      New  York,  Grove 
Press,  1970.   $7.50. 

Youngblood,  Gene.  Ex^panded  Cinema.      New  York,  Dutton  (to  be  published 
Sept.  1970).   $10.00. 

Aigner,  Hal.   "San  Francisco's  Film  Underground,"  San  Francisco.      Nov. 
1969.   p. 55. 

Alexander,  Thomas  Kent.   "San  Francisco's  Hipster  Cinema,"  Film  Culture. 
Spring  1967.   pp. 70-74. 

Renan,  Sheldon.   "The  Reel  San  Francisco  Over  and  Underground,"  San  Fran- 
cisco.     Oct.  1967.   pp. 46-49. 


SOME  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  INDEPENDENT  FILMS 

(Though  some  of  these  distributors  handle  commercial  films ^  in  addition ^ 
all  list  the  works  of  experimental  film  makers.     Catalogs  are  available, 
sometimes  for  a  small  charge.     In  addition  to  information  on  rental  and/ 
or  purchase  of  films,  annotations  provide  an  excellent  source  of  movie 
data  and  individual  filmographies . 

Audio  Film  Center,  Inc.,  406  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94118. 

Canyon  Cinema  Co-Operative ,  Rm.  220,  Industrial  Center  Bldg. ,  Sausalito, 
Ca.  94968.   Catalogs  $1.00/supplements  issued  quarterly  $1.00  yr. 

Contemporary  Films,  Inc.,  1714  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94133. 

Creative  Film  Society,  14558  Valerio  St.,  Van  Nuys,  Ca.  91405. 

Film-makers'  Cooperative,  Film-makers  Distribution  Center,  175  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  (The  first  film  makers'  cooperative — an  ex- 
cellent source  of  filmographies.) 

Frisco  Film  Art,  603  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94133.   (Films  for 
sale  only. ) 

Grove  Press  Film  Division,  80  University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

Western  Cinema  Guild,  244  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94108.   (Western 
distributor  for  Brandon  International  Films.) 
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by  Carol  Brown 


This  bibliography  is   limited  to  U.S.   publications ^   and  of  these^   we 
have   tried  to  present  a  cross-section  of  the  kinds  of  film  periodicals 
available.      Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  film  in  multi-media  presenta- 
tionSy   we  have  also  included  some  periodicals  such  as  Medion  and  Intersec- 
tion that  are  not  limited  to  film  alone ^   but  which  cover  all  media.     As  a 
supplement  to  this   list  we  recommend  Adam  Reilly's  Current  Film  Periodicals 
in  English J   which  may  be  purchased  for  a  bargain  $1.25  from  Mr.    Reillyj 
Room  4200j    405  Lexington  Ave.,   New  York,   N.Y.    10017.        His   list  has  sub- 
scription information,   a  brief  description  of  each  periodical,   and  writers  ' 
mart  information,   as  well  as  grouping  of  periodicals  according  to  interest 
(e.g.,    cinema  students,   film  reviews)   and  a  listing  by  place  of  origin. 

Though  it  is  not  a  film  periodical.  Gene  Youngblood's  column  "Inter- 
media" in  the  LA  Free  Press  should  not  be  overlooked;  it  is  a  provocative 
and  entertaining    explication  of    the  mysteries  of  underground  film. 

AFI  Education  Newsletter.      American  Film  Institute  (Education  Membership) , 
1815  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.   Bimonthly.   Available  on  member- 
ship basis;  dues  $6  yr. 

Eight-page  publication  concerned  with  what's  happening  in  film  and  media 
education.   Members  of  the  AFI  Education  Department  receive  not  only  the 
newsletter  but  a  directory  of  film  education  members,  reports  of  AFI  meet- 
ings, and  the  valuable  AFI  Guide   to  College  Film  Courses.       (This  last  is 
available  separately  from  the  AFI  for  $1.00  and  is  revised  annually.) 


Canyon  Cinemanews.      263  Colgate  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94708.   Monthly.   35<:; 
$3  yr. 

A  funky  little  newsletter  publishing  letters  from  film  makers,  festival 
news,  schedules  of  film  showings  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  news  of  workshops, 
labs,  etc.   Deals  exclusively  with  underground  film  making. 

Cineaste.       144  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   Quarterly.   60C;  $2  yr. 

Oriented  toward  film  students.   Covers  both  the  U.S.  and  the  international 
scene.   Articles  on  film  schools;  interviews,  film  reviews,  book  reviews, 
and  brief  descriptions  of  new  film  magazines. 
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cinema.      9667  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Ca.  90212.  Quarterly.   $1; 
$4  yr. 

A  glamorous  glossy.   Features  articles  on  important  film  makers  and  cinema- 
tographers,  film  reviews  and  previews. 


Coast  FM  and  Fine  Arts.      291  S.  La  Cienega  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Ca.  90211. 
Monthly.  IStf;    $6  yr. 

Despite  its  title,  this  magazine  is  not  primarily  for  the  FM  enthusiast. 
As  well  as  a  regular  film  review  section,  there  are  many  full  length  arti- 
cles about  films  and  film  makers  (one  entire  issue,  Sept.  1969,  is  on  Andy 
Warhol).   Good  for  keeping  up  on  what's  happening  in  the  entertainment 
world.   Book  reviews  also. 


Film  Comment.      100  walnut  Place,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146.   Quarterly.   $1.50; 
$6  yr. 

A  well  put  together  magazine  that  does  not  limit  itself  either  to  Hollywood 
"biggies"  or  to  experimental  films,  but  focuses  on  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Features  a  long  book  review  section.   Both  writing  and  photography  are  ex- 
cellent. 


Film  Culture.      GPO,  Box  1499,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.   Quarterly.   $1;  $4  yr. 

Features  long  critical  essays  on  important  experimental  films  and  in-depth 
interviews  with  independent  film  makers.   Like  experimental  films  them- 
selves, many  of  these  essays  and  interviews  are  illuminating — others,  un- 
fortunately, are  downright  obfuscation. 


Film  Heritage.      Box  652,  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio  45409.   Quar- 
terly.  60<:;  $2  yr. 

Similar  in  format  and  content  but  inferior  to  Film  Society  Review   and  Film 
Quarterly.      Three  or  four  long  reviews  of  films  followed  by  book  reviews. 

Film  Library  Quarterly.      101  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.   $8 
yr.;  free  to  individual,  voting  and  institutional  members  of  the  Film  Lib- 
rary Information  Council. 

Aimed  toward  "non-print  library  service,"  with  major  emphasis  on  films. 
Helpful  articles  on  organization  of  a  film  library  and  presentation  of  film 
programs,  as  well  as  reviews  of  significant  films. 
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Film  News.       250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.   Bimonthly.   $6  yr. 

Excellent,  no-nonsense  publication  consisting  almost  entirely  of  reviews 
of  films,  filmstrips,  educational  TV,  and  some  records.   Especially  useful 
for  schools. 


Film  Quarterly.      University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94720. 
Quarterly.   $1;  $4  yr.   Ind:  R.G.^    Art  Ind. ,    S.S.&  H.    Ind. 

Very  good  articles  on  historical,  social  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  films. 
Also  reviews- in-depth  of  current  films,  including  some  underground.   Book 
reviews. 


Film  Society  Bulletin.  144  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Monthly 
during  the  academic  year.  Available  only  to  members  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Film  Societies;  membership  $10  yr. 

A  valuable  supplement  to  Film  Society  Review    (see  below) ,  featuring  letters 
to  the  editor,  news  of  film  festivals  and  film  courses,  AFFS  job  listings, 
and,  most  important,  new  film  catalogs. 


Film  Society  Review.       144  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   9  times  a 
year.   SO"?;  $5  yr. 

Features  news  of  film  festivals,  discussions  of  other  film  magazines,  two 
or  three  long  critical  essays,  film  reviews  and  book  reviews.  Attractive 
format,  excellent  writing. 


Filmmakers'  Newsletter.      80  Wooster  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   11  times  a 
year.   75C;  $4  yr. 

Very  good  source  of  information  on  film  festivals  both  here  and  abroad. 
Another  outstanding  feature  is  the  "CineScene  Calendar,"  a  schedule  of 
screenings  and/or  guest  talks  by  film  makers  that  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  calendar  covers  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.   The  magazine  also  in- 
cludes some  "how- to-do-it"  articles  on  film  making. 


Films   in  Review.      National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  31 
Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003.   10  times  a  year.   90<?;  $7  yr. 

A  gold  mine  of  biographical  information  on  people  in  films,  both  famous  and 
obscure.   Features  long  reviews  of  new  films  and  regular  sections  on  TV 
films,  soundtracks,  and  8  mm.  and  16  mm.  films.  {Index  to  Films  in  Review 
has  been  completed  through  1964  and  is  available  from  the  above  address.) 


Intersection  Newsletter.      756  Union  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94133.  Monthly. 
$1.98  yr. 

Eight-page  publication  imaginatively  designed  and  well  written,  giving  news 
of  the  arts  in  the  Bay  Area,  with  emphasis  on  experimental  projects.   Very 
informative . 


inter/VIEW.       33  Union  Square  West  (10th  floor).  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 
Monthly.   $3.50  yr. 

A  new  film  tabloid  published  by  Andy  Warhol  and  associates.   Contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  inter/VIEW   includes  long  reviews  and  articles  on 
the  big  commercial  feature  films,  e.g.^    Women  in  Love^    The  Ballad  of  Cable 
Hague.      Most  of  inter/VIEW   is  devoted  to  lengthy  interviews  with  actors, 
directors,  etc.   Unlike  interviews  in  some  other  magazines,  these  are  en- 
joyable reading. 


The  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education.      Subscription  Department,  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  111.  61801.   Quarterly.   $2.25;  $7.50  yr. 

The  July  1969  issue  is  devoted  to  film  and  has  some  provocative  essays  on 
the  future  of  film  making  and  its  impact  on  undergraduate  and  graduate  cur- 
ricula.  Some  of  the  essays  are  by  people  in  the  film  industry;  others  by 
teacher-scholars . 


Medion.      The  Museum  of  the  Media,  Union  Square  West,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 
Frequency?   $5  yr. 

Representing  a  fusion  of  art  and  technology,  Medion   is  a  unique  publication 
covering  the  newest  experiments  with  mixed  media,  both  as  a  teaching  device 
and  as  environmental  art.   Articles  by  professionals  in  the  mixed  media 
field. 


New  Cinema  Review.      80  Wooster  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   10  times  a  year. 
50*;  $4  yr. 

A  companion  to  Filmmakers'  Newsletter,   this  magazine  features  reviews  of 
independent  films  and  interviews  of  independent  film  makers.   Many  articles 
are  reprints  from  other  publications,  such  as  Argus,  Rat   and  Village   Voice. 
Like  Filmmakers'  Newsletter,    it  includes  a  "CineScene  Calendar." 


Overload:     A  Publication  of  the  New  Peoiple  Media  Project.     P.O.  Box  4356, 
Sather  Gate  Station,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94704.   Monthly.   $3  yr. 

A  new  tabloid  that  hits  hard  at  the  mass  media  and  the  entertainment  indus- 
try and  their  connections  with  big  business  and  the  federal  government. 
The  writing  is  good,  but  the  choppy  format  makes  it  hard  to  follow  some  of 
the  articles. 
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Prologue:      Film  Series.      515  E.  78th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021,   Irregular. 
$1;  $3  yr. 

Consists  of  reprints  of  articles  about  the  early  cinema.   Many  of  these 
articles  are  hard  to  obtain  from  their  original  source,  so  Prologue   does 
have  value  for  the  historian  of  cinema. 


Show. 


6618  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Ca.  90028.   Monthly.   $1;  $10  yr. 


Another  handsome  glossy  with  subjects  ranging  from  Henry  Fonda  to  Eric 
Clapton.   An  unusual  feature  is  "Both  Sides  Now,"  which  presents  pro  and 
con  reviews  of  films.   Editor-in-Chief  is  Huntington  Hartford. 


Filmfaots.      P.O.  Box  213,  Village  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014.   Semi- 
monthly.  $25  yr. 

A  service  published  by  the  American  Film  Institute,  providing  long  excerpts 
from  important  reviews  of  feature  films.   Casting  and  production  informa- 
tion included.   Photographs;  index  by  film  title. 


The  New  York  Times  Film  Reviews    (1912-1968) .      The  New  York  Times  Library 
Services  and  Information  Division,  229  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
1970.   5  vols.  $395. 

Contains  over  16,000  reviews  of  films,  arranged  chronologically  and  with 
a  three-part  index  (names,  film  titles,  name  of  production  company). 
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LIGHT  IS  FASTER 
THAN  SOUND 

by  Sonia  Cole 


Let  there  be  light:   throbbing  hypnotic  light,  punctuating  the  pile- 
driving  rhythm  of  a  squelching  guitar.   And  let  there  be  color:   wild, 
free,  flowing  proclamations.   And  let  there  be  people:   who  feel  love 
and  together.   And  there  was  light  and  it  was  good. 

The  San  Francisco  underground  has  inspired  a  new  visual  experience, 
the  Light  Show.   This  mass  art  happening,  for  the  generation  weaned  on 
electronic  and  chemical  stimuli,  is  a  visual  manifestation  of  the  rock 
music  scene  and  psychedelic  drug  culture.   The  patron  saints  are  San 
Francisco  rock  music  promoters  like  Bill  Graham  of  Fillmore  West  and 
Chet  Helms  of  the  Family  Dog.   The  artists  include  names  like  the  Holy 
See,  Brotherhood  of  Light,  American  Ibis  Alchemical  Company,  Bill  Ham, 
Van  Meter  and  Hillyard ,  Headlights  and  many  others .   Together  they  have 
been  providing  a  fantastic  spectrum  of  light,  color  and  motion  for  rock 
concerts ,  dances ,  and  assorted  happenings  for  the  past  ten  years . 

Actually  light  shows  are  not  the  exclusive  domain  of  rock  music  and 
psychedelia.   Light  art  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt.   Temples  were  pro- 
vided with  shafts  through  which  the  sunlight  could  stream  and  strike 
jeweled  reflectors  and  pools  of  colored  water.   Light  shows  have  been 
around  San  Francisco  a  long  time  too.   Beginning  in  the  1950 's,  relatively 
uncomplicated  light  shows  enhanced  poetry  and  jazz  sessions  in  the  Beat 
coffee  houses  of  North  Beach.   These  early  "wet  shows"  consisted  largely 
of  dropping  and  swirling  a  variety  of  liquid  dyes,  chemicals,  or  syrups 
on  a  transparent  acetate  sheet  on  the  image  stage  of  an  overhead  pro- 
jector.  This  spontaneous  display  was  greatly  refined  later  as  light 
artists  added  mineral  oil  and  dyes  in  concentric  glass  dishes  that 
created  the  ectoplasmic  forms.   During  these  years  experiments  were  also 
being  tried  by  serious  artists  such  as  electronic  music  composer  Henry 
Jacobs  and  film  maker  Jordan  Bel  son  in  their  Vortex  Concerts.   These 
carefully  programmed  light-sound  happenings  were  held  in  Morrison  Planet- 
arium and  often  utilized  up  to  seventy  projectors,  slides,  and  strobe. 

But  these  light-sound  environments  were  embryonic,  and  it  wasn't 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rock  music  concerts  that  the  free-form  light 
show  representing  a  drug-like  experience  came  into  being.   Light  shows 
in  San  Francisco  were  first  used  to  simulate  LSD  trips ,  especially  by 
groups  such  as  Ken  Kesey  and  his  Merry  Band  of  Pranksters.   These  early 
endeavors  were  called  "Acid  Tests,"  "Freak  Outs,"  and  culminated  in  the 
"Trips  Festival"  of  January,  1966,  sponsored  by  Bill  Graham. 
The  early  shows  were  mind  benders:   a  jxomble  of  weird  electronic 
sounds,  flashing  strobes,  and  op  art  projections. 

By  the  mid-60 's,  the  shows  were  well-established  in  big  San  Fran- 
cisco ballrooms  like  the  Fillmore  and  the  Avalon.   There  was  wide  experi- 
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mentation  in  effects  and  techniques.   For  example,  to  the  free-flowing 
shapes  of  the  overhead  wet  projections,  dry  projections  made  of  color 
gels,  negatives,  moires,  or  anything  transparent  or  translucent  were 
added.   Batteries  of  slide  projectors  and  movie  projectors  also  became 
common,  with  artists  often  running  short  cuts  of  film  forward  then  in 
reverse  in  hypnotic  repetition.   Added  effects  included  color  wheels, 
polarized  slides,  and  strobe  lights  electronically  timed  to  pulsate 
rhythmically  with  music.   However  the  combination,  the  main  goal  was 
to  unify  and  fill  the  room  with  light  and  color  moving  with  the  music 
to  immerse  the  audience  and  performers  in  a  total  environment. 

The  theory  behind  light  show  art  is  that  it  remain  as  free  and  un- 
structured as  possible.   In  talking  with  San  Francisco  people  who  supply 
light  show  equipment,  such  as  Effects  Unlimited  and  Strobotronix,  no 
single  method  of  creating  a  show  is  recommended.   Rather,  the  light  show 
should  be  a  purely  subjective  and  spontaneous  approach  to  creativity. 
Bill  Ham,  one  of  the  early  light  artists  who  left  the  frantic  ballroom 
scene,  began  his  own  gallery  called  Light  Sound  Dimension.   In  his  skill- 
fully evolved  performances  for  small  groups,  the  sense  of  spontaneity 
and  immensity  of  sound  and  light  were  of  key  importance  in  the  impres- 
sions he  created. 

During  its  early  periods  of  success,  the  San  Francisco  rock  music/ 
light  show  community  felt  no  pressure  of  great  fame — no  one  was  out  for 
anything  but  the  good  feelings  that  abounded.   But  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  the  big  name  rock  groups  like  the  Jefferson  Airplane,  Big 
Brother,  and  the  Grateful  Dead,  all  an  integral  part  of  the  light  show 
scene,  were  rising  to  stardom  and  their  asking  price  was  increasing 
proportionately.   The  light  show  artists  felt  left  out  of  the  big  money 
and  were  having  difficulty  surviving.   Their  equipment  was  becoming  more 
sophisticated,  often  costing  as  much  as  five  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  summer  of  1959,  the  light  artists  formed  a  guild  and  voted  to 
strike.   Their  primary  demand  was  for  the  ballrooms  to  recognize  the 
Guild  as  a  bargaining  agent.   Lesser  demands  included  minimum  billing 
in  all  advertising  and  minimum  wages.   Their  strike  was  initially  aimed 
at  the  floundering  Family  Dog  run  by  Chet  Helms,  and  later  against 
Bill  Graham's  flush  Fillmore  West. 

In  order  to  end  the  deadly  strike.  Helms,  gentle  and  idealistic, 
cast  the  I  Ching  to  determine  the  outcome.   The  strikers  were  to  be 
successful.   A  settlement  meeting  was  held,  resulting  in  Bill  Graham's 
condemnation  of  what  he  termed  Helms'  unrealistic  vision  of  the  community 
"sharing  the  potatoes."   Here  it  became  blatant  that  "the  name  of  the 
game  was  drau--draw  huge  crowds  with  expensive  superstars  and  let  the 
light  bearers  turn  themselves  on — cheap.  Doak  of  the  Bay   put  the  con- 
frontation down  as  another  reflection  of  the  capitalist  compulsion: 
"rents,  insurance,  payroll,  investment  returns,  everything  is  geared  to 
make  the  money  make  money,  and  the  people,  unless  they  hang  on  to  money's 
ride,  scramble  forever." 

There  is  a  shadow  on  the  community--its  celebrations,  its  recrea- 
tions.  Some  say  it  is  because  of  an  over-emphasis  on  drug-taking;  others 
say  it  is  caused  by  over-commercialism  of  the  rock  music  scene.   The 
Light  Artists  Guild  was  criticized  for  "combining  the  worst  traits  of 
bread-and-butter  unionism  and  rebel  culture  indignation."   But  you  can't 
live  on  light  alone,  so  you  join  the  money  scramble. 
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still  ot±iers  see  the  changes  as 
a  trend  away  from  psychedelic  drug 
experiences.   Many  light  artists  are 
bearing  new  torches.   Light  is  being 
used  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  drug  experience  or  as  the 
minion  of  the  rock  music  circuit. 
Places  like  the  old  Fillmore  and  many 
private  galleries  are  using  light  to 
create  moods  in  harmony  with  sound 
in  multi-media  environments.   Another 
newly  emerging  expression  is  the  ex- 
periments by  "color  heads"  being  re- 
corded on  film. 

According  to  Bob  Beck,  a  light 
artist  from  L.A.,  "experiments  are 
also  being  done  in  the  area  of  oper- 
ant conditioning  and  awareness- 
training  of  internal  states  of  con- 
sciousness via  'brain  waves, '  or 
alpha  and  theta  rhythms,  as  sensed, 
amplified,  filtered  and  displayed 
on  sound  and  light  feedback  devices. 
Pocket-sized  instruments  have  been 
developed  that  enable  any  person  to 
rapidly  learn  to  utilize  his  'Inner 
Space ' . . . "   Whatever  direction  the 
light  artist  is  taking  now,  the  San 
Francisco  ballroom  light  show  repre- 
sents the  spontaneity  of  a  fast- 
moving,  head-oriented,  electronic 
age. 

On  creating  a  light  show: 

1.  Beck,  Robert  C.  Color  Games: 

A  Light  Show  Manual,      L.A.,  Pericles 
Press,  1967.   $3.00. 

2 .  Wise ,  Herbert  H . ,  Ed .  Profes- 
sional Hook  and  Roll.      N.Y.,  Amsco 
Music  Publishing  Co.,  1967. 
"Light  Shows,"  pp.  56-65. 

3.  The  Official  Talent  and  Book- 
ing Directory .      L.A.,  Tolin  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1970.   $5.00.   In- 
cludes light  show  listings,  cross- 
referenced  by  city. 
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'ELECTRONIC 

MUSE-ICrORTHENEWAGE? 

by  John  Thoreen 


We  are  approaching  a  millenium,  so  any  serious  discussion  is  nothing 
if  not  apocalyptic.   Accordingly,  one  can  suggest  that  there  is  a  new 
"electronic"  current  running  through  the  arts,  a  current  which  more  and 
more  frequently  will  short-circuit  the  ways  we  perceive  individual  art 
forms,  freeing  us  to  re-spect  our  different  senses  and  to  pull  them  to- 
gether for  greater  and  clearer  visions.   Perhaps  more  than  providing  us 
with  a  new  kind  of  music,  electronics  has  provided  new  metaphors  and 
forced  new  perceptions.   You  can  taste  McLuhanism  here,  but  take  it  with 
a  grain  of  mescalin;  the  earthy  California  spirit  of  John  Cage  is  more 
important  than  McLuhan ' s  head  for  what  we  have  to  say .   Cage ,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  electronic  music,  has  made  some  prophetic  statements  in  his 
time,  and  we  want  to  use  a  couple  of  them  to  separate  "electronic  music" 
from  "electronic  Muse-ic"  and  to  make  a  modest  claim  about  his  new  direc- 
tion in  the  arts  which  we  can  observe  here  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  other  cities. 

In  1937  John  Cage  said: 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  noise  to  make  music  will  continue 
and  increase  until  we  reach  a  music  produced  through  the  aid  of 
electrical  instruments  which  will  make  available  for  musical  pur- 
poses any  and  all  sounds  that  can  be  heard. 

Surely  very  few  people  listened  to  that  statement,  but  the  prediction  is 
now  fact;  electronic  music  is  two  and  a  half  decades  along  and  has  its 
own  small  number  of  classic  pieces.   At  least  two  firms  manufacture  the 
components  to  make  up  a  studio.   One  of  them  is  in  Oakland,  run  by  Don 
Buchla  who  reportedly  is  finishing  a  fantastic  new  synthesizer-instrument; 
the  other  and  perhaps  better  established  firm  is  Robert  Moog's  in  Trumans- 
burg.  New  York.   Moog's  machine  was  used  for  the  popular  record,  "Switched 
on  Bach"  and  a  follow-up,  "The  Well  Tempered  Synthesizer."   The  fact  that 
most  colleges  and  universities  are  setting  up  electronic  music  studios 
is  clear  testimony  to  academic  acceptance  of  the  once  annoying  sounds; 
with  some  laudable  exceptions,  academic  music  departments  are  not  usually 
avant-garde.   In  the  Bay  Area  there  are  studios  at  Stanford,  with  elabo- 
rate facilities  for  computer  synthesis  of  music,  at  UC  Berkeley,  and  at 
San  Francisco  State.   The  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  offers  a  course  in 
electronic  music  composition  through  its  night  school.   Unfortunately, 
those  schools  with  standard  music  programs  can  usually  accommodate  only 
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their  own  students  so  that  an  unaffiliated  person  has  a  hard  time  finding 
a  studio  to  work  in;  however,  and  thankfully,  there  are  some  promising 
alternatives. 

The  promise  exists  because  some  men  recognize  that  electronic  music 
has  reached  a  plateau  in  its  development.   While  there  is  an  Establish- 
ment of  serious  electronic  composers  who  will  work  in  the  style  of  the 
50 's  and  60 's,  others  are  seeing  that  the  infinite  possibilities  for 
generating,  combining  and  transforming  sounds,  are  not  paying  off  in  an 
infinite  range  of  new  experience.   James  Seawright,  technical  director  of 
the  Columbia-Princeton  studio  where  electronic  music  almost  began,  put  it 
this  way :  "The  frustrating  thing  about  almost  all  electronic  music  is 
that  it  sounds  just  like  electronic  music."   In  one  crucial  sense,  that 
of  the  scope  of  possible  aesthetic  experience  for  its  audience,  electronic 
music  is  surprisingly  limited.   We  needn't  worry  here  about  why  this  is 
so,  but  we  can  assure  moms,  dads,  and  traditional  composers  that  the 
three  B's  will  not  be  replaced  by  the  three  Beeps;  not  that  it  was  ever 
a  serious  threat  but  some  conservatives  were  alarmed  as  they,  in  the 
face  of  prophets,  are  wont  to  be.   We  have  temporarily  saved  our  parents' 
ears;  now  let's  listen  to  some  more  prophecy.   Our  California  guru,  John 
Cage  was  talking  about  dissonant  experimental  music  in  1955,  and  he  said: 

This  disharmony,  to  paraphrase  Bergson's  statement  about  dis- 
order, is  simply  a  harmony  to  which  many  are  unaccustomed. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?   Toward  theatre.   That  art  more  than 
music  resembles  nature.   We  have  eyes  as  well  as  ears,  and  it  is 
our  business  while  we  are  alive  to  use  them. 

Towards  theatre.   Something  like  that  is  happening  now  at  UC  San  Diego  in 
the  music  department  where  a  composer,  Kenneth  Gaburo,  has  more  or  less 
walked  through  the  electronic  music  studio  into  a  room  where  the  Muse  of 
Music  is  playing  with  a  couple  of  her  sisters,  the  Muses  of  Dance  and  of 
Poetry.   The  result  is  a  complex  experience  for  performers  and  audience; 
so  complex  and  so  powerful  that  no  one  knows  just  yet  how  to  handle  it. 
It  is  a  kinetic-visual-aural  experience  not  working  in  the  same  dimen- 
sions, let  alone  on  the  same  level,  as  electronic  music.   Yet  Cage's 
theory  and  Gaburo 's  praxis  emerged  from  the  same  conceptual  space,  that 
surrounding  electronic  music.   Prospects  for  similar  breakthroughs  are 
good. 

Before  discussing  two  important  Bay  Area  Muse-ic  establishments,  one 
for  peering  under  the  skirts  of  an  exciting  Muse  and  one  for  making  all 
the  Muses,  it  is  well  to  place  these  remarks  in  a  broader  perspective  by 
reminding  you  that  electronic  music  is  a  small  part  of  contemporary  music 
and  by  dwelling  on  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  John  Cage  is  a 
Calif ornian.   Both  of  these  notions  are  raised  in  an  article  on  John  Cage 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books    (4/23/70) ;  the  article 
was  written  by  Virgil  Thomson,  composer,  critic,  and  long-time  acquaintance 
of  Cage.   Thomson  suggests  that  California  perverted  Cage  and  he  makes  his 
point  this  way : 

Actually  Cage  is  less  a  destroyer  than  a  typical  California 
creator.   Like  many  another  West  Coast  artist — Gertrude  Stein,  for 
example — he  selects  his  materials  casually  and  then  with  great 
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care  arranges  them  into  patterns  of  hidden  symmetry .. .That 
(kind  of  creativity)  Europe  will  have  none  of.  From  Bach  and 
Mozart  through  Debussy  and  Stravinsky  to  Boulez  and  Joyce,  or 
from  Giotto  through  Picasso,  forms  themselves,  the  words,  the 
colors,  the  sounds,  the  scales,  the  melodies  are  very  precious, 
the  psychic  themes  adventurous  and  terrible.  Their  treatment 
may  be  comical  or  tragic,  sometimes  both;  but  the  matter  must 
be  noble  no  matter  how  ingenious  the  design. 

That  is  quite  a  statement  about  Cage  and  Western  Civ.   You  can  take  it 
too  with  a  grain  of  mescalin,  but  we  must  be  polite  enough  to  refrain 
from  trying  to  disprove  it  because  the  Thomson  article  as  a  whole  is 
grand  and  beautiful;  it  must  be  read  in  its  entirety.   However,  Thomson's 
sketch  of  the  Cage  vs.  Western  Civ  battle  makes  possible  a  recitation  of 
our  modest  apocalypse.   We  might  be  back  with  the  mescalin,  but  for  some 
reason  young  people  are  shucking  off  the  western  sense  of  urgency  (pace 
heavy  politics,  anachronisms,  ergo' ur-conservatives)  and  cultivating  a 
style-less  style  that  gives  time  for  broader  visions,  perhaps  better, 
broader  experience,  without  necessitating  quietism.   The  Way  is  not  clear, 
we  all  know  that  we  are  not  on  top  of  our  psychedelic  manners,  but  some- 
where in  our  bigamy  with  the  Muses  we  ask  for  a  new  kind  of  toleration, 
not  one  of  right  or  duty,  but  one  that  careful  perception  of  any  environ- 
ment, natural  or  artificial,  should  excite;  that's  the  "should"  of  com- 
plexity, the  "should"  that  develops  when  one  believes  that  man  is  not 
the  measure  of  all  things,  or  at  least,  that  he  does  a  terrible  job  when 
he  tries  to  measure  all  things.   Our  new  obligation  to  tolerate  is  active 
though,  it  will  get  things  done. 

End  apocalypse.      End  sermon.  On  to  the  offertory. 

In  regard  to  electronic  Muse-ic,  I  can  offer  you  two  opportunities: 
the  first,  a  place  in  San  Francisco  where  you  can  experience  Muse-ic; 
the  second,  directions  to  a  place  nearby  where  you  can  make  it  and  see 
it  and  hear  it.   In  the  Richmond  district  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  an 
old  lodge  hall  which  several  years  ago  was  remade  into  an  aural  environ- 
ment, an  auditory  space  called  Audium:   A  Theatre  in  Sound.   Twice  each 
Friday  night  you  can  enter  this  space  and  hear  Douglas  McEachern  "per- 
form" the  "compositions"  of  Stanley  Shaff .   After  a  long  conversation  with 
these  men,  it  was  clear  that  they  have  been  at  work  on  one  aspect  of 
electronic  Muse-ic  for  several  years  and  that  they  have  had  some  trouble 
overcoming  the  public  belief  that  they  were  making  electronic  music.   It 
is  better  to  think  of  Audium  as  a  sound-space  experience  that  begins  as 
soon  as  you  walk  in  the  door,  then,  as  you  sit  in  total  darkness  (black!) 
surrounded  by  some  70-odd  speakers,  you  can  learn  what  is  obviously  there 
to  be  learned — that  our  ears  are  infants  among  our  senses  and  that  mostly 
we  learn  how  not  to  use  them.   Now  it  also  happens  that  the  kinds  of 
sounds  you  hear  at  Audium  are  fairly  typical  of  the  sounds  used  by  the 
first  generation  of  electronic  musicians,  so,  if  you  know  little  or  nothing 
about  electronic  music,  one  visit  to  Audium  will  not  only  give  you  a 
thorough  history  of  what  electronic  music  has  sounded  like,  but  it  will 
also  be  your  first  touch  with  electronic  Muse-ic.   For  $2,  that's  a  bar- 
gain; go  and  get  your  ears  cleaned. 

If  you  happen  to  be  interested  in  creating  some  of  this  electronic 
Muse-ic,  the  gods  are  smiling  on  the  Bay  Area.   At  Mills  College,  in 
Oakland,  three  men,  Robert  Ashley  and  Bill  Maraldo,  co-directors,  and 
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Nick  Bertoni,  technical  director,  have  just  completed  their  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Electronic  Music  Center  and  are  welcoming  artists  of  all  kinds 
to  Mills  to  use  the  facilities  for  doing  their  things.   The  Center  has 
existed  for  several  years,  originally  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Conservatory, 
then  in  several  homes;  it  was  purchased  by  Mills  about  four  years  ago, 
but  never  has  it  been  as  elaborate  as  now.   There  are  really  three  sepa- 
rate studios,  the  best  of  which  contains  the  most  advanced  Moog  synthe- 
sizer available  and  a  four-track  tape  machine.   For  people,  such  as  rock 
groups ,  who  make  most  of  their  own  soxonds  and  don't  need  the  complex 
synthesizer,  there  is  another  large  studio  with  a  weird  sound  effects 
machine  and  supporting  equipment  that  will  allow  for  producing  tapes  of 
high  professional  quality.   Typical  of  the  way  Ashley,  Maraldo,  and  Bertoni 
anticipate  the  unpredictables  of  Muse-ic  are  the  fourth  studio,  a  film- 
editing  studio,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  the  components  are  fixed,  every- 
thing is  portable  from  one  studio  to  another  so  that  almost  any  imaginable 
arrangement  of  components  can  be  achieved.   When  an  artist  books  some  time 
in  one  of  the  studios  at  Mills,  he  has  an  electronic  technician  completely 
at  his  disposal  so  there  is  no  need  to  be  intimidated  by  ignorance  of 
electronics.   The  fee  charged  for  the  use  of  the  studio  does  little  more 
than  pay  the  wage  of  your  technician,  your  slave.   In  addition  to  provid- 
ing these  excellent,  flexible  facilities,  the  men  at  the  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Music  (of  which  the  Electronic  Music  Center  is  a  part)  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  sponsor  numerous  concerts  and  Muse-ic  events,  ranging 
from  an  evening's  environment ' in  a  huge  plastic  bag  to  a  four-day  film 
festival.   It  pays  to  watch  closely  for  their  productions  in  the  various 
entertainment  guides.   Rock  groups,  poets,  sculptors,  doctors,  lawyers, 
Indian  chiefs — if  you  have  an  electronic  angle  on  making,  you  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  Mills  Electronic  Music  Center  nearby. 

However,  the  Muse-ic  scene  is  not  simply  a  local  one.   Just  as  some 
big  names  have  fumbled  with  mixed  and  multi-media  "events,"  so  has,  by 
now,  every  art  department  of  every  college  in  the  country.  Art  schools 
are  reacting  by  abolishing  their  formerly  neat  departments.  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Graphics,  etc.   A  friend  who  teaches  at  Notre  Dame  announced 
recently  that  next  year  his  art  department  will  not  offer  a  single, 
numbered  and  cataloged  course,  not  one.   Students  will  work  in  a  flexible 
way  with  individual  instructors.   It  is  embarrassing  to  say,  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  art  forms  of  the  middle  20th  century  have  been 
controlled  by  college  administrators.   In  retrospect  we  will  probably 
praise  the  primitives,  the  uneducated;  that  has  happened  before.   And 
we  have  had  new  music  before.   But  seldom  have  we  needed  it  as  much  as 
we  do  now. 
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FILM  FLAM 


JUNE  16-17 


June  is  Media  Month  at  BARC,  so  Synergy   is  covering  the  Bay  Area 
scene.   In  addition,  a  workshop  is  planned  to  consider  film  as  an  art 
form,  an  historical  resource,  and  a  library  tool,  for  programs  and  in- 
dividual usage.   The  program  will  feature  talks  on  the  San  Francisco 
film  makers,  movie  research  and  movie  making  in  the  library.   San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library's  new  film,  Library,   which  was  made  to  reach  "non- 
users,"  will  be  shown.   All  Bay  Area  librarians  are  invited;  if  interes- 
ted, call  BARC  (558-2941) .   The  two-day  workshop  is  scheduled  for  June 
16  and  17  at  the  Main  Branch  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library. 

— Peggy  O'Donnell 

Bibliographies  of  works  on  film  will  be  distributed  to  those  who 
attend  the  workshop  and  will  he  available  upon  request.      Just  write  to 
Peg  0  at  BARC. 


FLASH! 

Announced  for  late  1970 

The  first  volume  of  the 
American  Film  Institute's  Catalog 
of  all  films  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  1893. 

Feature  Films   1921-1930 


A  total  of  20  volumes  are  planned. 
Bowker  is  the  publisher. 
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READING 


de  Vries,  Leonard. 
J.B.  Lippincott  Co. 


Victorian  Advertisements , 
,    1968.   $8.95.   134  p. 


Philadelphia  &  New  York, 


A  picture  book  that  presents  The  Victorians  through  their  ads .   Arrange- 
ment is  casual  with  illustrations  roughly  divided  under  Health,  Beauty, 
Pleasure,  and  Miscellaneous  (safety  devices,  household  furnishings  and 
gadgets,  and  mourning  garments)  with  no  index.   There  is  very  little  text, 
since  the  graphics  tell  the  story.   Is  it  just  the  time  barrier  that  makes 
their  blatant  fraud  so  charming,  and  our  70 's  subliminal  so  demeaning? 
The  book  is  a  panorama  of  19th  century  England  in  miniature  that  provides 
some  interesting  social  insights.   A  fascinating  way  to  chart  the  changes 
in  feminine  fashion  and  ideals  of  beauty,  as  well  as  changes  in  attitudes — 
testimonials  from  the  aristocracy  instead  of  stars  of  stage  and  screen. 
Trends  in  sports  and  pastimes,  as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  fantastic  toys 
available  to  deserving  tots  serve  as  an  economic  indicator  both  to  rela- 
tive cheapness  of  items  in  the  "good  ole  days"  and  to  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  The  Victorians.   Useful  as  a  resource  to  the  social  historian, 
an  inspiration  to  the  artist  or  public  relations  man,  a  guide  to  verify- 
ing objects  from  Grandma's  attic,  or  simply  as  entertainment  for  the  browser. 

— Peggy  O'Donnell 
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Reuben,  David,  M.D.  Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Sex  but 
Were  Afraid  to  Ask.      N.Y.,  David  McKay,  cl969.   $6.95.   342  p. 

Schoenfeld,  Eugene,  M.D.  Dear  Dr.   Hip  Pocrates;  Advice  Your  Family  Doc- 
tor Never  Gave  You.      N.Y.,  Grove  Press,  cl968.   $1.25  pap.   112  p. 

Dr.  Reiiben  covers  the  basics — and  more — in  an  "organized"  and  "in-depth" 
study  of  sex.   Each  discussion  is  arranged  by  questions  and  answers,  start- 
ing with  the  very  basic  and  becoming  more  and  more  specific.   Dr.  Reuben's 
goal  is  "to  replace  ignorance  with  knowledge  and  replace  fear  with  confi- 
dence by  telling  honestly  and  directly"  all  you  ever  wanted  to  know. 
Should  be  included  in  every  how- to-do-it  collection. 

The  content  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Eugene  Schoenfeld 's 
Deojc  Dr.    Hip  Pocrates.      But  while  Dr.  Reuben's  book  is  a  serious  reference- 
type  work.  Dr.  Hip  is  thoroughly  entertaining.   His  sxobjects  are  the  strange 
and  the  bizarre.   His  book  is  not  a  basic  text  but  an  exploration  of  the 
controversial  or  unorthodox  explained  in  hip  language.   While  the  sxibjects 
of  both  books  are  the  same — sex,  drugs,  etc., — Dr.  Reuben  is  only  occasion- 
ally amusing  and  consistently  thorough,  and  Dr.  Hip  is  thoroughly  amusing 
and  only  occasionally  thorough  in  his  study  of  the  not- so-everyday.   Both, 
however,  do  agree  on  their  basic  outlooks — they  advocate  experimentation. 

— Carol  Zajchowski 

Waldberg,  Patrick.  Eros  in  la  belle  epoque.      Grove  Press,  1969.   $10.00. 
191  p. 

Covers  the  years  1880  to  1910,  and  this  particular  volume  is  merely  one  in 
Grove  Press'  seemingly  never-ending  series  of  lavishly  illustrated  and 
highly  priced  studies  of  the  erotic  in  its  various  times,  places,  and  man- 
ifestations .   There  is  a  determined  leer  of  the  sensualist  about  the  author ' s 
style,  and  the  photographs  often  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination,  though 
one  sometimes  wishes  they  airbrushed  even  more.   Much  is  pretty  tedious 
stuff — one  era's  sirloin  can  be  another  era's  hamburger,  all  reflected 
in  the  vagaries  of  Grub  Street.   Anyone  interested  in  studying  Art  Nouveau 
in  its  more  lascivious  manifestations  would  do  well  to  peruse  these  pages; 
one  may  also  find  lots  of  information  on  women's  clothing,  art,  the  theater, 
prostitution,  etc.  during  this  period.   Then  the  reader  can  gaze  at  a  photo- 
graph of  Polaire  (an  erotic  Parisian  child  star  of  the  period)  and  read 
Colette's  description  that  "as  Polaire  sang  this  undistinguished  material, 
she  tensed  her  whole  body,  shivering  like  a  wasp  caught  in  glue,  her  mouth 
smiling  convulsively  as  if  she  had  just  drunk  the  juice  of  a  green  lemon." 

That's  the  way  most  of  this  book  affected  me.   „,•„!,, «t  c-  «„^«^ 
■*  — Michael  Spencer 
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SOMEBODY 
ASKED  US 


AVON  COLLECTING 

Did  your  Avon  lady  tell  you  the  old  Avon  bottles  you've  been  throwing  out 
all  these  years  are  now  worth  money?   A  question  from  a  Ukiah-Mendocino 
Pioblic  Library  patron  who  is  interested  in  collecting  Avon  bottles  brought 
to  our  attention  the  Western  Colleotors  '  Handbook  and  Vviae  Guide  to  Avon 
Bottles    (San  Francisco.   Western  Collector  Books,  1969.   $3.95  pap.). 
This  same  publisher,  located  at  511  Harrison,  S.F.  94105,  also  puts  out 
a  periodical  (10  issues  per  year  for  $5)  called  Western  Collector.      Each 
issue  has  a  section  on  bottle  collecting  as  well  as  a  classified  section 
for  a  wide  variety  of  collectors  items,  news  about  dealers  and  auctions, 
and  a  calendar  of  western  antiques  shows  and  sales.   And  one  other  item, 
Colteotor's  Guide   to  Avon  Glass  Figural  Bottles^    gives  current  market  val- 
ues of  bottles  in  mint  condition.   It  can  be  obtained  from  Lynn  R. 
Stuart,  P.  O.  Box  862,  Gilbert,  Arizona  85234  for  $2.00. 


THE  SOFT  CHEESE  QUESTION 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  received  a  couple  of  questions  on  how  to 
make  cheese,  especially  soft  cheese  and  Camembert.   The  old  standard,  Joy 
of  Cooking,    has  general  instructions  and  some  specific  recipes  for  soft 
cheeses.   Another  valuable  source  is  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bul- 
letin 1171  called  Instructions  for  Making  Camembert  Cheese.      There  is  also 
a  local  company  producing  Camembert  in  Petaluma,  the  Marin  French  Cheese 
Co.,  7500  Red  Hill  Road.   Their  brand  name  is  "Rouge  et  Noir".   This  com- 
pany gives  tours  of  its  plant. 


MAD  AS  A  HATTER? 

A  biochemist  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  wanted  to  use  "mad  as  a 
hatter"  in  an  article  he  is  doing  on  mercury  contamination.  Time    (5/4/70) 
says  "The  toxicity  of  mercury  is  well  documented"  and  goes  on  to  talk 
about  Carroll's  Mad  Hatter  in  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.      However, 
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bowing  to  the  scholastic  demands  of  scientific  research,  our  biochemist 
felt  he  should  try  for  slightly  better  documentation.   After  searching 
our  origin  of  phrase  books  and  finding  5  variations  of  "Mad  as  an  adder" 
and  one  even  trying  to  literalize  the  expression  by  incorporating  the 
French  word  huitre   to  have  it  mean  "he  reasons  like  an  oyster,"  we  finally 
found  the  following  in  Charles  Funk's  Heavens  to  Betsy.      "It  seems  that 
mercury  is  used  in  the  making  of  felt  hats.   Often  the  unfortunate  hatter 
who  would  work  for  years  with  the  mercury  would  be  afflicted  with  a  vio- 
lent and  uncontrollable  twitching  of  his  muscles  as  a  result  of  its  poi- 
soning effects.   His  friends,  not  understanding  the  cause  of  his  strange 
gyrations,  concluded  that  he  was  mad."   (Vol,  155,  no.  3  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Ameriaan  Medical  Association. ) 


AND  SOMEBODY  ALWAYS  SEEMS  TO  ASK:   "WHEN  AND  WHAT  IS  THE  AGE  OF  AQUARIUS?" 

According  to  Chancey  D.  King  in  his  book,  A  Useful  Outline  of  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac,    "At  the  present  time  we  are  being  showered  with  cosmic  rays 
from  the  air  sign  Aquarius.   This  will  be  a  golden  age  dxiring  which  time 
man  will  reach  his  peak  of  development  mentally,  physically,  and  spirit- 
ually.  Wars  will  cease.   Men  will  work  out  their  differences  at  the  con- 
ference table.   Religion  will  become  less  emotional  and  more  highly  spir- 
itual.  Creeds  will  disappear.   Space  flying  will  be  conquered.   It  will 
be  a  period  of  'Heaven  on  earth.'   Aquarius  entered  upon  the  cusp  in  1844 
and  will  be  complete  by  2030  A.D.  and  will  last  until  4001  A.D.  at  which 
time  another  great  catastrophe  will  occur  which  will  usher  in  Capricorn, 
the  following  earth  age.   The  last  Aquarian  age  was  25,000  years  B.C.  and 
the  next  one  will  not  arrive  until  27,728  A.D."   (Contributed  by  Mill  Val- 
ley Public  Library.) 

However,  according  to  an  article  by  Garth  Allen  in  the  magazine 
American  Astrology    (May  1970)  ,  "This  is  definitely  not  the  dawning  of 
the  Age  of  Aquarius,  no  matter  what  the  song  proclaims  or  opportunistic 
astrologers  may  say.   The  Aquarian  Age  will  not  commence  earlier  than 
the  year  2376  A.D.  ,  over  foxir  centuries  from  now — and  you  may  confidently 
dismiss  as  tommyrot  anything  you  may  have  read  or  heard  to  the  contrary." 
Allen  claims,  "We  are  now  in  the  Age  of  Pisces  merely  because  since  the 
year  220  A.D.  the  first  moment  of  Spring  (in  all  northern  hemisphere  only) 
finds  the  Sun  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Constellation  of  Pisces.   Fully 
406  years  hence,  this  annual  event  will  commence  occuring  when  the  Sun 
is  situated  within  boundaries  of  the  original  limits  of  the  constellation 
of  Aquarius.   And  the  original  limits  are  known — they  are  not  a  matter  of 
opinion." 


Somebody  Asked  Us  and  The  Unanswered  Question  are  prepared  by  BARC's  Com- 
munications Center  Staff. 
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THE 

UNANSWERED 

QUESTION 


EVERY  MAN  TO  THE  RESCUE  1 

An  author  wants  to  use  the  following  line  as  a  dedication  for  his  book 
and  needs  the  source  and  complete  text  of  the  quotation:   "There  is  only 
one  man,  and  his  name  is  everyman."  We  have  found  many  authors  who  have 
written  similar  lines — such  as  Kenneth  Patchen,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  the 
anonymous  medieval  play  Everyman — but  not  this  exact  quotation. 


COLIN  CLARK  FROM  VALLEJO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  TO  THE  RESCUE  1 

"Re  Unanswered  Question  in  Synergy    (Jan/Feb  1970) ,  I  know  of  one  Ardala 
from  the  30 's,  spelled  with  one  L  and  fictional,  I  hope.   She  was  the 
'companion'  of  Killer  Kane,  Villain  of  the  Buck  Rogers  comic  strip. 
Source  for  this  is  my  vast  fund  of  useless  knowledge,  confirmed  by  the 
great  new  book,  The  Collected  Works  of  Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th  Century, 
edited  by  Robert  C.  Dille,  Chelsea  House,  1969,  $12.50,   To  quote  the 
introduction,  'The  beautiful,  sleek  adventviress ,  Ardala,  was  his  con- 
stant and  capable  partner  in  crime . ' " 


3^ 


by  Brown  &  West 


Women  's  Lib  is  a  'risin  ' ^   so 
we're  glad  our  periodical  biblio- 
graphy   (SYNERGY,   Deo.    1969)   is  a 
grandmother — aging  and  proud. 
But  please  update  with  these  new 
titles.     Remember  that  51%  of 
your  clientele... 


P.O.    Box  6323,   Albany,    Ca.    94706. 


It  Ain't  Me  Babe. 

$1.80  for   6  months. 

Emerging  as  the  Bay  Area  breakthrough  the  Doll  House. 


Biweekly.   IS"?; 


Leviathan.      968  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94110.   50*  copy. 
Entire  48-page  May   1970  issue  illuminates  Women's  Lib  with  the  usual  stun- 
ning and  sage  skill  of  this  revolutionary  periodical. 


Off  Our  Backs.      2318  Ashmead  Place,  N.W. 
weekly.   $6  yr. 


Washington,  D.C.  20009.   Bi- 


Radioal  America.      1237  Spaight  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  53703.   75^:  copy. 
The  February  1970  issue  is  completely  devoted  to  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement.     Some  of  the  articles  have  useful  bibliographies . 

Spiegel,  Jeanne.  Sex  Role  Concepts:     Haw  Women  and  Men  See  Themselves 
and  Each  Other.      A  selected  annotated  bibliography.   Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Foxindation,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
One  copy  free  to  any  individual  library  or  organization;  50<:  each  if  ordered 
in  bulk. 

Includes  books,  pamphlets,  reports,   theses,   articles  and  microfilm.     Excel- 
lent annotations,  providing  much  information  that  is  unavailable  elsewhere. 


Up  From  Under. 
$2.50  yr. 


339  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   5  times  a  year. 


Washington  Newsletter  for  Women.      1730  M  street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.   Monthly.   $15  yr. 

New  information  service,  providing  coverage  of  legislation,   court  deci- 
sions,  etc.   relevant  to  women's  status.     Includes  news  of  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  for  women  as  well  as  book  reviews  and  a  monthly  schedule 
of  meetings  and  conferences. 
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Prepared  by  Faith  VanLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Burnett  became  President  of  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion on  March  11.   Dr.  Roberta  F.  Fenlon  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him 
as  President-Elect.   She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  this  position. 

Governor  Reagan  announced  the  seven  members  of  the  California  Transporta- 
tion Board  which  was  created  by  the  1969  Legislature  on  March  18.   They 
are  James  Folger  (San  Francisco) ,  Hornsby  Wasson  (San  Francisco) ,  Aubrey 
Austin  (Santa  Monica) ,  Jonathan  Gibson  (San  Diego) ,  George  Bous  (Redding) , 
Knox  Bourne  (Los  Angeles) ,  and  Richard  R.  Brown  (El  Cajon) .   The  ex-officio 
members  are  Senator  Randolph  Collier  (D-Yreka)  and  Assemblyman  John  P. 
Foran  (D-San  Francisco) .   CR-p26 

Stanley  Mosk  began  a  two-month  term  as  Acting  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  on  April  1,  replacing  Mathew  Tobriner.  The  Associate  Jus- 
tices are  serving  rotating  terms  until  Gov.  Reagan  makes  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment.  CR-pl7 


ACWL 

AUC 

BS 

CD 

CR 

CSD 

EA 

IP 

SY 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 


Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Feb.  1970  ed. 

American  Universities  and  Colleges,  10th  ed. 

Book  of  the  States,  1968-69  ed. 

Congressional  Directory,  1970  ed. 

California  Roster,  1969  ed. 

Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed. 

Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  5th  ed. 

Information  Please,  1970  ed. 

Statesman's  Yearbook,  1969-70  ed. 
USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed. 
WA    -  World  Almanac,  1970  ed. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Frank  M.  Jordan,  California  Secretary  of  State,  died  on  March  29.   CR-pl9; 
WA-p57;  BS-p526 

H.  P.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  appointed  to  seirve  out 
the  remainder  of  Frank  Jordan's  term  as  Secretary  of  State  on  April  3. 
CR-pl9 

John  J.  Miller  was  elected  Minority  Leader  of  the  State  Assembly  on  April 
6,  replacing  Jess  Unruh  who  had  resigned.   CR-pl6 

Donald  R.  Wright,  a  member  of  the  Second  District  Court  of  Appeals,  was 
nominated  to  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  April  6.   CR-17,18 

Dr.  John  H.  Lawrence  was  appointed  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  California 
on  April  24,  replacing  Philip  L.  Boyd  who  resigned.  Dr.  James  L.  Born  will 
replace  Lawrence  as  Director  of  the  Donner  Laboratory  at  Berkeley.   CR-54 


UNITED  STATES 


Curtis  W.  Tarr  has  been  nominated  to  replace  General  Hershey  as  Director 
of  the  Selective  Slave  System.   Tarr  has  been  serving  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.   CD-p483,648; 
USGOM-pl66,485;  CSD-p410 ,451 ;  IP-p870;  WA-pl75 

Shirley  A.  Bailey  was  appointed  White  House  Housekeeper  on  March  9!   She 
succeeds  Peggy  Carey  who  bit  the  dust  Oct.  6,  1969. 

Major  General  Wm.  A.  Knowlton  was  named  to  replace  Major  General  Samuel 
W.  Koster  as  Superintendent  of  West  Point  on  March  18.   Knowlton  had  been 
serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  General  Staff.   USGOM-pl23;  CSD-p412; 
CD-p462,464;  WA-p744;  AUC-pl072 

Burton  I.  Gordin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, was  found  shot  to  death  on  March  20  in  Detroit. 

Fred  J.  Russell  was  nominated  to  replace  Russell  E.  Train  as  Under  Secre- 
tary in  the  Department  of  Interior  on  March  31.   Train  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Control  in  January.   USGOM-p217; 
CD-p505;  CSD-p422 

William  M.  Magruder  has  been  named  Director  of  Development  of  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  Plane  (SST) .   The  responsibility  for  the  development  pro- 
gram will  be  shifted  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.   USGOM-p373 ,374;  CD-p586,591 

Robert  McClintock  will  be  nominated  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Venezuela.   WA- 
p427;  IP-p875;  SY-pl474;  CD-p783 

William  Aramony  will  become  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  United  Commun- 
ity Funds  and  Councils  of  America  May  18.   EA-p542 
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UNITED  STATES 

Robert  McClintock  has  arrived  in  South  Yemen  to  work  in  the  American  In- 
terests Section  of  the  Italian  Embassy.  There  has  been  no  American  rep- 
resentative in  South  Yemen  since  diplomatic  relations  were  broken.   SY-pl310 

Clydia  Mai  Richardson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  affixing  the  U.S.  Great 
Seal  to  treaties,  credentials  and  presidential  commissions  since  1943,  has 
retired,  seal  intact. 

The  nomination  of  G.  Harrold  Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  rejectee!  by 
the  Senate  on  April  8  by  a  vote  of  51-45.   Tallyho.   CD-p667;  USG0M-pl89; 
CSD-p426 

Harry  Andrew  Blackmun,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
was  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  14.   USGOM-p44 ,49;  CD-p666; 
IP-p860,871,872;  WA-p421,419 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  was  nominated  on  April 
14  to  succeed  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.   Vice  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.  will  be  nominated  to  replace 
Moorer  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.   CSD-p406 ,417 ,429;  CD-p444,453,472; 
USGOM-pl08,lll,140;  WA-pl50,417;  IP-p868. 

John  de  Pemberton,  Jr.  announced  on  April  13  that  he  is  resigning  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.   EA-p656 

Rear  Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender,  Commander  of  the  Twelfth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict and  Western  Area,  will  be  promoted  to  Admiral  and  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed Admiral  Williard  J.  Smith  as  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.   USGOM- 
p373,380;  CSD-p433;  CD-p586,590;  WA-p418 

Charles  W.  Bates,  an  agent  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  FBI  Office,  has 
been  promoted  to  head  the  Chicago  office.   Harry  J.  Morgan,  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati office,  will  replace  Bates  in  San  Francisco.   The  changes  will  be- 
come effective  on  May  1.   CR-p212 

Harrison  Symmes,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Jordan,  was  recalled  on  April  17  at 
the  request  of  the  Jordanian  government.   The  request  was  made  because  of 
the  cancellation  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco's  sched- 
uled visit  to  Jordan.   WA-p427;  IP-p874;  SY-pll06;  CD-p780 

Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell  announced  on  April  20  that  he  has  resigned  from 
the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  order  to  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  for  U.S.  Senator  from  Florida.   USGOM-p48;  CD-p670;  IP-p872; 
WA-p419 

Joseph  Martin,  Jr.  was  named  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  April  29,  replacing  John  V.  Buffington  who  is  retiring.   Martin 
will  assume  his  new  position  on  August  1.   CD-p621;  CSD-p444;  USGOM-p440 
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UNITED  STATES 

F.  Ritter  Shumway  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
April  25.   He  replaces  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  who  becomes  Chairman  of  the 
Board.   EA-p968 


INTERNATIONAL 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  was  deposed  as  Cambodia's  Chief  of  State  on  March 
18.   Chen  Heng,  Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly,  was  named  Acting  Chief 
of  State.   The  new  leadership  group  appears  to  be  headed  by  Lieutenant 
General  Lon  Nol,  Premier  and  Defense  Minister,  and  Prince  Sisowath  Sirik 
Matak,  First  Deputy  Premier.   WH-p576;  IP-p270;  SY-p793;  ACWL-p27 

Alexander  Dubcek  and  Josef  Smrkovsky  have  been  removed  as  active  members 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party. 

Premier  Mariano  Rumor  of  Italy  and  a  26-member  center-left  coalition  cab- 
inet were  sworn  in  on  March  28.   ACWL-p43;  WA-p513;  IP-p315;  SY-pl081 

Count  Karl  von  Spreti,  the  West  German  Ambassador  to  Guatemala,  was  found 
dead  on  April  5.   He  had  been  kidnapped  March  31  by  members  of  the  Rebel 
Armed  Forces . 

On  April  13  Rhodesia  held  its  first  general  election  since  becoming  a 
Republic  and  returned  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's  party  to  office  with  an 
overwhelming  majority.   SY-p511;  ACWL-p68. 

Patriarch  Alexei  of  Moscow  died  on  April  18  at  the  age  of  92.   His  duties 
will  be  handled  temporarily  by  Archbishop  Pimen,  Metropolitan  of  Krutitisky 
and  Kolominsky. 

Misael  Pastrana  has  been  elected  President  of  Colombia  according  to  the 
results  of  the  first  official  vote  count  which  ended  April  26.   Sy-p820; 
WA-p573;  IP-p279 
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SYNERGY  (July-August  1970,  no.  28)  is  published  by  the  Bay  Area  Reference 
Center  (BARC)  at  San  Francisco  Public  Library.  Edited  by  Celeste  West  & 
Carol  Brown  who  get  by  with  a  lot  of  help  from  their  friends:  Dan  Maurer, 
Gabriel-Aristide  Roche,  T.  T.  LeFrond,    and  Anne  Roughton  who  did  photos. 

We  welcome  free  writing ^     drawing ^     and  suggesting     from  librarians  or  any 
other  info  retrievers.    Through    '70^    looking  for  material  in  gay   lib,   drugs 
and  other  charge  out  systems.     Join — or  at  least  re-cycle  us. 


NO  SPARE-TIME  RADICALISM'' 


CELESTE 


This  issue  of  Synergy    is  dedicated  to  The  Establishment,  without  which 
it  would  not  be  possible — or  necessary.  Synergy   has  focused  on  various 
counter-cultures'  efforts  to  reshape  America.   Now  we  are  turning  to  the 
"professional"  whose  vocation  is  to  serve  society  in  a  special  expertise, 
be  it  medicine,  law,  research,  etc.   Of  course,  we  have  many,  many  "experts" 
in  these  fields  who  use  their  bit  of  prowess  for  private  gain  or  status  quo 
power . 

But  what  about  the  professionals?   The  real  professional   is  a  radical, 
a  change-artist.   We  are  all  guests  of  existence.   Some  will  enjoy  it,  some 
will  use  it,  some  will  diminish  it.   But  those  who  "profess"  to  a  calling 
have  certain  goals  and  standards  for  improving  existence,  to  move,  shake, 
and  transform  it.   The  professional  is,  then,  a  high-minded  expert,  working 
for  everybody's  high.   His  skilled  effectiveness  is  for  the  common*wealth — 
of  which  he  is  a  talented,  and  therefore  powerful  member.   But  a  member, 
not  an  elitist.   As  society  goes,  he  goes.   It  is  the  fallacious  notion  of 
divine  right  elitism  that  is  hurtling  us  all  on  an  ecological  death  trip. 

Thus  we  need  all  the  high  minded  pros  we  can  get.   But  where  are  they? 
We  know  so  many  scientists  who  perpetrate  dehumanization,  defoliation,  and 
death;  lawyers  who  serve  Draco  or  Mammon;  doctors  in  dire  need  of  heart 
transplants;  teachers,  social  workers,  librarians  who  are  WASP's  bureau- 
crats.  People  who  call  themselves  professionals  are  often  so  negligent  of 
a.  code,  so  unprofessional,  a  Reformation  is  coming,  or  else.   And  we  see 
the    theses  up  against  the  wall.   In  almost  every  profession — commitment 
to  radical  change,  movement  back  to  idealism  and  concern  for  People. 

As  professional  librarians  it's  up  to  us  to  spread  the  good  news.   To 
have  The  Body  Politic   as  an  alternative  to  AMA  Journal,    to  provide  Hotchpot, 
to  know  the  books  about  People's  Law.   Material  on  changing  the  system  is 
one  of  this  society's  most  important  informational  needs.   We  can't  ignore 
it;  we'll  get  trashed. 

Certainly  within  the  library  profession  there  is  ripe- 
ness for  change,  for  a  remembering  of  what  our  skills  stand 
for,  for  re-membering  ALA  for  that  matter.  This  old  dear 
is  doddering,  choked  on  byzantine  structure  and  procedure, 
self-seeking,  and  dull.  But  the  concerned  activists  of  the 
ALA  Social  Responsibilities  Round  Table  may  kick  out  the 
jams.  These  people  are  sharp  and  committed.  Of  course, 
radical  caucusing,  access  to  a  mimeograph  machine,  and  tac- 
tical theorizing  may  merely  win  a  battle,  but  not  the  war. 
Only  larger  numbers  of  radical  professionals  Together  can 
prove  Samuel  Johnson's  words  cynical;  "No  place  affords  a 
more  striking  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  than 
a  public  library." 
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Thefuil  effect  of  the 
radical  sentiments  " 


> 


If  we  have  shortcomings,  we^ 
are  not  afraid  to  have  them 
pointed  out  and  criticized, 
because  we  serve  the  people. 
Anyone,  no  matter  who,  may 
point  out  our  shortcomings. 
If  he  is  right,  we  will  correct  them.  If 
what  he  proposes  will  benefit  the  people, 
we  will  act  upon  it. 

MAO  TSE-TUNG 


MLS,  Hexagram  #49? 


Join  forces  with  other  revolting  creatures.   As  an  isolated  reformist 
you  are  weak.   Communicate;  unanalysed,  unshared  experience  is  wasted. 
Go  beyond  private,  subjective  dissatisfaction  to  strike  at  the  roots: 
an  unresponsive  library  System. 

Affiliate  with,  or  form  an  SRRT  group;  you  don't  have  to  be  an  ALA  mem- 
ber.  Right  now  it's  the  most  effective  forum:   SRRT  has  built  up  a 
national  communications  network  among  activists;  secured  ALA  legitimi- 
zation and  therefore  a  place  in  its  program;  forced  membership  at  the 
convention  to  react   to  the  concepts  of  social  and  institutional  change; 
is  grassroots  and  not  bogged  down  by  elaborate  superstructure. 
Use  your  skills  for  movement  needs.   Buy  change  literature  for  your 
library,  push  it,  research/index  it. 

Use  the  ETHICS  of  the  profession  to  organize  and  legitimize  social 
action  by  librarians.   It's  our  job  to  expand  the  frontiers  of  consti- 
tuents who  believe  the  library  a  cloister.   This  must  be  done  persist- 
ently— but  with  a  bit  of  joy.   A  dour  revolutionary  is  worse  than  a 
staid  librarian. 

Don't  let  your  institution  keep  you  so  busy/concerned/involved  by  its 
immediate  needs,  you  can't  join  in  the  battles  the  entire  profession 
faces.   Your  responsibility  is  to  your  patron,  your  profession,  not 
the  power  structure . 

Overtly  support  fellow  travelers  in  hassles  with  administration,  cen- 
sors ,  law  and  order  freaks . 

Pay  your  dues.  Use  what  you  save  from  making  an  ALA  tithe.  Action 
programs  need  money;  so  do  courageous  people  who  get  shafted  by  the 
System  because  of  their  professional  code . 


GENERAL  n  I  H 


Publications 


Something  Else!  (Formerly  Radicals  in  the  Professions  Newsletter).  Radi- 
cal Education  Project,  Box  561-A,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232.  Bimonthly.  $5  yr. 
Newsletter  devoted  chiefly  to  the  ex-student  part  of  the  movement — how  not 
to  end  up  a  radical  drop-out.  Announcements,  short  articles.  Seems  to  be 
broadening  scope  to  cover  working  class,  white  collar,  third  world.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  any  library  that  ever  got  Careers  Today  ,  the  magazine  on 
how  to  cop  out  tomorrow,  to  take  something  else. 

REP,  as  well  as  Canada's  Our  Generation,   published  Radicals  in  the 
Professions:      Selected  Papers,    1967.   These  are  papers  presented  at  the 
first  R.I. P.  Conference,  July  1967.   A  remarkable  series,  wrestling  with 
definition,  possibilities,  and  strategy  of  the  radical  professional.   "We 
cannot  be  radicals  on  weekends  and  evenings  if  all  day,  5  days  a  week,  we 
function  as  hacks  or  cynics  or  apologists." 

Vocations  for  Social  Change.      Canyon,  Calif.  94516.   Bimonthly.   $10  yr. 
A  vocation  clearinghouse  for  people  who  want  a  job  which  will  effect  change 
in  our  social,  political,  economic  institutions.   Has  information  on  cur- 
rent work  and  living  opportunities  in  schools,  research,  law,  media,  etc. 
Articles  by  people  creating  meaningful  and  politically  influential  posi- 
tions within/without  the  System.   Essential  creative  alternative  biblio- 
graphies. 

RAP    (The  Radical  as  a  Professional) .   1218  Panama  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19107.   $5  yr. 

New  paper  to  begin  publishing  August  25  in  Philadelphia  and  S.F.   Wants  to 
know  the  grievance  programs  and  provocations  of  radical  professionals. 


The  fist  is  a  symbol  of  struggle — 
struggle  by  the  peo-ple,   for  the 
people.      It  stands  for  all  the 
people  sticking  together — together 
tight  like  a  fist.      It  means  all 
power  to  all  the  people — black 
power t  brown,   red,   yellow,   and 
white. 
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UP  AGAINST  THE  STACKS 


The  liberated  librarian's  guide  to 
activism 

by  CAROLYN  FORSMAN 


The  MLS  "Movement"  first  became  visible  in  San  Francisco  in  June  1967, 
when  librarians  organized  a  picket  line  protesting  the  pro-Vietnam  speech 
of  General  Maxwell  Taylor  at  ALA.   The  next  year,  at  Kansas  City,  a  peti- 
tion of  several  hundred  signatures  was  presented  to  ALA  asking  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Round  Table  on  the  Social  Responsibilities  of  Libraries  within 
the  ALA  structure.   This  was  approved,  in  what  was  considered  the  astonish- 
ingly short  time  of  six  months,  and  the  wheels  were  in  motion.   The  Social 
Responsibilities  Round  Table  (SRRT,  pronounced  "Sirt")  has  since  served  as 
an  umbrella  for  national  Task  Forces  on  specific  issues  as  well  as  for  lo- 
cal "affiliates."   Since  its  formation,  other  more  or  less  defined  groups 
have  formed  and  disbanded  independent  of  SRRT:   321.8,  the  National  Free- 
dom Fund  for  Librarians  (NFFFL) ,  the  Congress  For  Change  (CFC) ,  the  Black 
Caucus.   Memberships  have  often  overlapped.   There  is  more  freedom  and  less 
structure  outside  SRRT.   Nevertheless  the  groups  have  cooperated  in  areas 
of  mutual  benefit  and  concern. 

To  organize,  it  became  evident  that  a  mailing  list  of  potential  acti- 
vists was  necessary,  whether  or  not  they  were  members  of  any  library  asso- 
ciation.  The  SRRT  was  a  beginning,  but  it  was  topheavy  with  organizational 
members  and  also  excluded  non-ALA  members.   The  National  Call  for  Library 
Reform  set  up  a  p.o.  box  to  solicit  names  for  this  purpose.   It  has  just 
been  absorbed  by  the  SRRT  Clearinghouse,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  SRRT 
official  mailing  list,  which  is  responsible  for  keeping  an  up-to-date  list 
to  be  used  by  other  groups  as  well  as  by  SRRT  Task  Forces  and  affiliates, 
when  there  is  a  need  for  action,  monetary  support  or  organization  at  the 
grass  roots  level.   In  the  minds  of  many  librarians  who  consider  this  a  top 
priority  is  also  the  possibility  of  using  this  list  in  the  future  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  formation  of  an  alternative  association  to  ALA  when  and  if.. 

Closely  related  to  the  mailing  list  was  the  need  for  a  communications 
medium.  The  national  library  press,  though  sympathetic,  was  and  is  unable 
to  overcome  its  four  to  six  week  deadlines,  which  made  most  calls  for  ac- 
tion history.  The  SRRT  Newsletter  was  the  first  attempt,  and  was  generally 
xinsatisfactory  for  that  purpose,  since  it  was  quarterly.  FouPth  John  (4J) 
inspired  by  the  CFC  concept  of  a  "letters  journal,"  was  the  latest  attempt 
and  has  been  more  successful.  In  addition,  some  groups  notified  their  own 
members  of  issues,  sometimes  within  24  hours,  as  321.8  did. 


The  various  groups  have  all  needed  money.   SRRT  is  funded  through  ALA 
membership  dues.   Other  groups  have  solicited  fxinds  for  printing,  postage, 
buttons,  and  telephone  calls  at  meetings  or  through  mailings.   The  sale  of 
buttons  has  also  been  a  profitable  enterprise.  Libraries   to  the  People   was 
the  first  such  button,  appearing  at  Atlantic  City,  June  1969.  321.8   ap- 
peared in  September  1969,  and  Detroit,  June  1970  saw  2  others  competing  for 
donations,  F'^ck  Censorship   and  American  Ladies  Association,   and  two  that 
were  free  and  not  associated  with  any  group,  P.O.W.    (Pouer  of  Women)    and 
S.I.R.T.    (Social  Irresponsibilities  Hound  Table).      A  Librarians  for  Peace 
button  is  being  considered,  as  well  as  Intellectual  Freedom  stamps. 

The  groups  differ  in  membership,  purpose  and  accomplishment,  but  one 
element  common  to  most  of  them  is  an  almost  too  conscious  fear  of  institu- 
tionalization, leaders,  and  personal  power.   What  results  from  this  is  most 
evident  in  the  structure  of  the  national  SRRT,  which  is  compelled  by  ALA 
bylaws  to  have  a  written  formal  organization.   Its  constitution  is  called 
Organization  and  Action   and  is  vinlike  any  other.   Instead  of  a  president 
or  chairman,  there  is  a  Coordinator,  elected  from  among  the  ten  members  of 
the  Action  Council,  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the  membership  from  vol- 
unteers, who  place  themselves  in  nomination,  accompanied  by  a  platform 
statement.   When  it  is  necessary  to  have  SRRT  represented  in  ALA,  it  is  not 
the  Coordinator  who  is  automatically  chosen,  to  prevent  him  from  being  co- 
opted.   Members  of  Action  Council  are  limited  to  the  number  of  other  posi- 
tions they  can  hold  in  ALA.   Instead  of  standing  committees,  Task  Forces 
are  formed  at  the  will  of  any  group  of  members.   These  Task  Forces  are  prob- 
lem oriented  and  go  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  purposely 
continued  by  interested  members.   All  members  of  Task  Forces  are  volunteers, 
not  appointees . 

Just  what  has  been  the  substance  of  the  activists,  insurgents,  radi- 
cals, reformers,  and  DWHY's  (Dissident-What-Have-Yous,  a  phrase  coined  by 
Fay  Blake)?  How  has  Social  Responsibility  been  interpreted?   The  best  oper- 
ational definition  is  via  a  survey  of  the  groups,  caucuses  and  movement 
that  have  emerged:   their  history,  the  issues  as  they  saw  them  and  the  ac- 
tion they  took. 


(SIRT) 


A.L.A.  S.R.R.T.  (Social  Responsibilities  Round  Table) 

Action  Council  Coordinator:   Patricia  Schuman,  10  W.  16  St.,  NY,  NY  10011. 

History:   The  largest,  oldest  and  most  well-known  activist  group.   Begun  in 

Kansas  City,  J\ine  1968,  and  officially  approved  by  ALA  at  Midwinter,  1969. 

First  Coordinator  was  Bill  DeJohn.   Official  membership  was  1100,  as  of  May 

1970. 

Organization:   A  10-member  Action  Council,  who  serve  2-year  terms.   A  6- 

member  Clearinghouse,  responsible  for  communications.   Task  Forces.   Local 

affiliate  groups. 

Issues  and  Actions:   Best  described  through  the  Task  Forces  (see  p.  8). 

Communications:   See  description  of  the  Clearinghouse  (see  p.  10). 


Bibliography:   Lj,  March  15,  1969,  p. 1110-11. 

Eubanks,  Jackie.   "Confessions  of  a  Middle-of-the-Road  Militant,"  American 

Libraries,   May  1970,  p. 437-39. 

Schuman,  Patricia.   "Social  Responsibilities — A  Progress  Report,"  Lj,  May 

15,  1969,  p. 1951-52. 

SRRT  TASK  FORCES 


Action  Councilor  responsible  for  SRRT  Task  Forces:   Gay  Detlefsen,  527 
W.  110  St.,  NY,  NY  10025. 

Task  Force  on  Gay  Liberation 

c/o  George  Hathaway,  Clearinghouse  Secy.,  Brooklyn  College  Library, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11210 

History:   Formed  during  the  Detroit  ALA  annual  meeting.   It  was  first 
organized  as  the  Gay  Liberation  Caucus,  in  the  two  fliers  it  put  out  at 
the  convention.   Three  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  over  100  librari- 
ans.  Next  meeting  NYC,  September  13. 

Issues:   "The  revision  of  library  classification  schemes  to  remove  homo- 
sexuality from  the  realm  of  sexual  aberrations,  to  encourage  all  libra- 
ries to  build  objective  collections  on  homosexuality,  and  to  make  these 
collections  easily  available  to  all." 

Task  Force  on  Minority  Recruitment 

Coordinator:   James  Wright,  Rochester  Public  Library,  NY  14603. 

Organizing  a  preconference  for  Dallas,  June  1971. 

Task  Force  on  the  Reprinting  of  Black  Literature 

Coordinator:   Ray  Brazey,  3M  Library,  NY. 

Surveying  the  review  media  as  to  their  coverage  of  the  many  reprints. 

Task  Force  on  Intellectual  Freedom 

Coordinator:   Jean  Anne  South,  6040  Kennedy  Blvd.  East,  Apt.  2L,  West 
New  York,  N.J.  07093. 

History:   One  of  the  original  Task  Forces,  it  was  renewed  at  Detroit. 
Issues:   Will  concentrate  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  intrusion  in- 
to the  library  circulation  records.   Will  work  to  get  state  associations 
to  take  action  on  the  issue.   See  also  the  National  Freedom  Fund  for  an- 
other expression  of  action  in  the  area  of  intellectual  freedom. 


Task  Force  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Libraries 

Coordinator:   Kay  Cassell,  1  Highgate  Dr.,  #406,  Trenton,  N.J.  08618, 
History:   In  November  1969,  during  the  Washington,  D.C.  Moratorium,  signs 
proclaiming  "NWLFFL"  (pronounced  Waffle)  standing  for  the  National  Women's 
Liberation  Front  for  Librarians,  appeared.   Also  referred  to  as  Women's 
Lib,  this  loosely  organized  group  produced  the  American  Ladies  Association 
button,  which  first  appeared  in  May  1970,  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of 
the  national  SRJRT  affiliates.   Simultaneously  a  Women's  Caucus  was  being 
formed  by  Ruth  Beasley  in  Bloomington,  Indiana.   At  ALA,  Detroit,  this 
June  the  two  groups  merged  and  formed  the  above  task  force  within  SRRT. 
Issues:   Discrimination  in  promotion  and  salaries;  under-representation  of 
women  in  library  education,  on  ALA  staff,  and  in  library  administration; 
working  conditions  to  enable  women  to  reach  their  potential,  such  as  day 
care  centers  for  working  librarians  and  maternity  leave.   They  will  pres- 
sure other  library  periodicals  to  follow  the  example  of  American  Libra- 
ries  in  its  policy  against  sex  discrimination  in  advertising.   As  lib- 
rarians they  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of  bibliographic  control  of 
women's  liberation  literature,  and  the  image  of  women  in  career  guides 
and  children's  books. 

Actions:  A  resolution,  "Equal  Opportunities  for  Women  in  Librarianship , " 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Task  Force  and  will  be  presented  to  ALA  at 
its  next  membership  meeting.  Another  resolution  asking,  among  other 
things,  that  ALA  not  hold  meetings  where  sexism  was  practiced,  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Detroit  membership  meeting  by  individual  members  of  the  Task 
Force.  This  was  greeted  with  laughter  and  defeated  by  the  largely  female 
audience  1 

Communications:   A  newsletter  is  being  planned  to  be  sent  to  the  mailing 
list  of  already  over  200  librarians.   The  SRRT  Newsletter  will  be  used 
until  then.   Local  affiliates  are  encouraged  and  already  exist  in  Mass., 
Ind.,  111.,  Calif.,  N.Y.   Men  are  allowed  but  not  unanimously  welcome. 
Buttons:  American  Ladies  Association   buttons  are  still  available  from 
Gay  Detlefsen.   At  Detroit,  another  women's  liberation  button  appeared: 
P.O.W.    in  the  "conventional  pink,"  but  set  against  black.   It  stands  for 
the  Power  of  Women,  according  to  Shirley  Olofson,  who  got  the  national 
Junior  Members  Round  Table  of  ALA  to  underwrite  it  and  distribute  it  free 
at  their  booth. 

Bibliography:   Barber,  Peggy.   "Ladies  in  Waiting,"  Synergy,    Dec.  1969. 
p. 22-25. 

Freedman,  Janet.   "The  Liberated  Librarian,"  Lg  ,   May  1,  1970.   p. 1709-11. 
Schiller,  Anita  R.   "The  Widening  Sex  Gap,"  Lj,  March  15,  1969.   p. 1098- 
1100. 

"The  Disadvantaged  Majority,"  American  Libraries,   April  1970.  p.345- 
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SRRT  AFFILIATES 
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Action  Councilor  responsible  for  affiliate  groups:   Jackie  Eubanks,  Brooklyn 
College  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11210. 

Non-ALA  members  can  affiliate  with  the  national  SRRT  by  forming  a  local 
group,  which  will  receive  a  subscription  to  the  national  newsletter  for  $1. 
Most  local  SRRT's  have  used  the  structure  of  the  national  as  a  model.   There 


are  Coordinators  and  Task  Forces  and  very  simple  constitutions.   Some  are 
within  state  library  associations.   Not  all  are  called  SRRT.   Some  encompass 
an  entire  state,  others  only  a  city.   Activities  are  reported  in  the  national 
SRRT  newsletter.   There  is  the  possibility  of  a  newsletter  just  for  affiliate 
groups.   At  least  three  local  groups  have  their  own  newsletter: 

COLT  (Colorado  Librarians  in  Transition)  publishes  the  Stiver  Bullet. 
Barbara  Wagner,  129  Dartmouth  Trail,  #4,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 
New  Jersey  Social  Responsibilities  Group  publishes  a  Ee^slettev,      c/o 
Martha  Williams,  Princeton  Public  Library,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 
New  York  Librarians  Social  Responsibilities  Round  Table  publishes  Re- 
sponse.       Box  2688,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001. 

SRRT  CLEARINGHOUSE 


Secretary:   George  Hathaway,  Brooklyn  College  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11210. 
Responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  official  national  SRRT  Newsletter , 
quarterly;  first  issue  May  1969.   Reports  on  the  activities  of  the  national 
Task  Forces,  the  local  affiliates,  and  other  activist  groups.   It  goes  to  all 
official  members,  i.e.    ALA  members  who  paid  $5.   It  is  also  available  to  non- 
ALA  members  for  $2. 

In  addition,  the  Clearinghouse  has  compiled  and  updates  an  extensive 
file  of  librarians  interested  in  social  action.   It  includes  the  memberships 
of  the  National  Call,  of  321.8  and  other  groups  as  well  as  SRRT.   Recently 
updated  entire  mailing  list.   It  hopes  to  put  the  list  in  machine  readable 
format  so  that  there  will  be  access  to  it  geographically. 

BLACK  CAUCUS  OF  A.L.A.   Chairman:   E.J.  Josey,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Academic  and 
Research  Libraries,  Division  of  Academic  Development,  N.Y.  State  Education 
Dept.,  Albany,  N.Y.  12224. 

History:   First  organized  at  ALA,  Kansas  City,  June  1968,  it  was  reactivated 
at  ALA  Midwinter,  1970.   Over  200  black  librarians  met  again  at  Detroit, 
June  1970. 

Organization:   The  caucus  is  purposely  independent  of  SRRT  or  any  other  ALA 
structure  because  of  a  belief  in  the  need  for  self-determination.   But  it 
will  continue  to  join  with  SRRT  or  any  other  group  in  specific  issues  of  mu- 
tual benefit. 

Issues:   The  second  class  citizenship  of  blacks  in  ALA,  the  profession,  and 
society.   It  is  a  united  front  to  make  blacks  full  and  equal  partners  and 
will  work  for  the  full  utilization  of  black  librarians  in  ALA  and  in  libra- 
ries.  It  points  to  the  small  number  of  blacks  serving  on  the  ALA  Council 
and  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  black  ALA  president.   Other 
areas  of  concern  are  discrimination  in  the  promotion  and  hiring  of  blacks, 
lack  of  recruitment  of  blacks  into  the  professions,  and  institutional  racism 
as  practiced  by  libraries. 

Action:   Successfully  brought  to  ALA  Council  at  Midwinter  a  resolution  in 
support  of  Carrie  Robinson,  a  black  librarian  who  had  brought  suit  against 
the  state  of  Alabama,  charging  discrimination  in  promotion.   Rumors  are  it 
will  nominate  a  candidate  for  ALA  President.   A  Planning  and  Action  Commit- 
tee reported  to  the  Caucus  at  Detroit.   Its  position  paper  will  be  streng- 
thened and  improved  and  brought  again  to  the  Caucus  at  Midwinter,  1971.   If 
accepted  at  that  time,  it  will  be  released.   The  Caucus  has  supported  a 
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stronger  version  of  the  new  LSCA  bill  than  that  supported  by  ALA,  in  its  pro- 
visions for  library  service  to  the  disadvantaged. 

Communications:   There  is  no  formal  newsletter.   Members  are  kept  informed  by 
memorandum  as  the  need  arises. 


CLOUT 

Concerned  Librarians  of  University  Training,  was  formed  in  Sept,  1968  at  the 
Syracuse  Library  School.   It  was  active  in  the  CFC  and  in  forming  a  national 
students  group.   It  is  currently  an  affiliate  of  SRRT.   An  SRRT  Task  Force 
has  been  set  up  since  Detroit  on  Library  School  Student  Affiliates.   Nancy 
Hansen  is  Coordinator.   275  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11205. 

CONGRESS  FOR  CHANGE 

In  March  1969  representatives  from  library  schools  met  at  the  U.  of  Maryland 
to  plan  for  a  national  conference  of  library  school  students  and  other  acti- 
vist-oriented young  librarians  on  June  19-22.   It  was  more  an  experience  than 
an  organization.   At  ALA  in  Atlantic  City,  it  became  a  symbol  of  young  acti- 
vists, as  the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed  were  presented  to  the  ALA  mem- 
bership.  They  covered  the  range  of  issues  from  ALA  election  reform,  to  lib- 
rary education  and  recruitment,  and  the  social  issues  of  Vietnam  and  ABM,   It 
was  the  spark  for  the  Fourth  John,   and  the  National  Call  for  Library  Refoirm. 
It  was  also  hoped  to  organize  a  national  student  organization.   At  Detroit, 
22  library  schools  were  represented  at  another  meeting  to  discuss  this  possi- 
bility.  Bob  Wedgeworth  at  the  Rutgers  Library  School  volunteered  to  pursue  it. 

FOURTH  JOHN.      Tom  Bonn,  Editor.   Box  457,  Etna,  N.Y.  13062. 
History :   The  idea  of  a  "letters  journal"  grew  out  of  Congress  for  Change. 
The  first  issue  of  the  4J   followed  Midwinter  1970.   A  five-page  compilation 
of  letters  from  individuals  to  the  "group,"  each  letter  correctly  identified 
by  volume,  issue  and  number  for  later  identification,  it  was  mailed  to  75 
persons,  who  in  turn  copied  it  for  further  distribution  in  their  area.   There 
were  8  issues  by  the  time  of  the  ALA  convention  in  Detroit,  where  the  future 
of  4J   was  discussed.   It  now  plans  to  continue  on  a  subscription  basis  of 
$5  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hire  a  part  time  editor.   Its  purposes  as 
stated  in  issue  nine  are  (1)  to  improve  communication,  (2)  to  broaden  the 
base  of  the  movement,  (3)  to  be  a  cathartic  repository.   The  origin  of  the 
title  is  derived  from  an  answer  to  a  reference  question  Tom  Bonn  heard, 
Q:   I  notice  that  you  have  a  rest  room  in  your  library  marked  "Third  Sex," 
Why?  A:   Yes,  and  you  should  see  the  fourth  John... 

LIBRARIANS  FOR  PEACE 

This  author  has  not  been  able  to  identify  any  one  national  organized  group. 
But  there  are  activites  under  this  movement.   Librarians  participated  in  the 
Nov.  1969  Moratorixim  in  Washington  D.C.  and  San  Francisco,  marching  under 
that  banner.   N.J.,  N.Y.,  and  California  have  Librarians  for  Peace  groups. 
The  N.J.  group  published  a  bibliography  on  Draft  Coxinseling.   Columbia  Lib- 
rary School  students  published  a  compilation  of  documents  on  Cambodia.   UC 
Berkeley  also  provided  antiwar  resource  material. 


II 


TO  THE 
PEOPLE 


LIBRARIANS  FOR  321.8.   Chairman:   John  Forsman,  6910  Carleton  Terrace,  Col- 
lege  Park,  Md.  20/40. 

In  August,  1969,  a  group  of  librarians  from  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  met  to 
continue  the  push  towards  democratization  of  the  ALA  that  had  begun  at  Atlan- 
tic City  in  June  1969.   A  statement  was  printed  and  distributed  at  over  30 
state  library  associations  during  the  year.   It  called  for  platform  state- 
ments by  all  candidates  for  Council  and  the  Presidency,  roll  call  votes,  sanc- 
tions against  librarians  who  violated  the  Library  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in- 
creased staff  for  the  Office  of  Intellectual  Freedom.   It  polled  all  nominees 
in  regard  to  the  statement,  and,  with  the  help  of  SRRT,  ran  10  candidates  for 
Council.   It  issued  a  second  statement  in  the  Spring  of  1970  which  was  also 
distributed  at  state  conventions,  which  proposed  other  election  reforms:   the 
abolishment  of  the  office  of  second  vice  president,  elimination  of  divisional 
at-large  councilors,  a  provision  to  remove  councilors  who  do  not  attend  meet- 
ings.  These  reforms  have  yet  to  be  implemented.   In  June  it  took  on  a  swift 
and  successful  campaign  to  kill  the  5%  amendment  to  the  ALA  bylaws,  that  would 
have  prevented  nomination  by  petition. 

Communications:   Memoranda  were  sent  out  as  needed  to  its  several  hundred  mem- 
bers .   It  is  currently  looking  for  another  group  that  would  like  to  continue 
this  effort. 

Buttons:  321.8,  Dewey  for  Demoaraoy ,   available  at  10<:  apiece  in  bulk  rate 
for  local  groups . 

NATIONAL  CALL  FOR  LIBRARY  REFORM.   Box  10150,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15232. 
History:   Organized  after  the  impetus  of  the  CFC  and  ALA  Atlantic  City,  it 
urged  librarians  to  organize  around  the  issues  of  restructuring  of  ALA,  lib- 
rary education  reform,  community  participation,  library  unions,  the  social 
and  political  issues  of  war,  racism  and  poverty,  intellectual  freedom,  a 
national  union  of  library  workers.   The  entire  statement  was  printed  in  the 
SRRT  newsletter  of  Sept.  1,  1969,  as  well  as  Lj .      Its  mailing  list  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  SRRT  Clearinghouse, 

NATIONAL  FREEDOM  FUND  FOR  LIBRARIANS.   Box  10174,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15232. 
A  defense  fund,  organized  in  the  fall  of  1969  in  response  to  the  firing  of 
Ellis  Hodgin  from  the  Martinsville,  Va.  Public  Library.   It  was  formed  as  a 
temporary  fund  with  the  hope  that  ALA  would  create  a  similar  fund,  at  which 
time  it  would  turn  over  its  remaining  donations  to  it.   There  is  now  the 
possibility  that  the  LeRoy  Merritt  Humanitarian  Fund,  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing set  up  within  the  Freedom  to  Read  Foxindation,  will  fit  this.   A  press 
release  is  expected  shortly  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NFFFL. 


In  the  three  years  since  San  Francisco,  the  activists  have  become  more 
sophisticated  and  varied  in  their  responses  to  the  social  issues  they  have 
interpreted  as  library  concerns:   moving  from  hastily  formed  picketing  to 
petitions  and  finally  to  resolutions  at  Kansas  City  and  Atlantic  City;  then 
to  planned  political  pressure,  investigation,  reports,  and  fund  raising  at 
Detroit  this  year.   Librarians  may  be  affiliating  with  other  professionals 
around  specific  issues.   The  beginnings  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  anti- 
Vietnam  ads  in  the  New  York  Times   and  San  Franaisoo  Chronicle   and  the  Pub- 
lishers for  Peace  booth  at  ALA,  where  librarians  bought  their  buttons. 
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ON-LINE  PICKETIPS 

byGILMcNAMEE 


There  are  many  librarians  who  are  going  to  become  involved  in  strikes; 
we  did  here  at  San  Francisco  Public  last  March,  and  I  am  certain  that  many 
will  be  as  timid  about  the  picket  line  as  I  was.   I  would  like  to  help  re- 
lieve any  anxiety  you  may  have  when  it  happens  to  you.   Strikes  are  serious 
business,  but  today  we  laugh  about  the  problems  we  faced  on  o\ir  first  picket 
line,  and  indeed,  we  had  fun. 

First  of  all,  if  ever  there  were  amateurs,  strikewise,  we  were  it. 
Many  of  us  had  never  picketed  before.   Some  of  our  employees  were  members 
of  Local  400,  the  City  and  County  Employees'  Union,  and  when  they  "went 
out,"  almost  all  of  us  "went  out"  with  them.   No  one  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  doing,  but  somehow,  out  of  chaos,  came  leaders.   A  plan  was  designed; 
signs  were  made,  handouts  prepared;  up-to-the  minute  strike  bulletins  mim- 
eographed and  distributed — and  the  Library  found  a  headquarters  of  its 
own — the  pay  phone  at  the  cafeteria  across  the  street.   Someone  was  on  duty 
all  the  time,  dispatching  pickets  where  needed — to  streetcar  and  bus  barns, 
the  sewage  plant,  to  all  city  installations,  and   libraries. 

But  it  was  the  picket  etiquette  which  worried  many  of  us! 

What  to  wear?   I  don't  mean  concern  that  the  color  of  your  outfit 
Mght  clash  with  the  color  of  your  sign,  but,  a  real  worry.   Should  you 
dress  in  your  oldest  clothes?   Should  the  ladies  wear  pants?  Sans-culotte? 
You  picture  yourself  participating  in  picket  lines  you've  seen  in  pictures — 
as  longshoremen  marching  on  the  docks;  as  student  pickets  with  long  hair 
and  leather  clothes  with  lots  of  fringe;  and  perhaps  even  like  suffragettes! 
In  the  long  run,  most  of  us  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  wear  what 
we  ordinarily  wear  to  work — in  this  way,  your  identity  as  a  librarian  is 
not  lost,  and  you  may  have  more  appeal  to  a  potentially  strike-breaking 
patron.   There  seemed,  however,  to  be  more  flat-heeled  shoes  on  the  ladies 
than  usual,  and  even  a  pair  of  "tennies"  could  be  seen  here  and  there.   And 
well  it  was  that  comfortable  shoes  were  worn.   Four  hours  marching;  lunch; 
four  hours  marching;  four  hours  of  feet  soaking!   We  also  discovered  that 
carrying  a  stick  for  eight  hours  employs  back  muscles  that  you  didn't  know 
you  had . 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  your  choice  of  sign,  and  even  the  stick 
that  holds  it.   I  had  one  with  splinters  the  first  day.   Many  of  our  signs 
were  made  by  the  Union  with  carefully  stenciled  letters;  many  were  handmade 
here  at  the  Library.   "On  Strike"  or  variations  thereon  in  English,  Spanish, 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Italian  were  printed  on  each.   I  picked  out  a  sign  I 
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thought  terribly  clever — "Portnoy   complained — so  do  we — On  Strike!"   It 
turned  out  perhaps  too  clever.   Many  people  passing  by  wanted  to  know  if  I 
were  striking  against  all  those  "dirty  books"  they  have  in  the  library! 

Another  consideration  was  where  to  picket.   About  the  second  day  we  de- 
cided it  was  perhaps  better  to  picket  in  a  neighborhood  where  you  are  known. 
I  was  sent  to  a  branch  library  close  to  my  home — I  had  also  worked  there  at 
one  time.   Regular  patrons  seem  to  be  less  likely  to  cross  the  line  if  some- 
one they  know  is  marching.   Sometimes  they  would  ask  about  our  demands, 
agree  or  disagree,  but  usually  would  not  enter  the  library,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  respect  you  as  a  librarian  and  should,  therefore,  respect 
your  reasons  for  picketing.   It's  a  different  story,  however,  if  you  weren't 
liked  at  the  library  in  the  first  place;  perhaps,  then,  you'd  better  picket 
at  the  sewage  plant!   One  little  old  lady  I  hadn't  seen  since  I  worked  at 
the  Branch  happened  by.   We  all  know  the  type — flowered  hat;  white  gloves; 
has  a  bird  named  Budgy  who  "has  quite  a  vocabulary;"  and  makes  cookies  and 
brings  them  to  the  library — she  didn't  cross  the  line  either,  but  she  did 
stick  out  her  tongue  and  shake  her  finger  at  me.   I  thought,  "That's  the 
last  cookie  McNamee  will  ever  get  from  her!" 

That's  another  problem  you  have  to  get  used  to — heckling — people  who 
yell  sweet  nothings  at  you,  like  "Commie"  and  "Get  back  to  work,  you  lazy 
bastards!"   My  line  was  on  a  direct  scenic  route  to  Fishermen's  Wharf,  and 
some  of  our  heckling  came  from  tourists  who  didn't  care  at  all  about  the 
problems  of  San  Francisco  City  employees,  only  about  the  inconveniences  we 
had  caused  them  since  they  had  to  take  a  taxi  or  walk  to  do  their  sightsee- 
ing.  (Those  little  cable  cars  weren't  climbing  halfway  to  the  stars  that 
week ! ) 

But  it  seems  that  we  amateurs  pulled  it  off.   We  won  the  strike,  so 
to  speak — a  5%  raise  and  our  previously  threatened  night  pay  and  pay  incre- 
ments.  We  also  gained  the  promise  of  collective  bargaining.   We  did  lose 
our  pay  for  those  strike  days. 

I  know  we  are  not  the  first  librarians  to  strike,  and  we  won't  be  the 
last.   But  we  did  it  when  it  was  still  unusual  for  public  employees  to 
strike.   For  many  years,  many  thought  it  couldn't  be  done.   It  can. 

An  old  man  said  to  me  while  I  was  walking  my  beat,  "I've  seen  strikes 
since  1930,  but  I've  never  seen  a  librarian  on  the  picket  line  before." 

"I  hate  to  spoil  your  record,"  I  said,  "Now,  you  have!'' 


Hi 


FAREWELL 
WELFARE! 


by  CAROL  ZAJCHOWSKI 


Yes,  Lady  Madonna,  there  is  hope.   Social  workers  are  looking  into  new 
methods  of  working  with   their  clients  instead  of  for  them.   They  are  also 
making  an  attempt  to  break  out  of  the  one-to-one  subject/object  roles  by 
relating  with  community  groups.   They  are  protesting  the  traditional  social 
work  emphasis  on  "professionalism."   They  are  seeking  interaction  with 
their  client  communities  and  rejecting  the  image  of  the  client-as-subser- 
vient.  They  hope  to  do  more  than  change  their  clients  to  fit  into  their 
environment;  in  fact,  they  are  rejecting  this  concept  entirely  and  trying 
to  change  the  environment  to  suit  their  clients.   Social  workers  are  also 
going  beyond  their  traditional  practice  of  getting  financial,  legal,  and 
medical  aid  for  the  poor;  they  are  allying  themselves  with  people  in  the 
legal  and  medical  professions  to  expand  their  clients '  field  of  alterna- 
tives and  -to  better  their  pattern  of  living.   Thus,  social  workers'  demands 
range  all  the  way  from  providing  free  health  care  to  ending  the  war. 

Social  work  is  so  much  interrelated  with,  and  dependent  upon,  econom- 
ics and  politics  that  it  must  work  to  influence  and  shape  these  processes. 
The  radicalism  in  the  profession  is  dominated  by  activists  who  are  trying 
to  bring  about  reform  using  their  knowledge  of  how  the  legal  structure 
operates ;  they  hope  to  use  their  experience  in  the  social  work  field  to  per- 
suade other  professionals— lawyers,  doctors — of  specific  needs  of  the  poor. 

Even  in  the  more  conservative,  tradition-bound  city,  county  and  state 
agencies,  steps  are  being  taken  to  promote  change.   Unions  are  generating 
awareness  among  all  public  assistance  workers  about  new  bills  making  their 
way  through  the  legislative  tangle.   Further,  the  unions  are  the  organizing 
and  agitating  ground  for  a  definite  stand  on  bills  by  the  profession. 
Change  comes  very  slowly  in  public  agencies;  they  have  not  the  freedom  for 
experimentation  that  privately-supported  agencies  have.   Since  they  cannot 
do  individual  experimentation,  public  welfare  workers  are  more  effective  as 
a  group,  especially  as  a  political  mass.   Groups  of  social  workers  have 
gathered  locally  to  elect  a  political  candidate  or  to  show  up  at  state  cap- 
itals to  protest  cutbacks  in  welfare  funds. 

The  new  radicals  are  not  trying  to  provide  answers  but  to  offer  alter- 
native goals  for  their  own  professional  activities.   Efforts  are  being  dir- 
ected toward  local  problems,  since  new  techniques  are  being  tried  which  may 
work  for  one  community  and  not  others.   The  accent  is  on  experimentation. 
Social  workers  are  questioning  the  basic  welfare  tenet:   that  the  social 
worker's  major  goal  is  to  make  the  poor  acceptable  to  the  labor  market — wage 
slaves  instead  of  welfare  pawns.   Now  social  workers  would  like  to  judge 
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their  clients  by  their  own  worth  and  not  by  how  much  they  can  help  big 
business.   The  profession  is  becoming  more  humanitarian,  more  people-ori- 
ented and  less  interested  in  rehabilitating  a  potential  labor  force. 

Perhaps  the  most  well-known  reformists  and  the  two  who  initiated  much 
of  the  action  are  Richard  A.  Cloward  and  Frances  Fox  Piven.   In  1961,  Clow- 
ard,  then  a  professor  of  sociology  at  Columbia,  and  Frances  Piven,  a  pol- 
itical scientist,  joined  Mobilization  for  Youth,  a  social  experiment  at- 
tempting to  aid  New  York  City's  Lower  East  Side  juvenile  delinquents.   They 
began  to  see  welfare  as  the  poor  did:   a  system  which  denies  assistance  to 
many  who  need  it  and  kills  incentive  in  most  who  receive  it.   Cloward  and 
Piven  set  up  to  mobilize  the  poor — to  organize  them  and  let  them  know  what 
they  were  entitled  to  and  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 

Inspired  by  Cloward  and  Piven,  George  A.  Wiley,  a  former  chemistry  pro- 
fessor, joined  with  three  former  fellow  members  of  CORE  in  the  spring  of 
1966  to  set  up  a  Poverty  Rights  Action  Center.   Wiley  recognized  the  need 
to  organize  the  poor  to  demand  welfare  benefits  that  were  legally  due  them. 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  Wiley's  organizational  efforts,  June  20  of  that  year 
was  a  day  of  simultaneous  demonstrations  against  welfare  in  Cleveland,  New 
York,  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  ten  other  cities. 
Various  demands  were  made,  the  chief  one  being  demand  for  more  money.   Sev- 
eral grievances  were  brought  out,  such  as  stores  jacking  prices  to  people 
paying  in  food  stamps. 

Social  workers  like  Wiley,  Cloward,  and  Piven  see  the  current  welfare 
system  as  an  enemy.   They  recognize  the  poor  not  as  a  problem  in  themselves, 
but  as  a  symptom  of  a  much  larger  problem  of  our  system.   Their  aim  is  to 
forsake  the  social  work  of  the  past  and  to  reject  the  idea  that  they  must 
be  the  instrument  for  making  the  poor  into  contributing  members  of  an  ali- 
enating society.   They  reject  the  idea  that  welfare  recipients  must  accept 
"rehabilitative"  services  in  order  to  obtain  welfare  benefits.   Their  aim 
is  to  change  society  into  a  humane  system  in  which  a  man  may  realize  the 
best  that  is  in  himself,  may  seize  opportxinity  to  grow,  not  be  stunted  by 
the  opportunism  of  preying  capitalism. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  new  movements  to  develop  out  of  the  need 
for  reform  is  the  Social  Welfare  Workers  Movement.   SWWM  (pronounced  "swim") 
was  created  a  year  ago  at  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  which 
was  essentially  the  social  worker's  recruiting  place  sponsored  by  (and  for) 
big  business.   SWWM  rejects  the  business  attitude  of  the  commercialized 
conference  and  has  set  up  its  own  list  of  ideals  of  cooperation  with  the 
community.   The  heirs  of  Cloward,  Piven,  and  Wiley  are,  in  essence,  the 
members  of  SWWM.   As  stated  in  their  newspaper.  Hotchpot ,*   SWWM  was  created 
as  "a  convergence  of  student  activists,  client  organizers,  dissenting  pro- 
fessionals, and  radicals  working  in  public  assistance  agencies."   Through 
Hotchpot,    the  members  of  SWWM  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  rad- 
ical groups  doing  related  work.   SWWM  is  politically  active  in  its  struggle 
against  the  administrative  and  professional  bureaucrats  who  use  power  to 
control  the  demands  of  the  communities  welfare  workers  are  trying  to  serve. 
To  begin  their  struggle,  SWWM  raises  three  demands:   (1)  community -worker 
control  over  all  health  and  welfare  services,  based  not  only  on  the  right 


*hotch-pot  (hoch'pot'),  n.  [ME.  &  OFr.  hochepot  <  Walloon  hosepot ,  kind  of 
stew  <  OD.  hutspot ,  stew  of  beef  or  mutton,  hodgepodge],  in  English  law,  a 
pooling  of  property  for  equal  redistribution. 
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of  service  recipients  to  the  resources  for  needed  services,  but  also  their 
right  to  determine  the  character  of  and  standards  for  those  services  and 
to  select  the  workers  to  provide  them;  (2)  an  alternative  to  "profession- 
alism" which  recognizes  the  people's  right  to  all  the  jobs  in  the  agencies 
and  institutions  which  serve  them,  and  the  right  to  training  for  the  nec- 
essary service  skills;  (3)  adequate  resources,  i.e.  ,    money  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  to  communities  and  individuals  and  adequate  income 
to  service  workers .. .not  via  continued  taxation  of  the  poor  and  working 
people  in  the  country,  but  from  resources  now  controlled  and  hoarded  by 
banks  and  corporations  which  have  created  the  health  and  welfare  problems 
by  their  determination  to  invest  in  profits  rather  than  people. 

SWWM  perhaps  best  represents  the  attitude  of  the  radicals  in  the  so- 
cial work  profession  today.   They  are  working  toward  a  service  for,  of  and 
by  the  people;  they  want  community  participation  in  every  phase  of  their 
work;  they  want  the  community  to  decide  what  they  need  and  how  they  want 
things  done.   Their  attitude  is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves.   And 
the  sweetest  irony  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  radical  social  workers:   elim- 
ination of  the  need  for  their  profession.   Ideally,  the  entire  economic 
and  political  system  would  be  based  not  on  the  profit  motive,  but  on  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.   When  an  entire  country  is  working  to  help 
its  poor,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  a  small  group  of  individuals 
to  act  as  that  country's  conscience. 
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-ioCfO'^o  school , 


Fundamentally i   there  is  no  right  education  except  growing 

up  into  a  worthwhile  world.      Indeed^   our  excessive  concern  with 

problems  of  education  at  present  means  that  the  grown-ups  do  not 

have  such  a  world.      „,^-,     n         i  »^-   j       j.- 

— Paul  Goodman,  Compulsory  M^s-educat^on 

Until  recently,  I  avoided  reading  any  books  about  education.   The  very 
idea  conjured  up,  to  my  prejudiced  mind  and  jaundiced  eye,  visions  of  tracts 
and  tomes  devoted  to  "methods,"  of  platitudes  in  cans.   What  prejudiced  me 
was  a  variety  of  things — elementary  school,  junior  high,  high  school,  col- 
lege, graduate  school;  a  frustrating  year  spent  as  a  seventh-grade  teacher; 
more  frustrating  years  spent  attending  PTA  meetings  (as  a  parent)  and  then 
not  attending  them. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Herbert  Kohl  came  to  speak  at  BARC's  Education 
Workshop.   He  suggested  that  Synergy   would  be  a  good  place  to  write  about 
what's  happening  in  education.   Mr.  Kohl  has  above  all  a  deep  commitment  to 
his  students,  and  after  listening  to  him,  reading  his  books  {Z6   Children, 
The  Open  Classroom) ,  and  watching  him  in  action  as  a  teacher,  I  could  only 
wish  that  there  were  more  people  in  education  like  Mr.  Kohl.   Fortunately, 
there  are,  and  many  of  them,  again  like  Mr.  Kohl,  are  extremely  articulate 
about  their  own  experiences  in  the  educational  system  and  about  radical  al- 
ternatives to  the  system. 

Radicalism  in  any  profession  usually  manifests  itself  in  a  strong  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  the  clients   served  by  that  profession.   As  matters 
now  stand,  students,  the  clients  of  the  teaching  profession,  probably  have 
fewer  rights  than  any  other  client  group.   This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  students  under  the  age  of  16,  who  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
school  and  who  have  little  or  no  choice  of  schools,  teachers,  or  sxibjects. 
Granted,  high  school  students  have  some  "elective"  courses,  but  fundament- 
ally, the  content  of  the  courses  offered,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
taught,  and  the  places  where  they  are  taught,  are  all  predetermined — by 
adults.   Most  courses  taught  are  irrelevant  to  students'  lives.   The  schools 
have  for  decades  served  as  sorting  bins  (via  the  "tracking"  system)  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  industry,  of  government  and  of  the  various  professions. 
Vast  numbers  of  students  are  doomed  to  alienation  and  failure.   Obviously, 
these  things  do  not  jibe  with  the  ostensible  aim  of  American  education,  to 
provide  all  children,  regardless  of  race  or  economic  status,  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  their  fullest  intellectual  potential,  so  that  they  are  eventu- 
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ally  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  thinking  people  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Many  radical  educators  feel  that  even  the  ostensible  aim  of  American 
education  does  not  go  far  enough,  that  the  educational  process  should  serve 
to  develop,  not  just  the  intellect,  but  one's  whole  being — his  joy,  his  art, 
even  his  quirks  and  whim-whams. 

Inquiring  minds  and  independent  thought  are  not  sought-after  commodi- 
ties in  our  society,  and  are  therefore  actively  discouraged  in  the  schools. 
Docility,  acquiescence,  conformity— these  are  the  qualities  encouraged,  a 
phenomenon  best  expressed  by  the  title  of  Jerry  Farber's  polemic.  The  Stu- 
dent as  Nigger.      The  way  to  change  the  schools,  then,  is  to  change  society; 
but  the  biggest  agent  of  social  change  is  the  schools,  and  so  radical  edu- 
cators have  a  unique  dilemma.   The  solution  to  this  "Which  came  first — the 
chicken  or  the  egg?"  problem  may  lie  in  breaking  the  institutional  shell: 

I  expect  that  by  the  end  of  this  century^  what  we  now  call 
school  will  be  a  historical  velic^   developed  in  the  time  of  the 
railroad  and  the  private  automobile  and  discarded  along  with  them. 
I  feel  sure  it  will  soon  be  evident  that  the  school  is  as  mar- 
ginal to  education  as  the  witch  doctor  is   to  public  health. 

— Ivan  Illich 

The  bibliography  and  list  of  resources  which  follow  are  not  comprehen- 
sive.  Since  Bill  Ayers '  bibliography,  which  appears  first  on  the  list, 
provides  the  best  guide  to  materials  on  radical  education  we've  come  across, 
I  have  accordingly  emphasized  other  important  contributions  to  radical  edu- 
cation which,  because  published  too  recently,  do  not  appear  in  the  Ayers 
bibliography. __^^^^^  Brown 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  ANTHOLOGIES 

-7 — ^:xs   Ayers,  Bill.  Education:     An  American  Problem.      The  Radical  Educa- 
Jb~-->^     tion  Project,  Box  561-A,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232.   10  p.   15C. 

Begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  literature  in  the  field  of  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  American  education,  followed  by  an  excellent  annotated  biblio- 
graphy covering  5  s\ibjects  important  to  contemporary  education:   1)  control; 
2)  poverty  and  race;  3)  technology;  4)  youth;  5)  attempts  to  teach.   Lists 
books,  articles  and  films  in  order  of  importance,  as  well  as  other  resources. 

Friedman,  David,  ed.  Crisis  in  the  Schools:     Teachers  and  the  Community. 
Independent  Socialist  Clubs  of  America,  874  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 
68  p.   35<:. 

A  group  of  essays  and  articles  that  give  useful  background  information  on 
recent  developments  and  disagreements  within  the  more  activist  teachers ' 
unions  (American  Federation  of  Teachers,  United  Federation  of  Teachers). 
Outlines  the  major  issues  involved  in  teacher  strikes,  with  emphasis  on  the 
New  York  school  system. 
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"■y — ;^:::s    Gross,  Beatrice  and  Ronald  Gross,  eds.  Radical  School  Refoxm. 
-^-^  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969.   350  p.   $7.95. 

An  anthology  of  writings  by  radical  thinkers  and  teachers,  such  as  Paul 
Goodman,  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  and  John  Holt.   The  editors,  who  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  skill  at  selection  and  organization,  are  careful  to 
distinguish  between  radical  ideas — those  directed  toward  changing  the  aims 
of  education — and  "innovations,"  which  change  only  the  means,  not  the  ends 
of  education. 


Summerhill :     For  and  Against.      Hart  Publishing  Co.,  1970.   271  p.   $1.95  pap. 

Education  makes  strange  bedfellows.   Here  we  have  a  collection  of  critical 
evaluations  of  A.  S.  Neill's  Summerhill ,   which  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
American  educators — the  Bible  of  some ,  anathema  to  others .   Max  Raf f erty 
holds  forth,  along  with  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner ,  Bruno  Bettelheim,  Erich  Fromm, 
and  others.   An  interesting  conglomeration.   Mr.  Rafferty's  essay  is  first, 
and  if  you  can  get  past  that,  the  rest  is  smooth  sailing. 


MONOGRAPHS 

Dennison,  George.  The  Lives  of  Children:     The  Story  of  the  First  Street 
School.      Random  House,  1969.   308  p.   $6.95. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  low  budget  school  that  operated  successfully  (till  it 
folded  for  lack  of  funds)  without  administrators,  without  compulsion,  with- 
out report  cards,  without  homework,  and  without  elaborate  school  facilities. 
Its  success  lay  in  the  markedly  improved  attitudes,  responses,  and  skills  of 
the  students,  all  of  whom  came  from  low-income  families  in  New  York's  Lower 
East  Side.   In  an  appendix  to  the  book,  Mr.  Dennison  provides  much  useful 
information  on  how  to  go  about  setting  up  an  alternative  school — how  to  meet 
the  various  legal  requirements  and  how  to  allocate  the  money  available. 
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Kohl,  Herbert.  The  Open  Classroom.      A  New  York  Review/Vintage 
Book,  1969.   116  p.   $1.65  pap. 


A  practical  guide  for  teachers  who  would  like  to  change  the  learning  environ- 
ment within  the  traditional  school  set-up  without  offending  administrators, 
parents,  and  other  teachers.   This  is  necessarily  a  compromise  situation, 
and  Mr.  Kohl  does  not  hesitate  to  advocate  a  little  hypocrisy  for  survival's 
sake . 
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Glasser,  William,  M.D.  Schools  Without  Failure.      Harper  &  Row,  1969. 
228  p.   $4.95. 

An  intelligent,  perceptive  analysis  of  how  the  present  school  system  actu- 
ally intensifies  many  children's  feelings  of  failure  and  worthlessness. 
Basing  his  suggestions  on  the  principles  of  involvement,  relevance,  and 
thinking.  Dr.  Glasser  outlines  a  plan  of  action  for  improving  the  educa- 
tional process  "within  the  existing  framework  of  the  schools."   The  author 
is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  s\ibject,  as  he  has  conducted  many  suc- 
cessful educational  experiments  in  various  California  school  systems. 

^^ — ;::::3.   Postman,  Neil  and  Charles  Weingartner.  Teaching  as  a  Subversive 
-h~^  Activity.      Delacorte  Press,  1969.   219  p.   $5.95. 

A  superb  book,  written  with  force  and  wit.   The  authors,  both  professors 
of  education,  argue  that  schools  should  be  "'subversive,'  that  they  [should] 
serve  as  a  kind  of  antibureaucracy  bureaucracy,  providing  the  young  with  a 
'What  is  it  good  for?'  perspective  on  its  own  society."   To  implement  this 
kind  of  education.  Postman  and  Weingartner  advance  many  specific  proposals, 
e.g.  ,    a  5-year  moratorium  on  textbooks,  a  moratorium  on  tests  and  grades, 
and  elimination  of  all  full-time  administrators  and  administrations. 


PERIODICALS,  MANUALS  AND  DIRECTORIES 

Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain:     A  Learning  to  Learn  Catalog.      Portola  institute. 
Inc.,  1115  Merrill  St.,  Menlo  Park,  Ca.  94025.   6  times  a  year.   $8  yr.   In- 
cludes 2  big  catalogs  (June  and  December)  and  4  smaller  issues  (Aug.,  Oct., 
Feb . ,  Apr . ) . 

New  publication  modelled  after  the  Whole  Earth   Catalog   and  nearly  as  full 
of  goodies.   Divided  into  5  sections:   learning  process,  educational  envi- 
ronments, classroom  materials,  home  learning,  and  self  discovery.   Unlike 
the  WEC ,   however.  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain   lacks  an  index — a  serious  short- 
coming, which  we  hope  will  be  remedied  in  future  issues. 

Directory   of  Free  Schools.      Alternatives!,  1526  Gravenstein  Highway,  No., 
Sebastopol,  Ca.  97452.   $1,  or  free  to  members  of  Alternatives!  Foundation. 
(Membership  $10  a  year.) 

Includes  some  schools  not  listed  in  the  New  Schools  Exchange  Directory    (see 
p.  24) .   Unfortunately,  neither  directory  gives  much  information  beyond  name 
and  location  of  the  schools  listed.   For  fxirther  information,  one  must  write 
the  school  itself  or  scan  issues  of  the  New  Schools  Exchange  Newsletter  for 
announcements . 
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A  Directory  of  New^   Innovative  Schools  in  the   United  States  and  Canada. 
For  ordering  information  see  New  Schools  Exchange    (p.  24) . 
New  Schools  Exchange  Newsletter.      Monthly.   For  ordering  information  see 
New  Schools  Exchange    (p.  24) , 

Serves  students,  parents,  teachers  and  schools.   Each  8-page  issue  features 
information  about  new  schools  and  two  sections  titled:   "People  Seeking 
Places"  and  "Places  Seeking  People." 

New  Schools  Manual.      New  Directions  Community  School,  445  Tenth  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Ca.  94801.   $1. 

An  informal  guide  through  the  legal  and  financial  maze  of  starting  one's 
own  school.   Based  on  California  laws  and  specifications. 

Outside   the  Net.      223  Delta  St.,  #112,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823.   Freq.? 
$4  yr. 

A  new  magazine  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  which  sounds  good;  it  aims 
to  1)  analyze  present  educational  institutions,  2)  explore  alternate  educa- 
tional life  styles,  and  3)  review  education  related  media. 


-rrr -^  This  Magazine  Is  About  Schools.      56  Esplanade  St.,  E.,  Suite  301, 

Jh-o>^   Toronto  215,  Ontario.   Quarterly.   95<:;  $3.50  yr.   (Include  ex- 
change in  out-of-town  checks.) 

This  is  the  magazine  to  get  if  you  want  to  keep  up  with  what's  going  on  in 
radical  education.   Publishes  articles  by  John  Holt,  Herbert  Kohl,  A.  S. 
Neill,  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  and  a  host  of  other  "names"  in  the  field.   Also 
provides  news  of  the  political  action  going  on  to  effect  changes  in  schools 
and  in  other  social  institutions. 


Hamberg,  Jill  et  al.      Where  It's  At:     A  Research  Guide  for  Community  Organ- 
izing.     Radical  Education  Project,  Box  561-A,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232,   95  p. 
$1. 

Contains  a  section  on  education  which  tells  where  to  look  for  information 
on  your  local  school  system  and  what  information  you're  likely  to  need. 
Also  includes  a  useful  bibliography  for  background  reading  and  an  index. 
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ARTICLES 

_. — --^   Illich,  Ivan.   "Commencement  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico," 
^tj_,^y    IJew  York  Review  of  Books,   Oct.  9,  1969,  pp.  12-15. 

"Why  We  Must  Abolish  Schooling,"  New  York  Review  of  Books, 

July  2,  1970,  pp.  9-15. 

Two  articles  which  present  Msgr.  Illich 's  revolutionary  point  of  view  on 
education  as  distinguished  from  schooling.   Msgr.  Illich,  an  extraordinary 
man  who  absolutely  defies  categorization,  is  the  director  of  CIDOC  (see 
p.   34)  and  has  been  a  radical  influence  within  the  Catholic  Church  as  well 

as  in  the  field  of  education. 


Lauter,  Paul  and  Florence  Howe.   "How  the  School  System  is  Rigged  for  Fail- 
ure," New  York  Review  of  Books,   June  18,  1970,  pp.  14-21. 

An  accurate  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  "tracking"  system  used  in  most 
American  schools  and  of  why  it  should  be  discarded. 

Reimer,  Everett.  Alternatives  in  Education.  A  report  on  a  seminar  in  Cuer- 
navaca,  1968/70.  This  can  be  ordered  free  from  CIDOC,  APDO  479,  Cuemavaca, 
Mor.,  Mexico. 

Provides  a  detailed  exposition  of  some  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  Ivan  Illich 
in  the  abovementioned  articles . 


Silberman,  Charles  E.   "Murder  in  the  Schoolroom,"  Atlantic,    June,  July, 
Aug.  1970. 

A  series  of  3  articles  adapted  from  Crisis  in  the  Classroom    (to  be  published 
Sept.  1970) . 


RESOURCE  CENTERS  &  CLEARINGHOUSES 

EPOCH  (Educational  Programming  of  Cultural  Heritage),  1033  Heinz  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94710.   Tel.  849-3191. 

Unique  learning  environment  which  uses  various  media  in  imaginative  ways  to 
bring  to  students  as  concretely  as  possible  the  total  impact  of  a  people's 
history  and  culture  and  its  relationship  to  other  eras  and  cultures  in  time. 
Student  comment  on  EPOCH: 

The  first  time  I  ever  went  I  loved  it  and  I  still  do.      I 
think  that  it  was  facinating.     Movies  are  everywhere.     The  very 
first  time  I  ever  went  we  studied  the  California  Indians.     It 
was  very  very  intresting .     Then  we  went  into  the  resours  room 
I  loved  it  and  you  know  I  didn't  want  to  leax>e.     All  of  EPOCH'S 
studies  are  interesting.      They  try  to  make  it  interesting.     So 
that  you  didn't  get  hoard.      They  try   to  make  it  fun  to   leaxn. 
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Here  are  all  of  the  studies:     The  Mexican  Americans ^    the  Chinese 
Americans   the  Afro  Americans ^    the  Japanese  Americans.     At  EPOCH 
It's  really  fun  to   learn  at  EPOCH. 

This  center  can  be  used  free  by  Berkeley  teachers  and  students;  $50  per 
class  visit  for  non-Berkeley  schools.   In-service  training  for  teachers. 
New  facilities,  such  as  mobile  \inits  with  slides,  tapes,  readers,  are  being 
set  up.   Phone  ahead  of  time  if  you  want  to  visit;  the  EPOCH  people  are  most 
gracious,  but  their  time  and  space  are  limited.   Excellent  brochures  avail- 
able upon  request. 


ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Information  Center) ,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.   Order  from  U.S.  Gov't.  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

A  mammoth  system  which,  through  a  network  of  clearinghouses,  devours,  di- 
gests and  disgorges  all  kinds  of  information  about  education.   Of  particular 
interest  is  the  reference  tool  Pacesetters  in  Innovation    (cumulative  issue 
of  all  ESEA  Title  III  projects  in  operation  as  of  Feb.  1969,  $5) ,  which  pro- 
vides resumes  of  experimental  projects — indexed  by  subject,  local  education 
agency,  and  project  number.   ERIC  emphasizes  its  need  for  contributors  as 
well  as  users,  and  if  you  have  prepared  a  report,  speech  or  paper  on  some 
aspect  of  education  which  you  would  like  to  have  evaluated  for  national  dis- 
semination through  ERIC,  send  2  copies  to  ERIC,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202.   If  you  wish  further  infor- 
mation about  ERIC,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  BARC  Edu- 
cation Workshop  (Mar.  1970)  which  include  a  full  account  of  ERIC's  services 
and  activities. 


Farallones  Designs/Institute,  731  Virginia  St.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94710.   Tel. 
525-5425. 

We  found  out  about  this  through  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain   catalog,  which 
features  an  8-page  spread  on  the  Institute.   Briefly,  these  people  sell 
materials,  plans,  and  training  for  changing  the  classroom  environment  "from 
a  single  shiny  four  walled  box  into  a  soft  place  with  many  territories  that 
kids  can  make  their  own."   Emphasis  is  upon  use  of  free  or  cheap  materials 
and  "do-it-yourself  technology."   The  Institute  will  have  a  catalog  ($2) 
available  in  September. 
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New  Schools  Exchange,  2840  Hidden  Valley  Lane,  Santa  Barbara,  Ca. 
93103. 


Functions  as  a  "central  resource  and  clearinghouse  for  all  people  involved 
in  alternatives  in  education."   A  subscription  to  the  Exchange's  monthly 
newsletter  ($10  yr)  also  includes  the  Directory  of  New,   Innovative  Schools 
in  the   United  States  and  Canada,   periodic  "position"  papers,  and  any  other 
aid  the  Exchange  can  extend  in  the  area  of  experimental  education. 
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-"ff"  ^::5>   Portola  Institute,  1115  Merrill  St.,  Menlo  Park,  Ca.  94025. 

A  non-profit  corporation  set  up  to  "encourage,  organize,  and  conduct"  ex- 
perimental educational  projects.   As  well  as  publishing  the  Whole  Earth 
Catalog   and  Big  Rook  Candy  Mountain,    the  institute  sponsors  several  other 
programs,  e.g.    the  Scripps  Off-Campus  Project  Center  (851  Shasta  St.,  Red- 
wood City,  Ca.  94063)  and  the  Ortega  Park  Teachers  Laboratory  (540  Santa 
Cruz  Ave.,  Menlo  Park,  Ca.  94025).   The  Scripps  Project  Center  helps  high 
school  students,  financially  and  materially,  on  projects  of  their  choice, 
such  as  film  making.   The  Ortega  Park  Laboratory  offers  an  opportunity  for 
teachers,  administrators,  parents,  students,  and  concerned  laymen  to  exper- 
iment with  the  teaching-learning  process  "away  from  the  demands  and  struc- 
tures of  the  school  system. "   The  Laboratory  piiblishes  a  monthly  newsletter 
along  with  occasional  papers  and  reports. 


The  Teachers,  Inc.,  77  Madison  St.,  New  York  10002.   Tel.  (212)  267-5470. 

A  non-profit  corporation  formed  "to  recruit,  train  and  place  teachers  in 
projects  where  they  can  act  as  allies  of  communities  in  their  struggle." 
The  Teachers,  Inc.  uses  techniques  derived  from  the  civil  rights  movement; 
the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA;  the  experimental  college  movement;  people  with 
experience  in  the  non-Western  world,  and  experienced  teachers  frustrated 
by  the  system.   Write  Joyce  Ware  Thomas  at  the  above  address  for  full  in- 
formation on  this  organization.   Unfortunately  for  Westerners,  Teachers, 
Inc.  operations  have  thus  far  been  confined  to  Washington,  D.C. ,  Atlanta, 
Ga- ,  New  York  City,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. ,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FILMS 

-nff- — ^-^   Wiseman,  Frederick.   "High  School."  Mrs.  B.  Donham,  OSTI  Films, 
ij-,-i>^~^   264  Third  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02142.   Rental  approx.  $100. 

Anybody  who  feels  that  students  do  have  rights,  must  see  this  film.  The 
high  school  portrayed  is  an  ordinary  middle-class  one  in  a  large  Eastern 
city. 


For  students,   as  for  black  peo- 
Tple,   the  hardest  battle  isn't 
with  Mr.    Charlie.     It's  with  what 
Mr.    Charlie  has  done  to  your 

'^"^- -Jerry  Farber 


IMPROVED  METHOD  FOR  ADDING  LONQ  COLUHNS. 
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HOW  THE  BAR  FLIES 

by  CRITCHFIELaTHOREEN,&COLE 


What  makes  a  lawyer  radical?  Many  lawyers  and  radicals  believe  that 
the  two  words  are  incompatible.  This  question,  of  course,  hinges  on  how 
one  defines  the  word  radical  and  the  three  of  us  writing  the  article  dis- 
covered that  we  each  had  a  different  opinion  of  what  were  current  radical 
elements  in  the  law  profession.  Keeping  in  mind  this  difficulty,  we  will 
start  things  off  with  a  general  view  of  the  profession  and  point  out  why 
changes  are  necessary. 

The  lawyer  has  a  unique  position  in  our  society.   Laws  were  made  to 
govern  our  actions  and  seem  to  be  created  when  someone  does  something  that 
someone  else  doesn't  like.   The  laws  became  so  numerous  and  complex  that 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  create  a  professional — the  lawyer — who  was  trained 
in  the  law  and  authorized  by  society  to  advise  citizens  on  legal  matters 
and  to  represent  them  in  court  when  certain  laws  were  thought  to  be  broken. 
The  lawyer  not  only  advises  and  represents  but  is  the  judge  that  rules  on 
a  case  if  it  is  brought  to  court.   Lawyers,  as  well,  make  up  three- fourths 
of  the  legislators  who  make  the  laws.   Through  this  lawyer's  ability,  a 
person  may  stand  to  keep  or  lose  his  possessions,  his  freedom,  or  even  his 
life.   That's  a  lot  of  responsibility  to  give  another  fellow  citizen.   And 
a  lot  of  power. 

The  image  of  a  lawyer  in  the  average  citizen's  mind  seems  to  polarize 
between  the  cheap  shyster  and  the  Perry  Mason  type  whose  motives  and  con- 
duct, like  the  priesthood,  are  never  questioned.   But  the  white  middle-in- 
come citizen  doesn't  really  care  about  the  law  profession  because  he  rarely 
needs  to  use  a  lawyer's  services.   The  groups  of  citizens  that  often  need 
lawyers — the  rich  and  the  poor — usually  don't  retain  any  romanticized  im- 
age.  With  a  difference.   The  rich  quite  often  get  richer  by  breaking  the 
laws  and  then  relying  on  a  sharp  lawyer  to  keep  the  law  from  standing  in 
their  path.   Both  parties  know  that  laws  are  being  broken,  even  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  total  society  (such  as  pollution) ,  but  there  is  a  mutual 
respect  since  they  are  both  in  it  for  the  money.   What  about  the  poor,  the 
refuse  of  capitalist  society?   Everyone  should  know  that  they  have  few 
rights.   The  poor  realize  this  fact  and  know  that  one  has  to  have  money  to 
have  any  rights.   As  Samuel  Butler  once  said,  "In  law,  nothing  is  certain 
but  the  expense."   Over  half  of  our  states  have  a  minimum  fee  schedule  for 
lawyers,  which  is  price-fixing  at  a  high  price.   In  the  California  fee 
schedule,  the  charge  for  a  simple  consultation  with  a  lawyer  on  the  tele- 
phone for  over  ten  minutes  is  set  at  $35-$75  per  hour.   Hear  the  pleading 
of  the  Lawyer's  Club  of  San  Francisco:   "The  legal  profession  cannot  re- 
main a  viable  force  in  fulfilling  its  role  in  our  society  unless  its  mem- 
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bers  receive  adequate  compensation  for  services  rendered."   Thus  are  the 
outrageous  and  obscene  fees  justified.   Obviously,  when  there  are  injus- 
tices done  the  poor,  they  cannot  afford  to  complain.   The  situation  is 
aptly  described  in  a  Pogo  comic  strip  where  Owl  poses  as  a  judge  and  hangs 
up  a  sign  reading,  "Justice  at  all  costs.   Ask  judge  for  price  list." 

Changes  are  occurring  in  the  legal  profession,  and  are  a  result  of 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  teeming  inequities  within  American  society. 
A  movement  is  building  of  people  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  effect 
social  change.   The  lawyer  is  a  key  person  in  effecting  this  change,  if 
one  believes  that  the  needed  changes  should  or  could  be  effected  within 
the  legal  framework.   Law  schools  are  turning  out  more  and  more  lawyers 
who  joined  the  profession  not  for  its  prestige  or  dollars  but  rather  as 
an  aid  to  the  Movement.   They  may  work  in  private  practice,  as  counsel  for 
one  of  the  many  movement  organizations,  or  with  other  lawyers  in  low-bud- 
get law  communes,  but  their  work  and  their  beliefs  coincide.   They  are  not 
legal  parasites  feeding  off  the  community  but  instead  work  with  the  com- 
munity to  help  solve  its  problems.   As  one  lawyer  says,  "I  think  that  our 
type  of  individual  law  practice  is  going  down  the  drain... I  think  a  lawyer 
can  no  longer  look  at  the  law  as  a  simplistic  system.   I  mean  he  must  be 
part  of  what's  going  on.   I  would  like  to  start  to  see  law  offices  that 
are  not  just  law  offices,  but  headquarters  for  social  action  committees, 
civil  rights  groups,  social  psychologists,  and  sociologists.   Then  the  law- 
yer would  not  be  brought  in  from  the  outside  or  consider  himself  extrinsic 
to  the  problems."   He  is  saying  what  all  professions  should  be  saying: 
Let  us  work  with  and  for  each  other. — Critchfield 


The  young  lawyer  who  is  skeptical  of  the  traditional  values  of  the 
capitalistic  society,  who  has  become  aware  of  the  political  necessity  for 
consumer  and  environment  protection,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  seeking 
)a  total  life  style  which  will  permit  him  morally  to  serve  human  need  must 
decide  how   he  can  do  the  most  with  his  position.   What  are  the  alterna- 
tives? 

The  obvious  answer  is  strength  in  numbers;  the  organization,  man. 

Every  profession  has  its  ALA.   To  the  lawyer  it  is  the  ubiquitous 
Bar.   Internationally,  nationally,  statewide,  and  locally  the  Bar  repre- 
sents a  tradition-bound,  overly-organized,  nearly  pristine  organization, 
hardly  the  radical  vanguard.   For  many  lawyers  membership  in  the  State  Bar 
is  mandatory,  and  for  many  others  the  optional  local  organization  may  pro- 
vide a  viable  enough  forum  for  his  ideas.   For  example  the  S.F.  Bar  has 
taken  a  somewhat  supportive  role  in  social  change  activity. 

Another  professional  organization  is  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild. 
This  prevenient  organization  was  founded  in  the  late  30 's  as  a  liberal  for- 
um for  lawyers  who  found  the  Bar  Associations  too  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive.  The  local  chapter,  one  of  about  10  units  throughout  the  country,  is 
a  low-budget,  storefront  operation  which  is  trying  to  activate  the  profes- 
sion to  serve  the  needs  of  the  movement.   To  the  NLG,  changes  in  the  pro- 
fession mean  a  total  and  radical  change  in  life  style  for  lawyers,  and  a 
basic  change  in  the  law  from  a  defense  of  property  rights  to  the  defense 
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of  human  rights.   They  continue  to  seek  alternate  ways  of  practicing  law — 
such  as^  the  law  commune. 

The  local  chapter  has  helped  to  organize  and  maintain  some  of  the  most 
radical  changes  in  the  profession.   For  example,  during  the  Black  Panther 
raids  in  L.A.  and  Chicago  they  organized  a  lawyer's  sleep-in  which  provided 
for  a  lawyer  in  Panther  headquarters  every  night  between  Dec.  10  and  Feb. 
15,  and  also  led  to  an  on-going  project  of  an  "On-call  Jail/Bail  system" 
which  insures  that  one  lawyer  on  each  side  of  the  Bay  will  be  available  to 
certain  movement  groups .   An  on-going  aim  of  the  Guild  is  to  try  to  help 
these  movement  groups  relate  to  their  own  legal  defense  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  very  radical  lawyers  choose  not  to  belong  to 
either  of  these  groups  but  rather  form  their  own  organizations  such  as  the 
Movement  Liberation  Front,  a  recently  formed  and  dissolved  S.F.  organiza- 
tion of  lawyers  "committed  to  helping  the  movement  organize  around  the 
fight  against  repression  in  the  legal  system." 

The  alternative  to  professional  organization  activity  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  full-time  extra-curricular  activities.   This  would  be  like  joining 
movement  groups  and  serving  them  as  steady  counsel.   Total  political  in- 
volvement in  life  style  and  occupation  has  become  more  desirable  to  many 
young  lawyers  than  the  once  popular  goal  of  presidency  of  the  local  Bar. 
Other  lawyers  find  it  necessary  and  rewarding  to  join  together  only  as  the 
cause  arises.   For  example,  many  lawyers  work  without  fee  for  such  groups 
as  Nader's  Raiders  investigating  various  government  agencies  and  large  law 
firms.   The  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  1908  Q  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009,  headquarters  of  Nader's  Raiders,  Champion  of  the  Peo- 
ple, has  sponsored  and  is  publishing  studies  on  such  things  as  crash  safety 
in  general  aviation  aircraft,  surface  transportation,  chemicals  in  food  and 
air,  and  air  pollution.   Mr.  Nader  has  stated  as  his  ultimate  objective, 
"nothing  less  than  the  qualitative  reform  of  the  industrial  revolution." 

The  student  population  has  acted  as  the  gadfly  for  society.   In  the 
case  of  the  law  school,  it  is  complicated  by  the  very  fact  that  students 
who  enter  law  are  not  radical  people ,  but  rather  those  students  who  are 
motivated  to  get  the  degree,  prestige,  and  money  along  with  it.   Times  are 
changing.   Even  at  Hastings  Law  School  in  S.F.  where  every  full  professor 
must  be  over  65  years  old,  the  student  body  struck  after  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  and  never  resumed  classes.   Instead  they  set  up  a  steering  commit- 
tee and  began  to  collect  money,  pass  out  petitions,  publish  a  newspaper  and 
distribute  leaflets  on  the  illegality  of  the  war.   They  have  also  been  ac- 
tive lobbyists  on  such  matters  as  the  California  draft  laws  and  rate  in- 
creases from  the  local  electrical  company.   With  the  help  of  active  and 
interested  faculty  they  have  formed  an  organization  called  Consumers  Arise 
Now  (CAN)  to  protect  the  consumer  against  utility  rate  increases  where  they 
feel  there  is  mismanagement  in  the  company  rather  than  a  simple  need  for 
more  money. 

A  successful  campaign  was  organized  by  law  students  in  the  state  to 
revamp  the  application  to  the  California  Bar  Association.   This  had  been  a 
lengthy  and  personal  document,  an  invasion  of  privacy.   Now  law  students 
are  taking  on  the  responsibility  of  going  out  into  the  community  and  inform- 
ing the  people  of  their  rights  and  showing  them  how  they  can  handle  some  of 
their  own  legal  problems.   Students  often  work  through  legal  aid  clinics 
which  give  direct  service  to  clients  in  the  same  way  other  legal  aid  of- 
fices do.   They  are  providing  draft  counsel,  giving  advice  in  poverty  areas 
and  in  a  grand  way  mobilizing  themselves  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commun- 
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ity.   At  the  same  time  they  are  trying  to  simplify  the  language  of  the  law 
so  that  the  people  who  need  it  can  understand  it. 

In  another  way  students  are  making  demands  on  their  profession.   It 
is  now  their  market  and  they  are  asking  private  law  firms  to  give  them  as 
much  as  40%  pro  bono  publico   without  strings  attached,  demanding  that  the 
private  law  firms  pull  things  together  and  serve  the  public  interest  rather 
than  private  fee-payers.   It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  there  is  a 
drop  of  67%  in  the  graduates  from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
going  into  Wall  Street  firms,  and  only  40%  of  the  Harvard  graduating  class 
went  into  private  law. 

And  finally,  the  students  are  seeking  reform  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem:  in  law  schools  themselves,  perpetrators  of  $tatus  quo.   They  have  de- 
manded changes  in  curriculum,  asking  for  more  classes  in  such  areas  as  ten- 
ant law,  civil  rights,  and  poverty  law.   In  a  very  total  way  these  young 
lawyers  and  lawyers-to-be  are  bringing  the  law  to  the  people.   And  when  the 

law  is  the  people's,  the  power  will  be  theirs  too.   ^, 

^     ^  ^  — Thoreen 

fl  ^f '^f  f}  fl  f}  fl  f}  ff  f} 

For  the  26  million  poor  people  in  America  today,  free  legal  services 
are  becoming  an  integral  part  of  their  struggle  for  equal  rights  and  against 
oppression  by  greedy  loan  companies,  collection  agencies,  landlords,  et  dl. 
Lawyers  are  seeking  non-traditional  means  to  aid  the  poor  in  a  struggle  for 
social  change.   Their  commitment  is  strong — to  provide  legal  care  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  grace.   Legal  services  are  no  longer 
considered  a  luxury  permitted  only  the  monied  classes.   More  and  more  law- 
yers are  turning  on  to  working  with  the  forgotten  people  in  our  society,  in 
a  strict  break  with  the  old  ways ,  helping  those  who  have  been  ignored  for 
so  long. 

Some  lawyers  are  making  social  involvement  a  full-time  part  of  their 
profession.   They  are  actively  joining  legal  service  organizations  until  es- 
tablished law  firms  become  more  sensitive  and  offer  such  programs  as  pro 
bono  publico   time.   Their  methods  include  use  of  test  cases,  class  actions, 
community  self-help  programs,  and  neighborhood-centered  services  such  as 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance. 

With  the  aid  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funding,  legal  service 
organizations  have  already  been  able  to  effect  some  change.   All  over  the 
U.S.  such  groups  as  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion (SFNLAF — pronounced  snif-laf)  are  attempting  to  bring  the  benefits  and 
protections  of  the  law  to  those  who  have  long  been  denied  them.   The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  they  are  into.   San  Francisco  has 
the  tightest  housing  market  in  the  country.   Recent  city  planning  statistics 
show  a  vacancy  factor  for  low  rental  housing  of  0%.   Over  5,000  people  in 
the  City,  living  without  adequate  sanitation  and  heating  facilities,  are 
waiting  on  lists  for  public  housing,  some  for  as  long  as  eight  years.   When 
the  local  Redevelopment  Agency  annovinced  a  plan  to  destroy  4,000  units  of 
housing  in  order  to  build  a  convention  center  and  nine  parking  lots,  SFNLAF 
filed  suit  against  the  Agency  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  the  residents.   Relo- 
cation for  them  was  \inrealistic,  given  the  vacancy  rate.   One  of  the  attor- 
neys commented,  "Studies  have  shown  that  just  such  treatment  of  human  beings 
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standing  in  the  way  of  urban  renewal  projects  led  to  the  Detroit  and  New 
Haven  riots.   By  working  within  the  framework  of  the  court  system  in  such 
situations  our  lawyers  can  help  alleviate  social  unrest  and  show  that 
change  can  be  peacefully  accomplished,  as  well  as  insuring  that  all,  power- 
ful as  well  as  weak,  obey  the  law." 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  (CRLA) ,  another  child  of  OEO,  de- 
fends the  rights  of  the  rural  poor  providing  individuals  as  well  as  groups 
with  the  same  high  quality  of  service  "which  a  wealthy  client  would  expect 
of  his  lawyers,"  and  conducts  research  into  using  test  cases  and  law  re- 
form to  create  social  change.   It  is  the  model  for  about  five  such  rxiral 
agencies  in  the  country.   Although  its  work  is  far-reaching,  half  of  Cali- 
fornia's counties  are  still  without  free  legal  services. 

Typically  CRLA  has  been  working  with  farm  workers  in  problems  such  as 
wanton  pesticide  usage  and  importation  of  braoeros    from  Mexico  by  farm 
owners,  and  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  gov- 
ernment agencies.   A  government  agency  that  will  not  or  cannot  enforce  its 
own  laws  and  regulations  that  protect  and  benefit  the  working  class  is  as 
great  a  threat  to  the  people  as  a  corrupt  and  dishonest  private  employer; 
budget  cuts  intensify  this  problem.   A  cut-back  in  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  for  the  State  of  California  left  the  Fresno  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement  Office  with  one  man  to  cover  17,919  square  miles.   If  there  are 
violations  of  pesticide  usage,  for  example,  it  takes  an  investigator  so 
long  to  arrive  at  the  field  that  the  workers  and  offending  spray  rig  have 
long  since  left,  and  the  farm  owner  cannot  be  cited.   It  has  been  observed 
that  "Workers  are  not  as  protected  from  pesticide  injuries  as  the  State's 
wildlife."   And  pesticide  poisoning  on  farms  continues.   As  a  result,  CRLA 
is  currently  attempting  to  ban  all  government  farm  payments  to  farm  opera- 
tors (one  grower  receives  as  much  as  $4.3  million  a  year  for  not  growing) 
who  pollute  water  supplies  with  pesticides  or  excess  fertilizers. 

The  test  cases  and  class  actions  used  by  CRLA  and  SFNLAF  provide  fu- 
ture law  reform  for  the  majority,  stopping  unfair  practices  by  business  or 
government  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  stopping  the  spread  of  the  disease 
rather  than  just  treating  its  symptoms. 

There  is  an  alternate  emphasis  held  by  other  legal  service  organiza- 
tions:  If  an  individual  needs  help  right  now  he  should  be  given  immediate 
relief  in  the  settlement  of  a  suit.   A  man's  sense  of  dignity  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  considered  to  be  of  first  importance.   If  he  is  being  evicted 
from  his  home  he  wants  action  now,  not  in  five  years  when  a  test  case  re- 
sults in  some  law  reform.   The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco  is  typi- 
cal of  organizations  in  the  nation  which  feel  this  way.   Originally  a  con- 
tender for  the  OEO  funds  awarded  SFNLAF,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  would  like 
to  see  more  of  the  money  put  into  the  neighborhood  offices  which  provide 
more  direct,  if  short  term,  legal  aid.   One  of  the  Legal  Aid's  three  staff 
attorneys  with  whom  I  spoke  felt  that  often  a  person  requiring  legal  ser- 
vices became  discouraged  and  distrustful  of  an  already  indifferent  system 
waiting  for  aid  in  a  less  personal  setting.   He  also  felt  that  a  feasible 
system  of  legal  aid  for  the  future  would  be  a  kind  of  "Judicare"  based  on 
a  plan  similar  to  group  health.   6,000  cases  a  year  are  handled  by  the 
three  attorneys  here  (63  attorneys  handle  the  same  number  at  SFNLAF) ,  but 
there  is  no  accurate  way  to  judge  who  is  doing  the  most  social  good.   That 
there  is  more  than  enough  work  to  be  done  by  both  groups  is  justificatior. 
for  both  points  of  view. 
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The  future  of  legal  services  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  its  funding.   Government  agencies  are  becoming  increasingly  embar- 
rassed and  cranky  about  the  suits  being  brought  against  them,  and  they  typ- 
ically are  the  greatest  source  of  fiinds.   Often  it  is  the  first  time  they 
have  been  criticized  or  their  policies  questioned  before  the  public  eye. 
In  one  nearly  fatal  measure.  Senator  George  Murphy  attempted  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  order  to  prevent  legal  services  funded  by  the 
OEO  from  bringing  suits  against  the  government.   This  was  highly  criticized 
by  lawyer  groups  all  over  the  coxintry  as  being  an  infringement  of  the  law- 
yer-client relationship.   It  was  mostly  aimed  at  such  groups  as  CRLA  who 
had  two  successful  suits  against  the  State  of  California  for  breaking  its 
own  regulations.   The  Murphy  amendment  was  not  passed,  but  it  leaves  one 
with  a  sense  of  foreboding  that  government  officials  and  agencies  are  not 
easily  going  to  give  up  their  vested  interests  and  little  private  power 
structures;  a  lot  more  seems  to  be  at  stake  than  providing  legal  aid  for 
indigents.   Groups  seeking  law  reform  and  social  change  are  being  success- 
ful, becoming  a  viable  force  in  society.   „  -■ 

^    — Cole 
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People  's   Lou  Book.      In  progress  by  Sharon  Gold  and  Carol  Grossman  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

Will  be  an  attempt  to  bring  the  law  to  the  people  in  people's  language  and 
from  the  people's  point  of  view. 

A  Radical  Defense  Handbook.      San  Francisco,  Movement  Liberation  Front. 
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All  professions  ape  conspiracies  against  the   laity, 


— G.  B.  Shaw 
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THE  BREAD  IS  RISING 

by  PEGGY  O'DONNELL 


The  Christian  Church  has  been  one  of  the  staunches t  allies 
of  nationalism  and  the  natural  armor  of  weaponry  and  militarism 
that  nationalism  demands;   of  the  imperoe-ption  and  witch-hunting 
relative  to  Communismj   of  the   trivia  and  baubles  of  American 
bourgeois   living.      The  American  Church,   in  regard  to  Vietnam, 
has  already  reached  the  measure  of  default  of  the  German  Church 
under  Hitler,   and  a  position  far  less  defensible,   since  in  speak- 
ing of  the  immorality  of  Hitler  's  aggressive  wars   the  German 
Church  had  to  confront  a  totalitarian  regime,   and  we  do  not. 

— Philip  Berrigan,  S.S.J. 

Such  an  indictment  from  a  member  of  the  SDS,  or  an  "effete  intellec- 
tual" would  come  as  no  surprise,  but  when  the  speaker  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  part  of  the  very  hierarchy  he  decries,  thoughtful  people  pause  and 
wonder.   Is  something  happening  among  sanctified  halls  so  respected  by  the 
Silent  Majority  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  way  of  life?   But  the 
establishment  of  most  American  churches  has  grown  with  the  System,  and 
many  dissenters  feel  it  is  simply  another  repressive  arm  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  line,  a  tool,  like  the  education  process,  to  mold  minds  that  will 
accept  unquestioning ly  the  racist,  war-oriented,  affluent  society  that  has 
become  America. 

Suddenly  from  all  over  the  nation  individuals  and  bands  of  believers 
are  trying  to  return  Christianity  to  its  radical  root  so  that  it  may  be- 
tome  a  weapon  to  "Redeem  the  Times. .. [They]  are  irrepressibly  evil." 

Of  course,  from  appropriately  high  pulpits  far  above  the  madding 
crowd,  the  Churches  in  this  country  have  always  supported  the  appropriate 
high  ideals  such  as  brotherhood,  justice,  peace  on  earth  (except  in  the 
case  of  justifiable  wars),  love,  and  care  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden. 
But  the  recent  upsurge  of  social  activism  on  the  part  of  dedicated  clergy 
is  disrupting  the  bureaucracy  of  many  denominations  and  threatening  to 
seriously  dislocate  this  smug  complacency.   This  heavenly  disruption  is 
the  outcome  of  many  converging  factors.   There  is  no  simple  explanation 
for  the  growing  militancy  among  dissatisfied  clerics,  but  certain  import- 
ant developments  in  the  recent  past  played  a  vital  part  in  setting  up  the 
climate  and  need  for  change  that  is  affecting  many  denominations.   Vatican 
II  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement;  the  God  is  Dead  Controversy  and  the  corres- 
ponding church  renewal  syndrome;  the  desire  to  return  to  the  spirit  that 
first  inspired  the  New  Testament — all  these  have  affected  the  radical 
spiritually,  while  the  upsurge  of  community  concern  with  the  iniquities 
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of  the  American  way  of  life  has  involved  him  socially.  Finally,  the  reli- 
gious life  often  attracts  people  who  wish  to  serve  God  by  serving  man,  and 
so  provides  natural  candidates  for  fighting  the  system  and  aiding  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  the  radical  clergy  wishes  to  leave  the 
spiritual  and  theological  life  completely  behind  or  that  religious  activists 
are  in  agreement  on  the  best  way  to  achieve  a  "liberated"  church.   To  illus- 
trate, the  Catholic  Church  has  faced  strong  criticism  from  opposing  factions 
within  its  priesthood.   The  Berrigan  Brothers  are  well  known  for  their  so- 
cial activism,  and  their  writings  which  stress  return  to  literal  New  Testa- 
ment Christianity  and  involvement  with  the  Movement,  while  Msgr.  Ivan  Illich 
calls  for  truly  revolutionary  structural  changes  in  the  "Roman  Church... the 
world's  largest  non-governmental  bureaucracy."   Msgr.  Illich  also  believes 
the  priest's  duty  is  to  inspire  and  educate  his  flock  to  meaningful  social 
action,  but  he  does  not  believe  the  religious  should  take  part  himself,  and 
condemns  direct  political  action  by  a  practicing  priest. 

However,  the  changes  he  would  advocate  within  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
Church  itself  are  extremely  controversial.   His  concepts,  if  accepted,  would 
change  the  hierarchy  completely.   The  realization  that  bringing  the  word  of 
God  to  the  people  does  not  include  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Government  led  him 
to  create  a  Center  of  Intercultural  Doc\amentation  for  "deYankeef ication"  in 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico.   "C.I.D.O.C.  was  designed  not  so  much  to  train  mission- 
aries as  to  keep  all  but  the  most  progressive  away."   Illich  feels  all  cler- 
gymen should  ask,  "Should  I,  a  man  totally  at  the  service  of  the  Church,  stay 
in  the  structure  in  order  to  subvert  it,  or  leave  in  order  to  Zi,ve   the  model 
of  the  future?"   Illich  remains,  but  many  go.   This  example  of  split  thinking 
between  radical  clergy  could  be  repeated  in  other  denominations  as  well.   In 
addition,  a  militant  organization  known  as  the  Submarine  Church  is  disrupting 
church  conferences  around  the  country  in  its  attempt  to  force  change . 

The  now   ministers  do  not  eschew  liturgical  rites  and  services  but  rather 
create  them  to  more  truly  meet  the  particular  situation.   A  spontaneous  cere- 
mony of  community  worship  rather  than  a  Byzantine  ritual  learned  by  rote 
seems  a  more  meaningful  path  to  God.   A  return  to  the  Agape  feast,  which 
celebrates  not  only  love  and  brotherhood,  but  uses  the  current  culture  to 
hosanna  the  people's  message  through  rock  music,  light  shows  and  readings  of 
contemporary  and  secular  writings  to  spark  new  and  meaningful  devotion. 
"Liturgy  is  made  for  the  people,  not  people  for  the  liturgy." 

Of  course,  there  have  always  been  and  still  are  ministers  more  concerned 
with  meeting  the  needs  of  their  parishioners  than  in  supporting  the  mono- 
lithic structures  of  power  and  gloiry  most  American  churches  have  become.   But 
they  have  worked  within   the  framework  of  their  ecclesiastical  superstructure. 
These  priests  may  oppose  their  bishops  or  elders  in  certain  secular  situa- 
tions, but  in  the  final  analysis  they  accept  them  as  the  highest  temporal 
authority.   When  a  particular  Church  approves  of  liberal  action  and/or  lim- 
ited commitment  to  social  causes,  the  individual  pastor  is  allowed  his  rock 
mass  or  civil  rights  march.   But  for  the  clergyman  who  wishes  to  make  a 
really  vital  contribution,  there  are  only  two  choices — stay  and  change  the 
establishment  from  within,  or  leave  the  formal  structure  and  take  the  minis- 
try to  the  people  forming  an  underground   church.   The  term,  undergroxind 
church,  has  been  used  to  connect  the  present  movement  with  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  whose  members  were  poor  and  persecuted  but  faithful  to  the 
pure  teachings  of  Christ.   There  is  a  third  road — that  of  the  minister  who 
finds  it  impossible  to  operate  within  any  religious  context.   Last  year  ap- 
proximately 2400  clerical  dropouts  were  helped  by  the  Bay  Area  Chapters  of 


Next  Step,  an  organization  devoted  to  helping  exreligious  return  to  secu- 
lar life. 

The  alternative-church  leaders  seek  connections  with  local  chapters 
of  all  aspects  of  the  Movement,  because,  as  Malcolm  Boyd  has  said,  "We  are 
responsible  for  the  now."  They  aid  in  draft  counseling,  maintain  free  drug 
clinics,  support  student  activists,  and  participate  in  the  programs  to  aid 
in  the  "liberation  of  oppressed  peoples  (the  poor,  the  Third  World,  racial 
minorities,  women)."   As  might  be  expected,  anti-war  action  is  one  of  their 
prime  concerns.   Often  groups  of  radical  religious  organize  loose  coali- 
tions .   In  the  Bay  Area  four  groups  who  work  together  are  the  Free  Church 
of  Berkeley,  the  Ecumenical  Ministry  in  the  Haight-Ashbury,  Pacific  Coun- 
seling Services,  Oakland,  and  the  Society  of  Priests  for  a  Free  Ministry. 
They  foregather  for  strategy  sessions  and  mutual  support  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  individual  aims.   One  of  their  joint  projects,  a  manual  prepared 
by  Free  Church  Pxiblications  and  the  Bay  Area  Coalition,  outlines  ways  for 
"doing  the  work  of  the  Church  in  America."   It  stresses  social  action,  eco- 
logy, peace,  justice  to  oppressed,  and  is  offered  to  those  "who  cannot  work 
for  these  things  either  through  a  local  congregation  or  a  denominational 
structure."   This  manifesto  points  the  way  for  counter  institutions,  work- 
ing with  other  RIP  groups,  and  with  the  community  as  a  whole  to  form  a 
truly  meaningful  church. 

The  militant  clergy  feel  with  Fr.  Dan  Berrigan  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  remain  Christian  and  abide  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  and  so  "there  is  no 
hope  for  the  Institutional  Church."   They  wish  to  replace  it  with  their 
form  of  worship  through  social  action  and  bring  the  Church  aboveground. 

The  future  is  hopeful  since  some  official  church  bodies  have  backed 
their  radicals  financially  and  morally.   Some  of  the  older  prelates  see 
them  as  the  ultimate  chance  for  a  new  and  more  loving  version  of  their 
faith.   Berrigan  has  pointed  out  that  the  Jesuit  community  as  a  whole  has 
supported  him  in  his  actions — even  in  his  present  illegal  situation,  as  he 
attempts  to  evade  the  FBI  and  his  prison  sentence. 

But  if  the  parent  body  refuses  to  change  its  outmoded  structiore,  the 
dissenters  will.   These  radicals  in  religion  look  to  a  day  when  a  living 
.church  will  have  relevance  to  all  and  not  just  a  "chosen  few."   They  ac- 
cept the  help  of  all  who  are  willing  to  "liberate"  the  church,  but  it  must 
be  done  their  way. 

The  mills  are  grinding  faster  every  day  as  more  and  more  groups  band 
together  for  what  many  feel  may  be  the  greatest  miracle  since  Jesus  blessed 
the  loaves  and  fishes. 
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This  list  is  selective  and  emphasizes  the  less  well  known  of  the  rad- 
ical religious  publications. 

Blood  of  the  Lamb.      Radical  research  news  service  for  seminarians  who  are 
trying  to  deal  with  the  system.   Box  317,  Garrett  Theological  Seminary, 
Evanston,  111.  60201.   Approx.  8  issues  a  yr.   $2  for  initial  subscription. 
Mimeographed  newsletter  featuring  radical  church  news,  addresses  of  under- 
ground groups,  bibliography  of  useful  sources,  etc.,  with  2  or  3  articles 
on  social  topics . 
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The  Catonsville  Roadrunner.      Revolutionary  Christian  Monthly.   Published  in 
London,  England  by  CHURCH,  the  Free  Church  in  England.   $4  yr.   Order  from 
Melinda  Harley,  Catonsville  Roadrunner,  724  Cornell,  Albany,  Ca.  94706. 
Tabloid.   International  news  (though  emphasis  is  on  action  in  England)  mag- 
azine on  religions,  revolutionary  people,  and  all  aspects  of  the  Movement. 
Book  reviews;  philosophical  editorials;  cartoons. 

EPF  Newsletter.      Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship,  300  9th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001.   Occasionally. 

Ecumenical  and  activist,  EPF   provides  counseling  for  draft  resisters.   In- 
cludes announcements  of  lectures,  workshops,  conferences  and  publications 
of  interest  to  members. 

Fellowship.      Magazine  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation;  a  coalition  of 
the  3  major  religions  and  various  peace  groups.   Box  271,  Nyack,  N.Y.  10960. 
Monthly.   $4  yr. 

United  for  peace,  supports  draft  resistance,  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations, 
etc.   Articles,  editorials  and  news  clips  "of  the  world  of  peace."   Less 
radical  than  some  of  the  others  listed,  it  seeks  church  renewal  and  empha- 
sizes brotherhood.   Book  reviews.   Interesting,  informative. 

JSAC  Grapevine,      P\iblished  by  the  Joint  Strategy  and  Action  Committee,  Room 
510,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027.   No  subscription  information 
given,  but  suggest  interested  libraries  contact  JSAC  directly. 
Issue  seen  focused  on  neighborhood  control  of  the  police,  with  theoretical 
and  practical  strategy  discussed.   Listing  of  church-sponsored  police  watch- 
ing groups  and  related  bibliography  and  resource  people.   Definitely  an 
activist's  guide  for  concerned  clergy  and  citizens. 

Katallagete.      Journal  of  the  Committee  of  Southern  Churchmen,  P.O.  Box 
12044,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37212.   Contributions  of  $2-$5  for  4  issues  re- 
quested to  cover  costs. 

Attractive  glossy  with  excellent  articles.   Usually  covers  various  aspects 
of  a  controversial  topic.   Very  into  Black/White  relations  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  area.   Radical  in  this  field. 
Well  written. 

Motive.      Published  by  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  Methodist  Church.   Monthly  Oct.  thru  May.   P.O.  Box 
871,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.   $4  yr. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  designed  periodical  that  stresses  social  is- 
sues— ecology,  student  revolts,  anti-war  groups,  McLuhan/Media  Scene — 
through  poems,  news,  articles,  satiric  comic  strip — from  a  radical  view- 
point.  Outstanding  layout.   Theology  takes  second  place  to  Christian  ac- 
tion and  community  concerns. 

'The  National  Catholic  Reporter.      P.O.  Box  281,  Kansas  City,  Mo.   64141. 
Weekly.   $12  yr. 

Important  voice  of  Catholic  radical  movement.   Spans  many  topics  of  national 
interest,  but  is  not  specifically  Catholic  oriented.   News,  reviews,  opin- 
ions.  Useful  for  information  on  the  whole  radical  church  scene. 
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Renewal.      An  independent  journal  of  opinion,  reporting  and  interpreting 
matters  of  concern  to  the  religious  conmunity.   Pviblished  monthly  except 
July  &  Aug.   $4  yr.   235  E.  49th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Excellent  publication  with  well-written  topical  articles  by  nationally 
known  contributors.   Covers  developments  in  urban  renewal,  race  relations, 
war/peace  movement,  and  church  pro  and  con  reactions  to  them.   Clever,  hip, 
humorous,  moving. 

Social  Action.      Published  by  the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of 

the  United  Church  of  Christ.   Monthly  except  June,  July  &  Aug.   289  Park 

Ave.,  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.   $3  yr. 

Discusses  social  issues  in  relation  to  religious  beliefs.   News  section  as 

well  as  articles  and  plans  for  social  action.   Advocates  working  within  the 

church,  but  emphasizes  Christian  responsibility  for  radical  changes  in  the 

system. 


If  God  lived  on  earth,  peoiple  would  break  his  windows. 

Yiddish  Proverb 
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ACADEME  AWAKES 

The  Scholarly  Radicals 

by  Michael  Spencer 


When  critical  philosophers  point  their  finger  to  reality, 
orthodox  philosophers  study  the  finger.      Power  to  the  people! 

— Slogan  found  written  on  a  black- 
board at  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  convention,  1969. 


In  1968  an  anthology  of  highly  critical  articles  appeared  by  radical 
college  and  university  faculty  members  regarding  the  state  of  their  disci- 
plines.  In  the  introduction,  counter  culture's  Theodore  Roszak  wrote  of 
the  French  Encyclopaedists  and  philosophes  of  the  18th  century: 

But  why  weren't  the  philosophes  university  men?     Because  the 
universities  of  their  day  proved  to  he  inhospitable  to  the  most 
advanced,   critical  thought  of  the  time.     Important  intellectual 
history  had  to  be  made  outside  the  oppressive  environment  of  the 
academic  establishment.      The  philosophes  were  not  academics,   be- 
cause to  be  an  academic  in  their  age  required  that  one  he  a  petty 
and  irrelevant  mind,    thus  a   "safe"  mind  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
authorities.      The  contemporary  academic  who  connects  himself  with 
the   tradition  such  minds  represent,   claims  a  pedigree  that  is  his- 
torically  legitimate  but  not,   alas,   ethically  ennobling. 

Things  haven't  changed  that  much.   The  irrelevance  and  false  objectiv- 
ity of  much  of  what  is  written  by  today's  professional  social  scientists 
has  been  documented  many  times  in  recent  years.   The  university's  role  of 
complicity  with  the  military-industrial  complex  has  also  been  exposed  again 
and  again. 

But  at  least  "the  times  they  are  a-changin'."  Nowhere  more  rapidly 
than  on  America's  university  campuses.   The  first  sit-in  was  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  in  February,  1960;  SNCC  was  founded  in  April,  1960;  and  SDS 
was  founded  in  June,  1960.   Then  followed  the  civil  rights  and  Peace  Corps 
period,  when  America's  students  tried  to  work  within  the  framework  of  soci- 
ety to  change  such  evils  as  racism  and  poverty  at  home  and  abroad.   Increas- 
ingly frustrated  and  then  enraged  by  the  indifference  if  not  downright  hos- 
tility of  American  institutions,  students  moved  from  discontent  into  active 
and  bitter  protest.   The  progression  is  familiar  to  every  reader — the  1964 
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Free  Speech  Movement  wound  up  in  Chicago  in  1968,  and  the  result  was  Peo- 
ple's Park.   The  recent  escalation  of  the  war  and  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
coupled  with  the  Kent  State  massacre  have  led  to  a  further  radicalization 
of  the  campuses,  involving  the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty.  For  an  example  of  this  process,  read  the  fascinating  article  by 
Lawrence  Stone,  "Princeton  in  the  Nation's  Service,"  New  York  Review  of 
Books,   June  18,  1970.   Stone  points  out  there  is  a  "J"  theory  of  revolution 
according  to  which  revolutions  occur  when  a  long  period  of  rising  expecta- 
tions is  followed  by  a  period  of  denial  and  frustration  and  a  sense  of  be- 
trayal. 

All  this  ferment  has  affected  the  professions  and  disciplines  of  the 
social  sciences,  sensitive  as  they  are  to  these  issues.   Among  the  faculty 
of  today  one  may,  in  fact,  find  many  of  the  founders  of  the  new  left  in  the 
late  1950 's  and  early  1960 's.   It  was  founded  in  England,  in  1957,  with  the 
start  of  two  periodicals  by  English  university-based  intellectuals.  Univer- 
sities and  Left  Review   and  The  New  Reasoner ,   which  merged  in  1959  to  form 
New  Left  Review.  -^  And  in  the  same  period  a  similar  group  of  left  intellec- 
tuals started  to  develop  in  the  U.S.,  mainly  at  Berkeley,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  especially  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   William  Appleman  Wil- 
liams of  the  History  Department  at  Wisconsin  attracted  a  number  of  brilliant 
radical  students  by  his  books  and  articles,  which  applied  Marxism  creatively 
to  U.S.  history.   The  offspring  of  the  ferment  around  Williams  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Socialist  Club  on  the  Wisconsin  campus  was  the  creation  of 
the  magazine  Studies  on  the  Left   in  1959 .   During  the  8  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, Studies   produced  many  excellent,  scholarly  articles  and  influenced 
new  left  thinking  profoundly.^  A  magazine  similar  to  Studies   has  recently 
begun  pxiblication  (Jan/Feb  1970) ,  put  out  by  many  of  the  same  people.   This 
is  Socialist  Revolution,   Agenda  Publishing  Co.,  1445  Stockton  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Ca.  94133  ($6.00/yr) .   Outstanding  books  have  subsequently  ap- 
peared by  young  historians  who  either  studied  under  Williams  or  wrote  for 
Studies   or  both.   It  would  be  too  lengthy  to  list  them  here;  one  need  only 
cite  some  of  the  authors — Lloyd  C.  Gardner,  Walter  La  Feber,  George  Burk- 
hart  Gilbert,  Gabriel  Kolko,  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  Ronald  Radosh,  Jesse  Lem- 
isch,  Staughton  Lynd,  Christopher  Lasch,  Stephan  Thernstrom,  and  James 
Weinstein. 

The  impatient  graduate  history  students  of  today  want  to  push  the  pro- 
fession as  such  into  an  active  political  role,  and  are  increasingly  less 
content  to  stop  at  writing  books  and  papers .   The  1969  convention  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  the  end  of 
December,  saw  a  scene  that  is  becoming  increasingly  familiar  at  conventions 
of  learned,  scientific  and  professional  bodies.   A  small,  but  vocal  group 
of  radical  historians  wanted  the  Association  to  commit  itself  on  current 
issues,  to  become  a  participant  in  history  rather  than  merely  an  observer 
and  recorder  of  it.   They  proposed  a  resolution  putting  the  convention  on 
record  as  opposing  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  opposing  the  repression  of 
the  Black  Panthers.   This  was  defeated.   However,  the  New  York  Times   ac- 
count said  that  many  of  those  that  voted  against  the  resolution  did  so, 
not  because  they  supported  U.S.  policy  but  because  they  supported  the  tra- 
ditional academic  view  that  their  association,  like  their  colleges  and 
universities,  should  not  take  partisan  political  stands,  though  individuals 
were  perfectly  free  to  do  so.   "Counter-Sessions"  to  the  official  ones  of 
the  Convention  were  set  up  on  such  subjects  as  teaching  "guerilla  history," 
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black  studies,  and  a  program  for  a  "radical  convention."   Staughton  Lynd 
proposed  that  the  historians  demonstrate  in  front  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  Vietnam  and  the  harassment  of  the  Black  Panthers;  he  also  proposed 
an  expansion  of  the  governing  council  of  the  Association  from  8  to  50  mem- 
bers, to  include  not  only  faculty  but  also  graduate  students,  undergradu- 
ate students,  high  school  teachers,  and  non-historians  concerned  with  the 
writing  of  history,  in  order  to  "democratize"  the  Association's  structure. 

The  other  discipline  besides  history  that  is  closely  associated  with 
the  origins  of  the  new  left  is  sociology.   The  sociologist  C.  Wright  Mills 
is  another  of  the  intellectual  founders  of  the  new  left.   In  a  series  of 
books  he  delivered  a  brilliant,  slashing  attack  on  American  society  of  the 
1950 's.   Mills'  influence  among  young  radical  sociologists  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.-' 

But  again,  the  new  wave  of  young  sociology  graduate  students  wants  to 
move  beyond  merely  writing  about  society  into  action  to  change  it.   The 
September   1959   annual  convention  of  the  American  Sociological  Associa- 
tion in  S.F.  saw  picket  lines  in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel,  while  nearby, 
in  Glide  Memorial  Church,  a  group  of  young,  predominantly  white,  graduate 
students  and  younger  faculty  members  held  a  "counter-convention"  with  its 
own  workshops,  etc.,  and  the  Sociology  Liberation  Movement  was  organized. 
Dr.  Ralph  H.  Turner,  the  president  of  ASA,  said  that  while  there  was  a 
long  tradition  of  dissent  and  debate  in  the  sociological  profession,  "there 
has  never  been  protest  of  this  magnitude,  diversity  and  intensity."   The 
corridors  were  full  of  young  delegates  wearing  black  arm  bands  honoring 
the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.   Again  the  issue  was  activism  versus  "unbiased 
research" — should  sociologists  merely  describe  and  analyze  society  or  should 
they  work  to  change  it?  About  100  black  delegates  walked  out  of  a  meeting 
after  they  charged  the  association  with  the  systematic  exclusion  of  black 
sociologists  from  the  decision-making  process  within  the  organization,  and 
that  the  association  "continually  and  systematically  legitimized  research 
that  distorted  the  true  reality  of  the  black  community."   They  established 
their  own  organization.  Black  Sociologists,  but  did  not  leave  the  conven- 
tion.  They  presented  a  series  of  demands,  asked  for  "a  piece  of  the  power," 
and  said  that  if  their  demands  were  not  met,  "next  year's  convention  will 
probably  be  an  all-white  meeting."   Meanwhile,  fiery  women  delegates  favor- 
ing women's  liberation  asked  that  they  be  added  to  all  committees,  councils 
and  boards  within  the  organization,  and  that  every  university  sociology  de- 
partment give  priority  to  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  women  faculty  members. 
The  convention  approved  the  "general  sense"  of  the  women's  demands.   There 
is  a  Union  of  Radical  Sociologists,  c/o  Irwin  Sherber,  Dept.  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94720. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  sociologists  were  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
the  American  Political  Science  Association  was  meeting  in  New  York,  where 
the  same  drama  was  being  played  out.   About  700  young  activists  formed  the 
Caucus  for  a  New  Political  Science.   The  principal  spokesman  for  the  reb- 
els, H.  Mark  Roelofs,  proposed  a  list  of  candidates  for  office  within  the 
Association,  whom  he  said  would  be  "more  responsive  to  contemporary  social 
and  political  problems  and  less  reluctant  to  attempt  new  approaches."   The 
radicals  wanted  the  APSA  to  advocate  more  rapid  political  and  social  change 
and  claimed  that  its  older  officials  clung  to  the  view  that  the  profession 
should  engage  in  "detached"  research.   At  the  1968  convention  the  Associa- 
tion had  agreed  to  a  constitutional  amendment,  originally  proposed  by  the 
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Caucus  for  a  New  Political  Science,  that  it  now  "actively  encourages,  in 
its  membership  and  its  journal,  research  in  and  concern  for  significant 
contemporary  political  and  social  problems  and  policies." 

At  the  1968  APSA  convention  there  had  been  many  complaints  from  grad- 
uate students  about  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  to  study,  and  the 
Association  agreed  to  pay  $12,000  for  a  study  of  the  subject.   The  prelim- 
inary report  of  this  study,  authored  by  five  graduate  students,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Association's  governing  council  in  advance  of  formal  pro- 
gram.  The  report  said  that  graduate  students  are  working  under  a  climate 
of  "threat  and  fear"  of  failure  and  suggested  alternatives  to  restore 
"learning  and  enlightenment."   It  pointed  out  that  due  to  fear  of  failure, 
the  students  tend  to  "psych  out"  the  faculty  on  what  might  be  asked  so 
that  the  real  goals — education,  learning  and  enlightenment — are  obscured 
by  the  more  obvious  performance  criteria,  like  grades,  exams  and  the  de- 
gree itself.   Of  the  graduate  student,  the  report  said:   "In  most  depart- 
ments he  is  regarded  as  the  object,  rather  than  the  sxibject  of  decisions." 
The  report  drew  high  praise  from  the  delegates,  the  incoming  president. 
Professor  Karl  W.  Deutsch,  saying:   "We  are  witnessing  a  historic  shift 
from  the  image  of  the  student  as  a  disciple  to  the  student  as  colleague." 
Demands  that  the  Association  investigate  professional  discrimination 
against  blacks  and  women  were  approved  in  several  resolutions  adapted  dur- 
ing business  meetings  of  150  scholarly  panels,  and  Deutsch,  the  incoming 
president,  said  that  he  would  move  "promptly  and  decisively"  to  investi- 
gate such  actions.   The  convention  referred  to  a  mail  ballot  the  election 
of  the  next  year's  officers  after  a  ballot  contest  by  the  Caucus  for  a  New 
Political  Science.   The  convention  also  adopted  resolutions  opposing  the 
investigation  of  political  activities  on  campus,  and  abolished  the  bien- 
nial awards  that  the  Association  had  been  making  to  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives; this  last  was  done  after  the  leaders  of  the  Caucus  for  a  New 
Political  Science  had  sponsored  a  resolution  to  abolish  the  awards  on  the 
grounds  that  too  many  had  been  given  to  defenders  of  the  military  indus- 
trial complex.   The  convention  adopted  another  resolution  introduced  by 
the  CNPS  that  the  Association  would  publicize  documented  cases  in  which 
imiversities  had  discriminated  against  the  admission  or  employment  of  women. 

Meanwhile,  American  economists  are  also  radicalizing,  though  Marxian 
economics  has  been  comparatively  vinderdeve loped  here.   Before  Paul  M. 
Sweezy's  The  Theory  of  Capitalist  Development,   Oxford  University  Press, 
1942,  reprinted  by  Monthly  Review  Press,  1968,  there  were  only  three  other 
books  by  American  Marxists  that  made  any  significant  contribution  to  eco- 
nomics.  In  1949  Sweezy,  together  with  Leo  Huberman,  started  the  indepen- 
dent socialist  magazine.  Monthly  Review,   which  is  still  being  published, 
and  which  has  carried  many  good  articles  on  economics  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects.  In  the  1950 's  Paul  A.  Baran  started  teaching  economics  at  Stanford. 
He  received  much  harassment  during  this  period  of  McCarthyism,  but  fortu- 
nately had  tenure.   In  1957  his  book,  The  Political  Economy  of  Growth,   was 
published  by  Monthly  Review  Press;  it  received  a  particularly  warm  recep- 
tion in  underdeveloped  countries  and  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign 
languages.   See  below  for  four  other  major  U.S.  Marxist  economic  works. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Union  for  Radical  Political  Economics  was  formed. 
Since  I  completed  half  the  course  work  for  an  MA  in  Economics  (I'm  a  drop 
out) ,  I  felt  eligible  and  decided  to  join.   I  attended  two  weekend  confer- 
ences of  the  Union  in  Berkeley,  one  in  1969  and  one  this  year.   The  first 
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one  was  a  national  conference  and  was  composed  of  a  fairly  small  group  of 
people,  with  many  beards  and  much  long  hair  in  evidence.   The  sit-in  in  the 
Applied  Electronics  Laboratory  at  Stanford  University  was  going  on  at  the 
time,  and  the  star  of  the  conference  was  the  renowned  Joan  Robinson  of 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  who  was  a  visiting  teacher  at  Stanford. 
Not  only  did  she  sit  in  with  the  students  but  she  insisted  on  teaching  all 
her  classes  at  the  Laboratory  as  well.   She  began  her  career  pretty  much 
of  a  Keynesian,  elaborated  on  him,  became  interested  in  Marx  and  borrowed 
from  him,  winding  up  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  economic  theorists. 
Though  almost  67,  she  is  one  of  the  most  alert,  alive  and  generally  turned- 
on  people  I've  ever  seen.   URPE  has  published  a  number  of  occasional  papers 
and  a  newsletter.   Their  address  is  P.O.  Box  571,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48107. 
The  meeting  this  year  was  much  larger  even  though  it  was  only  a  West  Coast 
regional  conference  instead  of  a  national  one.   There  was  much  discussion 
of  how  radical  economists  could  be  active,  whether  it  be  working  with  labor 
unions,  community  groups,  or  "serving  the  movement"  generally. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  campus  scientists  are  also  rallying  to  the  cause 
of  social  responsibility.   At  the  Americar  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  radicals  charged  that  the  benefits  of  science  and  technology 
have  failed  to  improve  life  on  earth — and  in  fact  have  made  it  worse.   The 
Society  for  Social  Responsibility  in  Scier.:;e,  221  Rock  Hill  Road,  Bala 
Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004,  has  been  formed  to  wor)<.  against  the  stockpiling  of  sci- 
entific expertise  for  death  and  destruction. 

The  one  thing  that  struck  me  more  thcin  anything  else  while  writing 
this  article  was  the  emphasis  the  young  rcidicals  put  on  trying  to  actively 
change  society  rather  than  retiring  to  the  ivory  towers  of  academia  to 
teach,  do  research  and  write.   Many  young  xiniversity-educated  radicals  are 
working  for  such  radical  research  organizations  as: 
Africa  Research  Group,  Box  312,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
Bay  Area  Institute,  9  Sutter  St.,  Suite  300,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94104 
Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Room  304,  1737  Cambridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02138 
National  Action/Research  on  the  Military  Industrial  Complex,  160  N.  15th 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America,  Box  57,  Cathedral  Station,  New 

York,  N.Y.  10025 
Pacific  Studies  Center,  1963  University  Ave.,  East  Palo  Alto,  Ca.  94303 

There  is  also  the  New  University  Conference,  622  W.  Diversey,  #403-A, 
Chicago,  111.  60614;  this  is  an  organization  of  students  and  faculty  in 
all  fields  of  study  who  are  working  together  to  bring  about  radical  changes 
in  American  society  generally  and  in  the  university  in  particular.   They 
have  piiblished  a  number  of  pamphlets  as  well  as  an  irregular  periodical. 
In  the  1960 's  Studies  on  the  Left   and  Monthly  Review   co-sponsored  a  series 
of  annual  Socialist  Scholars  Conferences  at  which  radical  intellectuals 
met,  presented  papers,  and  debated  with  each  other.   At  the  one  in  1967 
some  youths  were  passing  out  leaflets  headed  "Will  the  Real  Socialist  Scho- 
lars Step  Forward?"  asking  the  assembled  scholars  to  support  the  Radical 
Education  Project,  a  new  organization  created  by  SDS.   Though  SDS  has 
pretty  well  disintegrated,  REP  is  still  going  strong,  publishing  many  fine 
pamphlets  and  their  radicals  in  the  professions  newsletter.  Something  Else 
(see  p.  5)  . 

Well,  Where's  it  all  going  to  end,  Martha?   My  crystal  ball  is  too 
deeply  begrimed  by  air  pollution  for  me  to  gaze  into  it,  but  it  seems  to 
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me  that  a  society  that  is  completely  unwilling  to  make  even  the  slight- 
est long  overdue  social  changes,  even  though  the  forces  pushing  for  such 
changes  are  building  up  more  and  more,  is  due  for  some  kind  of  explosion. 
I  don't  know  whether  I'm  living  in  the  Weimar  Republic  in  1931  or  whether 
it's  Petrograd,  1915.   At  least,  we  won't  be  bored  to  death. 
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Monopoly  Capital;   An  Essay  on  the  American  Economic  and  Social  Order, 

Paul  A.  Baran.   Monthly  Review  Press,  1968. 
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Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui 

by  CELESTE  WEST 


In  this   land  of  gold,   no   Icxuj  governs   the  art  of  healing. 

Voyage  Medical  en  Californie,  1854 

Most  doctors  are  vitally  concerned  with  health — their  own.   As  mys- 
tique-glorified medicine  men  and  master  performers  of  the  remunerectomy , 
they  are  obviously  suffering  from  the  social  disease:   selfishness  with  its 
complications,  shortsightedness  and  elitism.   Good  medical  care  is  largely 
a  figure  of  speech,  except  for  the  super-rich  who  can  afford  $75+  per  day 
hospitalization,  can  deal  with  general  inflation  rising  6%  while  medical 
costs  rise  at  12-14%.   Health  care  in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  as 
performed  by  $50-100,000  year  men  (income  rising  20%  since  medicare)  is 
pretty  shoddy  anyway,  unless,  of  course,  one  has  a  "medical  journal  case," 
that  can  get  some  high  powered  attention.   The  poor  get  sicker,  and  the 
sick  get  poorer.   This  country  ranks  14th  in  infant  mortality,  18th  in  male 
life  expectancy.   Columbia  University  conducted  studies  on  98  N.Y.  hospi- 
tals:  43%  of  treatment  was  "less  than  good,"  23%  "poor." 

Doctors  are  also  contributing  to  cost  hemorrhage  created  by  the  Medi- 
cal-Industrial complex.   The  Drug  Establishment  has  the  ethics  and  consman- 
ship  of  a  pusher.   This  industry,  skimming  off  an  18%  return  on  invested 
capital,  has  doctors  prescribing  catchy  brand  name  drugs  rather  than  their 
much  less  expensive  generic  equivalents.   Thus,  they  spend  much  more 
($3,000/yr/dr)  on  advertising  than  on  research.   The  much  touted  research 
is  often  a  waste  anyway  in  needlessly  duplicating  a  competitor's  latest 
find.   Further,  taxpayers  are  financing  government  sponsored  drug  research 
which  manufacturers  can  patent  for  profit,  exploiting  a  public  invention 
for  private  gain. 

So  much  for  profit  from  disease,  illness  as  a  commodity.   Other  outra- 
ges are  just  as  criminal:   doctors'  complicity  with  the  State  in  refusing 
abortions,  but  in  dispensing  speed  to  school  children  for  "behavior  modifica- 
tion."  Some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Western  medicine,  which  is  crisis  orien- 
ted and  episodic,  rather  than  preventative,  should  be  up  for  referral  too. 
But  doctors'  elitism  and  authoritarianism  put  a  monopoly  on  health  wisdom, 
MD's  very  foolishly  discount  nutritionists  (and,  of  course,  food  freaks), 
herbalists,  folk  medicine,  and  body  lore  such  as  yoga,  acupuncture,  etc. 
The  same  elitism  creates  reluctance  to  transfer  to  or  recognize  skills  of 
paramedicals,  of  foreign  doctors.   And  the  profession  does  little  to  reform 
the  economic  privilege  of  being  a  doctor,  since  training  is  really  reserved 
to  the  white  upper-middle  class  who  can  buy  the  $20,000  MD  degree. 
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Prognosis ;   Physicians  just  may  heal  themselves.   Radical,  back-to- 
Hippocrates  doctors  are  seizing  the  scalpel.   Rather  than  the  deafening 
paean  of  self-praise  which  usually  rings  out  at  an  AMA  Convention,  this 
year's  Chicago  meeting  was  worthy  of  riot  city.   A  group  from  People's 
Health  Coalition,  National  Welfare  Rights,  Women's  Lib,  Gay  Lib,  National 
Health  Consumers  Union ,  a  few  whose  only  organization  is  the  human  race , 
and  those  righteous  provocateurs  of  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
took  the  microphone  from  a  panel  of  doctors  with  a  life-long  habit  of  re- 
garding "the  people"  as  passive  patients. 

This  convention,  like  so  many  other  professional  conventions,  became 
a  dramatic,  if  short-lived,  forum  of  dissent.   The  People,  radical  young 
doctors,  medical  students  (especially  the  Student  Health  Organization,  the 
medical  school  militants)  are  saying  "Off  the  System!"   They  will  no  longer 
tolerate  a  capitalistic  health  care  delivery  system,  based  on  profit,  mono- 
poly, and  even  political  imperialism.   AMA  financially  supports  war-hawks; 
in  Vietnam  doctors  heal  U.S.  soldiers  to  commit  wounds,  while  making  lim- 
ited attempts  to  clean  up  civilian  carnage.   Dr.  Howard  Levey  (ex- Captain) 
refused  his  "duty"  on  the  war  machine,  making  an  important  point  in  declar- 
ing, "I  condemn  the  political  use  of  medicine — but  I  advocate  the  medical 
use  of  politics."   You  can't  practice  medicine  in  a  concentration  camp. 
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The  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights,  the  very  radical,  eloquent 
group  of  doctors  fighting  for  change,  simply  wants  the  best  treatment  for 
all,  dispensed  at  the  least  inconvenience.   They  say  health  care  must  be 
based  on  truly  "socialized  medicine,"  which  means: 

1.  Community /worker  control  of  all  health  institutions.      The  rational 

humanity  of  a  neighborhood  health  center,  served,  not  run,  by  doctors 
is  beautifully  described  by  Marion  Sanders  in  Harpers,    Jan.  68.   The 
Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic  (see  Transaction,   April  1970)  has 
become  a  prototype  of  healing  centers  which  fight  the  diseases  and 
deviations  which  do  not  go  with  respectable  prosperity.   Berkeley 
Free  Clinic  is  also  crisis  oriented,  quite  politically  so.   Given  the 
community,  doctors  have  to  be  street-medics  dispensing  aid  and  ~; 
to  people  brutalized  by  police.   Thus  the  clinic  has  been  att'   ud  oy 
the  police  who  assaulted  doctors,  patients,  bystanders.   Suit  is  pending. 
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2.  The  guarantee   to  every  ^patient  or  family  of  a  primary  provider  of 
health  care    (doator,   nurse,   or  mediaal  eocre   team)  who  is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  that  patient  or  family. 

3.  Delivery  of  primary  cai'e  in  neighborhood-based  health  centers  with 
a  comprehensive  range  of  services. 

4.  Linkage  of  primary  care  centers  with  facilities  for  every  existing 
type  of  specialized  care. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  fee-for-service   (medicine- for-profit)  method  of 

payment. 
6.  Completely  free  health  care  supported  by  a  wealth-equalizing  tax 
structure . 
So,  the  radical  doctors  must  change  society,  in  order  that  they  may 
live  up  to  their  professional   commitment  to  life.   They  refuse  to  say: 
"Your  child  died  of  acute  social  inadequacy."   They  won't  treat  rat  bites, 
and  ignore  the  rats.   They  refuse  collusion  with  the  Medical-Industrial 
complex,  since  health  supply  distribution  should  be  run  as  a  public  util- 
ity.  They  are  not  accepting  the  private  Blues  or  the  tokenism  of  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  in  place  of  universal  national  compulsory  health  insurance — every- 
one must  have  access  to  a  prepaid  group  practice  clinic  and  hospital.   Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,   Surgeon  General 
for  the  U.S.  Revolutionary  Forces,  said  it: 

The  Constitution  of  this  Republic  should  make  special  pro- 
vision for  Medical  Freedom  as  well  as  Religious  Freedom.    .    .    . 
To  restrict  the  art  of  healing  to  one  class  of  men  and  deny  equal 
privileges  to  others  will  constitute  the  Bastille  of  medical 
science.     All  such  laws  are  un-American  and  despotic.      They  are 
fragments  of  monarchy  and  have  no  place  in  a  Republic. 

VOICES  OF  THE  R^EVOLUTION 

The  Body  Politic.      Published  by  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights, 
1951  Turk  St.,  S.F.  94115.    Monthly.   $7  yr;  special  rates  for  poor  people. 
The  diagnosis  and  prescription  for  what  ails  the  medical  system.   Picture 
a  love-beaded,  long-hair  with  an  MD:   hip,  political,  outraged  and  outrag- 
eous.  Wild  graphics,  a  la  R.  Cobb,  good  articles,  editorials,  lots  of  book 
talk  and  reading  lists.   MCHR  has  chapter  offices  in  most  large  cities. 

Health-PAC  Bulletin.      Published  by  Health  Policy  Advisory  Center,  17  Muriry 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007.   Monthly.   $7. 

These  people  run  an  independent  research  and  education  project  on  urban 
health  issues,  thus  providing  perceptive  analysis  of  our  health  care  system. 
Also  do  technical  consulting  for  community  groups  and  have  training  pro- 
grams for  health  science  students. 

The  Radical  Therapist,   a  journal  of  opinion.      P.O.  Box  1215,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 
58701.   Bimonthly.   $7.50  yr. 

New.   For  all  those  concerned  with  redefining  therapy — which  is  change ,  not 
adjustment.   Will  focus  on  ways  therapy  can  serve  the  movement:   Women's 
Lib,  community  control,  anti-imperialism. 

A  Last  Angry  Man/Dr .    Schweitzer  voice:   Geiger,  H.  Jack  (MD) ,  "Health  and 
Social  Change"  in  Vital  Speeches,   May  15,  1968,  p.  463. 
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THE  BOOKS 

The  Case  for  Unorthodox  Medicine.      Brian  inglis.  Putnam,  1965.  $5.95; 
$.95  pap. 

Controversial,  but  reasoned,  comprehensive,  documented  survey  of  techniques 
not  taught  in  orthodox  medical  schools,  written  by  a  former  editor  of  the 
Spectator.      From  acupuncture  through  naturopathy  and  yoga,  for  the  ideolo- 
gically polymorphous  perverse. 

Five  Patients:     The  Hospital  Explained.      Michael  Crichton,  M.D.  Knopf, 
1970.   $5.95. 

I  wish  this  was  a  T.V.  series,  a  little  realism  midst  Marcus  Welby  et  al. 
Emphasizes  what  is:   in  our  hospitals  every  patient  is  supposed  to  be  a 
good  nigger — passive,  helpless,  ignorant  of  medicine,  anonymous.   Could 
use  more  "character  development,"  more  political/social  analysis,  but  the 
red  cross  shines  through. 

Love  Needs  Care:     A  History  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic ,   an 
Analysis  of  its  Patients  and  an  Examination  of  their  Drug  and  Health  Prob- 
lems ,   by  David  Smith,  John  Luce,  and  Ernest  Dernburg.   To  be  published  in 
the  fall  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

The  New  Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs.      Dr.  Richard  Burack.'  Pantheon,  1970. 
$7.95;  Ballantine  $1.25  pap. 

The  book  for  doctors  and  patients  which  points  the  way  through  the  thicket 
of  information  and  misinformation  on  brand  name  drugs  and  provides  their 
generic,  or  chemical  equivalents.   Revised  and  expanded  edition. 

Our  Ailing  Medical  System;   it's   time   to  operate.      The  Editors  of  Fortune. 
Harper,  1970.   $.95  pap. 

Reprinted  from  Jan.  1970  Fortune,    the  Reader's  Digest   of  the  rich,  so  you 
know  how  sick  our  care  delivery  system  is.   A  ream  of  statistics  that, 
while  not  posing  a  revolution,  points  to  one. 

Professional  Power  and  American  Medicine :     The  Economics  of  the  AMA.      Rayack, 
Elton.   World,  1967.   $7.25. 

An  informed  indictment  of  AMA  by  a  professor  of  economics.   Explains  struc- 
ture and  power  of  AMA,  its  influence  on  education  and  shortage  of  doctors, 
on  medical  insurance  and  medical  imperialism. 


Illnesses   tell  us  what  we  are. 
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Somebody 
Asked  Us 


LAW  N'  ODOUR? 

Recently  we  have  been  asked  to  trace  a  rather  interesting  quotation: 

The  streets  of  our  country  are  in  turmoil.      The  universities  are 
filled  with  students  retelling  and  rioting;   Communists  are  seeking 
to  destroy  our  country.     Russia  is  threatening  us  with  her  might; 
and  the  Republic  is  in  danger.      Yes^   danger  from  within  and  with- 
out.     We  need  law  and  order. 

This  was  attributed  to  Hitler,  but  not  easy  to  track  down.   Seems  most  of 
the  2-vol\ime  sets  of  Hitler's  speeches  in  the  area  are  missing,  and  even 
when  we  finally  located  a  set  the  speech  was  not  to  be  found.   Various  un- 
derground newspapers  and  groups  knew  of  the  speech,  and  many  had  seen  it 
in  poster  form  with  Hitler,  1932  written  at  the  bottom.   But  there  was  no 
proof,  no  context.   Finally  someone  remembered  a  column  in  Saturday  Review 
which  turned  out  to  be  Jerome  Beatty's  "Trade  Winds"  of  Dec.  20,  1969. 
According  to  Mr.  Beatty  the  quote  first  came  to  light  in  the  liberal  Cal- 
ifornia newsletter  The  Dixon  Line   which  said  that  two  professors  found  it. 
Then  the  controversy  began  and  spread  all  the  way  to  CBS  and  LC.   And  we 
still  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  came  from.   As  Mr.  Beatty  said,  "All  we 
can  do  is  go  to  the  original  source,  and  if  he  is,  indeed,  waiting  on  table 
in  Argentina,  will  he  please  step  forward?" 


BARBS,  PRONGS,  POINTS,  PRICKERS,  AND  STICKERS 

Lately  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of  interest  in,  of  all  things,  antique 
barbed  wire  collecting.   The  above  is  the  title  of  a  current  endeavor  by 
Robert  T.  Clifton  for  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1970  ($8.95,  or 
$5.95  paper).   It  is  a  complete  and  illustrated  catalog  of  antique  barbed 
wire.   We  are  wondering  how  one  goes  about  gathering  his  collection?   (... 
little  something  from  the  Berlin  Wall,  a  section  out  of  the  neighbor's 
fence,  a  Berkeley  barb...) 
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NO  INTENSE  OFFENDED 

We  have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  complete  book  of  spoonerisms — those  funny 
slips  of  the  tongue  that  plague  us  all  at  one  time  or  another.   The  term 
was  originated  with  the  Rev.  William  A.  Spooner  (1844-1930)  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  England,  who  was  prone  to  making  these  golden  boners.   Its  tech- 
nical name  is  metathesis ,   and  it  involves  the  accidental  transposition  of 
letters  or  even  of  whole  words .   One  lady  told  her  children  a  story  about 
an  Indian  who  died  and  went  to  "the  happy  grunting  hound."   Another  flus- 
tered man  asked  a  pharmacist  for  some  "odorarm  deunderant."  We  are  warned 
to  stay  out  of  the  "gungles  of  New  Juinea." 


WILL  THE  REAL  MISS  COLUMBIA  PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

The  identity  of  the  statuesque  lady  in  Grecian  gown  whose  gleaming  torch 
lights  the  screen  before  every  Columbia  Pictures  movie  remains  a  mystery. 
Even  Columbia  Pictures  which  was  contacted  has  no  way  of  authenticating  any 
of  the  many  claims  to  her  identity.   Several  ladies  have  told  their  "story" 
— how  they  in  1933  or  1937  or  1919  posed  for  $500,  $50,  or  nothing  as  a 
model,  starlet,  beauty  contest  winner  for  the  trademark.   Perhaps  you  know 
someone  who  was  Miss  Columbia? 


NO  BONEHEAD  RSDl 

Unanswered  question,  page  37,  Synergy's   issue  "Red  Power,"  Feb.  1970,  re- 
garding stories  with  the  character  "Bonehead  Tierney,"  Petaluma's  patron 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  Ruth  M.  White,  Executive  Secretary  of  ALA's  Ref- 
erence Service  Division  has  come  up  with  the  answer:  John  A.  Moroso,  The 
Listening  Man,   D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1924. 

That's  "Reference  Service  I" 


SOMEBODY  ASKED  US  is  prepared  by  BARC's  holmesian  Communications  Center  Staff. 
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Leaves 
of  Change 


Manual  for  Draft-Age  Immigrants  to  Canada,      wall,  Byron,  ed.  The  Toronto 
Anti-Draft  Programme,  P.O.  Box  41,  station  K,  Toronto  315,  Ontario,  Canada. 
5th  ed.,  1970.   $2.   105  p. 

More  than  a  draft-dodger's  manual  (though  it  certainly  is  that),  this 
mighty  paperback  is  packed  with  information  that  would  be  useful  to  many 
prospective  residents  or  tourists,  especially  the  hip  and  radical.   The 
first  part  gives  detailed,  specific  information  on  how  to  gain  entry  to 
Canada  as  tourist,  visitor,  student,  or  landed  immigrant,  including  all 
kinds  of  helpful  hints  your  friendly  immigration  officer  won't  tell  you. 
The  second  part  gives  general  background  information  on  Canada  such  as  its 
history,  culture,  etc.   Some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  are  those  des- 
cribing Canadian  cities  and  provinces.   Calgary  and  Edmonton  are  "bible- 
punching,  'Bircher,'  cattle  and  oil  country,"  whereas  Winnipeg  has  Commun- 
ists on  the  city  council  and  schoolboard.   Job  opportunities  are  discussed; 
librarians  are  listed  as  being  in  "strong  national  demand."  Housing,  edu- 
cation, Canadian  groups  that  will  aid  Americans  avoiding  the  draft,  and  a 
list  of  newspapers  and  magazines  are  included.   Some  of  America's  finest 
sons  and  daughters  will  no  doubt  find  this  book  useful. Michael  J.  Spencer 
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Teg's   1994:     An  Anticipation  of  the  Near  Future.      Theobald,  Robert  and  Jean 
Scott.   1970.   Order  from  Personalized  Secretarial  Service,  5045  N.  12th 
St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85014.   $5.00.   115  p. 

Form  follows  function  in  Teg 's    1994   which  delights  not  the  eye  and  is  gen- 
erally a  disappointment.   Other  announcements  seem  to  copy  the  introduction 
and  table  of  contents  which  do  sound  groovy.   This  is  a  "participation  book' 
which  focuses  on  the  future;  the  reader  is  invited  to  write  in  comments, 
queries,  and  additions.   The  mimeoed  pages  with  two  inches  of  empty  space 
labeled  Queries  and  Comments  allow  the  reader  to  co-author  with  no  guilty 
pangs  over  writing  in  a  book. 

Functional  is  the  world  Teg  documents.   She  is  an  Orwell  Scholar  in 
1994,  devoting  a  year  to  study  the  changes  society  has  undergone  in  twenty- 
five  years.   The  book  is  a  set  of  documents  to  and  from  Teg  which  describes 
and  comments  on  her  progress.   The  authors  anticipate  no  reader  will  find 
a  Utopia  here  since  Teg  finds  many  flaws  in  her  society.   In  fact,  it  is 
a  rather  dreary  and  extremely  utilitarian  world — no  humor  or  pleasure, 
even  child's  play  is  useful.   However,  the  main  disappointment  is  the 
authors'  failure  to  describe  a  convincing  world,  to  give  a  sense  of  time 
and  place.   Partly  this  is  Teg's  fault;  her  ability  to  communicate  her 
perceptions  is  limited;  and  her  style  in  no  way  distinguishes  her  from  any 
of  the  people  she  interviews  or  from  whom  she  receives  letters.   The  ob- 
vious artificiality  of  certain  docx:mients  detracts  from  the  authenticity, 
which  is  found  in  similar  books  such  as  Capek's  War  with  the  Newts, 

Surpassing  the  contents  is  the  form;  a  communication  from  Theobald, 
Scott,  and  others  simulating  a  communication  from  a  "Synergy  Document" 
which  communicates  Teg's  notes  on  communication  to  which  the  reader  is  in- 
vited to  communicate.   The  book  does  fulfill  its  function;  few  can  resist 
the  opportunity  to  participate;  and  the  authors  do  focus  on  several  inter- 
esting ideas  about  the  future . 

Unbound  in  form  and  design.  Teg's   1994   will  probably  change,  reflect- 
ing the  responses  of  readers.   Like  the  documents  in  Teg's  world,  it  is 
open  for  revision  and  additions  from  new  sources.   This  form  will  perplex 
libraries  that  are  closed  to  unbound  books  that  may  be  co-authored  by  every 
reader.   But  what  better  place  for  a  book  on  the  futxire  of  communication 
than  in  a  library. ..^ary  Sassi. 

Ting:   The  Caldron;  Chinese  Art  and  Identity  in  San  Franoisao.      Harvey, 
Nick,  ed.   1970.   Order  from  Glide  Urban  Center  Publications,  330  Ellis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Ca.  94102.   112  p.   $3.50. 

The  contents  of  this  caldron — Chinese  poetry,  calligraphy,  photographs  and 
paintings,  reminiscences,  and  articles  on  Chinese  art  and  literature,  China- 
town and  its  many  problems,  and  the  Chinese-American's  search  for  identity — 
offer  one  a  fine-flavored  taste  of  Chinese  culture  and  art  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  community  in  San  Francisco.   It  is  well-flavored  because  of  the 
variety  and  balance  in  the  styles  of  the  contributors,  in  the  s\abjects  cov- 
ered, and  in  the  beautiful  artwork.   It  is  also  well-flavored  because  of 
the  honesty  and  forthrightness  the  writers  express  with  their  "in  the  know" 
opinions.   The  foreword  states,  "TING:   THE  CALDRON,  the  fiftieth  hexagram 
in  the  I  Ching   or  Book  of  Change,  represents  the  ancient  vessel  in  which 
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is  proffered  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  spiritual  sustenance  of  a  commun- 
ity." Ting   is  just  this — an  integrated  whole  combining  through  esthetic 
format  and  content,  spindrift  and  substance. , 


To  End  War:  An  Introduction  to  the  Ideas,  Books,  Organizations,  Work  That 
Can  Help.  Pickus,  Robert  and  Robert  Woito.  3rd  ed.  revised.  World  With- 
out War  Council,  1730  Grove  St.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94709.   1970.   261  p.   $1.95. 

An  optimistic  but  realistic  book  "written  on  the  assumption  that  ending  war 
is  a  meaningful  and  attainable  goal."   Part  I  consists  of  12  selective,  an- 
notated bibliographies ,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  category  of  the  war/ 
peace  field,  and  each  with  an  introductory  essay.   In  Part  II,  the  authors 
pull  together  their  arguments  for  a  developed  peace  position  as  a  context 
for  action,  as  compared  to  more  traditional  alternatives.   Part  III,  "Re- 
sources for  Action,"  is  a  useful  guide  for  those  who  want  to  act,  and  of- 
fers very  imaginative  and  thoughtful  alternatives  to  the  usual  kind  of  pro- 
test.  Author  and  title  indexes  are  included.  „        ,  „ 

— Carol  Brown 


For  we  know: 

Even  the  hatred  of  evil 

and  anger  over  injustice 

Also  hoarsens  the  voice.  Alas,  we 

Who  wanted  to  prepare 

the  foundation  for  kindness 

Could  not  ourselves  be  kind. 

„  Bertold  Brecht 
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BOATING  ABSTRACTS.  Published  by  Leisure  Abstracts,  5852  Stow  Canyon  Rd. , 
Goleta,  California  93017.  Quarterly.  (Price  based  on  book  budget — up  to 
$100,000,  $25  yr.;  $100,000-$200,000,  $35  yr.;  over  $200,000,  $40  yr.) 

At  last  an  abstracting  and  indexing  service  for  some  of  the  hard  to  find 
materials  in  this  un-indexed  sporting  field!   Reference  librarians  at  the 
Bay  Area  Reference  Center  have  spent  hours  leafing  through  Rudder   and 
other  sports  magazines  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  like:   How  to 
build  a  certain  type  of  catamaran?  A  duck  boat?   How  to  use  ferrous  ce- 
ment in  the  construction  of  boat  hulls?   Now  we  can  look  under  the  subject 
headings  of  "Construction"  or  "Designs"  in  this  new  index.   Included  in 
the  subject  headings  are:   "Boat  Buying,"  "Ports  of  Call,"  "Fog,"  "Naviga- 
tion," etc.   It  indexes  37  periodicals  (domestic  and  foreign  but  all  in 
the  English  language);  and  in  addition  to  boating  magazines,  it  picks  up 
articles  in  Marine  Technology  ,  Oceans,  Sportfishing ,  Salt  Water  Sportsman, 
etc. 

For  those  libraries  who  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  magazines,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  editor  for  the  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Pub- 
lic Library  Periodicals  Division  to  loan  or  photocopy  any  article  appear- 
ing in  the  abstracts  on  request.   This  greatly  increases  the  usefulness 
of  the  service,  particularly  to  smaller  libraries. 

Librarians  may  have  some  criticism  with  the  choice  of  siabject  headings. 
I  had  a  few  comments  and  suggestions,  and  they  were  willingly  received  by 
the  editor  who  is  trying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  librarians.   Inciden- 
tally, he  will  send  sample  copies  on  request! 

In  addition,  Leisure  Abstracts  publishes  Horseman's  Abstracts   and 
Gardener's  Abstracts,   but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  review  them. 

— Gil  McNamee 
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Dr.  John  G.  Freeman  will  become  Coordinator  of  State  and  Local  Mental 
Health  Programs  for  Northern  California  on  July  1.   CR-p41. 

Goodwin  J.  Knight,  former  Governor  of  California,  died  on  May  22  at  the 
age  of  73. 

Kenneth  F.  Hall,  who  has  been  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agriculture  and  Services  Agency,  was  named  Deputy  Finance  Director  on 
June  15.   He  replaces  Kirk  West,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  Deputy  State  Controller.   CR-p31,20. 

Fred  C.  Jennings,  Riverside,  and  Moom  Lim  Lee,  Weaverville,  were  re-elected 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  California  Highway  Commission  on  June  18. 
CR-p35. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Neville,  President  of  Claremont  Men's  College,  has  annoiinced 
his  resignation  to  be  effective  August  31.   WA-p320;  IP-p665;  AUC-pl59. 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL  -  Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Feb.  1970  ed. 

AUC  -  American  Universities  and  College,  10th  ed. 

CD  -  Congressional  Directory,  1970  ed. 

CR  -  California  Roster,  1969  ed. 

CSD  -  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed. 

CSDS  -  California  School  Directory  (Secondary)  1968-69  ed. 

EA  -  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  5th  ed. 

IP  -  Information  Please,  1970  ed. 

MY  -  Municipal  Yearbook,  1968  ed. 

SY  -  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1969-70  ed. 

USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed. 

WA  -  World  Almanac,  1970  ed. 
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Charles  F.  Herndon  was  appointed  to  the  State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commis- 
sion on  June  19,  replacing  Peter  W.  Knoles.   CR-p52. 

Wendell  W.  Witter,  an  outgoing  member  of  the  University  of  California  Board 
of  Regents,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation.  CR-p28,54, 


UNITED  STATES 

J.  Richard  Lucas  was  nominated  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  May  6. 
He  will  replace  John  F.  O'Leary,   USGOM-p217;  CD-p510;  CSD-p423. 

Walter  Reuther,  President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  on  May  9.   Leonard  Woodcock  was  elected  President  May  22.   EA-p956. 

G.  Alexander  Heard,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  been  named  as 
a  special  advisor  to  the  President  to  keep  him  informed  on  the  thinking  of 
the  academic  community!   CD-p422;  CSD-p404;  USGOM-p56. 

George  M.  Stafford  was  named  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  May  13.   He  has  been  acting  Chairman  since  January  1.   CD-p632;  CSD- 
p446;  USGOM-p459;  WA-p64;  IP-p869 . 

Harry  A.  Blackmun  was  confirmed  as  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
May  12.   USGOM-p44,49;  CD-p666;  IP-p860,871,872 ;  WA-p421,419. 

Dr.  James  E.  Cheek,  President  of  Howard  University,  was  named  as  a  special 
consultant  to  the  President  for  communication  with  predominantly  black 
universities  on  May  22.   He  will  serve  until  June  30.   CD-p422;  CSD-p404; 
USGOM-p56. 

John  G.  Hurd  was  named  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  on 
May  16,  replacing  William  Rountree  who  has  resigned.   CD-p782;  IP-p875; 
WA-p427;  SY-pl297. 

George  B.  Harris,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Northern  California  section  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  h^s  announced  that  he  will  retire  on  July  31, 
1970.   CR-p235;  WA-p419;  IP-p872. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff ,  special  counsel  to  President  Nixon,  has  announced  his 
resignation.   He  will  return  to  his  place  on  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
resigned  on  June  2.   CD-p569;  CSD-p420;  USGOM-p332. 

Roger  A.  Freeman,  special  assistant  to  the  President,  resigned  on  June  2 
to  return  to  his  post  at  Stanford. 

James  E.  Allen  has  been  fired  from  his  position  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.   Dr.  Terrel  H.  Bell  was  named  Acting  Commissioner.   CD-p56i 
CSD-p418,419;  USGOM-p329,333. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  been  named  by  the  President  as  his  personal  envoy  to 
the  Vatican.   He  will  not  have  diplomatic  rank,  and  the  appointment  does 
not  require  Senate  confirmation.   CD-p783;  lP-p874;  WA-p427;  SY-pl467. 

Robert  Finch  was  removed  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  on 
June  6,  and  was  made  a  White  House  Counsellor  with  cabinet  rank.   He  will 
be  replaced  at  HEW  by  Elliott  L.  Richardson  who  is  now  Under-Secretary  of 
State.   CD-p426,559,421,420;  USGOM-p56 ,77 ,74 ,75 ,329 ,544;  CSD-p402 ,403 ,405, 
418,430;  IP-p866-868;  WA-p416,418;  Sy-p524;  ACWL-p92. 

George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  been  moved  to  Director  of  the 
newly  created  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  which  will  include  the  Bud- 
get Bureau.   James  D.  Hodgson,  Undersecretary  of  Labor,  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Shultz  as  Secretary.   Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  now  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  named  as  a  Deputy  Director  to  Shultz 
with  specific  responsibility  for  the  Federal  Budget.   Robert  P.  Mayo,  now 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will  become  a  counsellor  to  the 
President  and  will  advise  Shultz  on  the  formation  of  the  new  office.   CD- 
p285, 420-422, 553, 621;  USGOM-p56, 57 ,75,297 ,440 ,492  ,542 ,550;  CSD-pl68 ,402- 
405,426,444;  IP-p865-869;  WA-p416-418;  SY-p524;  ACWL-p91-93. 

John  D.  Ehrlichman,  Presidential  Assistant  for  Domestic  Affairs,  has  been 
named  Executive  Director  of  the  new  Domestic  Council  staff.  The  Domestic 
Council  will  set  domestic  policy  which  will  be  evaluated,  managed  and  re- 
viewed by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Among  its  members  will  be 
all  the  cabinet  members,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  State,  and  the  Presidential  Counsellors.  CD-p423;  CSD-p405;  USGOM- 
p61;  WA-p416;  IP-p866;  ACWL-p93. 

William  C.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Director  of  the  FBI,  has  been  named  to  suc- 
ceed Cartha  D.  DeLoach  as  Assistant  to  the  Director  when  DeLoach  retires 
on  July  20.   CD-p496. 

Kenneth  H.  Gibson  was  elected  Mayor  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  June  16. 
WA-p63;  MY-p531. 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  General  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury  Department  on  June  15.   CD-p437;  CSD-p484;  USGOM-p95. 

Edward  F.  Zigler  was  confirmed  as  Director  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  on  June  15.   CD-p561;  CSD- 
p467;  USGOM-p335. 

Elizabeth  P.  Hoizington,  Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  and  Anna  Mae 
Hays,  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier General  on  June  11.   They  are  the  first  women  in  the  history  of  the 
Army  to  attain  this  "rank."   WA-p417;  CD-p462 . 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver  resigned  as  President  of  Bernard  Baruch  College,  a 
division  of  City  University  of  New  York,  on  June  22.   IP-p673;  WA-p326. 

Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr.  lost  his  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  June  19.   USGOM-p82,277;  CD-p435,537;  CSD-p458;  WA-p418. 
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David  Perlman  was  named  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Science 
Writers  on  June  23.   EA-p400. 

Dr,  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer  has  announced  his  resignation  as  President  of  Stan- 
ford University  to  be  effective  August  31.   AUC-p202;  IP-p678;  WA-p329; 
CSDS-p39. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Prime  Minister  Jack  Lynch,  of  Ireland,  named  a  new  cabinet  on  May  8,  in 
order  to  keep  his  party,  Fianna  Fail,  from  splitting  over  a  suspected  plot 
to  smuggle  arms  into  the  country.   ACWL-p39;  SY-pl058. 

Sirimavo  Bandaranaike ,  of  Ceylon,  was  asked  to  form  a  new  government  on 
May  23,  after  her  leftist  coalition  won  a  sweeping  victory  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections.   Amont  the  new  ministers  are  N.M.  Perera-Finance;  Colvin 
R.  de  Silva-Plantations;  Leslie  Gunewardene-Transport;  Pieter  Keuneman- 
Housing  and  Construction.   Mrs.  Bandaranaike  will  serve  as  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Minister  of  Defense.   ACWL-pl4;  SY-399;  WA-p573,509;  IP-p274. 

Tonga,  which  has  been  a  British  protectorate  for  70  years,  announced  its 
independence  on  June  4.   SY-plSS;  WA-p568;  IP-p378. 

Juan  Carlos  Ongania,  President  of  Argentina,  was  ousted  by  the  commander 
of  the  army,  navy  and  air  force  on  June  8.   Brigadier  General  Roberto 
Marcelo  Levinson  has  been  named  President  of  Argentina  by  the  military 
junta.   He  was  sworn  in  on  June  18.   ACWL-p2;  SY-p734;  IP-p260;  WA-p573. 

Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath,  of  Britain,  was  given  his  commission  to  form 
a  new  government  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  June  19,  after  a  Conservative  vic- 
tory in  the  parliamentary  election.   Among  the  members  of  his  cabinet, 
sworn  in  on  June  22,  are:   Foreign  Secretary-Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home;  Home 
Secretary-Reginald  Maulding;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer-Iain  MacLeon; 
Defense  Secretary-Lord  Carrigton;  Lord  Chancellor-Quintin  Hogg;  Secretary 
for  Social  Services-Sir  Keith  Joseph;  Minister  of  Technology-Geoffrey 
Rippon;  Secretary  for  Employment  and  Productivity-Robert  Carr;  Minister 
of  Science  and  Education-Margaret  Thatcher;  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government-Peter  Walker;  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons-William  Whitelaw;  Secretary  for  Wales-Peter  Thomas;  Sec- 
retary for  Scottish  Affairs-Gordon  Campbell;  Minister  for  Agriculture- James 
Prior;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade-Michael  Noble;  Lord  Privy  Seal-Lord 
Jellicoe. 

Anthony  Barber  is   in  charge  of  the  negotiating  team  for  Britain's  entry 
into  the  Common  Market.   Francis  Pym  was  named  Chief  Whip.   WA-p574;  IP- 
p370;  SY-p59-60;  ACWL-p87-91. 

Former  Premier  Oldrich  Cernik,  of  Czechoslovakia,  Ambassador  to  Denmark, 
has  refused  recall  to  Prague  and  requested  political  asylum  in  Denmark. 

Former  Indonesian  President  Sukarno  died  on  June  21  at  the  age  of  69. 
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This  SYNERGY  (Sept-Oct  1970,  no.  29)  on  Gay  Liberation  is  published  by  the 
Bay  Area  Reference  Center  (BARC)  at  San  Francisco  Public  Library.  Opinions 
herein  reflect  those  of  the  writers,   and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  San 
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We  dedicate  this  issue  to  all  the 


of  human  existence; 
with  gratitude  to  all  the  people  who  contributed  their  time,  resources, 
and  great  good  will,  especially  Rev.  Mikhail  A.  F.  Itkin  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Gay  Power,  Phyllis  Lyon  of  Glide  Foundation,  and  William 
Parker  whose  superb  bibliography.  Homosexuality :  A  Selective  Bibliography 
of  over  3000  Items,    1970  (225  p.),  is  still  looking  for  a  publisher... 


THE  BODY  POUnC 

by  CELESTE  WEST 


Remember  "the  love  that  dare  not  speak  its  name"?  Well,  that   love  is 
now  shouting  its  joy,  its  liberty.   The  Age  of  Authorized  Orgasm  is  dead. 
The  Gay  Liberation  Movement,  an  army  of  lovers,  is  saying:  Hey,    America, 
come  out  of  the  closet,   out  of  the   tombs.      We  have   the  capacity  to   love 
someone  of  the  same  sex  in  body,   in  soul,   in  celebration.      We  will  wear 
our  love   like  heaven  though  we  have  to  fight  police  who  harass /entrap /kill 
us;   employers  who  fire  us;   and  Manichean  body  bigots  who  humiliate  us.      We 
demand  not  only  privacy,   but  full  legal,   economic,   and  social  integration. 
Ho  more  mugging  Midnight  Cowboys;  no  more   lavender  ghettos;  no  more  quickie 
"cures"  by  shock  treatment  or  slow  therapy   that  drags  on  for  $10,000;  no 
more  sexual  fascism. 

Appropriately,  1959  was  the  year  Gay  Power  came  out.   In  New  York 
there  was  the  Stonewall  Riot,  an  atypical  response  to  typical  police  har- 
assment.  On  June  29,  1969,  the  police  raided  the  Stonewall  Inn,  a  gay  bar 
on  Christopher  Street  in  the  Village,  for  alleged  liquor  law  violation. 
Probably  somebody  didn't  get  paid  off;  gay  bars  are  often  exploited  by  the 
mob  or  police  and  pass  it  on  to  the  patron  (gayola) .   Customers  were  pushed 
around  and  arrested — but  for  the  first  time  they  fought  back.   In  a  mili- 
tant, angry  melee,  homosexuals  refused  to  be  bullied  by  cops  who  found 
them  guilty  on  sight. 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  the  Gays  marched  on  Hearst's  Examiner,  notori- 
ous for  its  "fag-baiting,"  among  other  claims  to  philistine  fame.  The  Ex- 
aminer hurls  rotten  eggs  in  print  at  peaceniks ,  but  actually  dumped  purple 
printer's  ink  upon  Gays  picketing  their  venomous  prose  of  October  25,  1969. 
The  protestors  imprinted  their  purpled  hands  on  the  Examiner  Building  as  a 
symbol  of  battle  royal:  up  against  the  walls  as  violent  fairies;  no  more 
passive  pansies  begging  for  tolerance. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Stonewall  Riot  was  celebrated  with  verve 
and  joy  in  large  cities.   By  the  summer  of  '70,  a  Gay  Nation  was  getting 
it  together.   Ten  thousand  Gays  in  New  York  paraded  up  Sixth  Avenue  to 
Central  Park;  thousands  marched  in  L.A. 's  Christopher  Street  West  Celebra- 
tion.  The  Rev.  Troy  Perry  began  a  widely  publicized  fast  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  society's  repressive  laws.   "Come  out  of  the  bushes  and  into  the 
streets!"   "Two-four-six-eight,  Gay  is  just  as  good  as  straight!"   Right 
on! 

There  are  now  hundreds  of  Gay  Liberation  groups  all  over  the  country, 
in  small  towns  and  on  all  major  campuses.   There  are  Gay- Ins,  Touch-Ins, 
Gay  switchboards  and  coffee  houses.   Accredited  college  courses  are  being 
offered  on  homosexuality  as  a  life  style;  it's  no  longer  a  captive  of  the 
Abnormal  Psychology  Department,   FM  radio  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
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broadcast  homosexual  news.   In  both  cities,  enlightened  politicians,  such 
as  Willie  Brown  and  Bella  Abzug,  are  working  for  their  gay  constituents' 
civil  rights.   There  are  even  high  school  Teach-ins,  Gay  Guerrilla  The- 
atres, arid  truly  Christian  churches  which  welcome  homosexual  love. 

Of  course,  the  gay  sunshine  is  only  beginning  to  dawn.   It's  near 
election,  so  the  "fruit-wagon"  arrest  quotas  are  up  again.   The  New  York 
cops  made  a  crowbar  raid  on  a  gay  club  in  September,  destroying  $20,000 
worth  of  property.   A  New  York  Gay  demonstration  in  August  became  an  in- 
surrection in  the  face  of  police  violence.   "I'm  not  gay,  I'm  angry." 
"The  Time  of  the  Pig  Is  Over.   The  Time  of  the  People  is  Here." 

Much  like  Women's  Liberation  groups.  Gay  Lib  groups  are  grassroots, 
and  most  are  loosely  structured.   A  coalition  of  campus  groups  has  formed: 
the  National  Gay  Liberation  Alliance.   But  once  you've  gone  over  the  rain- 
bow, what  a  spectrum!   There  are  ultra-radicals,  liberals,  militants,  pac- 
ifists, separatists,  anarchists,  socialists,  flamboyants,  ascetics,  and 
hippies.   Here  come  the  Red  Butterflies,  the  Radical  Lesbians,  the  Laven- 
der Menace!   A  Gay  Conspiracy  is  planning  the  take-over  of  Alpine  County, 
California.   New  York's  two  largest  groups,  the  Gay  Liberation  Front  and 
Gay  Activists  Alliance  split  in  typical  controversies:   the  question  of 
militant  radicalism  and  whether  to  ally  in  a  united  front  with  other  lib- 
eration groups,  from  blacks  to  street  people.   GLF  pointed  out,  just  as 
Huey  Newton  did  when  asked  about  Panther  and  Gay  alliance,  the  necessity 
of  a  working  coalition  of  all  oppressed  groups ,  since  freedom  is  indivis- 
ible.  No  revolutionary  group  can  remain  a  single-issue  cause,  because  its 
oppression  (here  institutional  sexism)  stems  from  all  the  ugly  institu- 
tions of  our  society:   social  and  political  authoritarianism,  and  Military- 
Industrial  exploitation. 

Despite  the  tactical  value  of  a  united  front,  there  is  another  deep 
division  within  the  Gay  Movement  itself.   Most  pointedly,  gay  women  are 
often  refusing  to  work  with  gay  men.   They  feel  more  solidarity  with 
straight  women,  also  fighting  male  supremacy.   Gay  men  have  too  often 
pulled  the  "you  bring  the  coffee  and  sandwiches"  routine  with  women  who 
kicked  that  role  long  ago.   Women  have  other  battles  to  fight  than  vice 
entrapment  squads,  for  beef -cake  porno,  or  whether  drag  queens  are  super- 
revolutionary  (blatantly  parodying  feminine  wiles)  or  counter-revolution- 
ary (adopting  the  simpering  slave  trappings  of  woman-as-sex-object) . 

And  now  Women's  Liberation  is  finally  dealing  with  the  old  lavender 
herring  that  "Women's  Liberation  is  a  Lesbian  Plot."   It's  not  a  plot; 
it's  an  affirmation  that  women,  bless  their  logical  heads,  recognize  their 
capacity  to  love  their  sisters  in  theory — and   in  bed.   Women's  Lib  is  fin- 
ally shaking  the  shackles  of  the  macho  line  that  a  woman  can  define  her 
personhood  only  in  relation  to  a  man.   Perhaps,  as  Martha  Shelley  suggests, 
straight  women  have  feared  lesbians  because  of  the  lesbian  inside  them- 
selves, because  lesbians  represent  an  alternative.   They  fear  lesbians  for 
the  same  reasons  the  uptight  middle  class  fears  hip  people.   They  feel 
anger  toward  gay  women  because  lesbians  have  a  way  out  that  they  are  af- 
raid to  take.   To  obtain  love,  sex,  and  self-esteem  from  other  women  tot- 
ally finishes  "the  battle  of  the  sexes."   Strange  how  many  of  us  would 
rather  fight  than  switch. 

Wide  as  the  spectrum  is  in  Gay  Liberation,  it  can  be  contrasted  with 
the  older,  established  homophile  groups,  such  as  Mattachine,  Society  for 
Individual  Rights,  Daughters  of  Bilitis,  etc.   These  groups  have  been 
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brave,  have  rescued  homosexuals  society  would  just  as  soon  see  dead.   But 
they  are  to  Gay  Lib  what  the  NAACP  is  to  the  Panthers:   too  slow,  too  shuf- 
fling.  They  deal  with  institutions  and  agencies;  Gay  Lib  takes  it  to  the 
people,  in  the  streets.   Both  strategies  are  necessary.   But  the  establish- 
ment-oriented groups  must  realize  that  militancy  (I'm  not  speaking  here  of 
gratuitous  violence)  is  psychically  healthy.   People  kill  themselves,  or 
self-destruct  on  alcohol  or  drugs,  because  they  internalize  persecution. 
And  society's  infection  of  hostility  remains  unchecked. 

Gay  Power  people  simply  refuse  to  try  to  "fit"  the  procrustean  bed  of 
the  System  any  longer,  or  be  the  "invisible  minority."   They  tike   their 
love  style  and  will  not  pretend  to  be  heterosexual  in  fear  of  economic  re- 
prisal, legal  prosecution,  and  social  oppression.   The  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority cannot  dictate  to  them  that  a  procreative,  monogamous,  heterosexual 
marriage  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  life.   Of  course,  the  structured  family 
unit  is  best  for  big  business,  big  government,  and  male  chauvinists.   It 
consumes  more,  is  more  manipulatable,  and  assures  the  hierarchy  of  male/ 
female  role  playing.   Gay  Liberation  people  realize  that  homosexuality  is 
a  heterosexual  hang-up,  not  theirs.   Any  heterosexual  (or  guilt-ridden 
homosexual)  who  thinks  an  act  of  love  between  any  two  people  is  an  aberra- 
tion, an  immorality,  a  perversion,  better  look  to  his  own  soul.   As  Masters 
and  Johnson  say:  Human  beings  of  the  future  will  surely  both  ridicule  and 
de-plore  the  obsessive  Western  preoooupation  with  who  puts  what  into  which 
orifice  of  whom. 

Of  course,  there  are  sad,  sick  people  who  happen  to  be  homosexuals. 
A  member  of  any  exploited  group,  branded  as  inferior,  whether  they  be 
blacks,  women,  grapepickers ,  etc.,  will  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  keep 
their  sense  of  individual  worth  and  dignity.   Homosexuals  have  been  taught 
shame  for  millenia  by  a  twisted,  puritan,  life-denying  "ethic,"  which  finds 
a  caress  ugly,  but  which  rewards  the  violence  of  power  and  greed.   Gay  Lib- 
eration refuses  to  follow  this  false  credo  any  longer. 


How  will  librarians  respond  to  these  heady  winds  of  sexual  liberation? 
We  have  fought  for  heterosexual  communication  when  Mrs .  Grundy  wanted  to 
birch  libidinous  literature.   Much  of  the  literature  on  our  shelves  worth 
conserving  is  by  geniuses — the  intellectual  queers  of  their  time.   We  exist 
to  promote  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  but  how  can  we  advocate  freedom  of 
mind  without  freedom  of  body?   Your  homosexual  patrons  (20  million+)  are 
the  second  largest  "minority"  in  this  coxintry,  so  cultural  racism  is  un- 
realistic. 

A  Task  Force  was  formed  within  the  Social  Responsibilities  Round  Table 
of  ALA  at  the  convention  this  summer  which  is  committed  to  serving  homosex- 
uals.  The  general  goals  of  the  Task  Force  on  Gay  Liberation  are: 

1.  to  work  towards  the  repeal  of  laws  which  oppress  the  homosexual; 

2.  to  work  towards  changing  social  attitudes  and  social  stigma  attached 
to  homosexuality; 

3.  to  have  the  freedom  to  be  ourselves  without  fear; 

4.  to  support  and  encourage  gay  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish the  above  goals . 

Specifically  as  librarians,  the  Gay  Lib  Task  Force  will  work  toward: 
1.   freedom  from  job  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation; 


2.  revision  of  classification  schemes  and  subject  heading  lists,  in 
order  to  remove  homosexuality  from  the  realm  of  sexual  aberrations; 

3.  supporting  members  of  other  minority  groups  within  ALA  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  freedom  and  equality; 

4.  providing  bibliographic  resources  for  libraries,  individuals,  and 
organizations . 

And  don't  forget  enlightened  self-interest.   James  McConnell  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  was  fired  in  August  as  head  of  cataloging,  because 
he  openly  admitted  conjugal  love  for  a  man.   The  university  regents  must 
have  had  some  notion  that  he  would  inflict  the  infamous  Homintern  Classi- 
fication Scheme  upon  the  library.   Any  of  you  faceting  faggots  or  Dewey 
dykes  out  there  heard  of  this  beast?   McConnell  took  the  regents  to  court 
and  won.   Let  us  all  be  as  professional,  as  gutsy.   One  also  wonders  why 
ALA  didn't  fight  this  job  discrimination,  but  left  it  to  ALCU  and  Gay  Lib- 
eration of  Minnesota. . . 

If  Gay  Liberation  doesn't  appeal  to  you  as  a  civil  libertarian,  a  sex- 
ual free  thinker,  an  unwilling  double-lifer,  or  a  minority  champion,  per- 
haps it  can  metaphysically.   Open  the  shelves  to  every  sex  (all  six) ,  or 
else  you  are  perpetuating  the  same  sexual  famine  that  legal  harassment  or 
social  discrimination  do.   This  prevents  a  human  being  from  getting  enough 
satisfaction  to  be  satiated,  so  he  can  pass  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  free- 
dom, liberated  from  all  craving  and  desire.   Until  then 


J  like  to  think  of  The  Coming  of  Sister  George 

I  like   to  think  of  Sappho^   Plato,   Ginsberg  and  Genet 

who  are  homosexuals 
And  of  Lao-TzUj   Blake,   Magritte  and  Angela  Davis 

who  aren '  t 
—What  do  YOU  PEOPLE  want;  what  do  you  DO? 
I  like  to  think  of  my   lover  laughing  at  gaybredk. 


Quotation  from  Desiderata 


GAY  PERIODICALS 
(Asterisks  denote  the  best  Gay  Liberation  sources) 

Advocate^  Newspaper  of  America's  Homophile  Community.  Box  74695,  LA  90004. 
Biweekly,  SQi?;  $7.50/yr. 

Competent,  comprehensive  reporting  of  the  gay  scene:  social,  legal,  polit- 
ical. The  ads  are  gamey,  yet  the  editorials  are  upright  and  uptight,  which 
is  a  good  reason  just  to  stick  with  the  fine  news  coverage. 

*Come   Out!      Box  92,  Village  Sta. ,  150  Christopher  St.,  NY  10014.   Bimonthly, 
12  issues/$6. 

Published  by  the  Come  Out  Collective  of  the  NY  Gay  Liberation  Front.  Radi- 
cal, good  copy. 

^Detroit  Liberator.      Box  631-A,  Detroit  48203.   Monthly,  25<:;  $2.50/yr. 
Our  sentimental  favorite  of  the  Gay  Lib  newspapers,  because  it  was  the 
first  radical,  sensitive,  non-camp,  unporno  paper  for  homosexuals  we  saw. 
The  Detroit  Liberator   people  helped  the  SRRT  Task  Force  on  Gay  Lib  get  it 
together  at  ALA. 

Gay    from  Four  Swords,  Inc.   Box  431,  Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  NY  10011.   Weekly, 
75<:;  26  issues/$ll;  $20/yr. 

Screw   format,  but  good  news  coverage.   Very  New  York;  combines  political 
activism  with  Cherry  Grove  hedonism. 

*Gay  Sunshine.      Box  4089,  Berkeley  94703.   25<:;  $3/12  issues. 
Run  by  an  editorial  collective,  some  of  the  best  "Gay  Is  Good"  journalism. 
Complete  guide  to  Gay  Power  activism  around  the  Bay. 

Ladder.      Box  5025,  Washington  Sta.,  Reno,  Nev.  89503.   Bimonthly,  $1,25; 

$7.50/yr. 

The  only  magazine  published  by  Lesbians  in  this  country.   Has  shifted  from 

its  former  literary  pretentions  to  real  women's  liberation  politicking. 

Until  1970,  Ladder   was  published  by  the  lesbian  organization.  Daughters  of 

Bilitis,  but  after  a  power  struggle,  it  is  totally  under  editor  Gene  Damon's 

capable,  if  autocratic,  control. 

*MPLS  Free.      B-67  Coffman  Union,  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  55455, 
Monthly,  $3/yr. 

Very  good  university-based  Gay  Lib  paper.   There  is  a  lot  of  gay  pride- 
power  in  the  twin  cities,  and  the  paper  reflects  this  vigor.   Librarians 
are  working  on  MPLS  Free   and  are  actively  trying  to  supply  information  to 
libraries. 

One  Institute  Quarterly.      2256  Venice  Blvd.,  LA  90006.   $l/issue;  $4/yr. 
Very  heavy  academic  "Homosexuality  in  17th  Century  France"  type  research. 
One  Institute  is  reported  to  have  the  best  homosexual  library  on  the  coast. 

Tangents  Magazine.      3473  1/2  Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Ca.  90028.   Bi- 
monthly, $1;  $5/yr. 

With  Ladder,    one  of  the  older  homophile  magazines.   Literary.   Good  essays, 
does  give  Gay  Liberation  a  forum.   The  Tangent  Group  has  a  special  library 
and  information  center  and  will  send  a  homosexual  bibliography  to  libraries 
upon  request.  c 


Veotov   from  Society  for  Individual  Rights,  83  Sixth  St.,  SF  94103,   Monthly, 
50<:;  $5/yr. 

A  slick,  gay  Playboy — without  the  airbrushing.   Some  good  articles,  but  Gay 
Liberation  is  still  a  bit  too  earthy  for  the  Boys  Beautiful. 


BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES 

Handbook  on  Gay  L-iberat-ion  and  Homophile  Groups   by  James  Chesebro  and  James 
McConnell.   Available  from  National  Gay  Liberation  Alliance,  105  Coffman 
Union,  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  55455. 

A  directory  of  all  Gay  Lib  and  Homophile  groups,  sources  of  information, 
and  a  25-item  annotated  bibliography. 

Lesbians  Speak  Out.      Available  from  Free  Women's  Press,  2828  Benvenue, 
Berkeley,  Ca,  94705.   $2.00. 

A  superb  anthology  which  gathers  the  essays  and  poetry  of  the  movement's 
eloquent,  loving — and  angry  women.   Most  of  the  selections  are  already  un- 
derground classics,  such  as  "Letter  From  Mary,"  "Stepin  Fetchit  Woman," 
"Lesbians  As  Women." 

"A  Gay  Manifesto"  by  Carl  Wittman.  Liberation,   February  1970. 
"Waves  of  Resistance"  by  Carl  Wittman.  Liberation,    November  1968. 

"Behind  the  Gay  Liberation  Front"  by  Edward  Sagarin.  The  Realist,   May- 
June  1970. 
A  rather  bitchy,  but  interesting  view  of  GL  by  a  latent  heterosexual. 

"If  That's  All  There  Is — "  by  Del  Martin.  It  Ain't  Me  Babe,    October  8, 

1970,  p.  6.   Also  in  Veator ,    October  1970. 

A  devastating  indictment  of  gay  men's  machismo. 

"Of  This  Pure  but  Irregular  Passion"  by  Jill  Johnson.  Village    Voice, 
July  2,  1970. 

"We're  Freakin  On  In!   A  Look  at  Gay  Power"  by  Leo  Skir.  Mademoiselle  {\) , 

September  1970. 

Leo  Skir  did  another  good  article  for  Evergreen,    September  1970,  p.  16. 

Win  Magazine.      November  15,  1969  issue  on  Gay  Liberation.   Articles  by 
Paul  Goodman,  David  McReynolds. 

"June  28,  1970:   Gay  and  Proud."   A  documentary  record  produced  and  nar- 
rated by  Breck  Ardery.   Box  575,  NY  10013.   $5, 


CONTACTS 


There  must  be  almost  200  Homophile  and  Gay  Lib  organizations.   We  are 
listing  national  groups  and  those  that  publish  extensively.   The  Handbook 
on  Gay  Liberation  and  Homophile  Groups    (p.  6  )  provides  the  most  complete 
directory. 


Council  on  Religion  and  the  Homosexual  (CRH) 
330  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco  94102 
Very  good  pamphlets  available. 

Daughters  of  Bilitis  (Lesbian) 

1005  Market  Street,  Room  208,  San  Francisco  94103 

Chapters  in  Boston,    Chicago,    Cleveland,   tlew  York,   Reno,   and  Australia. 

Mattachine  Society 

386  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco  94102 

Chapters  in  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   New  York,   Pittsburgh,    Washington  D.C. 

Metropolitan  Community  Church 

5308  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  90038 

Congregations  in  Chicago,   Dallas,   Miami,   Phoenix,   San  Diego,   San  Francisco. 

National  Gay  Liberation  Alliance 

105  Coffman  Union,  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  55455 

Coordinating  body  for  campus  Gay  Lib  groups. 

One,  Inc. 

2256  Venice  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  90006 

Chapters  in  Chicago,    Detroit,   New  York. 

Social  Responsibilities  Roundtable  of  ALA,  Task  Force  on  Gay  Liberation 
(See  p.  3  )   For  further  information  contact  Israel  Fishman,  340  E.  11th 
Street,  New  York  10003. 

Society  for  Individual  Rights  (S.I.R.) 
83  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco  94103 
Extensive  publication  program. 


Photo/D.  L.  Maness 


bf  this  pure  but  irregular 

Passion '  by  carol  brown  et  al 


The  novelists  and  dramatists  on  this  list  have  been  selected  for 
their  artistic  competence  and  honesty  in  writing  about  homosexuality. 
The  advantage  of  quality  fiction  is  that  it  can  reveal  a  more  complete, 
more  dramatic  picture  of  the  homosexual  scene  than  the  so-called  fact- 
finding clinical  study.   We  have  omitted  pornography,  not  for  the  usual 
(prurient  interest)  reason,  but  because  there  is  little  distinction  in- 
herent in  or  between  trashy  titles.   Most  often  they  distort  rather  than 
clarify. 

Many  writers,  such  as  Colette,  Proust,  and  Gide ,  have  been  omitted 
because  their  works  are  already  so  well  known  and  widely  read.   Bibliog- 
raphies more  comprehensive  (though  less  recent)  than  the  one  we  have  com- 
piled may  be  found  in  the  following  works : 


Cory,  Donald  Webster.  The  Homosexual  in  America.      Greenberg,  1951. 

Appendix  D  (pp.  296-315)  is  an  annotated  checklist  of  novels  and  dramas 
"in  which  homosexuality  is  the  basic  theme,  or  in  which  it  plays  an  im- 
portant though  minor  role..." 

Damon,  Gene  and  Lee  Stuart.  The  Lesbian  in  Literature:     A  Bibliography. 

Available  from  The  Ladder,    Box  5025,  Washington  Station,  Reno,  Nevada 

89503.   1967.   79  p.   $2.25. 

Includes  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  drama,  and  fictionalized  biog- 
raphy.  Many  of  the  books  are  trash,  and  are  conveniently  designated  as 
such. 

Foster,  Jeannette  H.  Sex  Variant  Women  in  Literature :      A  Historical  and 

Quantitative  Survey.      Vantage  Press,  1956.   412  p. 

An  intelligent,  dispassionate  review  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
twenty  centuries,  focusing  on  imaginative  rather  than  scientific  writ- 
ing.  Contains  three  excellent  bibliographies  which  include  material  on 
male,  as  well  as  female,  homosexuality. 

Garde,  Noel  I.  The  Homosexual  in  Literature:     A  Chronological  Bibliog- 
raphy  circa  700  B.C. -1958.      village  Press,  1959.   32  p. 
Contains  600  entries. 

Parker,  William.  Homosexuality,   A  Selective  Bibliography  of  Over  3000 
Items.      1970  (unpublished) . 
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FICTION 


Baldwin,  James.   Another  Country.   Dial,  1962. 

A  raging,   angry  novel,   full  of  pain  in  being  Black,   homosexual  and  poor. 
Involves  the  hatreds  of  Blacks  for  Whites,   men  for  women,   and  at  the  same 
time  breaks  all  the  barriers  of  sex  and  race.      (BT) 

Barnes,  Djuna.   Nightwood .  Harcourt,  1937. 

"...a  tragic  prose  poem  of  the   lost — all  those  whose  sole  metier  is  instinct 
and  emotion,   misfit  and  outcast  in  a  culture  whose   law  is  social  regimenta- 
tion. "     A  stunning,   but  difficult  book.      (CW) 

Baxt,  George.   A  Queer  Kind  of  Death.   Simon  and  Schuster,  1966.   249  p. 

$3.95. 
The  first  in  a  trilogy  of  far-out,    campy  murder  mysteries  featuring  a  gay 
black  sleuth  named  Pharaoh  Love.     Mr.   Baxt  writes  well.      The  ending  is  a 
unique  double  shocker,   perhaps  too  evil  for  some   tastes.      (CB) 

Bedford,  Sybille.   A  Compass  Error.   Knopf,  1969.   270  p.   $5.95. 
Set  in  Provence  during  the   1920  's,    this  is  a  tale   told  with  elegance,   so- 
phistication and  its  own  wry  morality.      The  heroine,   Flavia,   makes  a  deci- 
sion which  has  serious  effects  on  those  closest  to  her.     Her  actions  are 
very  much  influenced  by  homosexual  attachments  she  forms  for  two  older 
women.      (CB) 

Bell,  G.  H,,  ed.   The  Hamwood  Papers  of  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Caro- 
line Hamilton.   Macmillan,  1930. 
The  idyllic  diary  of  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  who   lived  in   "sweet  retirement" 
with  her  lover  Sarah  in  eighteenth  century  Wales.      Their  retreat  became  a 
kind  of  court  at  which  the  great  ones  of  their  time  presented  themselves . 
The  women  eloped  from  Ireland  in  a  wild  race  at  night  on  horseback,    though 
neither  had  ever  sat  a  horse.      "What  did  they  want?     Almost  nothing.      Ev- 
erything.     They  wanted  to   live   together.      When  at  last  the  two  families 
yielded,    overwhelmed,   unable   to  make  head  or  tail  of  this  folly,    of  this 
pure  but  irregular  passion,    the   two  girls  suddenly  became  as  gentle  as 
tame  doves.  . .the  matter  was  settled."     (CW) 

Connolly,  Cyril.   The  Rock  Pool .   Atheneum,  1968.   (Originally  published 
1936) 

Characters  a  bit  stereotyped,   but  treats  homosexuality  as  a  more  real, 
more  rewarding  way  of  life  than  heterosexuality .      Shows  the  gradual  disin- 
tegration of  a  young  Englishman's  already  weak  character  as  he   lives  in  an 
artists  '  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.      (BT) 

Coward,  Noel.   "A  Song  at  Twilight"  in  Suite  in  Three  Keys.   Doubleday, 

1967.   $4.95. 
A  two-act  comedy  which,    though  it  does  not  represent  Coward  at  his  best, 
nevertheless  clarifies  the  moral  problems  involved  in  staying  in  or  coming 
out  of  the  closet,   and  shows  how  making  such  a  decision  affects  one  indi- 
vidual.      (CB) 

Genet,  Jean.   Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers .   Grove  Press,  1963. 

The  Thief's  Journal.   Grove  Press,  1964. 

Genet's  homosexual  underworld  brilliantly  apes  and  exaggerates  the  "mascu- 
line" and  "feminine"  castes  of  heterosexual  society.  As  Sartre  says,  "The 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  of  homosexuality . "     (BT;CW) 
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Hall,  Radclyffe.   The  Well  of  Loneliness.   Covici  and  Frieda,  1929.   506  p. 
Although  this  novel  accused  an  uproar  when  it  was  published  41  years  ago, 
it  seems  tame  enough  now.      It  is  a  sympathetic  portrayal  of  female  homosex- 
uality and  a  passionate  indictment  of  the  various  censorious  social  atti- 
tudes toward  homosexuality  in  England  and  in  Paris  during  the   1920 's. 
However,    the  author  subscribes   to  the  hereditary   theory  of  homosexuality , 
with  all  of  its   "doomed  by  fate"  pathos.      (CB) 

Hansen,  Joseph.   Fadeout.   Harper  &  Row,  1970.   $4.95. 

A  superior  mystery  story  with  an  insurance  claims  investigator  rather  than 
a  detective.      The  style,   background  and  deft  characterization  are  not  un- 
like those  in  Ross  MaoDonald's  books.      Various  homosexual  relationships 
are  central  to  the  novel.      (CB) 

Isherwood,  Christopher.   Dovm  There  on  a  Visit.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1962. 

318  p.   $4.75. 
Episodic  novel  based  on  four  people  and  four  places  important  to  the  author 
at  various  times  in  his   life,   starting  in  pre-World  War  II  Germany  and  end- 
ing in  post-war  Hollywood.      Isherwood  writes  with  candor,   wit,   and  charity. 
Homosexuality ,    an  integral  part  of  the  novel,    is  handled  unsensationally 
and  sensitively. 

A  Meeting  by  the  River.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1967.   191  p.   $4.50. 

A  tale  of  spiritual  temptation  and  redemption  involving  two  brothers  who 
meet  in  India  after  a  long  separation.      Oliver  is  about  to  take  his  final 
vows  in  a  Hindu  monastery;   Patrick  in  contrast  is  very  much  involved  in 
worldly  affairs,   both  sexual  and  financial.      The  ending  may  be  a  bit  too 
mystical  for  some,   but  the  story  and  the  characters  ring  true. 

Single  Man.   Simon  &  Schuster,  1964. 

A  moving  story  of  an  aging  homosexual's  grief  over  the  death  of  his   lover 
and  of  his  attempt  to  become  involved  with  others  after  a  period  of  intense 
loneliness .      Beautifully  written.      (CB) 

King,  Louise  W.   The  Day  We  Were  Mostly  Butterflies.   Doubleday,  1964. 

$3.95. 
A  farcical,    light-hearted  novel,    told  in  four  episodes,   about  the  gay  scene 
in  New  York.      Should  be  read  as  a  relief  after  The  Well  of  Loneliness .      (CB) 

Lehmann,  Rosamond.   A  Dusty  Answer.   Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1927. 
Involves  one  girl's  search  for  the  meaningful  relationship  which  she  never 
finds.      Treats  various  relationships,  including  a  very  wholesome  college 
girl   lesbian  trip.      Homosexuality  is  never  described,   only  hinted.      It  is 
never  ugly  but  rather  a  natural  part  of  childhood  and  adulthood.      (BT) 

Marcus,  Frank.   The  Killing  of  Sister  George.   Random  House,  1967.   117  p. 

$3.95. 
A  rakish,   witty  play  which  explores   the  deterioration  of  a  love  affair  be- 
tween two  London   lesbians,    George  and  Childie,   along  with  the  destruction 
of  George  's  career  and  her  personal  dignity.      Regrettably,    the  play  got 
into  the  hands  of  a  movie  maker  who  thoroughly  brutalized  it  with  his  own 
lesbian  fantasies.      (CB;CW) 
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Miller,  Isabel.   A  Place  for  Us.   New  York,  Bleeker  Street  Press,  Box  625, 
Old  Chelsea  Station,  N.Y.  10011,  1969.   $2.25. 

Everything  a  beautiful   lesbian  novel  could  be:      tender,   exciting,   brave. 
And  more — this   love   takes  place  in  New  England  in  1816  between  a  intellec- 
tual and  a  primitif;   the  relationship  is  related  through  both  perspectives . 
There  was  no  place  for  the  novel  in  our  straight,   smut,   or  vanity  houses, 
so  Miss  Miller  started  her  own  press.      (CW) 

Murdoch,  Iris.   A  Fairly  Honourable  Defeat.   Viking  Press,  1970.   $6.95. 
Almost  all  of  Murdoch's  novels  include  some  homosexuality  as  well  as  every 
other  sexual  permutation.      She  does,   however,    treat  these  combinations  ex- 
tra-morally,   sometimes  with  humor,   always  with  wit.     Miss  Murdoch's   latest 
novel  is  a  long  and  complex  story  centered  upon  two  love  relationships, 
one  heterosexual ,    one  homosexual,    and  how  Julius,   a  mystifying  and  ambigu- 
ous character,   attempts   to  destroy   them  both  by  playing  on  the  fears  and 
vanities  of  the  people  involved.      (CB;BT) 

Nin,  Anais.   House  of  Incest.   Chicago,  Swallow  Press,  1958. 
A  haunting  prose  poem.      One   "movement , "  in  profuse  and  brilliant  imagery, 
describes   love  between  two  archetypical  women:     its  initial  ecstasy  and 
final  ruin.     As  the  tragic  flaiw,   Nin  emphasizes   the  element  of  narcissism 
(i.e.    "incest")   in  homosexuality.      (CW) 

Purdy,  James.   Eustace  Chisholm  and  the  Works.   Farrar,  Straus  &  Girous, 

1967.   $5.95. 
The  setting  is  Chicago  during  the  Depression,   but  the  characters  burst 
free  from  time  and  place  to  enact  a  drama  akin  to  Greek  tragedy.      The 
drama  focuses  on  the  passion,   never  sexually  fulfilled,  which  two  men 
have  for  one  another.     As  Purdy  says  of  one  of  his  characters,    the  novel 
seeks   "the  authentic ,   naked,   unconcealed  voice  of  love, "  however  grotesque- 
ly and  painfully  it  must  reveal  itself  in  our  loveless  world.      (CB) 

Rechy,  John.   City  of  Night.   Grove  Press,  1963. 

The  autobiography  of  a  hustler.      In  its  scope  and  unerring  ear  for  dialogue. 
Rechy  showed  great  promise.      However,   his   last  two  books  are  simply  endless 
descriptions  of  blow- jobs  and  hang-ups.      (CW) 

Renault,  Mary.   The  Charioteer.   Pocket  Books,  1967.   346  p.   $.75. 

(Originally  p\iblished  by  Pantheon,    1959.) 
The  title,    taken  from  Plato's  Phaedrus,   represents  the  conflict  in  a  young 
man's  soul  as  he  struggles  to  accept  his  homosexuality.      The  story  takes 
place  in  England  during  World  War  II.      Well  written,   sympathetic  treatment. 
(CB) 

Sackville-West,    V.      The   Dark    Island.      Doubleday,    1934.       308   p. 
The  plot  of  this  novel  is  quite  incredible,   but  it  is  fairly  well  written. 
Its  chief  value   lies  in  the  character  delineation  and  in  the  development  of 
the  intense  relationship    (never  explicitly  homosexual)  between  two  women  in 
the  book.      (CB) 
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Stacton,    David.      Old  Acquaintance.      G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons,    1964.      $3.95. 
Two  old  friends,   now  in  their  fifties,   meet  at  a  European  film  festival. 
Lotte  is  a  famous  actress  and  singer,   and  Charlie  a  successful  novelist 
whose   love   life  consists  of  a  series  of  short-lived  homosexual  affairs. 
The  story,  shows  how  Lotte  and  Charlie,   separately  and  together,   come  to 
terms  with  the   loneliness  that  is  exacerbated  by  fame  and  by  growing  old. 
As  always,   Stacton's  subtle  and  epigrammatic  prose  continually  delights 
and  surprises.      (CB) 

Vidal,  Gore.   The  City  and  the  Pillar  Revised.   Dutton,  1965.   249  p.   $4.95, 

Clear  and  realistic,   but  rather  flat-footed  presentation  of  male  homosexual- 
ity in  America.      The  book  includes  an  afterword  in  which   Vidal  tells  why  he 
wrote  the  novel  and  why  he  revised  the  ending.      (CB) 

Wilson,  Lanford.   The  Madness  of  Lady  Bright.   Hill  &  Wang,  1967. 
A  startling  fantasy    (?)  by  a  flaming,   but  pitifully  aging,   drag  queen  in 
her  lonely  New  York  apartment.      This  off-Broadway  play  is  now  being  toured 
in  Minneapolis  high  schools!     How  Lady  Bright  would  love  that.      (CW) 

Yourcenar,  Marguerite.   Memoirs  of  Hadrian.   Trans,  by  Grace  Frick  in  col- 
laboration with  the  author.   Farrar,  Straus,  &  Co.,  1963.   347  p. 
$7.00. 
A  brilliant  fusion  of  imagination  and  scholarship  which,    through  the  device 
of  fictional  autobiography ,   allows  us   to  see  Hadrian  and  his  world  with  re- 
markable immediacy.      Hadrian's   love  for  Antinous  and  his  grief  over  the 
youth's  death  are  important  elements  in  the  novel.      (CB) 
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Like  the  sweet  apple  turning  red  on  the  branch  top,  on  the 
top  of  the  topmost  branch,  and  the  gatherers  did  not  notice  it, 
rather,  they  did  notice,  but  did  not  reach  up  to  take  it. 

Like  the  hyacinth  in  the  hills  which  the  shepherd  people 
step  on,  trampling  into  the  ground  the  flower  in  its  purple. 

— Sappho 
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Gay  Is  Just  AThree  Letter 

Word  by  SUE  CRITCHFIELD 


After  an  "in-depth"  study  of  the  homosexual  scene,  I  must  conclude 
that  gay  is  just  a  three  letter  word.   Yet  mention  of  this  word  produces 
such  a  variety  of  emotional  responses  from  so  many  people.   According  to 
the  G,  C.  Merriam  Co.  Library,  the  word  "gay"  was  first  adopted  by  homo- 
sexuals themselves  as  a  more  cheerful  label  of  their  sexual  proclivities 
than  the  clinical  word  homosexual  or  the  contemptuous  words  such  as  queer, 
faggot,  fruit,  etc.   They  first  find  the  word  in  print  in  Donald  Cory's 
book  The  Homosexual  in  America   published  in  1951,  but  it  has  been  used  in 
speech  for  a  much  longer  time . 

That,  in  fact,  many  homosexuals  are  not  merry  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word  "gay"  is  not  the  fault  of  the  homosexual  but  of  society.   When 
anyone  speaks  of  the  problem  of  homosexuality,  let  it  be  realized  that  it 
is  a  problem  to  society  and  not  to  most  homosexuals.   The  major  problem 
facing  the  homosexual  is  not  his  homosexuality,  but  society's  attitude 
toward  it.   Because  of  this  negative  attitude,  gay  people  from  necessity 
have  had  to  build  their  own  communities  (ghettos) .   This  community  is  not 
very  stable,  however,  because  the  people  have  banded  together  only  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  sexual  behavior,  which  is  simply  one  part  of  their 
total  being.   Surely  heterosexuals  don't  choose  their  friends  simply  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  heterosexual? 

The  major  focal  point  in  the  gay  community  is  the  bars,  which  vary  in 
type  and  increase  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  a  city.   These  bars 
differ  from  heterosexual  bars  in  that  they  offer  the  clientele  a  milieu  of 
social  support — as  the  protective  mask  of  the  day  can  now  thankfully  be 
dropped.   Gay  bars  as  well  offer  the  safest  place  to  meet  a  possible  sex- 
ual partner  without  being  arrested  or  submitted  to  verbal  indignations. 
Gay  bars  are  allowed  to  exist  by  society  for  two  major  reasons.   The  first 
reason  is  the  usual  reason — money.   They  are  very  lucrative  because  the 
bar  owner,  often  heterosexual,  has  an  assured  clientele — bars  being  the 
only  social  public  place  in  which  a  homosexual  is  allowed  to  feel  comfort- 
able.  They  are  also  allowed  to  exist  because  they  are  considered  a  nec- 
essary safety  factor  by  many  police  forces.   In  other  words,  let's  give 
them  their  bars;  otherwise  they'll  be  out  in  the  streets  raping  our  child- 
ren.  This  is  an  ideal  situation  for  society  because  we  can  keep  them  in 
their  place  and  rip  off  their  money.   No  matter  that  many  homosexuals  do 
not  like  to  drink,  don't  like  bar  atmospheres,  and  can't  afford  them. 
Despite  this  fact,  one  of  the  many  myths  perpetuated  about  homosexuals  is 
that  many  are  alcoholics.   It's  ironic  that  society  puts  them  into  bars 
and  then  accuses  them  of  being  drunks.   That  almost  rivals  society's  al- 
lowing Blacks  only  shoe-shine  jobs  and  then  accusing  them  of  not  being 
capable  of  rising  any  higher. 
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San  Francisco  has  probably  the  largest,  most  organized  gay  community 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  is  often  called  "the  gay  mecca."   Compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  it  is  a  mecca  indeed.   Various  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed for  San  Francisco's  greater  tolerance  of  "deviancy" — sexual  or  oth- 
erwise.  One  interesting  and  probably  valid  theory  is  that  deviancy  is  a 
civic  resource  for  San  Francisco,  as  it  is  the  cultivation  of  various  mi- 
nority groups  that  gives  the  city  its  unique  cosmopolitan  flavor  {Trans- 
action,   April  1970).   An  estimated  90,000  homosexuals  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco region  do  live  a  more  comfortable  life  here — as  long  as  they  don't 
ask  for  too  many  civil  rights.   Aside  from  gay  bars  in  the  Bay  Area  (70- 
100),  there  are  also  many  gay  restaurants.   Like  heterosexual  restaurants, 
they  serve  food.   The  only  generalization  that  could  be  risked  is  that 
the  service  is  usually  impeccable,  and  the  atmosphere  usually  friendly. 
There  is  also  a  large  organization  called  the  Tavern  Guild,  which  is  com- 
posed of  gay  bar  owners  and  employees.   The  Guild  not  only  sponsors  vari- 
ous social  events  (such  as  the  famous  Halloween  Drag  Queen  Ball) ,  but  also 
offers  protection  from  occasional  police  and/or  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
harassment. 

The  relationship  between  the  gay  bar  owners,  the  police,  and  the  ABC 
is  very  complex  and  kept  very  mysterious.   Payoffs  are  not  as  prevalent 
in  the  Bay  Area,  possibly  due  to  Tavern  Guild  muscle.   The  complexities 
of  bars  and  the  law  go  something  like  this.   The  ABC  is  the  state  agency 
that  grants  or  refuses  licenses  to  bar  owners.   The  ABC  can  revoke  or  sus- 
pend a  license  if  any  illegal  activities  occur  in  the  bar.   Homosexuals 
dancing  together  (touching)  or  being  affectionate  with  each  other  in  a 
bar  is  often  construed  as  "lewd  and  lascivious"  by  police,  and  the  offend- 
ing couple  is  arrested.   The  bar  license  is  suspended  and  usually  revoked 
if  the  couple  are  found  guilty.   Until  recently  the  couple  has  usually 
pleaded  guilty  due  to  lack  of  defense  money  and  fear  of  public  exposure. 
A  bar's  license  is  always  suspended  until  a  case  is  decided,  so  that  even 
if  the  case  is  won,  the  bar  by  this  time  has  gone  out  of  business.   At 
this  time  a  real  clash  is  growing  between  gay  bar  owners  and  their  clien- 
tele.  The  clientele  is  at  last  demanding  the  same  freedom  in  bars  that 
is  allowed  heterosexuals,  which  means  that  the  bar  owner  has  a  good  chance 
of  losing  his  license.   This  action  may  seem  unfair  to  the  bar  owner,  but 
since  the  bar  owner  makes  his  money  off  the  homosexual,  he  must  join  in 
making  a  stand  against  their  oppression.   Boycotting  and  picketing  various 
bars  have  so  far  proven  to  be  successful. 

In  contrast  to  saloons ,  another  element  to  be  found  in  the  gay  com- 
munity is  the  Church.   However,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  allowed  it- 
self to  become  part  of  this  commiinity.   Many,  many  people  have  deeply 
suffered  because  their  church  has  rejected  them  for  being  homosexual. 
The  church  has  given  the  homosexual  an  immoral  choice  of  either  giving  up 
a  natural  and  beautiful  part  of  his  life  or  not  receiving  church  approval. 
If  the  homosexual  really  believes  in  the  church  dogma  but  also  really  be- 
lieves in  his  own  worth,  then  he  is  forced  to  give  up  one  of  his  beliefs 
but  is  profoundly  unhappy  either  way.   Fortunately,  churches  are  begin- 
ning to  take  their  heads  out  of  the  clouds  and  force  themselves  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  homosexuality.   Any  sexual  behavior,  of  course,  has  never 
been  an  easy  subject  for  churches  to  deal  with.   But  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  a  heterosexual  Catholic  being  ejected  from  her  church  for 
taking  birth  control  pills  and  a  Catholic  being  rejected  for  homosexual 
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behavior.   The  heterosexual  still  has  approval  of  most  of  society,  but  the 
homosexual  now  has  nothing.   No  love  from  heaven  or  earth.   The  result  has 
been  many  suicides.   Someone  should  be  pleased  that  this  leaves  fewer  homo- 
sexuals in  the  world.   Recently,  however,  various  ministers  from  the  es- 
tablished churches  have  been  protesting  the  exclusion  of  homosexuals  from 
their  church.   The  Unitarian  Church  now  officially  welcomes  homosexuals 
into  their  folds — after  much  soul  searching  when  one  of  their  ministers 
was  "fired"  for  admitting  homosexuality.  (Vector,    Sept.  1970,  p.  22-23). 
The  Metropolitan  Community  Church,  which  was  founded  in  Los  Angeles  mainly 
to  serve  the  homosexual  community,  now  has  churches  across  the  country. 
Its  ministers  believe  that  the  Commandment  "Love  Thy  Neighbor"  does  not 
mean  "Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Long  as  He  Isn't  Queer."   They  have  saved  many 
homosexuals  that  would  probably  by  now  be  dead. 

The  Council  on  Religion  and  the  Homosexual  is  also  making  efforts  to 
unite   the  homosexual  and  the  Church.   Based  in  San  Francisco,  CRH  "was 
formed  in  1964  out  of  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  clergymen  of  the 
extent  to  which  homosexuals  had  been  shut  out  of  the  church  and  society." 
The  clergymen  have  joined  with  interested  homosexuals,  heterosexuals,  and 
homophile  organizations  to  disseminate  accurate  information  about  human 
sexuality  through  lectures,  publications,  and  symposia. 

Since  1925  there  are  also  homophile  organizations,  such  as  the  Soci- 
ety for  Individual  Rights,  Daughters  of  Bilitis,  and  the  Mattachine  Soci- 
ety (see  p.  7  ) ,  which  offer  aid  and  comfort  to  homosexuals.   They  provide 
counseling,  social  activities,  legal  support  and  educational  resources. 

The  crucial  question  is  why  does  homosexuality,  which  is  a  small  part 
of  the  total  human  make-up  and  simply  one  of  the  possible  outcomes  of  hu- 
man sexual  development,  frighten  and  disgust  so  many  people?   According 
to  a  Louis  Harris  Poll  released  late  in  1969,  63%  of  this  nation  considers 
homosexuals  harmful  to  American  life.   Homosexuality  is  associated  with 
more  false  mythology  than  any  other  aspect  of  human  behavior.   This  wealth 
of  mythology  is  perpetuated  because  of  a  lack  of  any  objective  literature 
written  on  the  subject  and  because  most  homosexuals  would  prefer  to  stay 
in  the  closet.   Homosexuals  are  a  uniquely  oppressed  minority  group  be- 
cause they  can  easily  "pass  for  white."   Better  to  keep  your  "secret"  if 
it  means  keeping  your  job.   Other  ethnic  minority  groups  have  begun  to 
fight  sooner  for  their  rights  because  it  is  impossible  to  hide  the  minor- 
ity trait  which  is  the  cause  of  their  oppression.   I  would  conjecture 
that  most  people  reading  this  article  work  or  deal  with  homosexuals ,  but 
do  not  recognize  it. 

One  of  the  myths  that  results  from  everyone  hiding  in  his  closet  is 
the  old  stereotype  of  the  homosexual:   If  he's  a  man  then  he  wants  to  be 
a  woman  and  tries  to  parody  the  assigned  feminine  roles,  with  the  reverse 
true  of  a  woman.   The  sissified  Fag  and  the  Bull  Dyke.   These  stereotypes 
do  exist  but  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  homosexual  population. 
But  because  only  this  small  percentage  is  obviously  blatant,  society  as- 
sumes that  all  homosexuals  fit  this  description.   The  truth  is  that  homo- 
sexual personalities  vary  just  like  people.   Some  homosexuals  seem  to 
pass  briefly  through  this  stage  upon  their  initial  awareness  and  accept- 
ance of  their  homosexuality.   The  reason  for  this  is  mainly  that  they 
have  also  learned  society's  stereotype  and  thus  believe  that  this  is  the 
way  to  act.   It  is  interesting  that  these  extremes  in  the  homosexual  pop- 
ulation seem  to  covet  and  act  out  the  worst  characteristics  associated 
with  each  sex.   Because  society  sees  fit  to  assign  strict  and  false  roles 
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to  each  sex  and  stifle  the  individual  personality,  the  blatant  homosexual 
simply  is  acting  out  the  characteristics  of  the  opposite  sex  which  he 
sees  sanctioned  by  society.   Thus  the  male  homosexual,  cast  as  "feminine," 
because  he  loves  men,  spends  an  abnormal  amount  of  time  on  his  grooming, 
flutters  about  like  an  empty-headed  chicken,  practices  playing  "helpless," 
and,  of  course,  giggles  a  lot.   The  lesbian  extreme  assumes  masculine 
roles  by  acting  overly  aggressive,  insensitive,  and  domineering.   This 
is  wrong  not  because  one  sex  is  doing  something  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  opposite  sex  but  because  these  are  offensive  attributes  no  matter 
who  has  them.   If  I  cringe  at  the  sight  of  a  drag  queen,  it  is  because  he 
is  mimicking  outwardly  all  the  shallow  roles  that  have  been  assigned  to 
women.   It  does  seem  amazing  that  a  man  already  designated  inferior  by 
his  sexual  proclivity  would  want  to  be  in  a  worse  plight  by  wishing  to 
pass  outwardly  as  a  woman.   Rather  masochistic? 

Another  widely  held  myth  is  that  homosexuals  are  excessively  sexual 
and  seem  to  have  trouble  controlling  their  impulses.   Because  society  re- 
jects an  individual  in  entirety  for  his  sexual  preference,  it  then  pre- 
sumes that  this  individual  is  only  concerned  with  sexual  activity.   Police 
records  show  that  very  few  sex  crimes  are  committed  by  homosexuals.   Al- 
most all  sex  crimes  are  committed  by  heterosexual  males.   But  let  one  sick 
homosexual  commit  a  sex  crime,  and  all  homosexuals  are  called  sex  maniacs. 
Society  reads  and  hears  HomoSEXUAL.   Because  America  has  always  felt 
queasy  and  embarrassed  by  sex  in  any  context,  one  can  partially  understand 
why  it  blanches  when  it  confronts  a  HomoSEXUAL. 

The  last  and  major  myth  that  should  be  exploded  has  been  introduced 
by  the  dear  Psychiatrists.   Due  to  their  learned  studies  and  in  the  name 
of  progress,  society's  attitudes  about  homosexuals  have  largely  passed 
from  the  criminal  and  sinful  stage  to  the  more  fashionable  "mentally  ill" 
stage.   Instead  of  arresting  the  poor  homosexual,  one  should  pity  him  be- 
cause he  is  sick.   This  new  theory  seems  to  have  frightened  the  public 
rather  than  soothed  it.   If  someone  is  "mentally  ill"  because  of  his  sex- 
ual behavior,  then  God  knows  what  else  he  may  do.   This  insidious  theory 
is  the  result  of  psychiatric  studies — those  of  Irving  Bieber,  Edmund 
Bergler  and  Charles  W.  Socarides  being  the  most  widely  publicized.   These 
studies  were  based  on  a  group  of  psychiatrists'  notes  on  their  homosexual 
patients.   From  these  notes,  Bieber  et  dl   concluded  that  all  homosexuals 
were  mentally  ill.   One  cannot  help  but  shudder  at  this  reasoning,  par- 
ticularly since  psychiatrists  have  assumed  a  God-like  position  in  America. 
It  can  be  granted  that  the  homosexuals  used  for  these  studies  were  or 
thought  they  were  mentally  ill,  or  they  wouldn't  want  to  pay  the  steep 
fees  to  see  a  psychiatrist.   But  if  this  is  assumed,  then  we  also  have 
to  assume  this  is  true  of  a  psychiatrist's  heterosexual  patients.   Does 
that  mean  that  all  heterosexuals  are  sick?   Homosexuals  have  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  psychiatrists'  offices  to  be  "cured"  of  their  homo- 
sexuality, and  that  often  is  not  the  problem  for  which  they  consulted  a 
psychiatrist.   But  who  can  dispute  a  psychiatrist  if  he  tells  you  that 
you  are  sick?   (See  Time,    10/31/69,  p.  66-67,  for  a  panel  debate  which 
does. ) 

Until  recently,  the  only  studies  available  on  homosexuals  were  based 
on  psychiatric  patients  or  those  in  criminal  institutions.   The  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  can  be  credited  with  financing  more  comprehen- 
sive, objective  research  in  this  area.   An  assigned  Task  Force  has  re- 
cently published  their  final  conclusions  and  recommendations.   Like  most 
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task  forces,  the  main  conclusion  was  that  more  research  was  needed,  but 
they  did  recommend  legal  reform.   NIMH  has  also  financed  a  study  being 
done  by  the  Institute  of  Sexual  Research.   This  study,  billed  as  "the 
most  extensive  study  of  gay  life  yet  undertaken,"  will  be  based  on  in- 
depth  interviews  with  approximately  1,040  homosexual  subjects  in  the  San 
Francisco  Gay  Area.   They  have  made  an  effort  to  interview  homosexuals  who 
have  never  been  part  of  the  organized  gay  scene. 

That  I  have  neglected  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  female  homosexuality 
has  not  been  an  oversight.   Although  female  homosexuality  is  possibly  as 
prevalent  as  male  homosexuality  in  the  country,  it  has  some  major  facets 
that  make  it  almost  a  distinct  topic.   For  example,  the  bar  scene  and  le- 
gal harassment  are  not  particularly  relevant.   Despite  its  prevalence,  it 
has  been  generally  ignored  in  homosexual  literature,  which  like  everything 
in  this  country,  is  male  dominated.   After  all,  in  "homosexuality,"  the 
"homo"  refers  to  same,  not  man.   The  largest  body  of  literature  on  les- 
bians is  merely  cheap  pornography  sold  to  heterosexual  males.   Anyone  into 
Women's  Liberation  knows  the  reason  for  this  neglect:   the  male  chauvinism 
of  a  sexist  society.   As  one  author  (male)  of  a  popular  book  on  homosex- 
uality says,  "It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  comments  about  female  ho- 
mosexuality, since  we  can  learn  some  important  things  about  male  behavior 
from  studying  the  behavior  of  the  female  homosexual."   There  is  the  clas- 
sic story  of  the  lesbian  who  kept  getting  passed  by  on  job  promotions  be- 
cause her  employer  assumed  that  since  she  was  female  she  would  soon  be 
getting  married,  having  babies,  etc.   The  woman  wanted  to  tell  her  em- 
ployer not  to  worry  on  this  accoxont  because  she  was  a  lesbian,  but  knew 
she  would  be  fired  if  she  did.   Damned  if  you  do,  and  damned  if  you  don't. 
It  is  more  pertinent  to  study  lesbians  in  the  context  of  Women's  Libera- 
tion--since  they  are  more  oppressed  as  women  than  as  homosexuals.   The 
best  book  written  in  this  area  is  a  recent  compilation  of  essays  put  out 
by  the  Free  Women's  Press  in  Berkeley  (see  p.  6  ) .   There  is  also  a  book 
about  lesbians,  forthcoming  1971  {McCall's)    by  Phyllis  Lyon  (Asst.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Sex  and  Drug  Forum  at  the  Glide  Foundation  in  S.F.) 
and  Del  Martin  (Council  on  Religion  and  the  Homosexual  and  co-founder  of 
Daughters  of  Bilitis)  which  should  provide  valuable  insights.   See  their 
article  on  Lesbianism  in  Motive,    March-April  1969,  p.  61. 

Gay  _is  just  a  three  letter  word.   Homosexuality  has  been,  is,  and 
shall  be  one  variation  of  sexual  behavior  within  the  total  society.   Clear 
away  all  the  mythology,  and  then  calmly  ask  yourself  why  you  reject  and 
cause  pain  to  another  human  being  simply  because  his  sexual  behavior  dif- 
fers from  yours .   Do  you  fear  that  by  accepting  homosexual  behavior  in 
others  you  must  practice  it  yourself?   Can  you  only  accept  Jews  by  con- 
verting to  the  Jewish  faith?   Or  could  the  fear  come  from  H.  L.  Mencken's 
definition  of  puritanism:   "The  haunting  fear  that  someone,  somewhere  may 
be  happy"? 

Come  on,  People--don't  be  s^elfish — let  the  sun  shine  in  on  everybody ' 
garden. 
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Is  that  all  there  is?  Because 
if  that's  all  thers  is  . . . 


Juris  "Prudence? 

byGIL  McNAMEE 


In  any  discussion  of  homosexuality  and  the  law,  it  should  be  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  that  homosexuality  itself  is  not  illegal — that 
it  is  not  against  the  law  to  be  sexually  attracted  to  a  member  of  one's 
own  sex.  Certain  acts  connected  with  it,  however,  are.  It  should  also 
be  understood  that  these  acts  are  illegal  whether  they  are  performed  by 
a  homosexual  or  a  heterosexual  and  whether  they  are  married  to  each  other 
or  not.   The  acts  are  covered  in  the  statutes  against  sodomy. 

We  find  many  different  interpretations  of  the  word,  sodomy.   Instead, 
a  statute  may  use  the  phrase  "crime  against  nature;"  another  "buggery;" 
sometimes  the  terms  are  used  in  combination  with  other  expressions :   "un- 
natural intercourse,"  "lascivious  acts,"  "carnal  copulation,"  and  "sexual 
perversion."   In  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  some  courts  only  desig- 
nate sodomy  as  meaning  anal  intercourse,  while  others  have  redefined  the 
laws  to  include  fellatio  or  cunnilingus. 

Enactments  against  sexual  deviation  have  their  origin  in  early  Judeo- 
Christian  religious  law  which  were  tantamount  to  secular  law.   (Thomas 
Szasz  states  that  the  sodomy  laws  have  lost  their  secular  justification 
if  they  ever  had  it--generally  heterosexuality  was  valued  for  procreation 
and  the  survival  of  the  species;  today  our  survival  is  "threatened  by 
too  much  procreation,  not  by  too  little!")   The  Code  of  Theodosius  called 
for  burning  at  the  stake  of  one  who  practiced  sodomy.   Justinian  called 
for  the  extremest  of  punishments  and  really  believed  that  buggery  caused 
earthquakes.   Roman  law,  of  course,  influenced  legislation  all  over  Europe. 
In  1290  in  England,  sodomists  were  buried  alive.   Henry  VIII  transferred 
the  jurisdiction  over  sodomy  from  religion  to  the  State,  and  hundreds  met 
death  as  a  result  of  this  law.   Punishment  often  took  the  form  of  flog- 
ging, exile,  castration,  and  even  exclusion  from  the  sacraments.   Later 
the  Victorians  changed  the  sentence  to  anywhere  from  ten  years  to  life 
imprisonment.   It  would  take  the  Wolfenden  Report  and  ten  years  of  debate 
to  remove  the  laws  from  the  books,  and  England  in  July,  1967,  joined 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
all  of  which  have  no  laws  against  private  homosexual  relationships  between 
consensual  adults.   Only  Finland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan  countries 
have  laws  against  these  acts.   And  in  those  countries,  the  maximum  penalty 
is  just  five  years'  imprisonment. 

In  the  United  States  it's  an  entirely  different  story!   Probably  be- 
cause of  our  Puritan  background.   Every  state  but  Illinois  has  laws  and 
punishments  for  sodomy  which  vary  from  state  to  state;  indeed,  there  is 
almost  as  much  variance  in  the  different  sex  laws  and  the  penalties  as 
there  is  in  the  judicial  interpretations  of  sodomy,   Lewis  Maddocks  of 
the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  said  that  it  seems  the  only  sex 
acts  which  are  legal  are  the  most  common  position  in  married  sexual  inter- 
course, masturbation  in  private,  and  nocturnal  emissions!   He  estimates 
that  95%  of  adult  males  have  violated  one  or  more  sex  laws. 
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Penalties  range  anywhere  from  $500  fine  to  life  imprisonment.   (On  Ap- 
ril 17,  1969,  Frank  Hartley  was  shot  in  the  head  by  police  in  Berkeley  when 
he  tried  to  escape  the  entrapment  squad.   This  is  a  "penalty"  not  listed  on 
the  books.   The  ruling  in  the  case?   justifiable  homicide!)   In  California 
the  penalty  usually  varies  from  not  less  than  a  year  up  to  fifteen  years. 
As  indicated  before,  Illinois  has  removed  the  laws  governing  sexual  rela- 
tions between  consenting  adults  in  private.   Other  states  are  considering 
this  as  well.   It  is  reported  that  Connecticut  will  abolish  hers  next  year. 
The  hopes  of  California  homophile  groups  are  in  Assemblymen  Willie  Brown 
and  John  Burton,  who  have  submitted  draft  legislation  to  this  effect  in 
the  California  Legislature. 

But  the  removal  of  the  laws  against  consensual  sodomy  is  only  the 
first  step.   There  are  in  the  statutes  of  all  states,  in  addition  to  the 
sodomy  laws,  a  number  of  obscurely-worded  laws  which  are  used  against  the 
male  homosexual.   (Although  some  laws  imply  penalties  against  the  behavior 
of  female  homosexuals,  the  social  and  sexual  mores  of  lesbians  almost  pre- 
clude their  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  homosexuality  and  the  law.) 
The  male  homosexual  living  in  Illinois  has  not  noticed  any  considerable 
changes  in  his  way  of  life  since  the  abolition  of  the  private  sodomy  law. 

The  majority  of  arrests  of  homosexuals  involve   the  laws  pertaining 
to  disorderly  conduct,  solicitation,  lewd  and  lascivious  behavior,  and 
vagrancy.   The  enforcement  of  these  laws  is  erratic,  and  changes,  it  seems, 
according  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  person  involved,  the  availability 
of  police  manpower  at  the  moment,  local  pressures,  personal  prejudices  of 
officials,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  an  election  year! 

With  these  "catch-all"  laws,  police  harassment  and  soliciting,  which 
comes  under  the  disorderly  conduct  statute,  must  be  discussed.   The  staff 
of  UCLA's  Law  Review   in  1966  published  an  excellent  study  of  police  and 
judicial  practices  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  connection  with  the  consenting 
adult  homosexual.   The  study  reveals  that  complaints  to  the  police  about 
homosexuals  by  heterosexuals  are  very  rare,  and  that  the  majority  of  homo- 
sexual arrests  rely  on  "decoys."   These  decoys  are  policemen,  usually 
young  and  attractive,  who  wear  tight  fitting  Levis  and  act  the  way  they 
believe  homosexuals  act,  station  themselves  in  parks,  theaters,  bars,  and 
public  restrooms  and  make  arrests  for  soliciting.   When  the  case  comes 
before  the  court,  the  judge  naturally  believes  the  police  officer's  story. 
Quite  often,  two  policemen  work  as  a  team,  the  one  staying  out  of  sight 
until  the  arrest  is  made;  therefore,  there  will  be  two  against  one  when 
facing  the  court.   The  study  points  out  that  "although  police  department 
policy  may  forbid  enticement  and  solicitation  by  the  decoy,  policy  is  not 
consistent  with  practice."   This  type  of  police  action  by  vice  squads  is 
practiced  all  over  the  country.   In  S.F.,  Macy's  voyeuring  guards  peeked 
at  men  in  the  restroom,  and  had  40  arrested  on  felony  (15  years)  charges. 
Several  years  ago  in  Florida,  police  paid  college  boys  to  act  as  decoys 
to  trap  homosexuals  at  ten  dollars  a  head. 

Often  the  police  employ  the  use  of  peep-holes ,  hidden  cameras ,  and 
two-way  mirrors ,  mainly  in  restrooms ,  spying  on  the  innocent  and  guilty 
alike.   The  vagrancy  statutes  give  excuses  for  the  arrest  of  anyone,  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  police,  remains  in  restrooms  too  long,  or  who  even 
walks  on  the  streets  late  at  night.   Decoys  are  also  used  by  state  liquor 
agents  who  frequent  gay  bars  and  solicit  invitations  which  can  later  be 
used  to  revoke  a  bar's  liquor  license. 
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Homophile  groups  list  other  police  harassments:   marked  patrol  cars, 
red  lights  flashing,  parked  in  front  of  gay  bars;  identification  checked 
as  customers  leave;  arrests  made  for  minor  traffic  violations  and  jay- 
walking.  Sometimes  officers  check  the  bars  for  health  and  fire  regula- 
tions or  for  minors  when  the  bars  are  crowded,  of  course. 

After  an  arrest  is  made  for  a  sexual  violation,  the  defendant  is 
usually  released  on  $500  bail,  and  advised  to  hire  a  lawyer.   There  seem 
to  be  lists  of  special  lawyers  at  the  station  who  make  arrangements  for 
bail  and  promise  no  publicity  connected  with  the  case,  generally  advise 
a  court  trial  rather  than  a  jury  trial  and  assure  the  person  that  they 
can  arrange  for  an  "understanding"  judge.   Their  fees  are  generally  be- 
tween $1000  and  $1500. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  felonies  are  reduced  to  misdemeanors — usu- 
ally a  fine  between  $50  and  $125.   Felony  convictions  involve  ordinarily 
a  jail  sentence  usually  between  one  and  three  months,  a  suspended  jail 
sentence,  fines  averaging  $200,  and  sometimes  probation.   None  of  these 
seems  particularly  punitive;  it  is  "non- judicial"  punishment  which  is  the 
hardest  to  take.   As  pointed  out  before,  secrecy  of  the  arrest  is  promised, 
but  in  truth,  his  landlord  and  his  place  of  employment  are  informed,  and 
he  is  usually  dismissed  from  his  job.   In  some  states,  California  included, 
there  are  statutes  which  require  life-long  registration  of  arrested  homo- 
sexuals, and  they  must  report  each  change  of  residence.   His  "mistake," 
therefore,  follows  him  from  town  to  town,  job  to  job;  and  there  is  always 
that  fear  that  even  in  his  new  environment  they  may  learn  that  he  is  a 
"pansy,"  "queer,"  "faggot,"  "pervert."   There  have  been  many  cases  of 
suicides  following  these  arrests. 

The  light  sentences  doled  out  by  the  courts  are  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  recognizes  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  homosexual 
acts.   They  have  long  realized  the  inappropriateness  of  long  jail  sent- 
ences because  of  the  high  incidence  of  homosexuality  among  prisoners. 
The  judge  sees  the  defendant  as  being  mentally  ill,  in  need  of  psychiatric 
help  rather  than  a  jail  sentence.   (Unfortunately,  a  discussion  of  homo- 
sexuals and  the  law  must  preclude  any  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  "disease"  theory.   I  refer  the  reader  to  the  brief  of  the  Boutilier 
Deportation  case  listed  in  the  bibliography  and  also  sections  of  the 
Wolfenden  Report.)   All  theories,  however,  make  it  clear  that  homosexu- 
ality is  not  a  matter  of  choice. 

The  Wolfenden  Commission,  the  American  Law  Institute  and  the  Ninth 
International  Congress  on  Criminal  Law  all  point  out  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  laws  against  homosexual  sex  behavior.   These  studies,  in  effect, 
say  that  the  area  of  private  morals  is  none  of  the  law's  business.   Last 
year's  report  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's  Task  Force 
on  Homosexuality  points  out  that  changes  in  the  laws  would  contribute  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  homosexual  population,  would  serve  to  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  blackmail;  and  would  tend  to  encourage  revision  in  cer- 
tain governmental  regulations  concerning  employment  and  dismissal  of  known 
homosexuals.   This  report  also  points  out  that  the  repeal  would  not  affect 
the  sanctions  against  any  behavior  which  violates  public  decency  or  in- 
volves minors.   Homophile  groups  go  along  with  this  with  the  additional 
requirement  that  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  take  care  that  fairness 
and  due  process  are  observed. 

In  my  readings  I  found  many  good  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  affecting  private,  adult  consensual  homosexual  behavior.   The  most 
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logical  ones  are  found  in  an  essay  by  Gilbert  Cantor,  a  counsel  to  homo- 
phile  organizations  and  lecturer  on  the  legal  aspects  of  homosexuality. 
(See  the  bibliography.)   I  rephrase  his  and  add  others: 

1.  The  laws  are  ineffective  and  cannot  change  a  person's  sexual  incli- 
nations . 

2.  They  are  capricious:   sodomy  laws  are  mainly  applied  to  homosexual- 
ity, and  principally,  male  homosexuality.   There  is  too  much  vari- 
ance in  both  the  laws  themselves,  their  enforcement,  and  the  punish- 
ment. 

3.  When  enforced,  the  laws  have  adverse  effect  on  the  character  and 
behavior  of  the  homosexual.   He  knows  his  acts  are  disapproved  of, 
and  the  need  for  concealment  and  the  emotional  strain  caused  by 
being  in  violation  of  the  law  creates  new  problems  for  himself  and, 
thereby,  society  in  general. 

4.  In  order  to  live  in  the  "social  paradise  of  acceptable  behavior," 
society  in  general  labels  anything  else  as  deviance.   The  sex  laws 
support  this  bias  and  create  additional  prejudices.   It  is  true 
that  many  people  are  revolted  by  homosexuality,  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment for  making  it  a  crime!   Even  Will  Herberg  in  The  National  Ob- 
server  feels  that  even  though  homosexuality  is  "pathological,  de- 
viant, a  perversion  and  a  vice,  it  doesn't  follow  that  it  be  made 
punishable  by  law." 

5 .  The  argument  that  only  by  the  use  of  decoys  can  the  laws  be  enforced 
seems  enough  reason  for  the  revision  of  the  laws.   Police  entrap- 
ment and  enticement  foster  rather  than  prevent  the  crime,  particu- 
larly when  the  intent  to  commit  it  begins  in  the  mind  of  the  officer 
who  approaches  the  homosexual  in  order  to  be  solicited.   Patrolling 
by  uniformed  lawmen  would  achieve  the  same  effect  without  outraging 
public  decency. 

6.  If  the  solicitation  by  a  homosexual  is  refused  by  the  heterosexual, 
it  involves  merely  an  "annoyance."   A  simple  "No!"  would  suffice. 
With  all  the  annoyances  one  has  to  face  in  today's  world,  should 
this  one  be  worthy  of  criminal  law  attention? 

7.  Since  much  of  the  solicitation  goes  unnoticed  by  most  heterosexuals, 
and  since  the  majority  of  arrests  results  from  police  decoy,  it 
seems  that  this  is  an  expenditure  of  public  funds  that  local  govern- 
ments can  ill  afford,  particularly  when  there  are  so  many  serious 
crimes  which  do  require  police  attention. 

Yes,  it  is^  time  for  reconsideration  of  these  laws.   There  must  be  a 
legal  code  which  is  consistent  with  the  changing  sociosexual  mores  and 
folkways  of  our  culture. 
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It  was  a  saying 
of  Bion,    that  though 
the  boys   throw 
stones  at  frogs 
in  sport,   yet  the 
frogs  do  not  die 
in  sport  but 
in  earnest. 

— Plutarch 
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The  Androgynous 

Mystique  by  bonne  THOREEN 


There  is  not  a  man  among    [us]   who  when  he  heard 
the  proposal  would  deny  or  would  not  acknowledge  that 
this  meeting  and  melting  into  one  another^    this  becom- 
ing one  instead  of  twoy   was   the  very  expression  of 
his  ancient  need.      And  the  reason  is   that  human  na- 
ture was  originally  one  and  we  were  a  whole,   and  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is  called  love.      There 
was  a  time... when  we  were  one,   hut  now  because  of  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  God  has  dispersed  us. 

— Plato,  Symposium 


UNISEX  is  a  term  which  has  been  coined  by  the  fashion  world  and  refers 
to  designs  in  dress,  shoes,  hair-styles  and  accessories  which  are  worn  by 
both  men  and  women.   It  does  not  mean  a  copy  of  a  design  made  to  suit  wo- 
men and  a  copy  made  to  suit  men,  but  rather  one  item  which  either  men  or 
women  may  wear.   With  the  noticeable  increase  in  unisex  fashions,  it 
strikes  me  that  unisex  is  a  very  viable  notion  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
human  condition  as  well  as  to  its  frippery.   In  this  extended  context,  uni- 
sex means  a  depolarization  of  sex  roles  and  activities;  none  being  pre- 
scribed exclusively  for  men  or  for  women,  but  all  roles  open  to  both  sexes. 

This  concept  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  overriding  goals  of  both  the 
Women's  Liberation  and  Gay  Liberation  movements.   Women's  Liberation  may 
be  defined  a  Wo-Men's  Liberation,  or  total  sexist  liberation  for  all.   The 
implication  being  that  women  do  not  wish  to  inherit  or  appropriate  the  male 
world,  but  rather  that  the  liberation  of  women  requires  a  liberation  of  men 
and  means  a  free  exchange  of  male/female  roles,  just  as  unisex  in  fashion 
implies  a  free  exchange  of  designs.   Any  role  can  be  thought  of  as  a  de- 
sign, and  in  \anisexual  fashion  terms  this  design  is  available  to  whomever 
likes  and  fits  it.   The  exercise  of  this  liberty  requires  a  complete  change 
in  our  social  values  system.   This  involves  a  reorganization  of  manners, 
disintegration  of  the  old  fashioned  monosexual  dominance  theory  along  with 
the  magnetic  theory  that  only  sexual  opposites  attract.   But  attract  to 
what?   The  integration  of  opposites — unisexual  consummation.   The  free  in- 
terchange of  all  legendary  male/female  roles  allows  the  individual  greater 
freedom  to  develop  his  entire  person  and  thereby  enables  him  to  contribute 
and  to  receive  more  from  life's  variety.   The  exchange,  along  with  the  im- 
plied social  sanction,  obviously  frees  the  individual  from  the  guilt  con- 
nected with  trying  to  play  a  prescribed  role,  not  digging  it,  and  conse- 
quently not  playing  it  well.         , 
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Some  practical  ramifications:   no  genderized  positions  in  business  and 
industry,  no  social  cliques  defined  strictly  by  sex,  all  recreational  ac- 
tivities open  to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms.   The  traditional  demand  for 
polarized  roles  in  the  home  would  be  abolished  because  women  would  no  longer 
need  to  be  protected  from  without,  the  pill  protecting  them  from  within. 
There  is  nothing  innate  in  womanhood  which  makes  her  a  better  cook  and 
housekeeper  than  man.   There  is  nothing  innate  in  manhood  which  makes  him 
more  capable  of  earning  the  bread  than  baking  it.   Childbearing  notwith- 
standing, we  stand  on  equal  ground,  ready  to  pick,  choose  and  exchange. 
(We  trust  women  will  have  the  decency  not  to  foist  sublimated  uterine-envy 
on  men ' s  creations . ) 

In  the  gay  context,  unisex  does  not  allow  for  a  butch/femme  dichotomy 
either.   Furthermore,  the  unisex  idea  in  fashion  is  very  relevant  to  the 
homosexual  because  it  allows  him  to  display  a  degree  of  masculinity  or  fem- 
ininity without  social  censure.   And,  ideally,  he  is  free  to  choose  and  dis- 
play his  roles,  to  develop  his  personality  and  to  contribute  to  a  meaning- 
ful relationship  without  guilt.   But  the  extension  of  unisex  unique  to  homo- 
sexuals is  this:   maleness  and  femaleness  dissolve.   Genderization  is  a 
physiological  burden  which  is  psychologically  dissolved  by  the  fact  of  homo- 
sexuality, and  only  reassumed  as  the  individual  chooses  to  adopt  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  of  sexuality  his  particular  relationship  offers.   In  a 
unisexual  world,  a  gay  can  also  recognize  his  latent  heterosexuality .   In 
fact,  after  the  revolution  the  terms  homosexual  and  heterosexual  will  be 
irrelevant. 

They  are  satis f-Led  if  they  are  allcwed  to  live  with 

one  another,   uriwedded;   and  such  a  nature  is  prone  to 

love  and  ready   to  return   love,    always  embracing  that 

which  is  akin  to  him.      ^^    ^       r. 

— Plato,  Symposium 
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V^N  t  where  the  medium  isthe  message 


Project  ONE,  is  a  big  yellow  honeycomb  building  at  10th  and  Howard  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  a  communications  network,  a  data  bank,  a  learning 
center,  a  mediascape.  It  is  what  an  "information  scientist"  could  conjure 
up  if  he  were  part  alchemist,  part  anarchist,  and  totally  turned  on.  Here 
a  synergizing  group  of  people  are  spreading  informational,  artistic,  and 
environmental  wealth  because  they  believe  in  community  involvement  and  the 
sharing  of  alternative  life  styles. 

The  ONE  building  is  a  five-floor  renovated  candy  factory  (like  the 
Ghirardelli  building,  except  that  here  people  do  things  instead  of  consume 
things.)   ONE  houses  artists,  ecologists,  teachers,  craftsmen,  musicians, 
lawyers,  doctors,  computer  scientists,  writers — and  people  too  unique  to 
label  at  all.   Because  the  building  is  so  huge,  and  leased  at  a  commercial 
rate,  the  cost  of  space  to  each  tenant  is  relatively  low.   But  more  impor- 
tant, the  ONE  "commune"  is  a  storehouse  of  shared  energy:   intellectual, 
emotional,  material.   Tools,  knowledge,  creativity  are  exchanged.   Each 
benefits  from  each;  all  are  richer. 

Among  the  many  services  at  ONE  are  Dr.  Joel  Fort's  "Center  for  Special 
Social  and  Health  Problems"  (one  of  the  most  revolutionary  and  humanistic 
care  centers  in  existence);  Symbas  School,  a  non-curricul\am  project  and  ed- 
ucation center;  and  the  famous  San  Francisco  Switchboard,  offering  connec- 
tions to  information  and  service  sources,  as  well  as  a  Music  Switchboard 
and  an  Education  Switchboard. 

It  was  nice  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  energy  of  ONE,  this  place 
where  people  don't  say,  "After   the  revolution..."  because  they're  doing  it. 

(CW) 
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LEAF  THESE 


Hitchhiker's  Handbook:     A  Most  Unusual  Guide   to  Hitchhiking  in  the  United 
States.      Grimm,  Tom.   Vagabond  Press,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  83,  Laguna  Beach,  Ca. 
92652.   1970.   72  p.  $2.00  (Paperback)  -<j>. 

Thumb  Tripping:      A  Novel.      Mitchell,  Don.   Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  ^^^ 
1969,  1970.   182  p.  $5.95. 


^ 


Turning  the  square  world  on  to  the  joys  of  hitchhiking  is  a  laudable  goal, 
especially  at  this  juncture,  when  such  leading  lights  as  Police  Chief 
Alfred  Nelder  of  S.F.  are  attempting  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to 
the  friendly  and  ecologically  sound  institution  of  free-wheeling.   But  the 
possibility  that  anyone  would  pack  a  white  shirt  and  tie  in  his  knapsack, 
along  with  specially  printed  "thank  you"  cards,  complete  with  name  and 
address,  to  hand  out  to  the  drivers,   seems  pathetically  remote.  Hitch- 
hiker's Handbook   is  a  handly  little  packet  of  information  all  the  same, 
running  the  gamut  from  tips  on  the  psychology  and  techniques  of  hitchhik- 
ing--stare  directly  at  the  drivers  as  they  approach,  thereby  increasing 
their  automatic  guilt  feelings  about  not  picking  you  up — to  the  specific 
regulations,  as  well  as  police  "attitudes"  toward  hitchhiking  in  the  var- 
ious states.   (Hitchhiking  i_s  legal  in  all  but  4  states,  and  one  city  and 
county,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.)   In  keeping  with  the  general  naivete  of  the 
book,  after  admitting  that  he  doubts  that  "most  girls"  could  hitchhike 
alone  safely  in  the  U.S.,  the  male  chauvinist  continues  blithely  to  put 
all  the  responsibility  on  the  "girl"  if  she  is  abused:  "Of  course,  it 
all  depends  on  the  girl... I  have  met  some  very  hardy,  determined,  indivi- 
dualistic hitchhiking  females  traveling  alone.   Undoubtedly  they  could 
tour  the  U.S.  unharmed."   Undoubtedly. 

For  Tom  Grimm  never  to  have  had  one  really  freaky  experience  in  11 
years  of  hitchhiking  must  be  something  of  a  record.   But  for  Gary  and 
Chay,  the  hitchhikers  in  Thumb   Tripping ^    to  have  had  nothing  but,  during 
one  summer  of  hitching  up  and  down  the  California  coast,  seems  equally 
improbable.  Thumb   Tripping   is  less  about  hitchhiking  than  it  is  about 
people  on  various  bad  trips.   The  author  has  discovered  that  the  fixed 
codes  and  pat  answers  of  the  hip  culture  can  make  for  as  much  conformity 
(and  deformity)  as  those  of  the  straight  culture.   False  notes  abound. 
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particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the  book.   But  the  focus  sharpens,  es- 
pecially with  the  deterioration  of  Gary  and  Chay's  relationship,  as  Gary 
realizes  that  Chay's  total  acceptance  of  everyone  and  everything  that 
falls  hqr  way  results  not  from  some  mystical  enlightenment,  but  from  the 
fact  that  she  makes  no  judgments,  no  decisions,  no  distinctions.   She 
doesn't  act,  but  is  only  acted  upon.   She  is  super-cool,  because  she  is 
a  non-person.   The  descriptions  of  drug  experiences  are  convincing,  but 
as  with  the  hitchhiking,  they  are  all  one  side  of  the  coin,  the  negative 
side.   It's  true  that  there  are  that  kind;  but  there  are  the  other  kind 
too. 

— Eeviewer  Melinda  Schroeder  of  Brooklyn  Public  Library  got  her  MHS  on  the 
Northern  California  coast  with  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  common  sense,    luck  and 
steel-toed  hiking  boots. 

Teg's   1994:     An  Anticipation  of  the  Near  Future.      Theobald,  Robert  and 
Jean  Scott.   1970.   Order  from  Personalized  Secretarial  Service,  5045  N. 
12th  St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85014.   $5.00.   115  p. 

Reviewer  Bob  Stilger  of  Alternative  Press  Index  flew  to  Japan 
with  Teg.  We  publish  his  review  from  the  east  as  an  alterna- 
tive  to  Mary  Sasse  's  in  the  July-August  SYNERGY. 

A  glimpse  there — eleven  people  blowing  grass;  next  slide — seven  people  in 
a  rowboat;  now  a  sister  flying  in  a  tree,  but  turn  the  knob  and  three  geese 
and  a  gander  float  by.   Be  cautious — we're  surrounded — we  surround  our- 
selves.  We  try  to  reach  out  to  express  and  discover  ourselves,  but  i  feel 
blocked  at  so  many  turns.   Those  people--how  do  i  relate  to  them?   What 
do  we  have  in  common.   How  will  i  understand  what  they  have  to  say:   how 
will  they  understand  what  i  have  to  say?   Expression,  medium,  words,  sym- 
bols:  mind  f**k. 

People  to  relate  to;  also  high  around  me  are  piles  of  books  and  maga- 
zines and  slides  and  movies — so  many  neatly  catalogued  and  indexed  mounds. 
So  much  information — so  many  thoughts — they  grow  higher  each  day.   Will  i 
have  anytime  to  do  anything  except  search? 

I'm  sorry,  Mary,  Teg's    1994   does  not  speak  to  me  about  the  future,  it 
speaks  about  now.   1994  is  not  a  temporal  period;  it  is  a  spirit  of  mind. 
While  Theobald  and  Scott  offer  some  interesting  conceptions  of  future  in- 
stitutions, i  understand  the  main  focus  of  the  book  to  be  mediums  of  inter- 
course . 

We  begin  to  analyze  something — maybe  an  action,  maybe  a  thought,  maybe 
something  we  said  or  thought  or  did.   We  define  the  problem,  find  terms 
whose  usage  we  understand  and  begin.   Our  analysis  is  hooked  into  a  con- 
ceptual framework  with  a  hook  which  we  use  as  a  handle:   we  analyze  vis- 
a-vis    that  framework.   We  have  logical  thoughts — but  what  we  analyze  slips 
more  into  the  framework  and  further  from  us.   We  can  put  the  object  of 
our  analysis  into  perspective. 

Wait — something  happened — the  framework  just  turned  into  a  box,  and 
we're  inside.   The  problems  we've  been  discussing  exist  only  within  that 
framework  which  defines  them.   The  framework  defines  itself  too — it's  not 
open  to  our  logical  analysis.   But  now,  just  now  something  happened,  and 
we  need  to  get  beyond  the  framework;  it's  served  us  well  until  now,  but 
we ' ve  got  to  move  beyond . 
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So  we  let  our  minds  wander — hook  them  onto  a  breeze  and  fly  like 
kites,  we  slip  past  the  framework — we're  not  logical  now  because  logic 
only  exists  in  frames.   We  abandon  our  preconceptions  and  barriers  and 
voice  thoughts  that  we  don't  understand  ourselves--we  help  each  other 
extend  and  develop  them.   Sometimes  new  patterns  and  frameworks  emerge... 

But  that's  rough  too.   Sure,  it's  nice  to  let  your  mind  wander,  but 
even  that  can  become  a  chore,  a  duty.   Sometimes  we've  got  to  IS.   We've 
got  to  let  it  all  down  and  not  analyze  or  wander  and  just  be  where  we 
are  and  feel  and  enjoy  it.   We've  got  to  be  with  people  we  love  and 
trust — people  with  whom  we  share  certain  preceptions  of  reality.   We  com- 
municate by  touch — by  sense — by  feel.   When  i 'm  with  my  people  we  know 
enough  about  each  other  that  we  can  accept  each  other  and  IS^.   Please 
touch  someone  today. 

Teg  works  with  these  three  mediiims  of  expression — she  calls  them 
INTER,  OUTER,  and  SITUATIONAL.   She  comes  to  learn  new  things  about  their 
potentials  and  limitations  because  of  the  way  in  which  she  experiences 
them.   I  experienced  it  with  her. 

Everywhere  there's  more  oozing  in;  splat!   There's  a  new  drop  on  the 
pile.   We  keep  talking  and  writing  and  uncovering  new  facts  and  fantasies. 
Where  and  how  and  when  do  they  all  fit  it?   Hand  me  a  shovel  and  turn  the 
know;  we've  got  to  move.   It's  not  enough  to  simply  classify  and  divide 
into  piles — each  one  of  us  has  to  find  the  information  which  has  personal 
value.   We  need  to  create  synergenic  movements:   paths  to  higher  levels 
of  integration  and  understanding. 

I  don't  want  distinctions  to  dissolve  problems.   So  many  times  we 
make  symbols  for  distinctions  which  are  made  by  the  symbols.   I  can't  per- 
ceive the  nature  of  a  whole  thing  by  looking  at  parts  which  are  without 
real  distinction.   We  need  synergenic  exchanges — not  euthropic  falsifica- 
tions of  reality. 

Teg  begins  to  deal  with  the  piles — to  sort  her  way  through — to  per- 
ceive the  need  for  new  systems  of  information  exchange.   She  doesn't  have 
the  answers;  we  have  to  discover  them  together.   She  does  begin  to  show 
some  of  the  problems . 

Move  along  with  Teg.   If  you  need  to  analyze  everything  Theobald  and 
Scott  say — do  that  later.   Now,  let  your  mind  wander  and  OUTER  around. 
Sisters  and  brothers,  don't  read  Teg's    1994;    interact  with  it.   Let  it 
carry  and  carry  it. 

Stimulation  of  new  thoughts  and  responses .   Struggle ,  love ,  create ! 


Sex  Marchers.  Poland,  Jefferson.  1968.  Elysium,  Inc.,  Publishers,  5436 
Fernwood  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90027.  Available  from  Sun  West,  P.O.  Box 
85204,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90072,  $5.95  postpaid. 

A  fascinating  book  by  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sexual  Freedom  League. 
When  I  began  reading  it  I  was  rather  cynical ,  since  most  of  what  I  knew 
about  him  and  the  League  was  second-hand  from  reading  the  often  sensa- 
tional accounts  in  the  underground  and  overground  media.   But  I  became 
more  impressed  as  I  read  and  eventually  decided  I  agreed  with  most  of  the 
book.   The  SFL  originally  started  out  by  advocating  all  kinds  of  sexual 
freedom  for  everyone,  as  long  as  it  is  completely  voluntary.   They  cham- 
pioned women's  liberation  and  gay  liberation  long  before  those  became  the 
relatively  popular  causes  they  are  today.   In  recent  years  my  impression 
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is  that  they  have  become  mainly  a  sex  orgy  club  whose  chief  emphasis  is 
on  their  nude  parties — a  perfectly  legitimate  form  of  activity,  if  that 
happens  to  be  your  trip.   Nevertheless,  it  is  a  come-down  from  their  pre- 
vious multiple-cause  approach  (they  had  always  had  nude  parties,  but  that 
was  just  one  of  their  activities)  and  their  idealism,  both  of  which  come 
through  in  this  book. 

An  anthology,  the  book  ranges  from  Art  Hoppe's  defense  of  skinny- 
dipping  to  Jeff  Poland's  defense  of  his  own  bisexuality,  from  the  New 
York  SFL's  leaflet  calling  for  legalized  prostitution  (if  it  is  completely 
voluntary  and  coupled  with  a  VD  control  program)  to  Steve  Wagner's  defense 
of  pornography.   Sam  Sloan's  inside  account  of  an  orgy  is  both  fascinat- 
ing and  hilarious  (perhaps  unintentionally) ,  and  the  final  chapter  is  a 

directory  of  sex  and  nudist  organizations.   ,, •  ,  -.    -.     r-  /^t^t^tv 

^  ^  — Michael  J.  Spencer  (SFPL) 


The  Mass  Psychology  of  Fascism.      Reich,  Wilhelm.   Farrar,  forthcoming  Dec. 
1970.   $8.95. 

At  last  this  40  year  old  classic  analysis  of  fascism  (and  the  repressive 
socio-sexual  nature  of  modern  society  generally)  has  been  reissued.   While 
most  of  Reich's  other  important  works  had  been  republished  in  recent  years, 
this  basic  title  had  not,  for  some  inexplicable  reason.   Perhaps  the  pub- 
lisher finally  took  action  because  two  pirated  editions  recently  appeared. 
Farrar  even  launched  a  lawsuit  against  the  bootleggers  but  had  been  unable 
to  locate  the  defendants...   Reich  borrowed  heavily  from  both  Freud  and 
Marx,  trying  to  reconcile  them  but  adding  his  own  brilliant,  sometimes 
eccentric,  insights.   For  his  pains  he  was  expelled  from  the  Austrian 
Social  Democratic  Party,  the  German  Communist  Party  (where  he  was  a  fel- 
low cell  member  with  Arthur  Koestler) ,  the  German  Psychoanalytic  Associ- 
ation, and  the  International  Psychoanalytic  Association  (Freud  had  thought 
highly  of  some  of  Reich's  earlier  work).   He  was  as  ardent  a  feminist  as 
Freud  was  a  misogynist,  believed  that  mankind's  troubles  really  began 
around  4,000  B.C.  when  the  transition  from  the  non-repressive,  communistic 
matriarchal  family  to  the  repressive  patriarchal  family  occurred,  and  advo- 
cated complete  sexual  freedom.   He  believed  laws  should  forbid  parents 
from  interfering  with  their  children's  sexuality,  adolescents  should  not 
only  be  allowed,  but  encouraged,  to  engage  in  sexual  activity,  with  the 
state  providing  free  rooms  and  contraceptives,  etc.   The  transition  to 
an  egalitarian,  non-repressive  society  had  not  occurred  in  spite  of  Marx's 
predictions,  because  the  patriarchal  family  repressed  children's  sexual- 
ity, thus  leading  to  adults  who  were  fearful  of  and  submissive  to  author- 
ity (while  inwardly  resentful  of  it) — the  kind  of  adults  who  were  only 
too  willing  to  follow  the  rebellious  but  authoritarian  former  corporal, 
Adolf  Hitler.   Anyone  who  wants  to  read  a  very  interesting  recent  critique 
of  Reich  should  consult  Paul  A.  Robinson's  The  Freudian  Left,   Harper  &  Row, 
1969,  $5.95. 

Wilhelm  Reich  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitentiary 
on  November  3,  1957,  a  pathetic,  broken,  and  insane  old  man.   Ironically 
enough,  Reich  had  believed  that  he  had  finally  found  in  Amerika  the  free- 
dom he  had  searched  for  in  Europe  in  vain,  and  perhaps  no  better  epitaph 
could  be  written  than  this  bleak  example  of  how  the  authoritarian  society 
he  had  written  of  and  fought  against  all  his  life  disposes  of  its  victims. 

— Michael  J.  Spencer  (SFPL) 
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j  DESIDERATA  \ 

^  I 

I  I 

j  >^"^  O  PLACIDLY  AMID  THE  NOISE  &  HASTE,  &  j 

I  C      T   REMEMBER  WHAT  PEACE  THERE  MAY  BE  j 

I  V^J    IN  SILENCE.  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  j 

I  surrender  be  on  good  terms  with  all  persons.    Speak  your  truth  j 

I  quietly  &  clearly;  and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull  &  ignorant;  | 

I  they  too  have  their  story,  fk     Avoid  loud  &  aggressive  persons,  | 

1  they  are  vexations  to  the  spirit.    If  you  compare  yourself  with  | 

1  others,  you  may  become  vain  &  bitter;  for  always  there  will  be  | 

I  greater  &  lesser  persons  than  yourself.    Enjoy  your  achievements  f 

I  as  well  as  your  plans,  h^     Keep  interested  in  your  own  career,  ; 

I  however  humble;  it  is  a  real  possession  in  the  changing  fortunes  « 

I  of  time.    Exercise  caution  in  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  [ 

I  is  full  of  trickery.   But  let  this  not  blind  you  to  what  virtue  there  \ 

I  is;  many  persons  strive  for  high  ideals;  and  everywhere  life  is  full  \ 

I  of  heroism.  ^     Be  yourself.  Especially,  do  not  feign  affection.  | 

I  Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for  in  the  face  of  all  aridity  &  \ 

I  disenchantment  it  is  perennial  as  the  grass,  h^     Take  kindly  the  | 

I  counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surrendering  the  things  of  youth.  | 

I  Nurture  strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  in  sudden  misfortune.  | 

I  But  do  not  distress  yourself  with  imaginings.    Many  fears  arc  i 

I  born  of  fatigue  &  loneliness.   Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  I 

I  gentle  with  yourself.  S^     You  are  a  child  of  the  universe,  no  less  | 

I  than  the  trees  &  the  stars;  you  have  a  right  to  be  here.   And  | 

I  whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  you,  no  doubt  the  universe  is  un-  | 

I  folding  as  it  should.    ^      Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God,  | 

I  whatever  you  conceive  Him  to  be,  and  whatever  your  labors  &  4 

I  aspirations,  in  the  noisy  confusion  of  life  keep  peace  with  your 

I  soul.  i*>     With  all  its  sham,  drudgery  &  broken  dreams,  it  is 

I  still  a  beautiful  world.    Be  careful.    Strive  to  be  happy.  ^    fv 


FOUND  IN  OLD  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCH  BALTIMORE;  DATED  1 692 


\ 
I 
I 
I 
-J 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


THANK  YOU,  MAX  EHRMAN 

We  receive  many  questions  regarding  the  lovely  poster  poem  "Desiderata." 
The  poster  cites  the  following  source:  Found  in  Old  Saint  Paul's   Churahj 
Baltimore^    dated   1692.      One  of  our  librarians,  in  her  flower  power  period 
three  years  ago,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Old  Saint  Paul's  hoping  to  look 
upon  the  inscription.   However,  she  learned  from  the  minister  that  the 
poem  was  distributed  during  a  service  there,  having  been  composed  by  wri- 
ter and  poet  Max  Ehrman  (1872-1945) .   Some  hip  capitalist  reprinted  it  on 
a  parchment  sheet  with  the  1692  date,  which  is  simply  the  construction 
date  of  Old  St.  Paul's  Church.   The  beautifully  faceted  verse  can  be 
found  in  The  Poems  of  Max  Ehrmon,    edited  by  Bertha  K.  Ehrman,  Boston: 
Bruce  Humphries,  1948,  p.  83.   The  poem  is  copyrighted  by  Robert  L.  Bell 
of  Crescendo  Publishers,  Boston. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SLEPT  WHERE? 

We  lie  awake  wondering  why  a  Solano  County  patron  wanted  the  measurements- - 
length,  width,  height,  and  weight — of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Washington's 
beds.   We  found  very  little  information  in  our  collection,  so  we  wrote  to 
the  White  House  Historical  Association,  Mount  Vernon,  The  Lincoln  Museum 
(Washington,  D.C.)  and  the  Lincoln  Home  (Springfield,  111.).   From  the 
Moxint  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  we  learned  that  Washington's  bedstead  was 
made  of  walnut;  secondary  woods  were  yellow  poplar,  white  pine,  sycamore. 
It  was  7'  3  1/2"  high,  6'  wide,  and  6 '6"  long.   From  the  White  House  we 
learned  that  the  Lincoln  bed  is  9'  3  1/4"  high,  5'  10  1/2"  wide,  and  8 '4" 
long,  but  that  it  was  not  used  by  President  Lincoln... 
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MY  NAME  IS  LEGION 

We  were  asked  to  pliamb  the  pseudonyms  of  mystery  writer  Georges  Simenon. 
According  to  Who 's   Who  in  France ,   he  had  17 .   We  checked  our  pseudonym 
sources  and  found  that  they  had  all  decided  not  to  include  Mr.  Simenon, 
probably  because  most  of  his  noms   de  ptume   were  used  before  the  Maigret 
series.   We  wrote  to  Mr.  Simenon  in  care  of  his  publisher  in  London,  hop- 
ing that  maybe  someone  there  would  be  able  to  give  us  the  complete  list. 
The  reply  came  from  Mr.  Simenon  himself,  who  not  only  gave  us  a  complete 
list  of  his  pseudonyms,  but  also  a  short  note  with  his  real  signature  (we 
think) . 

For  the  curious,  the  pseudonyms  he  gave  us  were  as  follows:   Aramis, 
Germain  D'Antibes,  Bobette,  Christian  Brulls,  Georges  Caraman,  Jacques 
Dersonne,  Jean  Dorsage  (also  Jean  Dossage) ,  Luc  Dorsan,  Gom  Gut,  Georges 
D'Isly,  Kim,  Monsieur  Le  Coq,  Georges  Martin  Georges,  Jean  Du  Perry, 
Plick  et  Plock,  Poum  et  Zette,  Jean  Sandor,  Georges  Sim,  Gaston  Vialis 
(also  Gaston  Viallis,  G.  Violis,  G.  Vialio) ,  and  La  Deshabilleuse. 


STAND  UP  AND  BE  COUNTED  (SOMETIME) 

A  request  from  a  government  official  wanting  the  1970  census  figures  for 
rural  areas  of  Northern  California  resulted  in  our  finding  much  useful 
information,  but  no  answers.   We  learned  that  several  preliminary  census 
figures  have  been  released,  but  these  reports  are  not  GPO  depository  items 
(unless  specifically  requested)  and  cover  only  large  statistical  areas  at 
present.   Advance  reports  will  be  given  to  depository  libraries  as  they 
are  published,  but  none  have  yet  been  released.   For  people  wanting  im- 
mediate and  detailed  information  on  the  Western  states ,  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  at  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  will  gladly  make  a  computer  search  of  the  census  tapes--at  a 
price.   All  others  will  have  to  wait  until  the  final  reports  are  released. 
The  Population  Research  Division  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Finance  reported  that  Series  A  of  the  Census ,  that  is ,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants for  all  areas  having  a  population  of  over  1000,  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  from  September,  1970,  through  April,  1971.   Please  note: 
Montana  figures  are  to  be  released  first,  California  last.   Series  B, 
general  population  statistics  including  age,  sex,  and  marital  status,  are 
to  be  issued  between  October,  1970,  and  May,  1971;  Series  C,  general  so- 
cial and  economic  characteristics,  from  February,  1971,  to  November,  1971; 
and  Series  D,  detailed  characteristics  (including  those  figures  our  patron 
requested),  sometime  between  April,  1971,  and  April,  1972. 
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THE 

UNANSWERED 

QUESTION 


SHADES  OF  PSHAW? 

A  patron  in  Berkeley  wishes  to  locate  the  text  of  a  verse  entitled,  "Eng- 
lish Language  is  Tuff  Stough."   This  has  proven  more  than  tough  to  locate; 
even  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  doesn't  no.   It  is  per- 
haps tucked  away  in  someone's  high  school-senior-english-class  memory  sec- 
tion? 


POTBOILER 

Anyone  know  where  we  can  obtain  a  pamphlet  or  article  entitled  Reoipe  for 
V-tolenoe',    another  possible  title  might  be  Prescription  for  Violence.      It 
was  supposedly  quoted  from  by  a  UC  Berkeley  extension  course  instructor, 
but  none  of  the  many  radical  research  centers,  libraries,  newspapers,  etc. 
we  contacted  have  ever  heard  of  it. 


SOMEBODY  ASKED  US  and  THE  UNANSWERED  QUESTION  are  prepared  by  BARC's 
indefatigable  Conmunications  Center  Staff. 
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THERE  MUST  BE 
A  MILLION  NON 
PROFIT  ORGAN 
IZATIONS  IN 
CALIFORNIA!! 


Not  quite. 
But  there  are  at  least  1200  you  should  know  about. 

-  Professional  and  Trade  Associations  - 

-  Social  Service  Organizations  - 

-  Educational,  Cultural,  and  Recreational  Groups  - 

THE  DIRECTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA  NON-PROFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
puts  them  at  your  fingertips. 

This  convenient  reference  work,  edited  by  San  Francisco  Public 
Library  librarians  Judith  Yung  and  Mary  Kasik,  lists  name, 
address,  executive  officers,  purpose,  meetings  and  events, 
publications,  membership,  and  location  of  headquarters  for  1200 
non-profit  California  groups. 

217  pages  of  invaluable  information,  with  a  key  word  index. 


THE  DIRECTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA  NON-PROFIT  ASSOCIATIONS  is  yours 
for  a  $10  donation  to  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  Staff 
Association  Scholarship  Fund.   (Make  checks  out  to: 
SFPL  Staff  Association.) 

Write:   Staff  Association  AVAILABLE 

San  Francisco  Public  Library       NOW 
Civic  Center 
San  Francisco,  California   9^102 
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Prepared  by  Faith  VanLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 


Lewis  K.  Uhler  was  appointed  Director  of  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development  on  July  2. 
(CR-p30) 

J.  P.  Vukasin  Jr.  was  named  President  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission on  July  1,  replacing  William  Symons  Jr.   (CR-p49) 

Lucian  Vandegriff  was  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Human  Relations 
Agency  on  July  9.   He  had  been  serving  as  Acting  Secretary  since  his  nomi- 
nation six  months  ago.   (CR-p37) 

William  F.  Lanam  was  appointed  to  the  San  Mateo  Municipal  Court  on  August 
13.   He  replaces  Judge  G.  Brooks  Ice,  who  recently  levitated  to  the  Sup- 
reme Court.   (CR-pl07) 

Judge  Harold  J.  Haley,  of  the  Marin  County  Superior  Court,  was  killed  on 
August  7.   (CR-p97) 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL  -  Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Feb.  1970  ed 

AUC  -  American  Universities  and  College,  10th  ed. 

BS  -  Book  of  States,  Supplement  1. 

CD  -  Congressional  Directory,  1970  ed. 

CR  -  California  Roster,  1969  ed. 

CSD  -  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed. 

EA  -  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  5th  ed. 

IP  -  Information  Please,  1970  ed. 

MY  -  Municipal  Yearbook,  1968  ed. 

SY  -  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1969-70  ed. 

USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual, 

WA  -  World  Almanac,  1970  ed. 


1969-70  ed. 
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CALIFORNIA 

William  C.  Hern  was  named  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations  on  July  23.   He  has  been  serving  as  Acting  Director  since  Peter 
Weinberger  died  in  September.   (CR-p37) 

John  J.  McCoy  was  appointed  Director  of  the  California  Disaster  Office  on 
August  31.   He  replaces  Colonel  Charles  Samson.   (CR-p30) 

Lawrence  G.  Waldt,  Hayward  Police  Chief,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  post  as 
Public  Safety  Director  for  King  County,  Washington,   (CR-pl43) 


UNITED  STATES 


Emory  C.  Swank  will  be  nominated  as  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cambodia 
since  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  a  year  ago.   Swank  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs.   (CD- 
p778,430;  USGOM-p79;  WA-p426;  IP-p874) 

David  K.  E.  Bruce  was  named  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  for  the  Vietnam  Peace 
Talks  in  Paris.   So  it  goes... 

Judge  Robert  Schnacke  of  the  S.F.  Superior  Court  is  to  be  President  Nixon's 
nominee  to  the  new  seat  on  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  S.F.   (CR-p208;  WA- 
p419;  IP-p872) 

Dr.  Robert  D.  McCullough  was  elected  President  of  Lions  International  on 
July  4,  succeeding  W.  R.  Bryan.   (WA-p698;  EA-p940) 

Glenn  L.  Miller  is  the  newly-elected  national  President  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  as  of  July  13.   (WA-p695;  EA-p724) 

Pogo  is  still  president  o 'possums. 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas  requested  July  11  that  President  Nixon  withdraw  his 
name  from  nomination  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.   He  would 
have  replaced  John  F.  O'Leary,  who  resigned  earlier  this  year.   (USGOM- 
p217;  CD-p510;  CSD-p470) 

It  was  announced  July  4  that  Whitney  Young,  Head  of  the  Urban  League,  has 
been  appointed  temporary  Presidential  Adviser  on  Black  Minority  Problems. 
(CD-p421;  CSD-p446;  USGOM-p56) 

Leon  M.  Jordan,  prominent  black  leader  and  Democratic  member  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives,  was  murdered  in  Kansas  City  July  15.   (BS-p72) 

On  July  7,  Congress  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment.   It 
will  consist  of  11  members  each  from  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  will 
report  annually  on  environmental  and  technological  changes — till  time  runs 
out.   (CD-p284;  CSD-pl92) 
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A  new  National  Commission  on  Productivity  was  established  June  17  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  July  he  named  its  23  members:   6  each  from  business,  labor 
and  the  general  public;  and  5  Administration  officials.   They  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Business — Harllee  Branch  Jr.,  Edward  W.  Carter,  George  E.  Keck, 
R.  Heath  Larry,  James  Roche,  Walter  Wriston;  Labor — I.  W.  Abel,  Joseph  A. 
Beirne,  John  H.  Lyons,  George  Meany,  Floyd  E.  Smith,  Leonard  Woodcock; 
Public — William  T.  Coleman  Jr.,  Howard  W.  Johnson,  John  T.  Dunlop,  Edward 
H.  Levi,  Arpy  Mille,  W.  Allen  Wallis;  Administration — David  M.  Kennedy, 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  James  D.  Hodgson,  Paul  W.  McCracken,  George  P.  Shultz. 
(CD-p639;  CSD-p498;  USGOM-p461) 

In  special  elections  on  June  30,  John  Rousselat  was  elected  to  California's 
24th  district  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  John  Schmitz 
to  the  35th  district  seat,  both  running  as  Republicans.   The  two  seats  were 
vacated  earlier  this  year  by  the  deaths  of  the  Republican  incumbents: 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  (24th)  and  James  B.  Utt  (35th).   (USGOM-p27 ,29;  CD- 
p20,24;  CSD-pl3-15;  WA-p423;  IP-p798;  CR-pl2) 

Joseph  M.  Cullen,  District  Director  for  the  Northern  California  District 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  has  announced  that  he  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  July  1970.   (CR-p272) 

Herschel  D.  Newsom,  for  18  years  Master  of  the  National  Grange  and  member 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  died  July  2.   (EA-p283;  CD-p658;  USGOM-p515; 
CSD-p504) 

Dr.  Thomas  Q.  Paine  has  announced  his  resignation  effective  September  15 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
(USGOM-pl2,461;  CSD-p447 ,497 ;  CD-p634;  IP-p870) 

U.S.  Congressional  Representative  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  a  Democrat  from  Ohio's 
19th  district,  died  on  July  27.   He  was  83.   The  composition  of  the  House 
is  now  243  Democrats,  188  Republicans  and  4  vacancies.   (USGOM-p493,27; 
CSD-p82, 194, 247, 281-3, 316, 339, 414-418;  CD-pl40, 264 ,651 ,285 ,291 ,222 ,238; 
IP-pBOO;  WA-p424;  CR-p201) 

Raymond  F.  Harless  was  appointed  San  Francisco  District  Director  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  on  July  26.   He  replaces  Joseph  M.  Cullen,  who  is 
retiring.   (USGOM-pl02;  CR-p212) 

Rolf  Eliassen  was  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  30,  succeeding  Stephen  Lawroski , 
whose  term  expires  on  August  1.   Howard  G.  Vesper  and  William  Webster  were 
reappointed  to  six-year  terms.   (CD-p602) 

Jerome  Bristol  was  elected  Grand  President  for  the  Western  States  District 
of  B'nai  B'rith  on  August  3.   He  replaces  Milton  Jacobs  of  San  Francisco. 

John  N.  Irwin  II  was  appointed  Undersecretary  of  State  on  August  19.   He 
fills  the  vacancy  left  when  Elliot  Richardson  became  Secretary  of  HEW. 
(USGOM-p77;  CSD-p478;  CD-p426;  IP-p867 ;  WA-p416) 
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Dr.  Lee  A.  Dubridge  has  announced  his  resignation  (effective  August  31)  as 
Science  Advisor  to  the  President  and  as  Director  for  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology.   He  will  be  replaced  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  David  Jr.   (USGOM- 
p56,72;  CSD-p445,450;  CD-p422 , 425 ;  IP-p866;  WA-p417) 

Francis  R.  Walsh,  Dean  of  University  of  San  Francisco  Law  School,  has  been 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Broadcast  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission.  On  September  15  he  will  replace  George  S.  Smith,  who  is  moving 
to  another  position  within  the  FCC  until  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the 
year.   (USGOM-p419;  CSD-p492;  CD-p616) 

Robert  H.  Baida  was  sworn  in  as  Regional  Administrator  for  the  Ninth  Region 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  July  21.   (USGOM- 
p370,360;  CD-p581) 

Robert  P.  Mayo  resigned  his  post  as  Counsellor  to  the  President  on  July  17. 
He  will  become  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  on  July  29, 
replacing  Charles  J.  Scanlon,  who  resigned  earlier  this  year.  (USGOM-p435, 
56;  CSD-p445;  CD-p421;  WA-p416;  IP-p866) 

Homer  D.  Babbidge ,  President  of  the  University  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Education.   (USGOM-p329; 
CD-p561;  CSD-p463;  WA-p418 , 320;  AUC-p275;  IP-p660) 

Sidney  P.  Marland  has  been  selected  as  the  new  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.  (CD-p561;  USGOM-p333;  CSD-p464;  WA-p418) 

Richard  J.  Borda  is  to  be  nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.   He  will  replace  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  who  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Civil  Service  in  March.   (CD-p483;  USG0M-pl66; 
CSD-p454;  WA-p417) 

Robert  H.  Schnacke,  a  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  Judge,  was  nominated  as 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  for  the  9th  Circuit  on  September  9.   He  re- 
places Judge  George  B.  Harris,  who  recently  resigned.   (CR-pl06;  IP-p872; 
WA-p419) 

Carol  M.  Khosrovi  is  to  be  nominated  as  Director  of  Vista.   She  is  now 
Associate  Director  for  Congressional  and  Government  Relations  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.   (CD-p424;  USGOM-p63;  CSD-p449) 

William  M.  Rountree  is  to  be  nominated  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil.   He 
will  replace  C.  Burke  Elbrick,  who  will  be  reassigned.   (CD-p778;  IP-p874; 
WA-p426;  SY-p776) 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  Police  Commissioner  of  Detroit,  was  named  Head  of  New 
York  City  Police  Department  on  September  11,  replacing  Howard  R.  Leary, 
who  resigned.   (MY-p534) 

Richard  Cardinal  Gushing  has  resigned  as  Archbishop  of  Boston  because  of  ill 
health.   Humberto  S.  Medeiros  has  been  appointed  to  replace  him.   (WA-pl78; 

IP-p459) 
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Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez  was  elected  President  of  Mexico  on  July  5.   (ACWL- 
p58;  WA-p574;  IP-p330;  SY-pl44) 

Giulio  Andreotti  has  accepted  the  position  of  Premier-Designate  of  Italy 
after  the  resignation  of  Mariano  Rumor  on  July  6.   (SY-pl081;  ACWL-p43; 
WA-p573;  IP-p315) 

Bjaarne  Benediktsson,  Prime  Minister  of  Iceland,  was  killed  in  a  fire  on 
July  10.   Johann  Haf stein,  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Industries,  has  been 
named  Acting  Prime  Minister  until  new  elections  can  be  held.   (ACWL-p36; 
SY-pl027;  IP-p305;  WA-p573) 

Premier  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India  made  several  changes  in  her  cabinet 
on  June  30.   Mrs.  Gandhi  took  over  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  herself. 
y.  B.  Chavan,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  was  made  Minister  of 
Finance.   Dinesh  Singh,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister,  was  made  Minister 
of  Industry.   Swaran  Singh,  who  had  been  Defense  Minister,  was  made  For- 
eign Minister.   Jagjivan  Ram  was  made  Defense  Minister.   Mrs.  Nandini 
Satpathy  was  raised  from  Deputy  Minister  to  Minister  of  State.   R.  K. 
Ganesh  was  given  Mrs.  Satpathy 's  old  position  as  Deputy  Minister.   (ACWL- 
p37;  SY-p327) 

Colonel  Carlos  Aranas  Dsorio  was  sworn  in  on  July  1  as  President  of  Guate- 
mala, succeeding  President  Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro.   (SY-pl002;  ACWL- 
p33;  IP-p301;  WA-p573) 

Sultan  Qabus  Bin  Said  has  overthrown  his  father.  Sultan  Said  Bin  Taimur, 
as  ruler  of  Muscat  and  Oman.   The  takeover  occurred  on  July  24.   (ACWL- 
p60;  SY-pll63;  WA-p574;  IP-p333) 

Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar,  former  Premier  of  Portugal,  died  on  July  27 
at  the  age  of  81. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Bolivian  Government  resigned  on  August  4  after  several 
weeks  of  political  crisis.   (ACWL-p7 ;  SY-p761) 

In  Israel  the  right-wing  Gahal  party  voted  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition 
government  of  Golda  Meir  on  August  4.   The  Gahal  party  is  opposed  to  the 
American  peace  proposal,  which  would  require  Israel  to  return  at  least 
part  of  the  territory  occupied  in  1967.   (ACWL-p42;  SY-pl071) 

Emilio  Colombo  was  sworn  in  as  Premier  of  Italy  on  August  6.   He  will  head 
a  center-left  coalition  and  has  retained  nearly  all  the  ministers  from 
Rumor's  cabinet,  including  Aldo  Moro  as  Foreign  Minister.   (ACVrL-p43;  SY- 
pl08;  WA-p573;  IP-p315) 

Suleiman  Franjieh  was  elected  President  of  Lebanon  by  the  Parliament  on 
August  17.   He  replaces  Charle  Helou,  who  cannot  succeed  himself.   (ACWL- 
p50;  SY-pll24) 
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Captain  Serafin  Fernandez  Rodriguez  has  replaced  Manuel  Luzardo  as  Cuba's 
Minister  of  Domestic  Trade.   (ACWL-p20) 

Iain  MacLeod,  Britain's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  July  20.   Anthony  Barber  has  been  named  his  successor.   (SY-p59;  ACWL- 
p89,93) 

Edward  Akufa-Addo,  a  former  Chief  Justice  of  Ghana's  Supreme  Court,  was 
elected  President  of  Ghana  on  August  31.   He  is  the  county's  first  presi- 
dent since  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  ousted  in  1966.   (ACWL-p31;  SY-p406;  IP-p300; 
WA-p573) 

Tunka  Abdul  Rahman  has  announced  that  he  will  resign  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Malaysia  on  September  21.   He  will  be  succeeded  by  Tun  Abdul  Razak,  who  is 
now  Deputy  Prime  Minister.   (SY-p413;  ACWL-p54;  IP-p327;  WA-p574) 

Prime  Minister  Abdel  Moneim  Rifai  of  Jordan  resigned  on  September  16.   Brig- 
adier Mohammed  Daoud  was  immediately  named  to  replace  him.   Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Habes  Majali  was  named  Army  Commander-in-Chief  and  Military  Governor 
General.   The  new  cabinet  has  12  military  members.   The  first  act  of  the 
new  government  was  to  proclaim  martial  law.   (ACWL-p47;  SY-pll03;  WA-p573; 
IP-p319) 

Tuanku  Abdul  Halim  Muazzam  Shah  Ibni  Almarhum  Sultan  Badlishah  was  sworn  in 
as  Paramount  Ruler  of  Malaysia  on  September  20  for  a  5-year  term.   Yahya 
Petra  Ibni  Almarhun  Sultan  Ibrahim  was  sworn  in  as  his  Deputy.   (ACWL-p54; 
SY-p412;  IP-p327;  WA-p574) 

Brigadier  Mohammed  Daoud,  Premier  of  Jordan,  resigned  after  9  days  in  of- 
fice.  (WA-p573;  IP-p319;  ACWL-p47;  SY-pll03) 

Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  September  28.  Anwar  Sadat,  former  Vice  President,  became  Presi- 
dent October  17.  Mahmoud  Fawzi  was  named  Prime  Minister  October  20.  (WA- 
p574;  IP-p368;  SY-pl449;  ACWL-p88) 


Janis  Joplin  died  October  4. 
"Port  Arthur  (Texas)  is  a  sort 
of  Cheerleaders'  culture.   It 
was  the  kind  of  town  where  if 
you  were  reading  books ,  you 
didn't  let  anyone  know  it." 

Play  Little  Girl  Blue. 
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And  so  to  hed. . 
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Evolution  Mandala  by  Dion  Wright 


This  special  GALA  holiday  issue  of  SYNERGY  (Nov-Dec,  no.  30)  wishes  you  a 
Happy  New  Year  every  day  you  begin  one . . . every  day  a  voyage  in  Inner  Space , 
a  round  timeless  moment.   We  dedicate  this  issue  to  The  Great  Mandala  of 
magic  molecules,  of  Promethean  fires,  of  synesthesia. 

While  SYNERGY  is  a  joint  publication  of  the  Bay  Area  Reference  Center 
(BARC)   and  San  Francisco  Public  Library ^    the  opinions  herein  are  those 
of  individual  heads. 
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DOPE 


This  SYNERGY  examines  the  drug  revolution,  which,  with  the  atomic  revo- 
lution, characterizes  20th  century  life.   It  is  amazing  that  especially 
those  who  refuse  to  KNOW  drugs  insist  on  controlling  them — thus  author- 
itarian, lockstep  mechanistic  man  vies  with  the  hangloose,  turned-on  ir- 
responsible freak.   A  life  style  hangs  in  balance.   Each  side  is  right. 
But  only  if  something  reaches  out  and  something  lets  go.   We  can  flour- 
ish in  a  meld  of  discipline,  practice,  labor  AND  spontaneity,  faith, 
wonder.   The  old  ways  of  rule  and  convention  can  prove  true.   How  dare 
we  break  the  patterns  of  Nature's  ecological  loom,  how  lovely  to  meet 
the  discipline  of  a  haiku  flash-within-form,  or  to  know  a  body  trained 
to  dance,  to  sport,  to  love.   But  let  us  hang  loose  in  sweet  anarchy 
too.   Free  to  dare.   Free  to  make  magic  :  seeing  relationships.   Let  us 
escape  the  sludge  of  murky  semantics,  stagnant  roles,  onerous  manners. 
A  solvent  of  clarity  can  be  drugs.   Psychedelic  alchemy  can  lead  one 
from  Prussian  to  yogic,  from  pawn  to  pioneer.   The  alchemy  is  dangerous 
yes.   We  need  guides  yes.   In-formation.   Please  check  it  out,  blow  the 
audio-visual-et-cetera  level  way  past  rules  and  spooks  and  cults  to 
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liable info  on  dope.      Definitive  bibliographies,   newsletter,   journal,   sym- 
posia,  book/ film  loans,   directory  of  Drug  Info  Groups,   pamphlets.      Every- 
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centers.   Will  gladly  send  it  to  area  librarians.   Suggest  every  library 
get  local  innerspace  stations. 
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HEAR  THE  GRASS  GROWING? 

by  Carol  Brown 


What  is  marijuana?   With  the  possible  exception  of  alcohol,  no  other 
chemical  substance  in  the  history  of  man  has  spawned  such  a  mass  of  con- 
flicting attitudes  and  responses — sometimes  emotional,  too  often  hysteri- 
cal.  About  all  anybody  can  assert  about  marijuana  without  getting  into 
murky  waters  is  that  it  is  a  drug  derived  from  the  Cannabis   sativa   plant. 
Even  the  word  "drug"  implies  so  many  negative  value  judgements  that  it 
tends  to  destroy  objectivity. 

The  marijuana  issue  has  been  blown  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  other, 
more  important  social  questions.   Time,  energy,  and  talent  that  could  have 
been  devoted  to  really  crucial  problems,  such  as  war,  poverty,  and  racism, 
have  instead  been  spent  either  in  combating  uselessly  punitive  marijuana 
laws  or  in  enacting  still  more  of  them,  resulting  in  staggering  financial 
and  social  costs  to  both  the  prosecuted  and  the  prosecutor.   (The  state 
of  California  spends  $72  million  a  year  enforcing  marijuana  laws.)   Right 
now,  an  estimated  twelve  to  twenty  million  Americans  have  used  and  or  are 
using  marijuana,  which  means  that  they  are  subject  to  arrest,  conviction 
and  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  ten  years.   Approximately  25,000  people 
have  already  gone  to  prison  for  violation  of  marijuana  laws.   In  many  parts 
of  this  country,  the  marijuana  laws  are  used  to  incarcerate  people  thought 
to  be  "dangerous,"  whether  whatever  makes  them  dangerous  is  illegal  or  not. 
For  example,  in  Houston,  Texas,  two  years  ago  Lee  Otis  Johnson,  an  out- 
spoken black  militant,  was  sentenced  to  30  years  in  prison  for  giving  away 
one  marijuana  cigarette.   Thus,  while  nonpolitical  white  youth  most  often 
get  off  with  two  years  probation  for  a  minor  marijuana  offense,  any  mili- 
tant member  of  a  minority  group — blacks,  chicanes,  etc. — will  probably  get 
the  maximum  sentence  for  the  offense,  especially  if  the  jury  is  uptight 
white . 

Further,  though  many  persons  convicted  of  marijuana  use  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  sent  to  prison,  they  are  often  required  to  attend  Nalline  cli- 
nics as  part  of  their  "rehabilitation."  Nalline,  a  true  narcotic,  is  not 
in  the  least  effective  in  detection  of  marijuana  within  the  human  system. 
Nalline  clinics  often  give  marijuana  users  their  first  experience  with  ac- 
tual injection  of  a  narcotic  substance  and  also  their  first  intimate  con- 
tact with  heroin  and  other  "hard"  drug  addicts.   Thus  the  claim  that  mari- 
juana use  can  lead  to  heroin  addiction  is  not  unfounded — it  becomes  a  real 
possibility  through  present  legal  processes. 

The  most  recent  Federal  drug  legislation  is  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  (PL  91-513),  or  the  "Omnibus [t] "  bill. 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  stated  that  this  legislation  was  designed  as 
a  model  for  similar  legislation  in  each  state,  so  one  can  expect  the  same 
kind  of  contradictory  and  punitive  laws  to  be  enacted  all  over  the  country. 
Although  the  law  lowers  certain  penalties  (simple  possession  of  an  illicit 


drug  will  be  a  misdemeanor,  not  a  felony;  first  offenders  will  qualify  for 
probation) ,  the  sale  of  marijuana  carries  a  maximum  5-year  term,  and  sale 
to  a  minor  (even  by  another  minor)  doubles  the  penalty.  The  law  also  con- 
tains the  alarming  "no-knock"  clause,  which  allows  police  with  warrants  to 
enter  a  home  without  warning  and  to  destroy  whatever  property  is  in  their 
way  (specifically,  "an  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any 
part  of  the  building,  or  anything  therein") .  The  law  does  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  marijuana  and  drug  abuse,  but 
one  can't  help  remembering  the  fate  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography. 

If  one  hasn't  tried  marijuana  (and  at  this  point  I  am  not  recommend- 
ing that  anyone  should) ,  he  can  at  least  expand  his  mind  by  reading  some 
of  the  many  recent  good  books  there  are  on  the  subject.   Librarians  should 
make  them  known  and  readily  available  to  their  public .   These  books  can 
help  answer  some  questions:   What  is  a  marijuana  "high"  like?  What  are 
the  physiological  effects  of  using  marijuana?   Can  one  become  psychologic- 
ally addicted  to  marijuana?   Can  marijuana  precipitate  mental  illness  and 
psychoses,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween marijuana  and  hashish?  Why,  really,    do  so  many  people  in  our  soci- 
ety regard  marijuana  as  an  "evil"  drug  when  alcohol  is  quite  acceptable  to 
them?   How  has  it  happened  that  so  many  "respectable"  people  have  come  to 
use  marijuana?   Is  marijuana  a  sedative,  a  narcotic,  or  an  hallucinogenic? 
Does  marijuana  lead  to  loss  of  control  and  thence  to  depravity,  crime,  vi- 
olence? 

Any  good  book  asks  more  questions  than  it  answers.   Almost  all  of  the 
authors  listed  ask  the  following  question  in  one  form  or  another:   Why  are 
Americans  the  greatest  drug  users  in  history?   It  is  really  this  question 
that  we  must  ask  ourselves  before  we  can  have  any  kind  of  rational,  hximane 
approach  to  drug  regulation,  including  that  of  marijuana. 


POTPOURRI 


Andrews,  George  and  Simon  Vinkenoog,  eds.  The  Book  of  Grass:  An  Anthology 
on  Indian  Hemp.      New  York,  Grove  Press,  1967.   $5.00. 

A  sampler  of  writings  about  marijuana  and  hashish j   with  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal experiences .     Baudelaire  's  essay  is  particularly  entertaining;   some 
others^  more  recent,   are  not,   because   they  also  deal  with  the  punishment 
that  is  often  meted  out  to  the  marijuana  user  and/or  seller.     No  index. 

Drake,  Bill.  The  Cultivator's  Handbook  of  Marijuana.      Rev.  ed.  P.O.  Box 
2447,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Agrarian  Reform  Co.,  1970.   $2.50  (paper).   Order  from 
Whole  Earth  Truck  Store,  P.O.  Box  1701,  Eugene,  Ore.  97401. 

Detailed,    technical  guide  to  growing  marijuana,   including  grafting  and 
other  sophisticated  procedures.     Also  features  an  excellent  selective  bib- 
liography and  appendices  with  information   (e.g.    on  recognizing  adultera- 
tion) not  easily  found  elsewhere.     Attractive  graphics. 


Fleming,   Dave.      The   Complete  Guide   to  Growing  Marihuana.      San  Diego,   Sun- 
dance Press,    1970.      $1.00    (paper). 

The  author  has  written  this  book  in  the  spirit  of  "whatever  is  worth  do- 
ing at  alls   is  worth  doing  well,"    Accurate,   clear,   step-by-step  instruc- 
tions on  indoor /outdoor  cultivation  of  grass,   complete  with  diagrams  and 
illustrations . 

Gamage,   James  R.    and  Edwund  L.    Zerkin.     A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Eng- 
lish-Language Literature  on  Cannabis.      Beloit,  wise,   stash  Press,   1969. 
$5.95    (paper).       (Members  of   the   Student  Association   for   the   Study  of  Hal- 
lucinogens  receive   all  publications   automatically.      Memberships   start  at 
$25.) 

"The  most  extensive  and  detailed  index  to  the  professional  writing  of  the 
subject  available.  "     Cites  items  by  author,   with  short  resumes  of  each  pub- 
lication.    Also  provides  a  subject  index  with  full  citations  under  all  of 
the  relevant  major-minor  subject  combinations.      This  is   the  bibliographic 
key  to  both  general  works  and  in-depth  studies  of  specific  aspects.     STASH 
plans   to  publish  further  bibliographies  an  other  drugs — the  next  one  to 
be  on  solvents  and  glue-sniffing . 


^ 


eds.  Hallucinogenic  Drug  Research:   Impact  on  Science  and  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Symposium  of  the  Student  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Hallucinogens.   Beloit,  Wise,  STASH  Press,  1970.   $.95  (paper) 

Scholarly  but  readable  articles  on  the  results  of  recent  research  with 
psychedelic  drugs.  Includes  some  material  on  marijuana.  Glossary;  sub- 
ject and  name  indexes. 

Goode,  Erich.  The  Marijuana  Smokers.      New  York,  Basic  Books,  1970.   $10.00. 

Clear,   steady,  dispassionate  look  at  the  marijuana  scene.     Dr.   Goode,   a 
sociologist,   explores  marijuana  use  as  a  cultural  phenomenon,   basing  his 
study  on  an  intensive  survey  of  200  marijuana  users.      Indexed. 

Journal  of  Psychedelic  Drugs.      Ed.  David  E.  Smith,  M.D.   San  Francisco, 
Haight-Ashbxiry  Medical  Center,  Vol.  II,  Fall  1968. 

Most  of  the  material  in  this  issue  has  since  been  published  in  The  New 
Social  Drug   (see  below).      However,    the  book  does  not  include  the  excellent 
introductory  article  by  Joel  Fort   ("Has   the  World  Gone  to  Pot?")  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Journal . 

Kaplan,  John.  Marijuana — the  New  Prohibition.      World,  1970.   $8.50. 

Excellent  in-depth  study  of  the  costs  versus   the  benefits  of  current 
marijuana  laws.      The  author,   a  Stanford  University  professor  of  lau,   ar- 
gues  that  a  licensing  system  for  the  drug  would  be  better  than  the   laws 
now  on  the  books.      The  findings  published  here  were  originally  submitted 
by  Kaplan  to  the  California  legislature  as  part  of  the  Penal  Code  revision 
project.      When   Kaplan  gave  his  recommendations   to  the   legislative  commit- 
tee,  he  was  fired  along  with  5  other  law  professors  working  in  other  areas. 


Lewis,  Barbara.  The  Sexual  Power  of  Marijuana.      New  York,  Peter  H.  Wyden, 
1970.   $5.95. 

An  informal,   chatty  report  of  the  author's  survey  of  208  middle-class 
adult  users  of  marijuana  and  of  their  views  on  marijuana's  effect  on  sex. 
Of  limited  value,   except  for  the  first  and  last  chapters  which  summarise 
current  information  on  marijuana  and  experts'  opinions  on  its  effects. 
The  author,    though  familiar  with  the  research  of  Masters  and  Johnson, 
still  subscribes  to   "The  Myth  of  the  Vaginal  Orgasm.  " 

Margolis,  Jack  S.  and  Richard  Clorfene.  A  Child's  Garden  of  Grass:      The 
Official  Handbook  for  Marijuana  Users.  North  Hollywood,  Contact  Books, 
1969.   $2.95. 

Like  the  other  authors  on  this   list,  Margolis  and  Clorfene  have  certain 
points  to  make,   hut  they  make  them  lightheartedly ,  which  is  perhaps  more 
effective  in  dispelling  the  fears  associated  with  marijuana  than  any  num- 
ber of  ponderous  arguments . 

Rosevear,  John.  Pot:   A  Handbook  of  Marihuana.      New  York,  University  Books, 
1967.   $4.95. 

Handy,   readable  guide  to  marijuana — its  history,   how  to  grow  it  and  pro- 
cess it,   how  to  smoke  it,   etc.     Rather  superficial  treatment,   but  useful 
as  a  quick  introduction  to  the  subject.     Appendices  and  glossary.     No  index. 

Smith,  David  E.,  M.D.,  ed.  The  New  Social  Drug:   Cultural,   Medical,   and 
Legal  Perspectives  on  Marijuana.      New  Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  1970.   $1.95 
(paper) . 

The  best  collection  of  current  writings  on  marijuana.      Articles  on  the 
pharmacology  of  marijuana,   on  the  question  of  abuse,    on  marijuana  as  a 
social  issue,   on  marijuana  regulation,   and  on  political  aspects  of  mari- 
juana.     Dr.   Smith  is  the  Medical  Director  of  Haight-Ashbury  Medical  Clinic. 
The  book  is  not  indexed. 

Solomon,  David,  ed.  The  Marihuana  Papers.      New  York,  Bobbs-Merrill,  1966. 
$10.00. 

}J ell- organized  anthology  representing  both  classic  and  contemporary 
points  of  view  on  marijuana.      Each  selection  is  accompanied  by  information 
about  the  author  and  by  explanatory  notes  when  necessary.      There  is  also 
a  general  index.     Much  of  the  material  that  appears  here  also  appears  in 
The  Book  of  Grass    (see  above) ,   but  of  the   two.   Marihuana  Papers  is   the 
better  collection. 

Trillin,  Calvin.   "U.S.  Journal:  Houston,"  The  New  Yorker,   Dec.  12,  1970. 
p. 164-171. 

An  article  documenting  the  discriminatory  use  of  marijuana  laws  against 
blacks,   chicanes,   etc.,   with  particular  reference   to  Houston  and  the  Lee 
Otis  Johnson  case. 


Who  are  you?  said  the  Caterpillar 


MAGIC  MUSHROOMS 

by  Mary  Sasse 


vilified  for  centuries  by  obscene  and  evil  names,    toadstool  and  snot; 
new  they  want  to  prove  mushrooms  holy  and  call  them  the  flesh  of  god. 

The  first  records  of  a  mushroom  cult  in  Mexico  appeared  in  a  16th 
century  report  of  an  inebriatory  mushroom  eaten  by  Aztecs  and  other  Indi- 
ans in  Mexico.   Quietly  in  1936,  Robert  J.  Weitlaner  found  the  cult  in 
Huautla  de  Jimenez  and  sent  several  mushrooms  back  to  Harvard  where  they 
were  identified  as  being  of  the  genus  Panaeolus .      Another  American  anthro- 
pologist and  three  other  white  people  attended  a  similar  mushroom  rite  in 
Mexico  two  years  later , 

A  full  color  spread  in  Life,   May  13,  1957,  turned  the  public  eye  to 
that  same  village,  Huautla  de  Jimenez,  and  revealed  the  "sacred  mushroom." 
The  article  was  written  by  R.  Gordon  Wasson  who  began  the  quest  for  sacred 
mushrooms  while  helping  his  wife  research  the  history  of  mycophobia.   He 
found  the  cult  after  a  tip  from  Robert  Graves  coincided  with  a  trip  to 
Mexico  in  1953.   Bold  enough  to  ask  the  Indians  their  secrets  and  trust- 
worthy enough  to  win  their  confidence,  Mr.  Wasson  was  admitted  to  the 
rites  and  given  mushrooms.   His  mushroom  visions  formed  "geometric  pat- 
terns, angular  not  circular  in  richest  colors,  such  as  might  adorn  tex- 
tiles or  carpets."   Deeply  impressed,  Mr.  Wasson  continued  his  research, 
wrote  numerous  articles,  and  fed  mushrooms  to  his  friends  and  family. 

Outside  of  the  cult  in  the  Huautla  area  (and  artifacts  that  suggest 
its  early  beginnings  in  Guatamala)  the  only  other  record  of  mushroom  ec- 
stasy is  of  an  American  family  which  became  wildly  intoxicated  after  a 
meal  of  Panaeolus  on  toast  in  1916. 

Mr.  Wasson  with  the  help  of  Roger  Heim,  a  noted  mycologist,  identi- 
fied the  fourteen  hallucinogenic  mushrooms  of  Mexico  as  belonging  to  the 
genus  Psilocybe.      The  hallucinogenic  agent,  psilocybin,  was  synthesized 
by  Albert  Hoffmann  in  the  Sandoz  Laboratories  of  Basel,  Switzerland. 
Psilocybin  has  an  indole  structure  and  is  chemically  related  to  lysergic 
acid,  morning  glory  seeds,  and  mescaline. 

The  effect  of  psilocybin  on  users  varies  as  individuals  and  situa- 
tions differ.   Certainly  the  person  bemushroomed  (Wasson 's  term)  at  an 
Indian  ceremony  in  Huautla  experiences  something  very  different  from  the 
subject  of  an  experiment  given  a  white  powder  in  a  psychology  laboratory. 
Most  accounts  of  experiences  with  psilocybin  do  report  visions--either 
"seeing"  things  while  the  eyes  are  closed  or  "seeing"  with  open  eyes  the 
platonic  archetypes,  symbolic  forms,  or  behind-beyond- inside  objects. 
All  seems  in  motion;  the  world  melts,  flows,  and  kaleidoscopes.   The  time 
sense  may  be  altered;  eternity  in  an  hour  is  more  common  than  an  hour  in 
eternity,  but  they  may  be  the  same  thing.   Perhaps  related  to  the  time 
distortion  is  the  fact  that  some  believe  they  can  concentrate  more  sharply 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.   Some  people  also  find  that  thinking 
about  an  act  and  acting  become  the  same  thing;  willing  that  a  thing  be 
done  is  to  do  it. 


Uncommon  pleasure  in  common  acts  and  the  disappearance  of  pain  or 
fatigue  are  also  felt  under  psilocybin.   The  most  frequently  reported  "re- 
ligious" experience  is  a  perception  of  "new  meaning"  and  a  sense  of  com- 
munication with  other  people,  objects,  the  world,  and  the  cosmos. 

There  are  also  those  who  find  the  experience  frightening,  painful, 
and  depressing.   They  feel  isolated,  physically  ill,  crazy,  and  confused. 
Robert  Graves  admonishes  potential  users:   "Since  psilocybe  intensifies 
and  lays  bare  mental  conflicts,  an  experimentalist  is  likely  to  get  vi- 
sions evoked  by  an  uneasy  conscience,  weeping  for  grief,  not  joy,  or  shud- 
dering aghast.   Only  the  'relatively'  pure  of  heart  can  enter  the  jeweled 
garden."   Many  users  who  have  found  pleasure  in  psilocybin  have  reserva- 
tions about  its  indiscriminate  use. 

The  Indians  say  that  the  mushroom  god  heals  them,  keeps  them  healthy, 
strong,  and  incredibly  sensitive.   "We  ate  mushrooms  long  before  the  first 
white  men  ever  came  here.   We  eat  them  in  small  numbers,  we  dream,  but  we 
eat  them  only  when  we  need  to  and  then  with  the  right  ritual,"  said 
Florencia  of  Huautla.   (Schmetzer) 

Before  the  "discovery,"  the  villages  where  the  mushroom  cult  is  prac- 
ticed were  quiet,  poor,  isolated.   According  to  Wasson,  the  mushrooms  were 
usually  picked  before  dawn,  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  placed  on  a  church  al- 
tar for  a  time .   They  were  never  sold  or  even  exposed  in  the  market-place . 
The  Indians  regarded  the  mushrooms  seriously;  in  no  way  did  the  use  of 
mushrooms  resemble  our  use  of  alcohol.   Mushrooms  were  consulted  in  time 
of  crisis;  a  relative  was  ill  or  a  donkey  stolen.   The  ceremonies  varied 
considerably;  in  some  the  suppliant  eats  the  mushrooms  in  private;  in 
others,  the  siwandero   leads  the  ceremony. 

After  Wasson  revealed  the  location  and  season  of  the  mushrooms ,  vis- 
itors braved  the  narrow  mountain  trails,  heavy  rains,  and  scarcity  of 
tourist  accommodations  to  taste  the  fungi .   The  Indians  have  responded 
to  this  attention  by  going  commercial.   The  mushrooms  are  sold  in  the 
marketplace,  and  everyone  has  become  a  "priest"  to  meet  the  tourist's  de- 
mands for  "authentic  rites."   The  Mexican  government  discourages  the  mush- 
room seekers  by  jailing  and  fining  long-haired  youths.   One  village  ac- 
tively hunts  down  long  hairs  and  then  publicly  shaves  their  heads.   How- 
ever, sympathetic  Indians  guide  visitors  on  secret  mountain  trails  to  the 
mushroom  center  which  is  located  in  dense  jungle  growth  and  undisturbed 
by  soldiers  or  immigration  officials .   A  bond  seems  to  develop  between 
the  visitors  and  the  Indians,  the  brotherhood  of  the  fungi. 

Another  mushroom  found  nearly  everywhere  which  has  hallucinogenic 
qualities  is  the  Amanita  musoaria   or  Fly  Agaric.   It  is  eaten  by  the 
shamans  of  several  tribes  in  Siberia  for  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Indians  in  Mexico.   The  Fly  Agaric  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mushrooms; 
it  has  a  large  bright  red  cap  covered  with  whitish  warts  and  white  to  yel- 
lowish gills.   Its  toxic  chemical  is  muscarin,  a  nerve  poison  which  causes 
profuse  sweating,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  hallucinations,  and  respiratory  par- 
alysis.  The  effect  varies  markedly  from  person  to  person,  and  individual 
allergies  may  cause  other  unpleasant  symptoms . 

The  Fly  Agaric  is  the  mushroom  of  The  Sacred  Mushroom  and  the  Cross 
by  John  Allegro.   It  may  also  have  been  the  active  ingredient  in  the  po- 
tion that  initiates  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  drank.   The  bad  names  of 
mushrooms  may  have  been  invented  by  priests  as  a  "hedge"  to  keep  the  com- 
mon people  from  eating  sacred  food. 
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Allegro's  conjectures  are  reinforced  by  Robert  Graves  and  Gordon 
Wasson  who  both  have  eaten  the  magic  f \ingus .   Even  the  ancient  Greeks  re- 
ferred to  mushrooms  as  "the  food  of  the  gods"  (an  old  proverb) .   But  god 
is  not  found  in  a  mushroom;  "you  are  what  you  eat,"  not  you  eat  what  you 
are.   The  Mexican  Indians  speak  of  the  "god  of  the  mushroom,"  not  God 
mushroom . 

The  pure  of  heart  who  travel  to  jeweled  gardens  are  still  the  pure 


of  heart. 
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He  describes  his  discoveries^    the  ceremonies ,   and  speculates  on  the 
origin  of  religion. 

"Mushrooms  1,"  in  The  Drug  Experience,   ed.  by  David  Ebin.   New  York, 

Grove  Press,  1965.  p. 312-324.   (Reprinted  from  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,   February  1959.) 

Pays   tribute   to  Roger  Eeim  who  identified  the  mushrooms . 

"Seeking  the  Magic  Mushroom,"  Life,    XLII,  May  13,  1957.   p. 100-120. 

The  story  and  photos   that  unleashed  commercial  interests  in  Huautla — 
the  photos  are  beautiful^   and  Roger  Heim  painted  life-sized  water  col- 
ors of  the  fungi. 

SOMA.      Divine  Mushroom  of  Immortality . 

This  was  not  seen  by   the  reviewer. 

and  Valentina  Wasson.  Mushrooms ^   Russia  and  History.      New  York, 

Pantheon,  1957.   2  v.,  $125  a  set. 

Reviewed  favorably  by  Robert  Graves  in  Atlantic^   v. 200,   August,    1957, 
p. 73-77,   and  in  Saturday  Review,   v. 40,   May   II,    1957,  p. 21-22.     Reviewed 
unfavorably  by  Edmund  Wilson  in  The  Nation,   v. 185,   November  16,    1957, 
p. 364-370. 

III.  Amanita  muscaria 

Allegro,  John  M.  The  Sacred  Mushroom  and  the  Cross:  A  Study  of  the  Na- 
ture and  Origins  of  Christianity  Within  the  Fertility  Cults  of  the  Ancient 
Near  East.      Garden  City,  N.Y,,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1970.   $7.95. 

He  connects  that   "Christ"  was   the  red  mushroom! 
Puharich,  Andrija.  The  Sacred  Mushroom:  Key  to  the  Door  of  Eternity. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1959. 

Besides  describing  an  unusual  relationship  between  ancient  Egypt,   mush- 
rooms,  and  ESP,    the  book  gives  an  account  of  how  Amanita  muscaria  tastes 
and  what  it  does. 

IV.  Mushrooms 

Orr,  Robert  and  Dorothy  B.  Orr.  Mushrooms  and  Other  Common  Fungi  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region.      Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1962. 
$1.50. 

Introduces  mushrooms  as  beautiful,   desirable,   and  distinguishable.      Con- 
tains a  brief  bibliography  and  an  invitation  to  join  the  San  Francisco 
Myoological  Society. 


SLOW  DOWN  YOU'RE  MOVIN' 

TOO  FASTbyCelestef 


This  is  the  refrain  from  Simon  and  Garfunkel's  song  celebrating  the 
psychedelic  taste  of  now — that  tripping  LSD  Tale  of  Hoffmann,  Owsley,  et 
aZ. . .lingering  feel  of  loose/free,  ice  cream  soda  of  the  soul,  mystic  be- 
yond/within.  But  there  is  another  voice  in  the  whirlwind  of  drug  explora- 
tion, an  amphetamine  Lucifer  who  promises  light,  light  coked  up  and  up  and 
up.  Beyond  psychedelics !  Up  farther  than  Faust,  up  to  that  Big  source  of 
power,  rushing  up  to  judgement.   Forget  Lucy  in  the  iSky  with  /diamonds; 
she's  just  grooving.   Get  moving  into  that  Indianapolis  of  trips:   methe- 
drine,  benzedrine,  dexedrine,  etc.  (so  many  zooming  amphetamine  models  to 
choose  from)  and  that  old  lotus  of  uppers:   cocaine. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  "Speed,"  drugs  especially  suited  to  the  Amer- 
ikan  Race.   Inject  them  into  the  Haight-Ashbury .   Zap--there  go  the  sum- 
mers of  love.   Shoot  'em  up.   Zap — forget  the  Harmony.   Stay  high  and 
bright  yourSelf.   Amphetamine  and  coke  clarity  is  telescopic  awareness,  a 
narrow  field  of  vision  magnified.   The  drugs  stimulate  a  big  unecological 
HEAD  that  can't  see  the  forest  for  an  ego- tree.   There  is  not  only  a  psy- 
chological judgement  to  be  made  on  stimulants'  effects,  but  a  physical, 
chemical  one.   The  body  screams  because  a  head  on  uppers  says  to  hell  with 
food,  sleep,  sex,  other  people. 

First  to  speak  on  cocaine:   the  Speed  Queen  (chemically  unrelated  to 
amphetamines,  but  the  royal  upper) ,   It  was  never  so  lumpen  as  to  be  indis- 
criminately prescribed  for  the  masses  like  amphetamines  are  to  cramming  stu- 
dents, pudgy  dieters,  and  the  low  energy  disenchanted.   Coke  has  class,  even 
outpricing  ($25  a  spoon  in  S.F.)  heroin  hit  to  hit.   It  was  the  drug  which 
sharpened  the  laser  beam  of  Sherlock  Holmes'  mind,  which  carried  that  black 
magician  Aleister  Crowley  to  brilliant  flights: 

It  sparkled  intensely.  It  was  like  nothing  else  in  Nature ^ 
unless  it  be  those  feathery  crystals^  wind-bloun,  that  glisten  on 
the  lips  of  crevasses. . .The  very  idea  of  coarseness  or  commonness 
is  abolished. . .Every  act  is  a  sacrament.  Incidents  which  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  check  or  annoy  one^  become  merely  material  for 
joyous  laughter.  It  is  just  as  when  you  drop  a  tiny  lump  of  sugar 
into  champagne,   it  bubbles  afresh. 

Cocaine  was  the  19th  century  mind  expander.   Its  exhilarating  and 
liberating  effects  were  even  recommended  by  the  libidinous  Dr.  Freud  to  his 
fiancee.   A  popular  beverage  in  Europe  was  an  infusion  concocted  by  Angelo 
Mariani,  Vin  Coca  Mariani.      An  early  electric  kool-aid?  And  of  course  we 
must  remember  that  until  1904  our  own  Coca-Cola   was  spiked  with  the  drug, 
as  were  Koca  Nola,   Celery  Cola,  Kola  Ade  ,  Kos  Kola,   Cafe  Cola   and  Koke. 
The  really  big  seller  from  Baltimore  was  Dr.    Agnew  's   Catarrh  Powder: 
10  grains  of  pure  cocaine  to  the  ounce. 
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Actually  coke  has  made  things  "Go  Better"  for  3000  years.   The  Incas 
worshipped  it  as  a  god.   It  comes  from  The  Divine  One,  the  lively  green 
leaves  of  the  coca  plant,  Erythroxylon   coca.        According  to  an  Indian  leg- 
end the  children  of  the  sun  had  presented  man  with  the  coca  leaf  after  the 
formation  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  to  "satisfy  the  hungry,  provide  the 
weary  and  fainting  with  new  vigour,  and  cause  the  unhappy  to  forget  their 
miseries."   It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Indians  already  cultivated 
the  plant  before  they  formed  a  federation,  and  the  Incas  invented  the  story 
of  its  divine  origin  in  order  to  reserve  it  to  themselves.  They  made  of  it  a 
royal  emblem;  the  queen  called  herself  "Mama  Cuca,"  and  the  priests  assisted 
in  upholding  the  divine  honours  of  the  plant  by  using  it  in  various  religi- 
ous ceremonies.   The  idols  of  the  time  as  a  sign  of  divinity  were  represen- 
ted with  one  cheek  stuffed  with  coca  leaves . 

Once  reserved  to  Inca  royalty,  now  90%  of  the  Andean  men  chew  it,  as 
well  as  peoples  in  Java,  Ceylon,  India.   The  active  agent  of  the  coca  leaf 
is  an  alkaloid,  benzoylmethyl  ecogine.   For  15  million  people,  it  makes  a 
hard,  rude  life  endurable,  a  panacea  where  there  is  no  cure.   Fatigue,  cold, 
hunger  are  reduced  by  its  use.   This  is  because  cocaine  revs  up  the  heart, 
respiration,  and  blood  pressure  while  anesthetizing  the  stomach.   The  In- 
dians measure  time  in  oocada   terms,  i.e.    the  duration  of  coca  effects  (ca. 
40  minutes)  and  the  distance  (2-3  kilometres)  one  can  travel  high  in  the 
Andes.   It  should  be  noted  of  course  that  the  Indians'  oxince  of  coca  leaves 
per  day  (.7  grains  of  cocaine)  is  not  the  heavy  trip  "civilized"  cokers  go 
(6-8  grains) . 

In  America  cocaine  is  the  wild  bird  of  the  drug  scene,  higher  than 
high  in  both  effect  and  cost,  hard  to  capture,  hard  to  keep.   It  is  physic- 
ally non-addictive;  sensitization  is  built  up  rather  than  tolerance.   Thus 
while  legally  classed  as  a  "narcotic,"  chemically  and  medically  it  is  not. 
By  many  accounts,  the  cocaine  sensation  seems  worth  trying  once  if  you're 
doing  chemical  ecstasy.   It  is  an  exquisite,  orgasmic  high  of  colors,  euph- 
oria, excitement,  power.   Often  a  "rush"  is  described — the  cerebral  cortex 
exploding  into  super-voltage  lightening.   Then  elation,  sometimes  maniacal, 
sometimes  peaceful  and  melodic  as  in  the  pop  song  "Snowbird"  {i.e.    cocaine). 
Then  why,  in  a  much  less  banal  song,  do  The   Grateful  Dead    (rock  stars  and 
Easy  Riders  seem  to  have  the  cash  to  coke  up)  almost  agree  with  the  Harri- 
son Act  in  warning: 

Driving  that  train^   High  on  cocaine 

Casey  Jones  you  'd  better  watch  your  Speed. 

Trouble  Ahead^   Trouble  Behind 

And  you  know  that  notion  just  crossed  my  mind. . . 

Why?   The  ecstatic  highs  can  crash  into  super-downers .   Coke  wears  off 
fast  (10-30  minutes),  and  one  can  plunge  into  abysmal  depths.   Habitually 
sniffing  the  crystals  leads  to  abcesses  or  even  perforation  of  the  nasal 
septum.   For  a  greater  rush,  people  inject.   Here  comes  hepatitis.   Users 
get  up  so  high,  so  hyperactive,  sedation  is  sought  to  even  out  the  trip. 
Heroin  is  perfect.   You're  already  punctured,  know  the  Mafia  dealers  who 
traffic  Harrison  heavies.   This  mad  yo-yo  of  H  and  coke  is  called  a  "speed- 
ball,"  going  fast  slowly.   The  doi±)le  addiction  usually  passes  completely 
to  Big  Brother  H.   "With  coke  one  is  master  of  everything,  but  everything 
matters  intensely.   With  heroin  the  feeling  of  mastery  increases  to  such  a 
point  that  nothing  matters  at  all . " 
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Cocaine  is  simply  too  heavy  a  stimulant  to  stay  with.   One  is  hyper- 
Mind,  body  ragged  from  lack  of  sleep  or  food.   A  big  head:   grandiose, 
brilliant,  reckless.   It  can  be  the  dutch  courage  for  committing  crime 
(see  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X) .      Finally  the  head  gets  paranoid, 
psyching  out  plots  everywhere .   This  tremendous  anxiety  often  lashes  out 
in  the  "dope  fiend"  violence  we've  all  heard  so  much  about,  but  never  see 
except  with  the  speeding  drugs .   A  peculiar  paranoid  delusion  common  to 
heavy  users  is  the  horrible  sensation  of  insects  crawling  all  over  one. 
This  is  due  to  the  peripheral  nerves  becoming  highly  sensitized.   Death 
can  result  from  heart  and  respiratory  failure  when  the  breathing  center 
of  the  brain  is  paralyzed. 


Our  new  fashioned  uppers,  the  amphetamines,  are  a  mad  roller  coaster 
ride  too.   However,  they  are  easy  to  obtain.   Doctors  have  even  drugged 
school  children  on  them  in  our  great  American  mid-lands  (see  stories  on 
the  "behavior  modification"  program  in  Omaha,  SF  Chronicle   et  al ,    6/29/70). 
It  seems  that  a  society  which  proscribes  marijuana,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  is  just  as  likely  to  prescribe  another  scantily  investi- 
gated drug.   All  we  know  is  that  amphetamines,  synthetic  amines,  stimulate 
the  central  nervous  system,  perhaps  potentiating  the  effects  of  norepine- 
phrine, a  neurohormone  which  activates  parts  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

Since  the  Nazis  developed  and  used  amphetamines  to  keep  the  troops 
going,  the  Amerikan  drug  merchants  now  push  Benzedrine,  Dexedrine,  Methe- 
drine,  Preludin,  Biphetamine,  Tenuate,  Dexamye,  Desbutal,  Desoxyn,  ETC. 
Street  names  are  speed,  Dex,  Bennies,  A,  hearts,  Meth,  crystal,  diet  pills, 
black  beauties,  ups ,  Christmas  trees,  thrusters,  ETC.   The  stuff  is  also 
cranked  out  in  bootleg  labs  for  about  $150/oz. — five  times  the  price  of 
gold. 

One  builds  a  tolerance  for  speed,  so  a  pill  head  usually  begins  in- 
jecting to  recapture  the  old  flash — with  its  equally  dramatic  crash.   Upon 
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injection  one  feels  a  rush  of  well-being.   Magical  ability,  invulnerabil- 
ity, and  volubility  are  assumed  by  the  user.   The  gregariousness  is  pecu- 
liar because  it  is  a  conversation  "at"  rather  than  "with."   A  group  of 
speed  freaks  can  all  be  talking  animatedly — each  about  something  different. 

No  food  is  desired.   The  very  act  of  swallowing  can  be  difficult  be- 
cause of  amphetamines'  appetite  depression  (anorexia).   Despite  no  food, 
the  body  is  propelled  into  frantic  activity  which  can  last  about  10  hours, 
or  with  repeated  injections,  3-6  days.   This  energy  effect  of  amphetamine, 
along  with  its  stimulus  to  combatitiveness ,  makes  it  the  drug  fillip  of  pro 
athletes.   Users  can  also  remain  awake  for  days.   If  they  do  force  them- 
selves to  lie  down  and  drift  into  half -sleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  can 
persist  in  a  run  for  several  weeks  before  crashing.   Of  course,  sleep  and 
dream  deprivation  will  produce  hallucinations  and  crazed  behavior.   This 
behavior  is  peculiarly  compulsive,  from  the  grinding  jaw  to  repetitive 
actions:   rearranging,  polishing,  reconstructing,  tripping  on  a  thousand 
thoughts  from  one  word  of  one  sentence.   One  is  simply  not  bored,  but  like 
a  squirrel  continuously  running  the  wheel. 

Finally  arrives  the  inevitable  comedown,  psychologically  the  most  dan- 
gerous phase.   One  is  simply  overdrawn  at  the  energy  bank,  and  the  gombeens 
come  in  fury.   This  phase  lasts  from  4-10  hours  and  ends  only  when  the  user 
can  fall  asleep.   The  once  formidable  A-head  becomes  depressed,  anxious, 
suicidal.   A  paranoid  psychosis  is  common  after  a  few  months  of  high  dose 
i.v.  use.   This  sets  up  conditions  for  violent  behavior.   Suspiciousness  or 
panic  plus  hyperactivity  may  combine  to  precipitate  unwarranted  assault. 
Often  the  down  phase  of  a  speed  riin  is  such  a  brain-ripper,  users  try  to 
avoid  it  by  injecting  heroin  or  barbiturates. 

To  such  a  garden  of  delights  as  anorexia,  insomnia,  hypomania,  megalo- 
mania, and  paranoia  may  be  added  the  adventures  of  hepatitis,  barbiturate 
toxicity,  ulceration,  brain/heart/liver  strain.   Withdrawal  symptoms  can 
be  more  severe  than  heroin  withdrawal  and  hallucinations  heavier,  if  kick- 
ing is  not  gradual.   Hippies  are  right  that  "Speed  Kills."   It  kills  the 
humane  spirit  fast,  but  takes  much  longer  to  kill  the  body.   "Over-amping" 
(speed  talk  for  o.d.)  results  in  speechlessness  or  paralysis  for  hours  to 
days  like  a  person  suffering  a  cerebro- vascular  accident.   Over-amping  may 
be  counteracted  by  opiates  or  sedatives,  with  chloropromazine  most  effec- 
tive. 

Only  speed  freaks  can  stand  other  speed  freaks — and  not  for  long  at 
that.   No  wonder  the  gentle  jester  Allen  Ginsberg  said: 


Let's  issue  a  general  deolai'ation  to  alZ  the  underground  com 
munityy    contra  speedamos  ex  cathedra.      Speed  is  antisocial,   para- 
noid making^   it 's  a  drag,   bad  for  your  body,   bad  for  your  mind, 
generally  speaking,   in  the   long  run  uncreative  and  it  's  a  plague 
in  the  whole  dope  industry.     All  the  nice  gentle  dope  fiends  are 
getting  screwed  up  by   the  real  horror  monster  Frankenstein  speed- 
freaks  who  are  going  around  stealing  and  bad  mouthing  everybody 


Diary  of  a  Drug  Fiend.   Aleister  Crowley,  London,  W.  Collins  Sons  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1922. 

A  few  very  high  pointers  from  another  era^  but  a  rather  embarrassing 
book  about  dope  thrills    (sniff  cocaine  and  fly  a  plane) ,   ego  tripping^   and 
twenties  pizazz. 

"Drug  Dependence:  Its  Significance  and  Characteristics,"  by  Nathan  Eddy  et 
al ,    in  Bulletin  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  1963,  32,  p. 727-8. 
Narcotics:  Nature's  Dangerous  Gifts.   Norman  Taylor,   p. 59-72. 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs .   California  State  Peace  Officers  Training 
Series  #33. 

Among  other  information^   reports  Cuba  is  the  chief  "staging  area"  for 
illicit  traffic  in  cocaine  and  sugar  cane. 

Phantastica:  Narcotics  and  Stimulating  Drugs.   Lewis  Lewin,  English  ed., 
1931:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul.   p. 75-88, 

Lewin  is  a  bit  florid,   but  Germanically   thorough. 


"The  Family,"  San  Francisco  Magazine,  May  1969,  p. 38. 

How  the  Family  at  Mendocino  State  Hospital  helps  speed  freaks  slow  down. 
Off  Hard  Drugs  from  the  Old  Mole,    June  12,  1970,  p. 6-7. 

Typical  of  the   loathing  underground  media  hold  for  speed. 
Speed.   William  Burroughs  III.   Olympia,  1970.   $1.25. 

In  a  real  dead-pan  vein,   here  is   the  N.Y.   meth  grind.      Wm.   Ill  takes  his 
drugs  with  the  same  cool,  bored  compulsion  his  father  did. 
Speed  Hurts  by  Art  Wiener.   Drug  Treatment  Program,  409  Clayton  St.,  S.F. 
94117.   16p. 

Written  for  the  Amphetamine  Research  Project  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Every  high  school  library  should  own  dozens 
of  copies. 

Speed  Kills:  A  Review  of  Amphetamine  Abuse.   Ed.  by  David  Smith  in  Vol.  II, 
Issue  II  of  Journal  of  Psychedelic  Drugs.      250p.   $3.25.   Order  from  STASH 
(see  p. 3) . 

More   than  you  could  ever  want  to  read  about  Speed. 


► 
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A  TASTE  OF  THE  INFINITE 

by  Roberto  Esteves 


Born  in  the  Forties,  a  child  of  the  Sixties,  and  an  outlaw  of  the 
Seventies,  lysergic  acid  diethylemide ,  better  known  as  LSD  or  "acid,"  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  media  hysteria.   Usually  portrayed  as  one  of  the 
most  potentially  dangerous  elements  to  the  American  Way  of  Life,  LSD  has 
been  ignored  by  the  mass  media  and  politics  as  also  being  one  of  the  most 
potentially  beneficial  agents  to  the  Human  Quality  of  Life.   Librarians, 
to  be  knowledgeable  of  the  present  situation,  should  be  made  aware  not 
only  of  the  dangers  of  acid's  use  but  also  of  the  benefits. 

The  cult  of  heads  who  have  used  LSD  since  the  mid-Sixties  knows  the 
conscious-expanding  joy  of  an  acid  experience:   the  pleasures  of  a  sensi- 
tized approach  to  reality,  with  luminescence  and  color,  sight  and  sound, 
shape  and  space  integrating  with  personality  into  a  shared  awareness  of 
existence.   Most  people,  however,  dread  the  sudden  loss  of  the  tangible 
"reality"  in  which  they  feel  so  secure,  and  are  quick  to  censure  any  agent 
which  can  affect  so  sacrosanct  an  object  as  the  Mind,   In  truth,  the  pri- 
mary fear  of  LSD  should  be  a  trepidation  to  confront  one's  inner  self, 
rather  than  to  dread  any  possible  chemical  or  physiological  reaction. 
Statistically,  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  a  fatal  overdose  of  acid. 
In  a  survey  of  5,000  persons  who  had  taken  psychedelic  drugs  a  total  of 
25,000  times,  there  was  a  suicide  rate  of  one  per  2,500  persons  among  psy- 
chiatric patients  undergoing  treatment,  and  no  attempted  or  completed  sui- 
cides among  experimental  (but  normal)  subjects.   It's  the  freak-out  or  bad 
trip  of  an  unprepared  situation  in  which  the  acid  danger  lies.   "Set  and 
setting"  are  all  important.   When  taking  a  trip,  the  ego,  or  defensive 
identity  one  erects  to  present  to  the  world  (and  sometimes  himself) ,  is 
temporarily  siobdued.   The  underlying  personality  then  reveals  its  true 
nature.   Infrequently,  a  release  of  inner  psychoses  or  an  inability  to 
cope  with  the  strange  experience  can  cause  a  user  to  "freak  out"  or  panic. 
Many  who  freak  out  can  handle  the  situation  or  solicit  help  from  the 
"guide,"  a  straight  attendant  common  to  the  most  informal  acid  session  who 
acts  as  a  guarantee  of  a  good  trip.   Few  have  in  their  panic  sought  medi- 
cal aid.   Paradoxically,  those  who  are  driven  to  psychiatric  care,  should 
probably  have  been  in  treatment  before,  and  the  acid  has  merely  acted  as 
a  catalyst  to  motivate  the  individual's  request. 

More  terrifying  to  society  than  the  freak-out  is  the  acid  drop-out, 
the  person  who  has  observed  the  workings  of  the  establishment  and  refuses 
to  "play  the  game"  anymore.   By  definition,  our  society  and  the  psyche- 
delic culture  are  philosophically  alienated.   The  psychedelic  experience  is 
"mind-manifesting"  awareness  of  one's  role  in  infinite  worlds;  society,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  regiment  of  social  order  narrowly  structured  to  its  own 
needs  where  individuals  must  conform  to  a  set  of  rigid  mores,  or  unwritten 
laws  of  behavior.   Acid  heads  learn  that  one  cannot  take  LSD  and  be  angry — 
without  being  punished  by  a  bad  trip.   Experience  of  love  and  warmth  are 
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rewarded  with  intense  feelings  of  pleasure.  These  same  behavioral  traits 
are  not  enforced  by  the  society  in  which  ambition  and  materialist  success 
are  rewarded  and  poverty  and  indolence  punished.  In  our  materialistic 
society,  based  upon  the  assembly-line  (production)  ethic,  the  psychedelic 
head,  who  works  upon  an  ethic  of  humanity  and  social  liberation,  is  auto- 
matically regarded  the  enemy. 

The  most  highly  piiblicized  hazard  of  acid  use  has  been  the  genetic 
harm  possible  through  LSD-induced  chromosome  destruction.   To  the  contrary, 
no  one  has  yet  proved  any  birth  defect  to  be  directly  attributable  to  the 
use  of  LSD.   In  fact,  though  scientists  know  acid  affects  the  chromosomes 
in  circulating  white  blood  cells,  this  isolated  phenomenon  is  believed  un- 
likely to  cause  any  serious  medical  consequences .   The  need  for  more  ex- 
tensive research  is,  however,  self-evident,  but  because  of  legal  restric- 
tions and  extreme  political  suspicion,  current  research  is  far  too  limited 
and  insufficient. 

In  spite  of  its  wariness,  the  government  knows  of  the  potential  value 
of  LSD  use.   Already,  experiments  with  acid  have  proved  its  efficiency  in 
treating  alcoholism,  curing  the  mentally  ill,  and  alleviating  the  traumas 
of  terminal  disease.   Other  therapeutic  areas  will  also  become  evident  as 
research  continues. 

Less  dramatic,  and  thus  far  undocumented,  have  been  the  significant 
contributions  of  LSD  and  other  psychedelics  to  American  culture.   Since 
its  use  began  in  the  Sixties,  a  steady  stream  of  psychedelia  has  been  per- 
vading the  American  scene.   Aldous  Huxley  opened  the  Doors   of  Perception 
in  1957  by  describing  his  mescaline  experiences.   Since  then,  authors  such 
as  Thomas  Wolfe  (The  Electric  Kool  Aid  Acid  Test)  ,   Allen  Ginsberg,  free 
spirit,  and  Herman  Hesse,  the  games  master,  are  the  relevant  voices.   Re- 
ligious contemplation,  so  integral  a  part  of  the  psychedelic  trip,  hap 
wrought  a  return  to  Eastern  mysticism  and  design,  which  were  so  popular  in 
the  nineteenth  century  too.   Graphics  now  stress  electric  colors  and  psy- 
chedelic design  (pull  out  your  last  NLW  poster  if  you  don't  believe  it). 
Movies  have  returned  to  the  montage  in  keeping  psychedelic  pace.   Music  re- 
flects the  blending  quality  of  a  psychedelic  experience  by  synthesizing 
all  cultures,  styles,  and  forms  into  a  harmonic  composition.   Even  the 
stolid  business  world  turns  on  long  enough  to  beckon  us  from  billboards 
to  "Take  a  trip  with  us — TWA"  or  "Turn  On  With  KQED." 

The  widely  held  belief  at  the  end  of  1967  that  the  impact  of  acid 
and  other  psychedelics  would  diminish  into  oblivion  has  been  obviously 
disproved.   In  fact,  the  appeal  of  psychedelia  has  apparently  only  begun. 

No  studies  are  available,  or  even  possible,  on  the  extent  of  LSD  use 
at  present.   There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  still  a  thriving 
acid  trade  in  the  American  sub-culture,  fed  by  the  black  market.   Where 
once  acid  was  a  legal  chemical  and  readily  available  in  its  pure  form,  it 
now  suffers  from  total  lack  of  chemical  control.   Easily  produced,  LSD  in 
its  present  marketable  form  is  seldom  pure.   Small  pills,  only  the  smal- 
lest fraction  of  which  can  contain  the  highly  concentrated  chemical,  in- 
variably contain  ingredients  more  psychologically  and  physiologically  dam- 
aging than  acid.   Speed  and  even  strychnine,  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  make 
the  present  extra-legal  use  of  acid  unnecessarily  dangerous. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  people  an  opportunity  for  experience  or  en- 
joyment, as  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  people  did  not  stop  drinking  dur- 
ing the  prohibition  nor  have  they  stopped  smoking  after  the  cancer  research 
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reports  were  confirmed.   When  and  if  research  validates  the  value  of  legit- 
imate use  of  LSD,  and  prescribes  safe  methods  in  its  use,  the  demands  for 
its  use  may  become  a  major  political  problem.   One  scientist,  firm  in  his 
belief  acid  will  some  day  be  used  as  a  safe,  legitimate  medical  drug,  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  socially  sanctioned  centers  for  persons  desiring 
this  form  of  experience.   In  any  case,  the  potential  for  LSD's  increased 
popularity  is  a  very  real  one.   Better  get  the  following  books  ordered  now: 

Alpert,  Richard  and  Sidney  Cohen.   LSD.   N.Y.,  New  American  Library,  1966. 

TiDo  early  experimenters  present  the  answers   to  the  LSD  controversy.      One 
presents   the  clinical  and  objective  scientific  approach,   while  the  other 
chants   the  typical  head's  paean  of  praise. 

Barron,  Frank.   LSD,  Men  and  Society.   Middletown,  Conn.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Press,  1967. 

A  public  symposium  held  at  Wesleyan  University  outlines   the  many  points 
of  view  on  the  LSD  quest  and  gives  an  authoritative  overview  of  the   legal, 
religious ,   social  and  medical  controversies  of  LSD  use. 

Bieberman,  Lisa.   Session  Games  People  Play:  a  manual  for  the  use  of  L.S.D. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Psychedelic  Information  Center,  1967. 

The  only  how-to-do-it  psychedelic  guide  available.     A  beginner's  guide 
to  the  do's  and  don't's  of  taking  the  first  acid  trip. 

Braden,  William.   The  Private  Sea;  LSD  and  the  search  for  god.   Chicago, 
Quadrangle  Books,  1967. 

The  mystic  involvement  so  frequently  experienced  while  taking  an  acid 
trip  is  analyzed  in  detail.     An  outline  of  the  New  Theology  is  presented 
and  compared  with  other  modem  religious   trends. 
Cohen,  Sidney.   The  Beyond  Within;  the  LSD  story.   N.Y.,  Atheneum,  1964. 

Cohen  reports  with  great  objectivity   the  use  of  LSD,   its  potential  dan- 
gers,  and  benefits.      One  of  the  better,   unbiased  accounts  of  the  known 
secrets  of  LSD. 
Journal  of  Psychedelic  Drugs .   Wisconsin,  STASH  Press. 

A  joint   (no  pun)  periodical  venture  of  the  Haight-Ashbury  Clinic  and 
the  Student  Association  for  the  Study  of  Hallucinogens    (STASH).      One  of 
the  best  sources  of  up-to-date  information.      Written  by  competent  scien- 
tists and  LSD  authorities,   each  issue  emphasizes  a  different  field  of  psy- 
chedelic experience.      The  September  1970  issue  is  one  of  the  best  reviews 
of  LSD's  history,   use  and  future  available.      (See  p. 2.) 
Leary,  Timothy.   The  Politics  of  Ecstasy.   Putnam,  1968. 

Typical  Leary  of  the  past — beautiful  showmanship,   a  mystical  sense  of 
humor.      There  's  a  song  called   "Timothy  Leary  Is  Dead, "  and  the  one  is  who 
said,    "The  revolution  is  over  and  we  have  won.  " 

Masters,  R.E.L.  and  Jean  Houston.   The  Varieties  of  Psychedelic  Experience. 
N.Y.,  Holt,  Reinhart  &  Winston,  1966. 

A  fascinating  collection  of  case  histories  of  LSD  trips  which  are  clas- 
sified according  to  the  type  of  experience:     religious  vision,   physical 
awareness,   social  perception,   and  psychological  introspection. 
Metzner,  Ralph.   The  Ecstatic  Adventure.   N.Y.,  Macmillan,  1968. 

A  psychologist,   musician,  minister,   housewife,   writer,   addicts,    artist, 
and  others  representing  a  cross-section  of  our  society  drop  acid  and  re- 
count their  internal  adventures  of  discovery. 
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The  Psychedelic  Reader.   Ed.  by  Gunter  Weil,  Ralph  Metzner  and  Timothy 
Leary.   N.Y.,  University  Books,  1965. 

A  varied  selection  of  essays  from  the  early  Psychedelia  Review.     LSD 
prophets,   spokesmen  and  scientists  review  the  philosophic,   scientific 
and  mystic  effects  of  acid. 
Soloman,  David,  ed.   LSD;  The  Consciousness  Expanding  Drug.   Putnam,  1964. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  informative  collections  of  articles  on  acid. 
Stafford,  P.  G.  and  B.  H.  Golightly.   LSD;  The  Problem  Solving  Psychedelic 
Award  Books.   $.75. 

Revolutionary  implications.      Guidelines  for  use  plus  the  drug's  rele- 
vance in  creative  problem  solving — marital  problems,   addictions,   mental 
health;  as  well  as  its  use  in  education,   religion,   mysticism,   ESP. 
Steam,  Jess.   The  Seekers .   Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday,  1969. 

This  is   the  conservative  's  view  of  the  drug  scene.      Social  alienation, 
the  generation  gap,   and  a  host  of  other  twentieth  century  phenomena  aj^e 
linked  to  the  use  of  drugs.     A  typical,   hut  very  biased  view  of  hippies, 
youth  and  the  American  sub-culture. 

Watts,  Alan.   The  Joyous  Cosmology;  adventures  in  the  chemistry  of  con- 
sciousness.  N.Y.,  Pantheon,  1962. 

In  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  the  indescribable,   San  Francisco 
philosopher  Alan  Watts  recounts  his  psychedelic  experiences. 
Wolfe,  Tom.   The  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test.   Farrar,  1968. 

Acid- All- American,   no  mystic  mumbo.     Join  Ken  Kesey,    the  day-glow  pim- 
pernel,  and  the  Merry  Pranksters  blowing  their  minds  and  tootling  the  mul- 
titudes. 
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BUM  TRIPS 


by  Michael 
Spencer 


This  is  a  drug-oriented  society.   One  has  only  to  watch  the  comroer- 
cials  on  TV  to  realize  this:   are  you  depressed  or  overly  tense,  do  you 
suffer  from  insonmia,  unpopularity,  etc.;  there  is  always  some  drug  avail- 
able that  will  "cure"  you  of  this  condition.   We  are  so  accustomed  to  tak- 
ing drugs,  in  fact,  that  many  of  us  don't  even  realize  that  we  are  doing 
so;  drugs  are  terrible  things  like  speed,  heroin,  LSD,  and  marijuana  which 
other,  degenerate  people  take,  not  things  we  use  like  alcohol,  tobacco, 
coffee  or  tranquilizers.   In  this  article  I  deal  briefly  with  the  two  most 
widely  used  (and  abused)  drugs  of  this  society — alcohol  and  tobacco. 

What,  first  of  all,  are  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  and 
nervous  system?   The  following  information  is  derived  principally  from 
Dr.  Joel  Fort's  excellent  recent  book.  The  Pleasure  Seekers:    the  Drug  Cri- 
sis,   Youth  and  Society    (Bobbs-Merrill,  1969,  $6.50,  $1.45  paper),  and 
Robert  S.  DeRopp's  fascinating  Drugs  and  the  Mind    (Grove,  1961  (1957); 
$1.25  paper).   Distilled  alcohol  irritates  the  stomach  lining  and  can 
cause  severe  stomach  inflammation  and  ultimately  chronic  gastritis  and/or 
ulcers.   Alcohol  also  increases  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver,  and 
can  lead  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver — the  6th  leading  cause  of  death  nation- 
ally and  the  4th  in  San  Francisco!   In  addition,  salivary  and  gastric  se- 
cretions are  stimulated  as  is  urine  production,  blood  pressure  is  raised, 
nerve  conduction  is  blocked  and  the  body  temperature  is  lowered.   But  its 
principal  effects  are  on  the  brain  and  the  central  nervous  system.   Accord- 
ing to  Drugs  and  the  Mind,   with  the  consxamption  of  five  to  six  ounces  of 
whiskey  the  depressant  influence  spreads  from  release  of  inhibitions  to 
those  centers  in  the  brain  which  regulate  movements .   With  about  a  pint 
of  whiskey  (.3%  alcohol  in  the  blood),  the  drinker's  brain  becomes  affec- 
ted in  that  area  which  is  concerned  with  sensory  perception.   Although 
still  vaguely  conscious,  he  is  stuporous  and  has  little  comprehension  of 
what  he  sees  or  hears.   One  could  say  the  person  is  "beastly  drunk," 
though  this  is  really  an  insult  to  the  beasts.   At  a  level  of  .4%  or  .5% 
in  the  blood,  alcohol  depresses  the  whole  perception  area  in  the  brain, 
and  the  drinker  becomes  comatose.   Finally,  with  .6%  to  .7%  of  alcohol  in 
the  blood,  our  drinker  dies  a  swift  and  painless  death,  his  breathing  and 
the  beating  of  his  heart  arrested  by  paralysis  of  the  centers  that  control 
these  vital  functions. 

What  are  its  effects  on  society?   At  least  6  million  Americans  are 
alcoholics  or  problem  drinkers.   California  leads  the  nation  in  number  of 
alcoholics  (750,000),  and  San  Francisco  leads  in  California — 16,760  alco- 
holics per  100,000  adults  or  about  1  out  of  6.   Joel  Fort  says  there  are 
more  alcoholics  in  San  Francisco  than  there  are  narcotics  addicts  in  the 
entire  United  States!   One  third  to  one  half  of  all  arrests  in  the  U.  S. 
are  for  chronic  drunkenness,  over  half  of  those  in  prison  committed  their 
crimes  while  linder  the  influence  of  alcohol,  many  suicides  and  accidental 
deaths  are  due  to  alcohol  (often  in  conjunction  with  a  biologically  iden- 
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tical  drug — barbiturates) .   Approximately  20%  of  all  inmates  of  state  men- 
tal institutions  are  there  because  of  psychosis  due  to  alcoholic  brain 
damage  (an  irreversible  condition)  and  between  50%  and  70%  of  all  deaths 
and  injuries  in  automobile  accidents  are  associated  with  alcohol.   In  ad- 
dition to  this,  one  must  add  the  estimated  $2  billion  a  year  lost  by  Amer- 
ican industry  due  to  absenteeism  and  loss  of  jobs  caused  by  excessive  use 
of  alcohol.   Besides  this  there  are  such  things  as  marital  and  sexual  prob- 
lems and  divorces,  child  abuse  and/or  neglect,  welfare  dependency  and  other 
such  social  problems  that  may  be  associated  with  excessive  drinking.   Physi- 
ological dependency  or  addiction  occurs  with  very  heavy  use  of  alcohol,  the 
withdrawal  symptoms  (delirium  tremens)  being,  as  Joel  Fort  says,  "the  most 
severe  of  all  the  drug -withdrawal  syndromes  with  more  than  half  of  untreated 
cases  having  either  generalized  convulsions  and/or  a  toxic  psychosis  (deli- 
rium) and  up  to  ten  percent  dying."   Other  psychotic  states  attributable  to 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  are  pathological  intoxication,  acute  hallucinosis, 
alcoholic  paranoia,  Korsakoff's  psychosis,  and  Wernicke's  syndrome.   As  Fort 
points  out,  psychosis  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  far  greater 
than  that  due  to  LSD  or  any  other  psychoactive  drug,  and  is  far  more  severe 
and  long-lasting  in  its  effects.   To  this  one  must  add  the  vitamin  defici- 
ency diseases  (pellagra,  beri-beri,  scurvy,  etc.)  suffered  by  many  alcohol- 
ics.  Finally,  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  grosses  $12  billion  per  year, 
which  is  more  than  Americans  spend  on  medical  care,  education,  or  religion. 
Many  brilliant,  talented  people  have  destroyed  themselves  with  alcohol. 
Upton  Sinclair,  in  his  book.  The   Cup  of  Fury    (Hawthorn,  1956,  $3.95),  lists 
some  of  the  famous  people  he  knew  who  destroyed  or  damaged  themselves  in 
this  manner:   Jack  London,  Dylan  Thomas,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Isadora  Duncan, 
Ambrose  Bierce,  Hart  Crane,   F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  so  on  and  et  cetera. 
As  DeRopp  suggests,  "If  mankind  must  take  an  occasional  holiday  from 
reality  it  is  certainly  high  time  the  chemists  found  a  more  satisfactory 
'happiness  drug'  than  that  dreary  old  nerve  poison,  ethyl  alcohol." 


How  about  tobacco?   Like  alcohol,  nicotine  is  a  poison,  interfering 
with  the  transmission  of  nerve  impulses.   Fortunately  most  of  the  nicotine 
is  destroyed  in  the  process  of  smoking;  the  amount  in  one  cigar  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  kill  a  man  if  all  of  it  entered  his  body.   In  addition 
to  nicotine  and  coal  tars,  cigarettes  also  contain  small  amounts  of  arse- 
nic, cyanide,  carbon  monocyte  and  other  goodies.   Cigarette  smoking  is  a 
causal  factor  in  cancer,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  sinusitis,  peptic 
ulcer  and  heart  disease.   Smokers  spend  three  million  more  days  per  year 
on  restricted  activity  than  do  non-smokers,  including  almost  a  million 
more  days  in  bed  due  to  illness.   The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  cigarette  smoking  causes  more  than  125,000  deaths  per  year  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  overall  cigarette-related  mortality  figure  is 
300,000.   To  quote  Fort: 

Even  minimal  or  occasional  smoking  temporarily  impairs  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  breathing  apparatus  and  larynx;  con- 
stricts blood  vessels  (aggravating  arteriosclerosis) ;  sets  off  an 
allergic  response  in  those  sensitive  to  tobacco;  interferes  with 
gastrointestinal  functioning;  pollutes  the  air  space  of  other 
hximan  beings  in  schools,  homes,  restaurants,  and  airplanes,  pro- 
ducing not  only  unpleasantness  and  discomfort  but  actual  physio- 
logical harm;  and  kills  and  injures  many  thousands  each  year  from 
home  and  forest  fires  plus  destruction  of  property.   The  distrac- 
tion involved  in  lighting  and  smoking  a  cigarette  probably  is  a 
significant  factor  in  many  traffic  (and  other)  accidents.   Large 
sums  of  money  are  spent  on  the  drug,  and  psychological  dependence 
is  usual,  with  many  people  finding  it  more  difficult  to  overcome 
than  the  heroin  (or  other  narcotics)  habit. 

What  should  be  done  about  all  this?   Making  any  drug  illegal  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  stupid  way  of  handling  it.   Prohibition  of  alcohol  led  only 
to  increased  consumption,  a  disrespect  for  and  contempt  for  the  law,  and 
the  growth  of  organized  crime.   Illegalizing  marijuana  and  LSD  has  had  a 
similar  effect  (see  John  Kaplan,  Marijuana:   the  New  Prohibition,   World, 
1970,  $7.95) . 

Obviously  society  can't  imprison  alcohol  and  tobacco  addicts.   An  in- 
ordinate amount  of  resources  would  be  devoted  to  tracking  down,  arresting, 
trying  and  maintaining  users  in  prison;  since  prisons  are  for  the  most  part 
dehumanizing,  brutalizing  and  authoritarian  institutions,  whose  emphasis 
is  on  punishment  rather  than  rehabilitation,  the  addict  would  leave  prison 
hating  and  despising  the  society  that  has  treated  him  this  way,  with  the 
"advantage"  of  having  many  more  criminal  contacts  and  knowing  many  more 
criminal  techniques  than  he  did  when  he  entered.   Yet,  for  some  reason  (?) , 
such  medieval  methods  are  used  when  an  individual  chooses  to  take  other 
substances.   To  paraphrase  Orwell:   Some  drugs  are  more  equal  than  others. 

It  seems  only  too  appropriate  that  the  two  principal  drugs  of  this 
society  are  addictive  poisons,  turn-offs  (i.e.,  they  are  consciousness- 
contractors  rather  than  consciousness-expanders) ,  harmful  to  the  body  and 
the  nervous  system,  and  ultimately  death  trips.   The  hippies  are  wrong, 
however,  when  they  assert  that  America  is  on  a  death  trip  because  its 
drugs  are  death  trips;  it's  the  other  way  around--America's  drugs  are 
death  trips  because  this  whole  society  is  embarked  on  one  of  the  most 
grandiose  death  trips  of  all  times. 
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What  can  we  do  about  our  drug  problems?   Perhaps  a  good  beginning 
would  be  honesty  and  an  end  to  smugness  and  hypocrisy.   Americans  should 
admit  that  theirs  is  a  drug-oriented  society  and  that  the  major  drug  prob- 
lems of  this  society  are  not  marijuana  and  LSD,  or  even  heroin  and  speed, 
but  the  heavily  advertised  alcohol,  tobacco,  tranquilizers  and  barbitu- 
rates.  Society  should  correct  those  defects  in  itself  that  create  poverty, 
alienation,  loneliness  and  a  sense  of  meaninglessness  and  futility  which 
lead  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  as  an  ersatz  "solution."  And,  finally, 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  find  alternatives  to  drugs — religious  and 
mystical  experiences,  psychotherapy,  encounter  groups,  personal  interac- 
tion with  other  human  beings,  meditation,  reading,  travel,  study,  appreci- 
ation of  nature  and  music,  involvement  in  movements  for  social  change,  and 
a  search  for  a  different  life-style. 


drug  center 
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MESCALITO 

Take  notice  of  the  ground,   of  the  grass   that  is  growing  on 
the  ground,   of  the  roots  of  the  grass.     My  roots   ore  my  children. 
They  increase  with  me.      When  it  is  cut  the  peyote  grows  back  in 
the  same  place.     It  is  the  same  with  grass  on  its  roots." 

— Peyote  song 

Father  Peyote,   I  don't  know  one   little  part  of  you,   nor  even 
one   little  cotton  substance  of  you,   but  help  me   to  understand. 
As  each  bead  is  part  of  your  design,   help  me  to  knew  thy  will, 
thy  design  for  me.     Make  me  humble  enough  to  understand  this,    to 
do  thy  design  in  each  little  particle  in  the  right  way. 

— Monroe  Tsa  Toke ,  Kiowa  Indian 

Thus  peyote  speaks,  sings,  scintillates,  glimmers  in  myriad  dulcet 
spheres  of  gossamer  awareness  as  it  leads  its  disciple  into  humble  prayer 
of  enlightenment  unto  the  "unknown  mystery  which  can  only  be  called  light." 

Peyote,  mescal,  mescaline. . .the  chemical  east?   Instant  awareness? 
A  way  of  discovering  "we  have  always  been  where  we  ought  to  be"  (Huxley)? 
We  simply  know  mescaline  is  one  of  nine  alkaloids  crystallized  from  the 
plant  Lophophora  williamsii ,    a  cactus  which  resembles  a  parsnip.   It  is 
an  unusual  cactus,  for  nearly  7/8  of  it  lies  buried  in  the  ground  like  a 
tap-root.   It  has  both  mimetic  as  well  as  psychotomimetic  properties,  for 
it  looks  like  a  cluster  of  small,  button-like  mushrooms.   "Mescal  buttons" 
or  "mescal  beans"  are  the  dried  tops  cut  from  the  cactus.   Peyote  is  the 
general  commercial  term  being  derived  from  the  Aztec  "peyotl"  which  is  the 
word  for  "cocoon."   The  mushroom-like  disks,  native  to  northern  Mexico  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande^  are  distributed  among  the  Indians  under 
the  confusing  name  "mescal  buttons."   The  name  is  confusing  because  "mes- 
cal" is  also  the  word  for  one  of  the  most  common  intoxicants  in  Mexico — 
the  liquor  produced  by  distillation  of  the  Agave  plant.   The  effects  that 
come  from  ingesting  peyote  are  more  mystifying  than  those  from  alcohol, 
for  the  peyote  cactus  is  known  to  produce  one  of  the  most  intense  and  com- 
plex forms  of  intoxication  known.   Known  to  the  Spanish  as  the  "raiz  dia- 
bolica"  or  diabolical  root,  to  the  Indians  as  "God's  Flesh,"  Father  Peyote 
induces  his  retinal  circus  into  the  mind's  third  eye. 

Aldous  Huxley  wrote  in  Doors  of  Perception   that  "mescaline  had  en- 
dowed me  temporarily  with  the  power  to  see  things  with  my  eyes  shut." 
Havelock  Ellis  experimented  with  the  drug  one  bleak  London  night  by  isolat- 
ing himself  in  his  room,  seated  quietly  in  his  chair  before  a  crackling 
fire.   He  reflectively  noted,  "mescaline  avoids  form... a  blow  in  the  face 
makes  you  see  a  thousand  candles  or  a  thousand  stars  but  not  a  cartload 
of  soot,  or  an  act  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  even  abridged."   Later, 
while  more  fully  under  the  intoxication  of  the  drug,  he  mused,  "I  was  re- 
minded of  the  paintings  of  Claude  Monet,  and  as  I  gazed  at  the  scene  it 
occurred  to  me  that  mescal  perhaps  produces  exactly  the  same  conditions 
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of  visual  hyperaesthesia,  or  rather  exhaustion  as  may  be  produced  on  the 
artist  by  the  influence  of  prolonged  visual  attention." 

Henri  Michaiox  reacted  rather  ambiguously  to  the  drug  as  he  named  its 
intoxication  "peace  through  a  kind  of  dotage, . .which  diminishes  the  imag- 
ination.  It  castrates,  desensualizes  the  image.   It  makes  images  that 
are  a  hundred  per  cent  pure  laboratory  experiments . "  Bernard  Aaronson 
and  Hximphrey  Osmond  in  Psychedelics   record  the  comment  of  a  subject  under 
the  influence  of  200  mg.  of  mescaline  sulphate:   "I  was  very  impressed 
with  the  ease  with  which  ideas  appeared  (it  was  virtually  as  if  the  world 
is  made  of  ideas ,  and  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  any  part  of  the 
world  to  get  an  idea) .   I  also  got  the  feeling  that  creativity  is  an  ac- 
tive process  in  which  you  limit  yourself  and  have  an  object,  so  there  is 
a  focus  about  which  ideas  can  cluster  and  relate." 

A  study  at  the  Institute  of  Psychedelic  Research  at  San  Francisco 
State  College  showed  "a  reduction  of  inhibition  and  anxiety  under  mesca- 
line, the  capacity  to  restructure  a  problem  in  a  larger  context,  an  en- 
hanced fluency  of  ideas,  a  heightened  capacity  for  visual  imagery,  an 
increased  ability  to  concentrate,  a  greater  empathy  with  external  pro- 
cesses and  objects,  a  heightened  empathy  with  people,  a  greater  acces- 
sibility of  unconscious  material,  an  increased  motivation  to  obtain  a 
solution,  an  ability  to  associate  dissimilar  ideas,  and  a  visualization 
of  the  completed  solution." 

On  August  24,  1964,  the  California  Supreme  Court,  in  a  6  to  1  deci- 
sion, ruled  that  American  Indians  using  the  hallucinatory  drug  peyote  in 
their  religious  rites  are  not  in  violation  of  the  State's  narcotic  laws. 
Use  of  the  drug  in  "honest  religious  rites"  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  which  guarantees  freedom  of  religious  beliefs.   Peyotism,  as  all 
religions,  has  the  fundamental  traits  found  in  most  religious  doctrines, 
but  the  particular  deities  vary  from  one  locale  to  another.   Its  doctrine 
is  based  on  the  religious  theory  of  the  existence  of  mana   or  supernatural 
power.   This  mana   is  embodied  in  a  set  of  immaterial  spirits  which  consti- 
tute the  Peyotist  pantheon.   The  mana   is  incarnated  in  the  material  peyote. 
The  peyote  rite  is  a  highly  ritualistic  ceremony  which  begins  in  the  communal 
collecting  of  the  peyote  buds.   American  Plains  Indians,  especially  the 
Kiowa,  Winnebagos,  and  the  Kaddos ,  often  have  the  dried  buttons  shipped  to 
them  from  Texas,  for  they  are  unable  to  procure  it  in  their  region.   The 
peyote  ritual  itself  is  a  12-18  hour  ceremony  which  begins  by  bathing  the 
body  and  clothing  oneself  with  clean  vestments,  for  the  catharsis  peyote 
has  to  offer  can  only  be  realized  through  both  a  purified  mind  and  a  puri- 
fied body. 

Paul  Radin,  in  his  biography  of  a  Winnebago  Indian,  Crashing  Thunder, 
expalins  that  the  peyote  experience  is  generally  preceded  by  a  period  of 
fasting  (which,  following  the  tradition  of  St.  Simon  of  Stylite,  can  by 
itself  induce  visions!),  and  that  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  "rite  de 
passage"  which  will  prepare  the  young  Indian  brave  entrance  into  adulthood. 
Properly  speaking,  Mexican  peyotism  is  a  tribal  affair,  centering  around 
the  shaman,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  whole  tribal  welfare.   However, 
the  American  Plains  Indians  often  meet  informally  to  fete  some  happy  event 
such  as  marriage  or  partake  to  seek  the  answer  to  a  problem. 

The  ritual  is  divided  into  three  periods,  ideally  beginning  at  sunset 
and  ending  at  sunrise.   In  the  first  period,  the  initiants  enter  the  tepee 
after  cleansing  themselves  where  they  arrange  themselves  before  the  altar. 
Officiating  are  the  Leader,  and  his  two  assistants — Fire  Chief  and  Cedar 
Man.   Upon  the  altar  one  peyote  button  is  placed — much  akin  to  the  Chris- 
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ian  host — and  is  known  as  Peyote  Father.   Thus  to  the  Indians  the  drug  ex- 
perience is  not  the  isolated,  individual  "trip"  but  a  ceremony  of  men  in 
which  a  deep  sensitivity  to  others,  a  state  of  gemutticKkei-t   and  camarad- 
erie, is  embodied.   The  soft  flickering  of  the  fire,  the  monomelodic  chant- 
ing, the  sweetness  of  the  burning  cedar  twigs:  synesthesia.      Each  partic- 
ipant ingests  generally  3  or  4  peyote  buttons.   Peyote  tea  is  passed  at 
intervals  during  the  chanting  and  prayer.   At  midnight,  when  the  effects 
of  the  drug  are  most  intense,  a  recess  is  given  in  which  the  participants 
can  move  about  in  the  crispness  of  the  night  air.   Later,  in  returning  to 
the  tepee,  the  final  period  begins  only  to  be  interrupted  by  the  bringing 
in  of  water  and  the  chanting  of  the  Morning  Water  Song.   Afterwards,  the 
meeting  ends  with  the  ritual  breakfast. 

Caveat  Emptor 

The  rediscovery  of  a  drug  used  in  the  religious  cults — now  as  a  "turn 
on"  in  the  form  of  synthesized  mescaline  sulphate,  has  aroused  great  inter- 
est.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  danger  in  allowing 
this  drug,  whose  secrets  were  so  stringently  guarded  in  the  past  as  a  part 
of  the  Greater  Arcana  to  a  revered  priesthood,  to  become,  in  our  radically 
different  technocracy,  yet  another  profane  consumer  purchase. 

...as  taking  drugs  not  for  their  own  sake, 
hut  as  a  stSstitute  for  something  else. 
Of  course  it  destroys  us  in  the  process. 

Segaki 

An  increasing  number  of  reports  are  providing  good  reason  to  seriously 
doubt  the  quality  of  most  hallucinogenic  drugs  being  sold  on  the  streets. 
It  has  been  noted  recently  that  many  "street"  samples  of  psychoactive 
drugs  contained  large  amounts  of  amphetamines.   A  number  of  the  illicit 
"mescaline"  samples  actually  turned  out  to  be  STP  (chemically  known  as  DOM 
or,  2,5  demthoxy,  4  methyl-amphetamines.)   "God-damn  the  pusher  man. . .god- 
damn the  pusher  man "   Gutsy  realistic  lyrics,  refrain  from  a  song  popu- 
larized by  Steppenwolf,  which  reflects  the  hazards  of  "street  drugs." 
Ironically,  those  practices  so  vehemently  deplored  by  the  psychedelic  sub- 
culture vis  a  vis    the  establishment's  hypocrisy — a  lack  of  "truth  in  pack- 
aging" and  the  slickness  of  Madison  Avenue  marketing  savoir  are  the  same 
practices  employed  by  the  secular  priesthood  of  our  chemical  sacraments . 
Nirvana,  yes!   Chemical  suicide,  most  emphatically  NO! 

Read  Castaneda's  The  Teachings  of  Don  Juan:  A  Yaqui  Way  of  Knowledge 
(see  Synergy,    Oct.  1969).   Here  the  old  master  shows  us  that  respect,  awe, 
and  ritualistic  precision  are  fxindamental  in  seeking  the  knowledge  and 
truth  of  "non-ordinary  reality." 

A  man  goes  to  knowledge  as  he  goes  to  war,  wide  awake,  with 
fear,  with  respect,  and  with  absolute  assurance.  Going  to  know- 
ledge or  going  to  war  in  any  other  manner  is  a  mistake,  and  who- 
ever makes  it  will   live  to  regret  his  steps. 

And  Don  Juan  commands  with  something  of  the  immortal  laughter  of  Hesse: 
Make  an  effort  to  wink;  whenever  one  is  capable  of  winking  he  will  be  ready 
to  proceed. 
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by  Sue  Critchf  iel 


Heroin,  the  beckoning  Siren  of  the  drug  world,  has  claimed  some 
100,000  to  200,000  followers  in  the  U.S.A.   Hailed  as  a  cure  for  the  prob- 
lem of  morphine  addiction  when  first  manufactured  in  1898,  it  now  is  known 
to  be  just  as  addictive  as  morphine  and  three  times  as  potent.   Heroin,  or 
"smack,"  is  actually  a  derivative  of  morphine,  which  is  one  of  approxi- 
mately 25  alkaloids  found  in  the  seed  of  the  Opium  Poppy  pod.   An  illegal 
drug  in  the  U.S.A.  since  1924,  it  is  smuggled  into  the  country  through 
complicated  trade  routes  which  begin  at  the  poppy  fields  in  Turkey,  Thai- 
land and  Mexico.   Once  heroin  has  entered  the  country,  it  gradually  trav- 
els from  the  hands  of  the  big  importers  (Mafia)  down  to  the  actual  street 
pushers  who  are  largely  addicts  themselves.   Obviously  there  is  big  money 
to  be  made  from  heroin,  since  the  consumer  is  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally dependent  on  the  drug  and  cannot  complain  about  prices  or  quality 
since  the  drug  is  illegal.   Actually,  the  drug  is  completely  cut  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  addict's  vein;  a  $5.00  "bag"  contains  approximately 
2-5%  heroin  mixed  with  milk  sugar  or  quinine.   Thus  20  lbs.  bought  from 
a  farmer  in  Turkey  for  around  $300.00  may  be  jacked  into  a  $250,000  profit 
by  the  U.S.  crime  syndicates.   An  addict  must  spend  anywhere  from  $30.00 
to  $200.00  per  day  in  order  to  feed  his  habit. 

What  is^  it  that  makes  this  drug  so  seductive  that  its  user  gives  up 
everything  in  order  to  follow  its  call?   Contrajry  to  popular  opinion,  her- 
oin is  not  a  drug  that  is  taken  for  a  "kick"  but  is  instead  an  alternate 
way  of  life  for  the  user.   The  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  user  works  some- 
what like  this:   The  first  few  tries  often  produce  a  negative  physical  re- 
action; this  changes  to  a  feeling  of  euphoria,  and  finally  the  body  gradu- 
ally acquires  a  tolerance  to  the  drug  so  that  dosage  must  be  increased  in 
order  to  retain  the  euphoric  effect.   When  the  body  has  reached  its  toler- 
ance level  of  the  drug,  the  pleasant  effects  of  heroin  disappear,  but  at 
this  point  the  user  is  physically  addicted  to  the  drug  and  only  maintains 
usage  to  escape  painful  withdrawal  symptoms.   Thus  the  actual  heroin  addict 
is  not  living  in  any  "synthetic"  heaven  but  is  using  the  drug  to  retain  a 
"normal"  state  of  being,  his  altered  metabolism. 

Although  heroin  withdrawal  is  never  pleasant,  it  is  not  quite  the  hor- 
ror tale  that  is  always  depicted.   Long  term  addicts  periodically  kick  the 
habit  on  their  own  or  else  admit  themselves  to  a  hospital  program,  such  as 
that  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Since  an  average  of  80%  of  the  "cured"  addicts  leaving  the  clinics  return 
to  heroin  use,  the  pain  of  withdrawal  does  not  seem  to  have  a  deterrent 
effect.   Once  the  body  has  been  freed  from  the  drug,  it  gets  back  to  a  vir- 
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gin  state  of  toleration  so  that  the  euphoric  effect  can  again  be  felt. 
It  is  the  euphoria  that  is  craved  by  the  heroin  user,  that  keeps  him  re- 
turning to  the  drug.   Heroin  users  come  from  all  levels  of  society,  but 
they  all  have  some  great  need  that  this  drug  manages  to  supply: 

The  outside  world  isn't  touching  her.     It  doesn't  matter 
whether  she's  fat  or  thin,   -pretty  or  plain,  whether  her  life  is 
pointless  or  pointed,   whether  it's  raining  outside.      Somewhere 
inside,   she  has  found  refuge  from  the  pain  of  living. 

One  shot  of  heroin  produces  instant  gratification.   No  more  anxieties — all 
appetites  are  filled.   The  image  of  a  dope  "fiend"  is  false.   No  sex  orgies 
or  sex  crimes — heroin  makes  addicts  sexually  impotent.   No  crimes  of  vio- 
lence— heroin  is  a  narcotic  which  produces  a  lethargic,  passive  state. 

What  are  the  adverse  effects  of  heroin?  Take  away  its  illegality  and 
there  seem  to  be  few  adverse  physical  effects.   The  drug  itself  does  not 
deteriorate  body  organs  as  alcohol  does .   Heroin  deaths ,  and  there  were 
900  deaths  in  1969,  usually  come  from  an  overdose  or  from  needle  infections. 
Legalizing  the  drug  would  certainly  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  addicts  in  order  to  maintain  their  habit.   This 
may  be  a  beginning  but  it  doesn't  really  hit  the  root  of  the  problem.   The 
problem  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  using  heroin  to  escape 
from  society,  and  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  society — not  the  drug. 

Until  recently,  only  dedicated  social  workers  and  learned  psychia- 
trists bothered  with  the  reasons  for  heroin  usage.   Send  the  dirty  dope 
fiend  to  prison  and  stop  the  supply  of  drugs.   Unfortunately,  the  dirty 
dope  fiend  finds  society  just  as  revolting  when  he  leaves  prison  and  thus 
returns  to  the  drug,  and  there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  the  drug  as  long 
as  there  is  a  demand.   Attitudes  are  changing  because  white,  middle-class 
Americans  are  finding  their  own  children  using  heroin.   Suddenly  the  term 
"dope  fiend"  doesn't  apply.   Heroin  addiction  has  been  a  problem  in  Amer- 
ica's ghettos,  with  America's  minority  groups,  for  many,  many  years.   Black 
youths  used  the  drug  to  escape  the  stink  and  misery  of  the  ghetto  jungle. 
Cleaning  up  the  ghettos  and  allowing  minority  youths  equality  of  opportu- 
nity was  rarely  a  solution  that  was  offered  to  drug  addiction.   But  the 
white  Siren  has  come  out  of  the  ghettos,  and  is  being  seen  in  suburbia. 
People  are  beginning  to  be  frightened,  and  they  damn  well  should. 

The  Haight-Ashbury  clinic  in  San  Francisco  has  treated  over  1,000  her- 
oin addicts  since  November  1969.   This  was  a  rare  problem  when  the  clinic 
first  opened  in  1967.   Its  doctors  have  found  that  a  ripple  effect  occurs 
with  youth  drug  use  in  the  Haight-Ashbury,  which  means  that  heroin  addic- 
tion will  soon  be  spreading  across  the  rest  of  the  nation.   A  study  made 
of  over  700  of  its  heroin  patients  came  up  with  some  startling  results. 
The  clinic  found  it  could  group  the  addicts  into  three  distinct  categories. 
The  first  group  were  older,  long-term  users  that  came  primarily  from  minor- 
ity groups.   The  second  group  were  Haight-Ashbury  "flower  children"  who  had 
experimented  only  with  mind-expanding  drugs  in  their  quest  to  create  a  more 
beautiful,  more  humane  counter-culture.   When  their  attempt  failed,  they 
gave  up  society  and  tried  heroin  for  their  escape.   The  third  group  are  the 
new  addicts,  many  of  them  teen-agers,  who  see  little  hope  of  changing  soci- 
ety and  txirn  quickly  to  a  heroin  escape.   Those  who  are  working  for  the 
Revolution  say,  "Get  high  off  the  people  and  Smack  the  State,"  but  many 
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teen-agers  cannot  maintain  any  optimism  for  change.   Black  youths  have  used 
heroin  to  escape  a  physical  ghetto,  but  white  youths,  born  and  bred  on  ma- 
terialism, find  the  very  structure  and  value  fabric  of  American  society  a 
ghetto,  so  they  too  escape  through  heroin. 

Drug  rehabilitation  centers  are  proliferating  across  the  country.   The 
two  chief  types  are  drug  maintenance  programs,  using  methadone,  and  thera- 
peutic communities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  methadone 
programs,  because  methadone  itself  is  an  addictive  drug,  and  the  addict  is 
simply  substituting  one  drug  for  another — except  that  methadone  is  legal; 
in  fact,  it  is  controlled  by  the  government.   The  implications  of  a  state 
controlled  metabolism  are  certainly  ominous.   Synanon  is  typical  of  the 
therapeutic  communities.   The  addict  must  give  up  all  drugs  and  live  with 
other  ex-addicts  in  a  private  community.   Community  members  all  go  through 
heavy  group  therapy  on  a  daily  basis  in  an  effort  to  build  themselves  into 
strong,  secure  personalities.   Synanon  has  achieved  great  success  with 
drug  addicts;  the  only  catch  is  that  the  ex-addict  rarely  re-enters  soci- 
ety but  instead  lives  the  rest  of  his  life  within  the  Synanon  structure. 
Both  types  of  treatment  do  serve  a  purpose.   Both  allow  the  heroin  addict 
to  return  to  a  "normal"  existence. 

But  I  fear  that  these  are  only  stop-gap  measures  that  will  not  de- 
crease the  increasing  number  of  youths  that  are  quickly  replacing  every 
heroin  addict  that  is  temporarily  being  "cured."   What  should  be  done?  As 
a  simple  beginning,  erroneous,  hysterical  information  concerning  social 
drugs  such  as  marijuana,  should  not  be  perpetuated.   Teen-agers  read  and 
are  told  such  a  wealth  of  lies  about  "pot"  that  when  they  discover  these 
so-called  facts  are  untrue,  they  do  not  believe  the  facts  about  heroin. 
All  librarians  and  parents  have  a  very  serious  role  in  the  choice  of  mate- 
rial they  buy  and  disseminate  about  drugs .   Care  should  be  taken  that  all 
drug  literature  is  thoughtful  and  objective.   Most  of  all,  it  is  now  the 
time  to  start  seriously  listening  to  why  youth  is  unhappy  with  American 
society  and  start  thinking  and  acting  on  needed  changes.   For  if  you  don't 
answer  their  needs,  the  Great  White  Siren  will  be  glad  to. . . 
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EXOTICA 


by  Michael  Spencer 


Norman  Taylor,  in  his  book,  Narcotics:   Nature's  Dangerous  Gifts    (Dell, 
1970,  $.75),  says  that  the  desire  to  escape  from  reality  through  taking 
some  kind  of  drug  seems  to  be  a  xiniversal  characteristic  of  mankind,  ex- 
isting in  every  culture  and  in  every  historical  period.   Following  are  some 
rather  esoteric  examples  of  this  tendency,  for  those  readers  who  are  jaded 
with  LSD,  heroin,  speed,  marijuana,  alcohol,  etc. 

The  main  sources  of  information  are  Taylor's  book;  Richard  R.  Linge- 
man's  excellent  Drugs  From  A  to  Z:   a  dictionary    (McGraw-Hill,  1969,  $2.95 
paper);  Robert  S.  DeRopp's  Drugs  and  the  Mind    (Grove  Press,  1960,  $.95); 
Louis  Lewin's  Phantastica:  Narcotic  and  Stimulating  Drugs    (Dutton,  1964, 
o.p.);  and  various  articles  in  Psychedelic  Review.      A  highly  reliable 
source  (i.e.,  the  editor  of  Synergy)    also  recommended  William  Burroughs' 
and  Allen  Ginsberg's  The   Yage  Letters    (City  Lights,  1963,  $1.25),  but  her 
recommendation  came  too  late  for  me  to  consult  it  (a  writer  must,  after 
all,  live  up  to  editorial  deadlines) .   I'm  sure  the  book  must  be  good, 
quite  apart  from  her  recommendation;  it  is  hard  to  think  of  two  authors 
who  have  done  as  much  research  in  this  area. 

COHOBA.   An  hallucinogenic  snuff  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  mimosa  family  by  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  and  other  Caribbean 
Islands.   Used  in  their  orgies  and  other  ceremonies.   Also  called  niopo 
and  parica.   Contains  bufotenine  (also  present  in  the  skins  of  toads  and 
bananas)  from  which  it  is  thought  the  snuff's  properties  are  derived. 

DATURA.   A  plant  of  the  potato  family  that  contains  poisonous,  hallucino- 
genic alkaloids.   Also  known  as  jimson-weed,  stinkweed  and  thornapple. 
This  is  one  of  the  drugs  Carlos  Castaneda  took  and  wrote  about  in  The 
Teachings   of  Don  Juan.       it  also  was  frequently  an  ingredient  in  witches ' 
ointments,  causing  them  to  believe  that  they  had  flown  through  the  air  on 
broomsticks  to  join  their  diabolic  master. 

This  (jimsonweed)  being  an  early  Plant,  was  gather 'd  very  young  for 
boil'd  salad,  but  some  of  the  Soldiers  sent  thither,  to  pacifie  the 
troubles  of  Bacon;  and  some  of  them  ate  plentifully  of  it,  the  effect 
of  which  was  a  very  pleasant  Comedy;  for  they  turned  natural  Fools 
upon  it  for  several  Days.   One  would  blow  a  Feather  in  the  Air;  an- 
other would  dart  straws  at  it  with  much  Fury;  and  another  stark  naked 
was  sitting  up  in  a  Corner,  like  a  Monkey  grinning  and  making  Mows  at 
them;  a  Fourth  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  Companions,  and  snear  in 
their  Faces,  with  a  Countenance  more  antik  than  any  in  a  Dutch  Droll. 
In  this  frantik  Condition  they  were  confined,  lest  they  in  their  Folly 
should  destroy  themselves;  though  it  was  observed  that  all  their  Ac- 
tions were  full  of  Innocence  and  Good  Nature.   Indeed,  they  were  not 
very  cleanly;  for  they  would  have  wallow 'd  in  their  own  Excrements, 
if  they  had  not  been  prevented.   A  Thousand  such  simple  Tricks  they 
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play'd  and  after  Eleven  Days,  return 'd  themselves  again,  not  remember- 
ing anything  that  had  pass'd. — Robert  Beverly,  History   and  Present 
State  of  Virginia    (1705) . 

IBOGA.   The  leaves  of  the  plant  Tabemanthe  ihoga,    chewed  in  the  Gabon  Re- 
public as  a  stimulant.   Contains  the  poisonous  alkaloid,  ibogaine.   I  met 
a  man  who  had  taken  this  once  and  who  claimed  that  while  under  its  influ- 
ence he  met  Mr.  Ibogaine,  who  appeared  in  African  costume  and  politely  and 
pleasantly  answered  all  questions  put  to  him.   He  said  that  most  people  he 
knew  who  had  taken  the  drug  reported  similar  experiences. 

KAVA.   A  beverage  made  by  South  Sea  islanders  from  the  roots  of  a  plant  of 
the  pepper  family,  piper  methystiaum.      Produces  a  pleasant,  mild  feeling 
of  elation  followed  by  sleepiness.   A  harmless  drug  from  all  accounts,  it 
was,  of  course,  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  brought 
the  natives  the  blessings  of  alcohol  and  syphilis  instead. 

KHAT.   The  buds  or  fresh  leaves  of  Catha  edulis   which  are  either  chewed  or 
made  into  a  tea  in  Yemen,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  East  Africa.   A  stimu- 
lant, it  is  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  amphetamines.   Produces  exhilira- 
tion  and  abolishes  hunger,  the  need  for  sleep,  and  sexual  desire. 

MANDRAKE  ROOT.   The  Eurasian  variety  is  a  psychoactive  drug  and  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  American  mandrake,  or  Mayapple.   The  true,  or  Eurasian, 
mandrake  is  man-shaped  (thus  often  used  in  fertility  rites)  and  "has  been 
the  subject  of  countless  legends,  some  of  them  blasphemous  and  nearly  all 
unprintable"  (Norman  Taylor) .   Sorry,  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  than  that. 

MORNING  GLORIES .   The  seeds  of  some  varieties  of  morning  glories  are  psych- 
edelic and  have  been  used  for  centuries  by  Indians  for  their  effects.   The 
Aztecs  called  theiTi  ototiuqui.      They  contain  amides  of  lysergic  acid  and 
hence  are  closely  related  to  LSD.   Heavenly  Blues,  Pearly  Gates  and  Flying 
Saucers  are  good  varieties  to  try  and  are  certainly  appropriately  named, 
300  seeds  being  equivalent  to  about  200  to  300  micrograms  of  acid.   They 
have  to  be  ground  up  first  before  they  are  ingested  in  order  to  get  any 
effect.   Warning:   Some  kill- joy  seed  companies  have  coated  their  seeds 
with  chemicals  that  make  you  sick  to  your  stomach. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.   Popularly  known  as  "laughing  gas,"  N20  was  discovered  by 
Priestley  in  1776  and  has  been  a  favorite  turn-on  of  medical  students  ever 
since.   Its  medical  use  is  as  an  anesthetic,  particularly  by  dentists  (who 
now  use  it  much  less  regularly  than  they  used  to,  partly  because  of  the 
discovery  of  other,  better  anesthetics  and  partly  because  of  the  weird 
trips  some  patients  go  on  when  under  its  influence).   William  James,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Allen  Ginsberg  have  been  among 
its  devotees. 

NUTMEG.   10  grams  of  nutmeg  (one-third  of  an  oxince)  is  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  in  effect  to  smoking  one  joint  (larger  amounts  can  be  quite  un- 
pleasant) .   William  Burroughs,  who  certainly  should  know,  says  to  add  about 
a  tablespoon  to  warm  water.   Often  used  by  prisoners  (it  can  be  stolen  from 
the  jail's  kitchen)  and  teenagers.   A  nimiber  of  drugs  of  the  nutmeg  family 
are  used  for  their  mind-altering  effects  by  South  American  Indians.   The 
spice  is  not,  however,  recommended  for  tripping:   rips  up  the  perceptions 
so  one  gets  weird  flashes  months  later. 
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PITURI.   An  Australian  desert  shrub  of  the  potato  family  containing  scopola- 
mine and  other  psychoactive  alkaloids.   Used  by  the  natives  to  travel  long 
distances  without  food  or  water. 

YAGE.   Also  called  caapi  and  ayahuasca.   An  hallucinogenic  beverage  brewed 
from  the  woody  vine,  Bonis teria  caapi,   by  /Amazonian  Indians.   Used  by  them 
in  their  whipping  ceremony  and  on  other  occasions.   DMT  (otherwise  known  as 
"businessman's  lunchtime  high"  because  its  effects  last  about  30  minutes) 
is  the  active  ingredient  in  yage. 


I  am  a  drug  taker.   I  have  made  notes.   I  call  them  "A  Drug  Taker's 
Notes,"  being  as  they  are,  the  notes  of  a  drug  taker. 

These  notes  do  not  concern  any  one  particular  drug.   They  concern 
lots  of  drugs.   These  are  the  drugs  I  have  taken:   mescaline,  Dexedrine, 
aspirin,  psilocybin,  ritalin,  Dexamyl,  reserpine,  marijuana,  chlorproma- 
zine,  codeine,  atropine,  kava-kava,  LSD-25,  snuff,  alcohol,  and  mata. 

By  far  the  most  potent  of  these  drugs  is  snuff  (a  conclusion  reached 
under  the  influence  of  LSD-25) ,  thus  the  major  portion  of  my  notes  will 
concern  my  experineces  under  the  influence  of  30  mg.  of  snuff. 

The  first  time  I  took  snuff  I  was  in  Chinatown,  passing  a  tobacco 
store,  which  attracted  me  by  its  window  display  of  wrinkled  brown  Chinese 
cigars  that  resembled  the  wizened  penises  of  elderly  Negroes.   I  sidled 
inside  and  knowledgeably  bartered  with  the  proprietor  as  to  which  un- 
usual Oriental  substance  I  might  abtain  in  consideration  of  the  substan- 
tial sum  which  I  pressed  into  his  yellow  palm.   He  led  me,  with  an  impres- 
sive show  of  secrecy,  to  a  clandestine  basement  where  a  burly  assistant 
pried  open  my  mouth  and  forced  in  what  I  surmised  to  be  the  snuff. 

Immediately,  I  became  aware  of  the  vivid  sensation  of  being  attacked 
and  ripped  to  pieces  by  a  hungry  panther.   Next,  I  saw  God.   Finally,  I 
was  transported  to  the  realm  of  absolute  truth,  where  I  wholly  grasped 
the  nature  of  ultimate  reality. 

I  still  remember  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality  quite  well,  and  am 
consequently  quite  wise. 

The  next  most  powerful  drug  I  took  was  mescaline.  Under  it,  I  sob) 
s tars . 

Under  all  the  remaining  drugs,  no  discernible  effect  was  noticed, 
with  the  exception  of  alcohol,  which  caused  me  to  become  repulsively 
drunk. 

Through  my  experiences  taking  drugs  I  have  gained  much  new  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  religion,  life  and  death,  economics. 
Oriental  philosophy,  physics,  mysticism,  footgear,  and  drugs. 

— Mr.  Daniel  Breslaw 
in  The  Drug  Experience 
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FOOD  FREAK- OUTS 

by  Peggy  O'Donnell 


J7e  eat  and  drink  our  own  damnation. 
— Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Man  has  always  viewed  the  unknown  with  suspicion.   Fear  often  kept 
our  ancestors  from  tasting  foodstuffs  we  delight  in  now.   And  when  some 
hardy  soul  did  try  and  survive ,  even  enjoy  one  of  these  new  goodies ,  there 
were  plenty  of  pundits  available  to  condemn  the  new  taste  treat. 

Consider  the  rugged  passage  of  our  three  leading  hot  beverages — cof- 
fee, tea  and  cocoa.   All  were  forbidden  at  certain  periods  in  history  be- 
cause of  their  dangerous  tendencies  toward  mind  and/or  body/soul  destruc- 
tion, leading  to  licentious  living  and  the  incitement  to  illegal  and  im- 
moral action  (sounds  familiar?) . 

Coffee's  fight  for  acceptance  began  in  Moslem  lands  where  the  priest- 
hood prohibited  it  as  intoxicating  and  "producing  inclinations  condemned 
by  the  Koran,"  while  the  government  outlawed  it  since  it  led  to  excess 
sociability  and  feasting.   Its  popularity  eventually  reversed  these  rul- 
ings ,  but  the  struggle  was  repeated  when  it  was  introduced  in  Europe . 
There,  at  various  times  and  places,  it  was  condemned  on  religious,  moral, 
medical  and  political  groiinds .   Charles  II  issued  a  royal  proclamation 
against  coffeehouses  as  "seminaries  of  sedition,"  where  citizens  gathered 
to  plot  the  downfall  of  the  government.   Mme.  Sevigne,  however,  was  sure 
"coffee  and  other  poisons  would  soon  go  out  of  fashion."   Coffee,  as  an 
inducement  to  love  and/ or  lust,  led  the  French  monopolists  to  prohibit  ex- 
port of  the  plants  from  Guiana,  since  they  naturally  wished  to  profit  from 
this  aspect  of  the  tonic. 

Hot  chocolate  also  seems  to  have  been  attacked  as  an  aphrodisiac.   A 
Viennese  medical  treatise  deno\inced  it  because  of  its  violent  influence  on 
the  passions.   The  clergy  agreed  that  it  was  "immoral  and  provocative  of 
immorality. " 

Tea  has  had  a  decidedly  checkered  career  (even  before  it  became  a  syn- 
onym for  marijuana) .   It  was  considered  even  more  deadly  than  coffee  or 
cocoa,  since  it  hastened  the  death  of  all  those  past  40  and  even  led  to 
suicide.   Tea  drinking  was  considered  "a  filthy  custom"  and  "a  base  Indian 
practice"  that  "threw  people  into  vapours."   Scotland  was  particularly  re- 
sistant to  the  tempting  brew,  and  a  movement  to  stamp  out  the  "tea  menace" 
led  to  resolutions  against  its  use,  while  John  Wesley  proclaimed  it  hurt 
both  body  and  soul.   In  1745,  the  English  claimed  it  threatened  the  entire 
national  economy  since  workers  were  beginning  to  take  tea  breaks.   But  its 
main  foe  was  Jonas  Hanway  who  blamed  all  the  ills  of  the  British  Empire  on 
tea.   In  an  essay  he  declared  it  "pernicious  to  health,  obstructing  indus- 
try, and  impoverishing  the  nation,"  to  which  he  added  "an  account  of  its 
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growth  and  great  consiimption  in  these  kingdoms ,  with  several  political  re- 
flections and  thoughts  on  public  love . " 

Edible  foodstuffs  have  also  been  billed  as  great  freak-outs.   Fruit 
was  considered  a  source  of  fever  in  the  Middle  Ages.   Apples,  carrots, 
corn,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  have  all,  in  their  turn,  suffered  from  a  bad 
press.   Apples  since  Biblical  days  have  naturally  been  suspect,  but  toma- 
toes have  had  an  even  more  notorious  history. 

Tomatoes,  variously  called  pomme  d' amour  (by  the  French)  and  Satan 
berry  (by  the  Puritans) ,  were  thought  to  be  poisonous  by  many  Europeans. 
An  old  German  gardening  manual  refers  to  them  as  body  corrupters.   They 
were  smuggled  into  England  by  daring  souls  to  be  grown  in  secret  for  their 
aphrodisiac  qualities.   Forbidden  in  the  U.S.  for  200  years,  they  were  fi- 
nally sold  at  open  markets  in  New  Orleans  in  1812  and  gained  acceptance 
after  a  hardy  soul  ate  one  in  full  view  of  the  masses  on  the  steps  of  a 
county  courthouse. 

The  common  potato,  after  centuries  of  strict  avoidance,  was  finally 
eaten  when  famine  threatened.   It  too  was  thought  to  be  an  incentive  to 
loose  living  and  the  cause  of  many  fatal  diseases,  including  leprosy. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  all  these  foodstuffs,  in  their  attempts  to 
win  acceptance  for  them,  attribute  every  virtue  to  them — as  cure-alls  for 
any  disease,  stimulators  of  the  mental  processes,  and  as  aids  to  improving 
the  social  condition.   Most  of  these  items  also  played  an  important  part 
in  the  flourishing  smuggling  trade.   Whether  due  to  high  taxes  or  laws 
against  their  usage,  all  have  rated  an  Operation  Intevcept   at  one  time  or 
another . 

But  all  that  was  long  ago.   Now,  having  lost  their  exotic  appeal, 
these  foodstuffs  are  simply  everyday  staples  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  little  realize  they  are  enjoying  yesterday's  love  potions 
and  mind-expanders . 

A  final  thought  for  those  who  may  wish  to  experiment  with  a  little- 
known,  though  possibly  suspect,  delight — "An  infusion  of  primroses,  if 
taken  last  thing  at  night,  has  a  decided  narcotic  tendency." 


CHECK: 
OUT 


1 


Monday  Night  Class.      Stephen.   Santa  Rosa,  Ca.,  Book  Farm,  1970.   $1.95. 

Picking  up  on  Stephen  is  like  the  experience  you  had  in  Algebra  II  Class 
when  you  made  one  of  those  complex  equations  work  and  you  knew  it  was 
beautiful — that  mathematical  equation  was  really  true  and — flash — it's 
beautiful.   Ironically  reading  Stephen  is  twice  removed  from  the  content 
of  his  thought  for  he  has  turned  his  back  on  academia  (though  a  one-time 
brilliant  student  of  S.  I.  Hayakawa  at  S.  F.  State)  and  the  printed  word 
which  deals  with  past  and  fut\ire,  not  here  and  now.   And,  it  is,  above 
all,  of  this  moment,  this  now,  that  he  speaks. 

Monday  Night  Class  is  not  "about,"  but  is  non-lectures  given  by 
Stephen  Gaskin  every  Monday  night  at  the  Old  Family  Dog  on  the  Pacific 
shore  of  San  Francisco.  A  question  from  the  audience  and  he  takes  off 
in  the  hip  lingo  which  is  so  expressive  of  a  mind  in  tune  with  itself. 
To  get  to  the  content  of  his  rap  is  to  try  to  recreate  the  classes  and 
the  vibes  that  were  happening  then.  St.  Stephen  is  now  caravaning  across 
the  country  with  some  of  his  "students"  and  his  family  (he,  two  women, 
and  a  man  are  married) . 

For  many  Stephen  is  The  Rainbow  Maker  {San  Francisco  Magazine,    "The 
Rainbow  Maker,"  by  Geoffrey  Link,  August  1970).   As  he  says,  "It  works 
like  this.   To  see  a  rainbow  requires  three  factors:   There's  got  to  be 
sxinlight,  water  droplets  and  an  observer.   If  any  factor  is  missing — the 
sunlight,  water  droplets  or  the  observer — there's  no  rainbow.   And  I  can, 
by  being  a  telepathic  observer,  be  a  rainbow  maker  as  I  go  along." 

— Jacqueline  and  Conrad  Smeeth  and  Walter  Jonas 
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'The  Movement  Toward  a  New  America:   The  Beginnings  of  a  Long  Revolution. 
Mitchell  Goodman  ("assembler").   Pilgrim  Press/Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1970. 
$5.95  (paper) . 

(A  Collage).   A  What?   1.  A  Comprehension.   2.  A  Compendium.   3.  A  Hand- 
book.  4.  A  Guide.   5.  A  History.   6.  A  Revolution  Kit.   7.  A  Work-in- 
Progress  . 

Aptly  called  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  of  the  New  Left  by  one  reviewer, 
this  enormous  (768  pages,  count  'em!),  wonderful,  incredible,  magnificent, 
fascinating  anthology  is  composed  of  reprints  of  articles,  pictures,  car- 
toons, etc.  covering  the  period  1956  to  the  present  from  sources  as  varied 
as  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,   the  Village   Voice,   Leviathan,  Eamparts , 
the  Guardian,    the  Good  Times,    the  Old  Mole    (whose  collective  helped  paste 
the  book  together),  the  Great  Speckled  Bird,    the  Black  Panther,   etc.,  etc. 
Did  you  realize  that  that  was  all  one  sentence?   Anyone  who  wants  to  un- 
derstand what's  happening  in  the  Movement,  Amerika  or  the  world  generally 
should  consult  this  volume.  A  sine  qua  nan   for  any  library  with  even  an 
iota  of  self-respect.   Assembler  Mitchell  Goodman  was  indicted  as  one  of 

the  "co-conspirators"  with  Dr.  Spock.    .  , 

— Michael  J.  Spencer 

Environmental  Workbooks.      Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information. 
$1.25  each  or  $5.00  for  8  from  SIPI,  30  E.  68th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

SIPI,  under  the  direction  of  environmental  heavies  like  Margaret  Mead 
(President)  ,  Barry  Commoner  (Chairman  of  the  Board)  ,  and  Rene  Dxibos  (Di- 
rector) ,  has  produced  eight  "environmental  workbooks "--each  dealing  with 
a  single  major  socio-environmental  problem.   Four  of  the  workbooks  deal 
with  more  commonly  known  problems  (Air  Pollution,  Water  Pollution,  Pesti- 
cide Contamination,  and  Hunger) ,  while  the  balance  deal  with  equally  crit- 
ical but  less  recognized  problems  (Environmental  Effects  of  Weapons  Tech- 
nology, Environmental  Cost  of  Electric  Power,  Environmental  Education, 
and  Nuclear  Explosives  in  Peacetime) .   Designed  primarily  for  "students 
and  concerned  citizens  seeking  environmental  information  for  the  first 
time,"  each  workbook  is  authored  by  experts  in  the  field  who  synthesize 
the  most  important  facts  and  concepts  about  a  subject  and  present  them  in 
nontechnical  terminology.   There  is  a  suggested  reading  list  of  both  non- 
technical and  technical  materials  including  a  good  sampling  of  government 
documents . 

While  illuminating  to  those  in  the  environmental  dark,  the  workbooks 
tend  to  be  quite  basic,  and  to  vary  in  readability  and  interest-generat- 
ing impact.   While  they  do  have  tables  of  contents,  they  are  unindexed. 
Knowledgable  ecologists  have  criticized  that  they  were  too  hurriedly  pre- 
pared for  the  1970  environmental  teach-in  and  were  therefore  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  nor  effectively  designed.   The  works  present  scientific 
explanations  rather  than  political  solutions.   They  do  recommend  federal 
controls,  but  don't  insist  on  the  extreme  measures  which  are  necessary 
to  trim  capitalistic  corpulence.   However,  the  "package"  aspect  of  the 
series  provides  the  novice  ecologist  with  a  comprehensive  and  concise  in- 
troduction to  environmental  problems  and  to  the  major  literature  which 
is  often  diffuse  in  an  interdisciplinary  science  such  as  ecology. 

— Sonia  and  Bob  Cole 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


MILL  FOR  YOUR  GRIST 

Along  with  the  boom  in  health  and  natural  foods  came  a  request  for  a  place 
to  buy  a  stone  for  a  grist  mill.   New  Age  Foods  turned  us  on  to  the  Meadow 
Mill  Company  in  North  Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina,  which  has  been  building 
mills  for  the  last  70  years.   All  of  the  stones  they  market  are  made  ex- 
clusively from  the  white  flint  quarries  of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina. 
However,  Meadow  Mill  unhappily  reports  that  the  price  of  mill  stones  from 
the  supplier  has  increased  over  300%  in  the  last  year  and  are  still  unable 
to  supply  the  number  of  stones  required. 


SANTA- SAN,  OR:   JOIN  THE  JAPANESE  CHRISTMAS  CLUB  NOW! 

Somebody  asked  us  for  the  words  to  "Silent  Night"  in  Japanese.   We  fo\ind 
the  carol  but  only  in  Japanese  characters.   Fortunately  Hiroshi  Kashiwagi , 
a  librarian  with  SFPL,  supplied  us  with  a  transliteration.   Now  available 
from  BARC  upon  request  (for  Christmas  1971,  that  is). 


AT  BAY 

We  were  asked  for  pamphlet  material  in  Spanish  about  California  of  the  de- 
scription and  travel  variety,  or  about  local  history.   This  sounded  like 
an  easy  enough  request  until  we  began  to  search.   Of  the  many,  many  sources 
with  whom  we  checked  we  only  came  up  with  two  actual  pamphlets ,  both  from 
the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureaus  of  San  Francisco  and  of  San  Diego. 
There  seems  to  be  a  veritable  literary  wasteland  in  this  area.   Some  of  the 
sources  with  whom  we  checked  and  found  nothing  were:   California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Latin  American  Lib- 
rary, California  State  Library,  bookstores  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  as  well  as  Spanish  organizations  in  those  cities, 
the  Southern  California  Answering  Network  (SCAN) ,  and  San  Diego  Public  Lib- 
rary. 
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BOING . . . SPRONG . . . HELP ! 

Someone  needs  to  know  the  history  of  the  pogo  stick,  who  invented  and 
named  it  and  why,  and  who  its  manufacturers  have  been  since  the  begin- 
ning.  We  know  who  makes  them  now,  but  even  these  people  don't  know  where 
it  came  from.   We  have  one  clue  that  it  was  first  used  in  Transylvania 
but  haven't  been  able  to  verify  anything.   Wish  the  Covint  were  here  to 
help. 


WHEN  IS  MIDSUMMER'S  DAY  NOT  MIDSUMMER'S  DAY? 
June  24  instead  of  June  21. 


When  it  is  celebrated  on 


Even  though  the  longest  day  of  the  year  falls  1  or  2  days  either  side  of 
June  21,  the  Eiiropeans  celebrate  Midsummer's  Day  on  June  24  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  Swedes,  who  chose  the  closest  weekend  to  the  24th).   Why? 
Did  they  decide  to  combine  St.  John's  Day  and  Midsummer's  Day  to  have  the 
celebration  on  the  Eve  and  Day  of  St.  John,  June  23-24?   Checking  various 
books  of  days,  pagan  myths  and  mythology,  folklore  archives  and  almanacs 
as  well  as  books  on  the  Christian  traditions,  we  find  nothing  to  explain 
when  or  why  the  date  was  changed.   Anybody? 


What  do  you  do  with  27  ii 
from  an  old  World  War  1 1 

True  □ 

False  □ 

None  of  these   Q 


iitation  Japanese  Zeros  left  over 
lovie? 


asaqi  jo  duo{\|    :JdMsuv 

Sh-ambnat  Hf  Hal 


Hold  the  ciga  rette 
inyour  right  hand. and 


How  to  Roll  a 
^^  Cigarette 

I.      In  fingers  of 
left  hand  hold  ciga- 
rette paper  curved 
to  receive  tobacco.  Pour  right  quantity  of  "Bull' 
Durham  out  of  sack  with  right  hand  strewing 
^  - — -^^  evenly  in  paper 

II.  Then  place  your 
two  thumbs  together  in 
middle  of  paper  thus. 

III.  Roll  cigarette  on 
lower  fingers  so  index 
Tmgers  move  up  and 
thumbs  move  down. 
With  thumbs  gently  but 
firmly  force  edge  c5r  pa- 
per over  tobacco  and 

VII.     With    fingers  ij 

close  ends  of  cigarette  g 

by  twisting  paper  and  § 

you  have  a    cigarette  ,3- 

properly  made.properly  o 

shaped  and   ready  to  S 
smoke 


Moisten  the  pro 
jecting  edge  of  paper 


IV.  Shape  cigarette 
by  rolling  with  thumbs. 
as  you  drawthem  apart 


SOMEBODY  ASKED  US  is  prepared  by  BMC's  indefatigable  Communications 
Center  Staff. 
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Prepared  by  Faith  VccnLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 


The  results  of  the  1970  election  for  California  state  officers  are  as 
follows: 

Governor,  Ronald  Reagan  (R)  re-elected;  Lt.  Governor,  Ed  Reinecke  (R)  re- 
elected; Secretary  of  State,  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.  (D)  replaces  H.  P. 
Sullivan  who  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  when  Jordan  died;  Treasurer, 
Ivy  Baker  Priest  (R)  re-elected;  Controller,  Houston  Flournoy  (R)  re-elec- 
ted; Attorney  General,  Evelle  J.  Younger  (R)  replaces  Thomas  Lynch;  Super- 
intendent of  Piablic  Instruction,  Wilson  C.  Riles  replaces  Max  Rafferty! 
(CR-pl9,20,22;  BS-p566;  WA-p57;  IP-p587) 

Samuel  Conti,  a  Contra  Costa  County  Superior  Court  Judge,  was  nominated 
for  the  Northern  California  District  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  on  Octo- 
ber 7.   (WA-p419;  IP-p872;  CR-p90,208) 

Roger  Heyns  has  announced  his  resignation  as  Chancellor  of  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California  to  be  effective  as  soon  as  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed,  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1971.   (CSDS-p40;  AUC- 
p208;  WA-p319;  IP-p664) 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL  -  Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  Feb.  1970  ed. 

AUC  -  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  10th  ed. 

BS  -  Book  of  States,  Supplement  1. 

CD  -  Congressional  Directory,  1970  ed. 

CR  -  California  Roster,  1969  ed. 

CSD  -  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1969  ed. 

IP  -  Information  Please,  1970  ed. 

SY  -  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1970-71  ed. 

USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed. 

WA  -  World  Almanac,  1970  ed. 
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CALIFORNIA 

The  results  of  the  California  State  Senate  elections  are  (number  denotes 
district) : 

2,  Fred  W.  Marler  Jr.  (R)  Redding,  re-elected;  4,  Peter  Behr  (R)  Mill 
Valley,  replaces  John  McCarthy  (R) ;  6,  Alan  Short  (D)  Stockton,  re-elec- 
ted; 8,  John  W.  Holmdahl  (D)  Oakland,  replaces  Richard  Dolwig;  14,  Clark 
L.  Bradley  (R)  San  Jose,  re-elected;  16,  Getolge  N.  Zeonvich  (D)  Fresno, 
replaces  Hugh  Burns;  18,  Walter  Stiern  (D)  Bakersfield,  re-elected;  20, 
William  E.  Coombs  (R)  Rialto,  re-elected;  22,  Tom  Carrell  (D)  San  Fer- 
nando, re-elected;  24,  Robert  Lagomarsino  (R)  Ojai,  re-elected;  26, 
Anthony  Beilenson  (D)  Beverly  Hills,  re-elected;  28,  Alfred  H.  Song  (D) 
Monterey  Park,  re-elected;  30,  Lawrence  Walsh  (D)  Huntington  Park,  re- 
elected; 32,  Ralph  C.  Dills  (D)  Torrance,  re-elected;  34,  Dennis  Carpenter 
(R)  Newport  Beach,  replaces  John  G.  Schmitz;  36,  Gordon  Cologne  (R)  Indio, 
re-elected;  38,  Clair  Y.  Burgener  (R)  San  Diego,  re-elected;  40,  James  R. 
Mills  (D)  San  Diego,  re-elected.   (CR-pl3) 

The  changes  in  the  State  Assembly  after  the  1970  elections  are: 

16,  Oakland,  Ken  Meade  (D)  replaces  Don  Mulford  (R) ;  22,  Sunnyvale, 
Richard  D.  Hayden  (R)  replaces  George  Milias  (R) ;  25,  San  Jose,  Alister 
McAlister  (D)  replaces  Earle  Crandall  (R) ;  26,  Redwood  City,  Dixon  Arnett 
(R)  replaces  Carl  Britschgi  (R) ;  30,  Modesto,  Ernest  Lacoste  (D)  replaces 
Clare  Berryhill  (R) ;  32,  Fresno,  Kenneth  L.  Maddy  (R)  replaces  George 
Zenovich  (D) ;  41,  Granada  Hills,  Jim  Keysor  (D)  replaces  Henry  Arklin  (D) ; 
64,  Canoga  Park,  Robert  C.  Cline  (R)  replaces  Henry  Waxman  (D) ;  65,  Ingle- 
wood,  David  Pierson  (D)  replaces  Jesse  Unruh  (D) .   (CR-pl5,16) 

The  results  of  the  1970  elections  outside  California  have  been  omitted,  as 
these  will  appear  in  the  1971  almanacs. 

Bob  Moretti  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  California  State  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 25.   (CR-pl6) 

Joseph  Busch,  Chief  Deputy  District  Attorney,  was  appointed  District  At- 
torney of  Los  Angeles  County,  replacing  Evelle  Younger.   (CR-p96) 

Hale  Ashcraft  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  State  Workman's  Compensation 
Appeals  Board  on  December  1.   He  replaces  Morton  Colvin  who  was  appointed 
to  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court.   (CR-p37) 


UNITED  STATES 

Elburt  F.  Osborn,  a  Vice-President  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  will 
be  nominated  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.   If  approved,  he 
will  replace  John  O'Leary  who  was  fired  on  March  1.   (CD-p510;  CSD-p470; 
USGOM-p217;  WA-p418) 
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UNITED  STATES 

On  September  26,  President  Nixon  appointed  a  nine-member  Board  of  Gover- 
nors to  supervise  the  change-over  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  an 
independent  agency — the  United  States  Postal  Service,   Creeping  capital- 
ism?  Those  appointed  are:   Frederick  R.  Kappel,  2  years;  M.  A.  Wright, 
9  years;  Patrick  E,  Haggery,  8  years;  Charles  H.  Codding,  7  years; 
Crocker  Nevin,  6  years;  George  E.  Johnson,  5  years;  Andrew  Holt,  4  years; 
Theodore  W.  Braun,  3  years;  and  William  J.  Curtin,  1  year.   (USGOM-p209; 
CSD-p477;  CD-p498;  WA-p417;  IP-p868) 

General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  will  re- 
tire on  February  1,  1971.   He  will  be  replaced  by  Lt.  General  Keith  B. 
McCutcheon.   And  the  caissons  keep  rolling  along.   (USGOM-pl41;  CD-p473; 
WA-p417) 

Hilary  Sandoval  Jr.  has  announced  his  resignation  as  Administrator  of 
Small  Business  Administration  to  be  effective  January  1,  1970.   (USGOM- 
p490;  CSD-p502;  CD-p649;  WA-p870) 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  currently  serving  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Civil  Division,  is  to  be  nominated  as  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.   (USGOM-pl93,412;  CSD-p472,490;  CD-p492, 
611;  WA-p417) 

Robert  O.  Blake  was  nominated  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Repxiblic  of  Mali 
on  November  24.   (IP-p875;  WA-p427;  SY-p952;  CD-p781) 

Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  asked  by  President  Nixon 
to  submit  his  resignation  on  November  25.   The  President  announced  that 
Roger  C.B.  Morton,  the  Republican  National  Chairman,  will  be  nominated 
to  succeed  Hickel.   (IP-pl96 ,799,865;  WA-418,424,428;  USGOM-p27 ,61,72, 
221,406;  CD-p75, 224 ,272 , 289, 291 ,296,423, 504,511,611;  CSD-p43,256,314,318, 
344,391,444,447,448,469,490,506;  SY-p526;  ACWL-p88) 

James  Farmer  has  resigned  (effective  December  21)  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.   (CSD-p463;  USGOM-p333;  CD-p561;  WA- 
p418) 

Bryce  N.  Harlow  announced  his  resignation  as  Counselor  to  the  President 
on  December  9.   He  will  be  returning  to  private  industry.   {CSD-p445; 
USGOM-p57,61;  CD-p421;  WA-p416;  IP-p866) 

Louis  Patrick  Gray  III  was  named  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Justice  Department  on  December  7.   He  replaces 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  who  was  recently  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.   (CSD-p472;  USGOM-pl93;  CD-p492,559; 
WA-p417) 

George  H.W.  Bush  has  been  chosen  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  replaces  Charles  Yost  who  submitted  his  resignation  when  word  was 
leaked  that  the  President  wanted  Daniel  Moynihan  for  the  post.   (CSD-p480, 
USGOM-p83;  CD-p433;  IP-p771;  WA-p750) 
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UNITED  STATES 

Clark  MacGregor  was  named  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Relations  on  December  1.   (USGOM-p57,-  CD-p422;  CSD-p445;  IP-p866) 

John  A.  McKesson  III  is  to  be  nominated  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Gabon. 
(IP-p874;  WA-p426;  CD-p779;  SY-p935) 

Six  officials  in  the  Interior  Department  were  dismissed  on  November  7: 
Patrick  P.  Ryan,  Executive  Assistant  to  former  Secretary  Hickel;  Dr. 
Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife;  Joseph 
Holbert,  Hickel 's  Press  Secretary;  Charles  H.  Meacham,  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife;  Donald  D.  Dunlop,  Science  Advisor;  Thomas  Holley,  Con- 
gressional Liaison.   (USGOM-p221;  CSD-p469-70;  CD-p291 ,504 , 507 , 747 ;  WA- 
p418) 


INTERNATIONAL 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 

Literature  on  October  8.   (WA-p454;  IP-p46B) 

Dr.  Julius  Axelrod  (U.S.),  Sir  Bernard  Katz  (Britain),  and  Professor  Ulf 

Von  Euler  (Sweden)  were  awarded  jointly  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  on 

November  1  for  their  discoveries  concerning  certain  regulatory  mechanisms 

in  the  nervous  system.   (WA-p454;  IP-p473) 

Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlang,  an  American,  was  awarded  the  1970  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

on  October  21  for  his  great  contribution  in  expanding  food  production 

through  his  research  into  improved  strains  of  wheat  and  rice.   (WA-p454; 

IP-p468) 

Paul  A.  Samuelson,  a  Professor  at  MIT,  was  awarded  the  1970  Nobel  Prize 

for  Economics  on  October  26.   (IP-p473;  WA-p452) 

Simone  Rossini  and  Guiseppe  Lonferemini  were  sworn  in  for  a  six-month  term 
as  Captains  Regent  of  the  Repiiblic  of  San  Marino  on  October  1.   (ACWL-p73) 

General  Juan  Jose  Torres  has  emerged  as  the  new  leader  in  the  Bolivian 
power  struggle.   On  October  6,  rightist  General  Rogelio  Miranda  forced  the 
resignation  of  President  Alfredo  Ovando.   Miranda's  three-man  military 
junta  were  in  power  only  12  hours  before  Torres  leftist  forces  took  over. 
The  new  government  has  been  recognized  by  the  U.S.   (WA-p573;  IP-p265; 
SY-p761;  ACWL-p7) 

The  Cambodian  National  Assembly  and  Senate  voted  on  October  5  to  make 
Cambodia  a  republic  and  end  the  monarchy.   The  change  will  go  into  effect 
on  November  1.   (SY-p793;  ACWL-pll;  IP-p270;  WA-p507) 

Premier  Ahmed  Toiikan  was  named  to  replace  Field  Marshal  Habes  Al  Majala 

as  Military  Governor-General  of  Jordan  on  October  16.   (ACWL-p47;  SY-pll03) 

Pierre  Laporte,  Canada's  Minister  of  Labor,  was  found  murdered  on  October 
18,   He  was  apparently  strangled  by  the  terrorists  who  had  kidnapped  him 
a  week  earlier.   (SY-pl75;  ACWL-pl3) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Prime  Minister  Saeb  Salam  of  Lebanon  named  a  new  12-member  cabinet  on 
October  13.   Salam  became  Prime  Minister  when  Rashid  Karami  resigned  af- 
ter election  of  Sulieman  Franjieh.   (ACWL-p50;  SY-pll24;  IP-p323;  WA-p573) 

Salvador  Allende  was  confirmed  (153-35)  by  the  Congress  of  Chile  as  Pres- 
ident on  October  24.  He  will  serve  a  six-year  term  beginning  on  November 
3.   {WA-p573;  IP-p275;  Sy-p797;  ACWL-pl4) 

President  Allende  named  a  new  cabinet  on  October  30.   Three  of  the  new 
ministers  are  (the  cabinet  will  be  composed  of  15  members) :   Jose  Toha, 
Minister  of  Interior;  Clodomiro  Almeyda,  Foreign  Minister;  Ameriaco 
Zorrilla,  Treasury  Minister.   (ACWL-pl4,70;  SY-p798) 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  named  a  new  17-member  cabinet  on  October  28.   Wafsi 
Tal  was  appointed  Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense.   Colonel  Mazen  Al 
Ajlouni  is  the  new  Minister  of  the  Ministry.   (ACWL-p44;  SY-pll02;  IP- 
p319;  WA-p573) 

Lord  Cromer  was  appointed  British  Ambassador  to  Washington  on  November  8. 
He  will  replace  John  Freeman,  who  has  announced  his  retirement.   (CD-p767; 
WA-p426;  IP-p874;  SY-p576) 

Melvin  H.  Evans  became  the  first  popularly  elected  Governor  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  on  November  17.   David  E.  Aas  was  elected  Lt.  Governor. 
(SY-p706;  IP-p609;  CD-p513) 

In  Syria,  General  Hafez  Assad  overthrew  the  government  of  President 
Noureddin  Hassi  on  November  3.   Assad  will  serve  as  Premier  in  the  new 
government  and  Ahmed  Khatib  has  been  chosen  as  President.   (ACVfL-p79;  WA- 
p574;  IP-p360;  SY-pl355) 

In  a  move  for  re-organization  Premier  Mahmoud  Fawzi  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  submitted  the  resignation  of  his  government  on  November  15,  and 
was  then  asked  by  President  Sadat  to  form  a  new  government.   Among  the 
members  of  the  new  cabinet,  Fawgi  has  chosen  four  Deputy  Premiers:   Dr. 
Aziz  Sidky,  Minister  of  Industry,  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Wealth;  Mahmoud 
Riad,  Foreign  Minister;  Sayed  Marei,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Sharaway 
Gomaa,  Minister  of  Interior.   (ACWL-p86;  SY-pl447) 


Defense  Minister  Rudolf  Gnaegi  was  elected  to  a  one-year 
of  Switzerland,  replacing  Hans-Peter  Tschudi.   (SY-pl344; 
p574;  IP-p359) 


term  as  President 
ACWL-p78;  WA- 

If  I  could 
turn  you  on, 
if  I  could 
drive  you 
out  of  your 
wretched 
mind,   if  I 
could  tell 
you  I  would 
let  you  know. 
— R  D  Laing 
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The  oonviot  strolled  into  the  prison  administration 
building  to  get  assistance  and  counseling  for  his  per- 
sonal problems.     Just  inside  the  main  door  were  sev- 
eral other  doors ^  proclaiming:     Paro le.   Counselor ^ 
Chaplianj  Doctor^  Teacher,   Correction,   and  Therapist . 

The  convict  chose   the  door  marked  Correction,   inside 
of  which  were  two  other  doors:     Custody  and  Treatment. 
He  chose  Treatment,  and  was  confronted  with  two  more 
doors.   Juvenile  and  Adult.     He  chose  the  proper  door 
and  again  was  faced  with  two  doors:     Previous  Offender 
and  First  Offender.     Once  more  he  walked  through  the 
proper  door,   and,   again,    two  doors:     Democrat  and  Re- 
publican.    He  was  a  Democrat;  and  so  he  hurried  through 
the  appropriate  door  and  ran  smack  into  two  more  doors: 
Black  and  White.     He  was  black;  and  so  he  walked  through 
that  door — and  fell  nine  stories  to  the  street. 

Joe  Martinez 

Black  Voices  From  Prison,  Etheridge  Knight,  ed. 

Pathfinder  Press,  1970 
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It's  easier  to 
get  a  gun 

than  a  Dook. 


That's  a  fact  of  life.  In  thousands  of  communities 
across  the  nation. 

Wherever  poverty,  ignorance  and  despair 
have  hit  hardest. 

But  that's  not  how  it  has  to  be.  Because 
there's  a  new  kind  of  Hbrary. 

And  it  belongs  to  the  people. 

It  speaks  the  language  of  the  people.  And  it 
doesn't  make  anyone  uptight. 

And  it  has  what  the  people  need.  To  give 
them  a  sense  of  themselves. 

And  their  past. 

And  a  hope  for  the  future. 

One  that  doesn't  come  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  giin.  It's  a  store-front  library. 

Or  a  bookmobile. 

Or  a  neighborhood  library. 

With  special  reading  programs.  Near-by 
day-care  centers.  Youth-in-action  programs. 

And  collections  of  books  circulating  in  every- 
thing from  bars  to  beauty  parlors. 

This  new  library  needs  your  help.  Your  inter- 
est. Your  support. 

To  grow. 

To  make  it  easier  to  get  a  book  than  a  gun. 

To  show  people  we  mean  it  when  we  say  . . , 

You've  got  a  right  to  read. 

Don't  blow  it. 


National  Book  Committee  Inc. 


TEAR  DOWN  THE  WALLS 


Q.    What  is  your  name? 
A.   I  am  a  revolutionary . 
Q.    What  are  you  charged  with? 
A.   I  was  horn  black. 
Q.   How  long  have  you  been  in? 
A.   I've  had  troubles  since  the  day  I  was  bom. 
— Robert  Black,  prisoner-negotiator  during 

the  Queens,  N.Y.,  prison  revolt,  October, 

1970,  in  a  dialogue  with  a  reporter. 

The   laWi    in  its  majestic  equality,   forbids 

the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 

bridges,    to  beg  in  the  streets,   and  to  steal 

bread.      ■.      ^   -,      ^ 

— Anatole  France 

Prisons  are  in  the  news  these  days.   There  was  an  insurrection  in 
October,  1970,  by  inmates  in  five  New  York  City  prisons  in  which  23  pris- 
on guards  were  taken  hostage  and  which  was  finally  bloodily  crushed  by 
police  and  guards  in  an  orgy  of  beating  and  gassing.   In  November,  2100 
inmates  in  California's  Folsom  prison  went  on  strike  for  19  days  (the 
longest  prison  strike  in  U.S.  history)  to  support  a  manifesto  of  31  de- 
mands which  they  had  drawn  up;  they  were  supported  (with  less  unanimity) 
by  hunger  strikes  at  other  state  prisons  in  California.   At  a  day-long 
forum  on  prisons  held  in  San  Francisco  recently,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  virtually  all  the  speakers,  in- 
cluding many  ex-convicts,  said  that  the  California  prison  system  was  on 
the  verge  of  an  explosion. 

The  Establishment  is  clearly  worried  by  the  whole  situation.   In 
January,  1971,  the  federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  pub- 
lished the  first  national  prison  census,  which  revealed  some  shocking 
statistics.  Time   magazine  (1/18/71)  had  a  long  article,  "The  Shame  of 
the  Prisons,"  and  there  have  been  several  recent  TV  programs  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  alarm  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  the  prisoners  have  been  articulating  political  demands  and  have  been 
receiving  outside  support.   The  New  York  prisoners  included  in  their  strike 
demands  permission  for  Black  Muslim  Church  services  to  be  held  in  prison, 
permission  to  distribute  the  Black  Panther  and  Black  Muslim  papers,  and 
restoration  of  bail  for  Afeni  Shakur,  one  of  the  Panther  21.   A  crowd  of 
some  3000  Puerto  Ricans  gathered  outside  the  Brooklyn  Men's  House  of  De- 
tention to  support  the  rebellion  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  police.   The 
California  strikers  were  supported  by  picket  lines  outside  the  prison 
gates,  and  they  demanded  that  the  prison  authorities  bargain  with  a  com- 
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mittee  consisting  of  Charles  Garry,  Huey  P.  Newton,  and  Sal  Candalaria  of 
the  Brown  Berets.   Recently  a  California  Prisoners  Union  was  formed  and  a 
Coordinating  Council  of  Prisoner  Organizations  was  set  up.   The  political 
radicalization  of  convicts  is  in  turn  related  to  similar  currents  in  the 
larger  society  (especially  the  growth  of  convict  and  ex-convict  oriented 
militant  groups  like  the  Panthers  and  the  Muslims)  and  the  fact  that  Am- 
erica's prison  population  is  being  swollen  by  the  influx  of  movement  rad- 
icals, draft-evaders,  and  marijuana  "fiends."   (The  best  book  on  draft 
resisters  in  prison,  "the  gentle  felons,"  is  Willard  Gaylin's  In  the  Ser- 
vice of  Their  Country,   1970.) 

What  of  the  statistics?   The  government  study  referred  to  above 
showed  that  over  half  (I)  the  inmates  of  city  and  county  jails  have  not 
been  convicted  of  any  crime,  35%  of  the  inmates  have  never  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  17%  have  never  even  been  arraigned.   Naturally  they  are 
mainly  poor  people — 80%  are  eligible  for  bail  but  cannot  afford  it.   The 
courts  are  often  so  overcrowded  that  a  wait  in  jail  for  a  year  or  more 
before  even  coming  to  trial  is  not  uncommon  for  such  prisoners;  they  may 
well  be  acquitted  when  they  finally  do  get  to  court  or  they  may  be  con- 
victed since  they  often  cannot  afford  adequate  counsel  and  are  without 
freedom  to  prepare  a  case  themselves.   So  they  wait  in  what  the  govern- 
ment refers  to  as  "less  than  human  conditions  of  overcrowding  and  filth." 
85%  of  3300  urban  prisons  keep  inmates  locked  up  with  no  access  to  educa- 
tional or  recreational  facilities  of  any  kind,  about  50%  have  no  medical 
facilities,  about  25%  have  no  facilities  for  visits  by  outside  friends 
and  family,  and  at  least  500  out  of  the  4037  jails  were  built  in  the  19th 
century,  6  being  built  in  the  18th  century! 

The  class  bias  in  the  administration  of  justice  not  only  means  that 
poor  arrestees  cannot  get  bail  and  must  instead  wait  trial  in  prison,  but 
extends  all  the  way  through  the  system.   What  is  a  crime  anyway?   Large 
corporations  can  engage  in  illegal  price-fixing  agreements,  pollute  San 
Francisco  Bay,  manufacture  napalm  to  burn  Vietnamese  children,  and  sell 
harmful  or  worthless  products  to  the  public  with  relative  impunity. 
About  75%  of  insurance  claims  are  estimated  to  be  fraudulent;  white  col- 
lar employees  steal  about  $1  billion  a  year  from  their  employers,  and 
millions  of  Americans  cheat  on  their  income  tax;  yet  they  rarely  wind  up 
in  prison.   Most  crimes  for  which  people  go  to  jail  are  committed  for 
economic  reasons  by  the  poor;  Negroes,  Chicanes  and  other  minorities  are 
thus  heavily  over-represented  in  prison.   The  rich  are  able  to  hire  the 
best  attorneys  after  getting  out  on  bail,  receive  a  sympathetic  hearing 
from  the  judge  and  district  attorney  due  to  similar  class  origins,  are 
able  to  afford  to  fight  their  case  through  the  courts  on  appeal,  and  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  do  wind  up  in  jail  receive  special  treatment. 
As  Time   magazine  says:   "Ill-paid  'hacks'  (guards)  may  sell  him  anything 
from  smuggled  heroin  to  a  girlish  cellmate." 

If  prisons  are  supposed  to  protect  society  by  incarcerating,  rehab- 
ilitating and/or  punishing  criminals  they  are  obviously  failures.   David 
Greenberg's  excellent  booklet.  The  Problem  of  Prisons ,    says  that  figures 
of  60  to  85%  are  commonly  accepted  as  recidivism  rates  for  ex-convicts, 
while  Time   magazine  puts  them  at  40  to  75%;  Ramsey  Clark  says  in  his 
Crime  in  America   that  80%  of  all  felonies  are  committed  by  repeaters. 

And  no  wonder  I  If  a  man  was  not  a  criminal  when  he  entered  prison, 
he  probably  will  be  made  into  one  by  the  time  he  gets  out.  First  of  all 
he  faces  the  danger  of  being  criminally  assaulted  while  in  prison.   As 
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Greenberg  says :   "Chicago  experienced  1397  forcible  rapes  outside  the 
walls  of  Cook  Coionty  Jail  in  1967,  a  figure  probably  much  smaller  than 
tha  number  of  rapes  committed  within  its  walls."  And  read  the  horrifying 
article  by  Alan  J.  Davis,  "Sexual  Assaults  in  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Sys- 
tem and  Sheriffs'  Vans,"  Tvansaotion ,   December,  1968.   Paradoxically  enough 
these  rapists  rarely  consider  themselves  to  be  homosexuals,  homosexuality 
being  seen  by  them  as  something  passive  and  submissive  while  heterosexual- 
ity  and  masculinity  are  equated  with  aggressiveness.   Such  violence  is  fos- 
tered not  only  by  sexual  isolation  and  overcrowding  but  also  by  the  submis- 
sion forced  on  the  inmate  by  the  prison  guards  and  administrators.   Many 
attacks  by  prisoners  on  other  prisoners  are  caused  by  feelings  of  repressed 
rage  directed  towards  prison  guards  and  administrators  combined  with  a  need 
to  assert  one's  autonomy  and  power  in  the  face  of  an  environment  in  which 
a  prisoner  feels  completely  impotent. 

What's  it  like  to  be  in  prison?   Remember  what  it  was  like  in  high 
school?   An  ex-con  writes: 

A  Life  magazine  issue  devoted  to  Ameviaan  high  schools  appeared 
while  I  was  in  prison  and  everyone  was  struck  by  the  similarities . 
Long  bare  corridors  patrolled  by  men  whose  job  was  to  keep  you  from 
being  boisterous  or  enjoying  yourself;   compulsory  deference   to 
teachers /hacks  who  were  often  unworthy  of  much  respect;   the  sharp 
distinction  between  the  regular  guys  who  hated  the  place  and  the 
institutionalized  cons/brown  nose  students;   the  waste  of  time  and 
boredom  waiting  for  graduation/ 'drop-out' /release;   the  sterile  and 
inhuman  physical  and  emotional  environment;   the  meaningless  assigned 
tasks;   the  petty  rules  about  haircuts^   shaoes,   and  dress;   the  de- 
featedj   rebellious ^   resentful  attitude  of  most  convicts / students — 
I  could  go  on  and  on.      These  resemblances  are  not  superficial.      They 
are  all  characteristic  of  non-voluntary  custodial  institutions  which 
must  teach  obedience   to  authority  before  all  else.     High  school  is 
usually   less   total,   and  some  students  end  up  studying  subjects   they 
enjoy  or  which  will  be  useful  to  them,   but  prisons  and  high  schools 
are   the  same  kind  of  institution.       ("Freedom  from  Fear,"  published 
by  Northwest  Prison  Information  and  Support  Service,  Box  1245,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  98111;  available  from  Connections,  330  Ellis  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Ca.  94102.) 

It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  convict  to  maintain  a  personal  life 
style  in  prison.   Very  few  decisions  are  open  to  him;  he  is  told  when  to 
get  up,  what  to  wear,  what  and  when  to  eat,  when  to  go  to  bed,  etc.   He 
is  defenseless  against  the  whims  of  guards,  whose  decision  to  write  up  a 
disciplinary  report  on  him  may  cost  him  his  chance  at  parole.   The  fre- 
quent isolation  of  prisons,  the  low  pay,  and  the  dangerous  and  dehumaniz- 
ing working  conditions  prevent  many  people  from  applying  for  jobs  as  pri- 
son guards.   Those  who  do  apply  are  often  poorly  educated,  racist  Southern 
whites,  and  sadists  who  are  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  brutalize 
other  human  beings.   The  reports  out  of  Soledad  are  frightening  on  the 
racism  of  the  guards,  their  deliberate  encouragement  of  racial  hostility 
and  violence  between  white  and  black  prisoners  (one  way  the  guards  can 
protect  themselves  from  the  prisoners  who  vastly  outnumber  them  is  to  en- 
courage the  prisoners  to  fight  among  themselves) ,  and  their  own  direct 
violence  toward  prisoners  (write  to  the  Soledad  Brothers  Defense  Commit- 


tee,  P.O.  Box  31306,  San  Francisco,  Ca.,  for  their  literature  or  see  their 
film  Soledad) .      Or  see  the  filmed  interview  with  Bobby  Seale,  Stagolee , 
for  his  account  of  some  of  his  prison  experiences. 

The  inmate  (particularly  if  he  is  in  for  awhile)  thus  tends  to  lose 
the  ability  to  make  decisions  for  himself,  becomes  unaccustomed  to  getting 
along  with  the  opposite  sex,  either  gets  no  job  training  at  all  or  is 
trained  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist  outside  of  prison  (such  as  making  auto- 
mobile license  plates) .   And  all  the  time  he  is  being  dehumanized  and 
brutalized,  all  the  time  that  he  is  building  up  hatred  for  society,  he  is 
also  rapidly  learning  criminal  techniques  and  values  from  his  convict  peer 
group.   As  far  as  rehabilitation  is  concerned — forget  it.   Most  prison  per- 
sonnel that  is  available  is  completely  inadequate;  in  1954  there  were  23 
psychiatrists  employed  by  federal  and  state  prisons  which  worked  out  to  an 
average  therapy  time  of  82  seconds  per  month  per  inmate . 


Once  a  man  is  released  from  prison  he  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
finding  a  job  in  an  already  tight  job  market  with  the  stigma  of  being  an 
ex-con.   Since  he  often  lacks  education  and  skills  to  begin  with  (one  of 
the  major  reasons  he  may  have  become  a  criminal  in  the  first  place)  he 
all  too  frequently  returns  to  crime. 

California  has  the  added  disadvantage  of  having  the  indeterminate 
sentence  coupled  with  the  nature  of  its  "Adult  Authority."  When  it  was 
originally  adopted  by  California  in  1917  the  indeterminate  sentence  was 
supposed  to  be  a  prison  reform  measure.   Ramsey  Clark  gives  its  liberal 
"rationale"  in  his  previously  cited  book.   No  longer  would  judges  suffer 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  giving  a  man  they  did  not  know  a  prison  sen- 
tence which  would  be  exactly  the  right  length  of  time  required  to  rehabil- 
itate and/or  punish  him.   Furthermore  the  convict  would  have  an  incentive 
to  reform  since  he  wouldn't  be  sentenced  to  a  specific  period  of  time  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  be  getting  out  when  his  time  was  up  in  any 
event,  regardless  of  whether  he  reformed  or  not.   And  all  the  time  he  was 
in  prison  he  would  be  receiving  treatment  designed  to  rehabilitate  him, 
while  being  watched  closely  by  trained  personnel  who  would  know  when  he 
was  ready  to  return  to  society. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with  this.   First  of  all  there  are  no 
real  programs  to  rehabilitate  convicts  and  not  enough  trained  personnel 
available  to  carry  them  out  even  if  they  did  exist.   Secondly,  it  is  ques- 
tionable just  how  many  convicts  need  rehabilitation  anyhow~90%  of  crimes 
are  crimes  against  property,  and  in  many  cases  the  causes  are  poverty  and 
racism  rather  than  some  "sickness"  or  defect  in  the  prisoner.   Thirdly, 
the  Adult  Authority  in  California  which  fixes  sentences,  decides  when  to 
release  men  on  parole,  and  when  to  take  them  back  for  parole  violations 
is  not  composed  of  penologists,  psychiatrists  and  sociologists,  but  one 
law^,  one  dentist,  two  ex-cops,  an  ex-FBI  agent,  one  former  prosecuting 
attorney,  a  former  parole  officer,  and  a  former  prison  administrator. 
Their  lack  of  sympathy  for  convicts  is  obvious.   Finally,  the  decisions 


of  the  Adult  Authority  are  final  and  arbitrary,  and  their  hearings  have 
none  of  the  safeguards  which  a  regular  trial  has — a  prisoner  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  may  not  bring  witnesses  in  his 
behalf,  cannot  appeal  the  decision,  does  not  have  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  charges  against  him,  etc.   Even  if  an  ex-convict  is  on  parole,  the 
Adult  Authority  may  yank  him  back  into  prison  any  time  they  want,  again 
in  a  completely  arbitrary  manner.   Thus  the  Folsom  strikers  made  the 
Adult  Authority  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  into  major  focuses  for 
their  wrath. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  no  zookeeper  ever  thought  that  you 
could  make  a  tiger  into  a  Quaker  by  locking  him  in  a  cage.  Maybe  not,  but 
America's  prison  system  seems  designed  to  prove  that  you  can  make  a  Quaker 
into  a  tiger. 
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BOOKS  BEHIND  BARS? 

A  SURVEY 


Chained  I 


It's  easier  to  get  a  gun  than  a  book,  to  quote  a  slogan  on  a  1971 
National  Library  Week  poster,  and  in  many  prisons  across  the  country  this 
must  seem  even  more  true  than  out  on  the  streets.   According  to  a  1965 
AHIL-ACA  study,  prison  book  collections  would  need  to  add  at  least  a  mil- 
lion books  to  even  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  American  Correctional 
Association  (which  modestly  demands  one  book  per  inmate  per  year) .   And 
what  about  the  books  that  are  available?   Are  they  current  books  that 
someone  would  actually  want  to  read — or  worn  out  Westerns  and  religious 
tracts? 

Research  in  library  literature  turns  up  some  sad  statistics — and 
need  for  IMMEDIATE  action.   This  article  is  limited  to  conditions  in  ad- 
ult institutions.   (For  those  interested  in  juvenile  institutions  see 
the  CLA  report  mentioned  in  the  bibliography.) 

Librarians  must  share  the  blame  with  prison  authorities  for  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail.   Traditionally  librarians  lag  behind.   Any  impetus 
for  action  comes  from  the  outside.   A  master  thesis  published  in  the  AHIL 
Quco'terly    (Spring  1968)  bears  out  this  comment.   The  author  surveyed  li- 
brary literature  from  1900  to  1966  to  determine  if  there  is  a  lack  of 
interest  in  prison  libraries  on  the  part  of  the  library  profession.   The 
study  shows  that  concern  by  librarians  for  better  service  to  prisons  has 
always  been  a  reflection  of  action  by  interested  citizens '  groups  and  pris- 
on authorities.   Coming  to  the  field  late  (in  the  30 's — a  major  time  for 
prison  reform;  federal  prisons  for  the  first  time  were  required  to  have 
full-time  librarians) ,  the  library  profession  paid  lip  service  to  the  id- 
eals but  dropped  behind  on  the  planning.   Through  the  50 's  and  60 's  inter- 
est grew  again  with  the  general  trend  toward  involvement  in  social  issues , 
but  service  to  prisons  fell  under  the  broad  heading  of  service  to  institu- 
tions (mental,  aged,  etc.)  and  was  given  the  least  attention. 

The  thesis  writer  concludes  librarians  have  failed  to  "provide  lead- 
ership in  this  field."   They  have  provided  little  of  anything,  exhibiting 
what  could  be  called  criminal  indifference.   Service  to  prisons  by  public 
libraries  and  other  "non-institutional"  libraries  has  not  supplemented 
the  often  inadequate  internal  program.   There  are  rare  exceptions  (see 
bibliography) .   Professional  librarians  (even  though  jobs  are  now  avail- 
able in  federal  and  state  institutions)  shun  prison  service.   Library 
schools  don't  provide  the  necessary  training.   In  addition,  realistic 
training  standards  have  not  been  set.   Information  on  actual  service  in 
institutions  on  any    level  is  sketchy.   With  few  exceptions,  if  it's  hap- 
pening, it's  not  being  reported  in  the  literature.   Of  course,  data  on 
criteria  and  standards  set  by  official  bodies  are  more  readily  available, 
but  as  one  report  points  out,  there  is  a  need  to  determine  what  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  correctional  librarian  really  is. 


by  PEGGY  O'DONNELL 


However,  those  famous  winds  of  change  are  stirring  up  some  positive 
actions  that  will  hopefully  reverse  the  past  trends. 

Item:   SRRT  groups  around  the  country  are  involving  themselves  in  the  need 
for  better  service  to  inmates  in  all  types  of  correctional  institu- 
tions . 
Item:   Radical  library  students,  some  of  whom  have  been  jailed  for  civil 
rights  actions ,  are  becoming  aware  of  the  lack  and  have  even  smug- 
gled books  into  jails. 
Item:   At  one  CLA  meeting  in  October  a  report  on  service  in  juvenile  in- 
stitutions was  presented,  and  another  sparked  an  exciting  confron- 
tation between  ex-cons  and  librarians . 
Item:   A  recent  report  by  the  Association  of  Hospital  and  Institution  Li- 
brarians surveyed  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  develop  a  more 
positive  program  for  prison  librarianship. 
Item:   This  issue  of.  Synergy    (correct  us  if  we're  wrong)  may  be  the  first 
issue  of  a  library  periodical  (aside  from  the  AHIL  Quarterly)    that 
has  been  totally  devoted  to  aspects  of  what  prisons  are  and  what 
they  should  be. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  writing  about  this  field  is  find- 
ing out  what  is  actually  being  done.   The  federal  prison  system  and  Cal- 
ifornia Department  of  Corrections  provide  the  best  documentation,  both 
through  official  reports  and  articles  by  librarians  working  in  prisons. 
Having  read  these  accounts  and  balanced  them  against  comments  by  inmates 
on  the  reality  of  their  own  experiences,  one  feels  that  even  the  best  pro- 
grams fall  dismally  short  of  the  prisoners'  needs. 

^    Yet  the  prisoner  is  a  desperate  patron  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Books  may  have  meant  little  or  nothing  to  him  on  the  outside.   Inside  they 
are  often  the  only  form  of  release.   Prison  circulation  statistics  are 
fantastic.   Prisoners  in  vocational  training  and  education  courses  rang- 
ing from  elementary  school  to  college  need  texts.   (In  1965,  1700  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  degrees  were  granted  in  California  prisons.)   Writ 
writers  are  in  need  of  legal  materials,  and  for  some  the  book  delivered 
to  the  cell  may  be  a  substitute  for  the  letter  that  never  comes .   Suddenly 
the  enforced  leisure  gives  men  the  chance  to  stop  and  think,  even  learn 
something  new  (Malcolm  X  reading  and  rewriting  the  entire  dictionary) ,  or 
at  least  a  need  to  fill  time  (median  time  in  California  State  prisons — 
27  months) ,  with  travel  to  foreign  lands  or  mystic  mind  trips. 

Over  and  over  in  personal  accounts ,  gleaned  from  books  and  articles 
written  by  ex-cons,  one  finds  this  really  gut-level  need  for  a  book,  and 
not  just  any  book,  but  books  that  relate  to  their  world.   Censorship  is 
said  to  be  limited  to  books  that  are  obscene  or  threatening  to  prison  dis- 
cipline.  A  recent  California  Supreme  Court  ruling  upheld  this  concept. 
In  practice,  this  capricious  "code"  can  cover  a  multitude  of  books. 

One  field  in  particular  is  of  vital  interest  to  inmates — legal  infor- 
mation.  Generally  such  law  books  that  are  available  are  out  of  date. 
Since  most  inmates  (lacking  counsel's  advice)  are  forced  to  write  their 
own  writs,  it's  vital  that  they  at  least  have  the  tools  to  do  so.   In  Cal- 
ifornia the  State  Law  Library  provides  material  on  requests  from  the  in- 
stitution librarian.   According  to  a  survey  published  in  the  Lai)  Library 
Journal,    access  to  needed  law  reference  materials  varies  greatly  through- 
out the  U.S.,  but  none  can  be  called  adequate.   And  remember,  the  inmate 
has  nowhere  else  to  turn  but  the  library.   Someone  must  fill  this  need. 


As  far  as  aid  in  using  these  legal  reference  books,  most  prison  and 
law  librarians  shy  away  from  any  mention  of  it.   The  old  "we're  not  law- 
yers" cry.   In  this  new  climate,  perhaps  less  time  should  be  spent  on  the 
legal  aspect  and  more  on  the  hxoman.   Here  you  are   your  brother's  keeper. 

If  only  20%  of  the  budget  in  federal  prisons  is  allocated  for  all 
social  services  (the  rest — 52%  custodial,  28%  administrative  and  house- 
keeping) ,  libraries  will  always  have  a  small  cut  when  all  educational, 
social,  psychological  and  rehabilitative  service  must  be  covered  too. 
And  the  percentage  is  probably  smaller  in  state  and  local  institutions. 
Ramsey  Clark  in  Crime  'in  America   set  the  social  services,  i.e.    rehabili- 
tative, budget  as  low  as  5%  for  correctional  institutions  generally. 

On  the  state  level  California's  corrections  program  is  second  only 
to  the  federal  in  services  provided.   Here  the  Department  of  Corrections 
has  "librarians"  in  its  15  institutions,  though  their  official  classifica- 
tions range  from  teacher  to  correctional  officer  (6  are  librarians) . 
Book  collections  are  maintained,  but  funds  are  never  sufficient.   Prison 
library  service  in  other  states  varies  from  mediocre  to  non-existent. 
Other  countries  have  been  more  successful  in  providing  books  and  facili- 
ties to  inmates.   In  England,  prison  libraries  are  often  branches  of  the 
local  public  library.   The  Swedes  have  good  library  facilities,  and  in 
Belgium  a  docxamentation  center  is  maintained  and  coordinated  by  prisoners 
to  provide  materials  for  institutions  throughout  the  coiontry. 

Sources  show  the  most  important  factors  in  prison  library  service  are 
1)  books,  in  good  condition,  that  the  prison  population  wants  to  read, 
with  less,  not  more  censorship;  2)  ready  availability  of  vital  legal  mat- 
erials, if  not  in  the  prison,  then  from  state  or  law  libraries;  3)  access 
to  materials — the  practice  of  circulating  a  book  catalog  from  cell  to 
cell  can  in  no  way  be  considered  library  service. 

But  the  single  most  important  thing  is  the  personal  relationship — 
the  librarian  who  knows  his  patrons  and  respects  and  understands  their 
needs  and  provides  the  information  they  seek.   A  million  dollar  collec- 
tion in  beautiful  surroundings  will  mean  little  without  relevant  communi- 
cation between  staff  and  inmates. 

Every  report  read — official,  observer,  personal — agrees  jails  are 
the  snake  pits  of  this  century.   Improvement  of  library  service  is  only 
one  of  the  major  reforms  necessary,  but  certainly  the  one  librarians  can 
champion  NOW.   Since  81%  of  all  inmates  are  held  at  the  local  level,  it 
may  be  here  that  piiblic  librarians  can  extend  needed  services  by  provid- 
ing books  and  services  to  these  short  termers.   Two  examples  of  this  type 
of  public  library  service  to  local  jails  are  included  in  the  bibliography. 
Other  public  libraries  may  be  sponsoring  such  projects,  but  many  more  are 
needed.   No  matter  what  level  librarians  are  working  on,  they  can  no  lon- 
ger ignore  the  decades  of  neglect.   They  can  no  longer  shun  their  respons- 
ibilities to  this  captive  population. 

[With]   my  reading  of  books ,   months  passed  without  my 

ever  thinking  of  being  imprisoned.      In  fact,   up  to  then^ 

I  never  had  been  so  truly  free. 

°  — Malcolm  X 
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Rehabilitation 
of  prisoners  is 
like  the  peace 
making  nature 
of  war.     This 
"inmate"  of  a 
"correctional 
institution"  is 
the   "adjustment 
center.  " 
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3  BALLADS  OF  READING 
IN  GAOL 


STEVE  LERNER 


You  wcxi't  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  not  literally  any- 
way, but  most  Americans  take  their  reading  for  granted,  with  little  or  no 
thought  about  what  should  be  the  inherent  right  to  read. 

In  prisons  and  jails  throughout  America  reading  is  a  "privilege," 
revocable  at  will,  and  the  material  available  almost  seems  like  punishment. 
People  who  are  concerned  because  perhaps  they  have  a  loved  one  or  friend 
in  prison,  know  of  the  difficulties  in  trying  to  get  books  in.   Even  in 
the  Federal  system  there  is  no  single  policy,  with  each  prison  defining 
and  obstructing  its  own  rules.   In  some  places  within  the  Federal  system, 
such  as  Safford,  a  minimum  security  camp  in  Arizona,  the  policy  allows  for 
almost  unlimited  quantities  of  books  sent  by  anyone  as  long  as  the  books 
are  sent  direct  from  a  publisher  or  bookstore  to  a  particular  individual. 
At  McNeil  Island  in  Washington  State,  which  houses  a  minimum  security  camp 
and  a  maximum  security  facility,  each  prisoner  is  allowed  2  books  a  year 
at  Christmas,  sent  by  an  approved  correspondent.   All  incoming  mail,  in- 
cluding books,  are  screened  and  censored.   Once  in  though,  the  books  must 
remain  in  the  prison,  even  when  the  prisoner  is  released.   A  man  in  prison 
owns  nothing,  not  even  himself.   At  other  places  the  procedure  varies,  and 
it's  best  to  find  out  the  specific  policy  before  trying  to  send  books  in. 

In  most  cases,  libraries  in  prisons  are  run  by  prisoners.   At  CONNEC- 
TIONS, we  have  been  collecting  books  and  donating  them  to  various  prisons 
in  California  for  over  half  a  year.   The  prisoner  librarian  is  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  prison  authorities,  and  discretion  in  accepting  the  books  we 
donate  is  up  to  those  officials.   For  that  reason,  large  scale  donations 
must  be  approved  through  "official  channels,"  not  the  librarian.   Our  pol- 
icy has  been  to  obtain  sponsorship  through  a  prisoner  organization  on  the 
inside,  and  then  approach  the  prison  authorities  from  both  the  inside  and 
outside  at  the  same  time.   If  we  do  receive  approval,  we  send  a  list  of 
titles  to  the  organization  we  are  working  with,  and  they  get  approval  for 
the  particular  books.   That  way,  after  the  books  are  delivered,  the  men 
can  check  to  make  sure  that  no  books  were  withheld.   It  is  always  best  to 
contact  a  group  on  the  inside,  not  only  to  facilitate  approval,  but  primar- 
ily to  find  out  what  kinds  of  materials  are  wanted. 

In  general,  the  Federal  system  has  the  best  library  facilities  and 
material,  the  States  are  much  worse,  and  the  county  and  city  jails  many 
times  have  nothing  at  all.   San  Francisco  City  Jail  had  nothing  at  all  un- 
til we  made  a  recent  donation.   In  almost  all  cases,  regardless  of  the 
level,  the  material  available,  books  and/or  magazines,  are  of  the  "harm- 
less" variety.   Murder  mysteries,  cowboy  stories,  and  even  heartthrob  top- 
ics abound.   Much  of  the  material  is  cast-off  from  public  libraries,  is 
badly  dated,  and  is  irrelevant  to  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  in  prison. 
Our  emphasis  has  been  on  sending  things  that  our  contacts  have  requested. 
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rather  than  random  and  otherwise  unwanted  books.   Common  requests  include 
Black  literature  and  history,  Chicano  materials,  ecology,  and  especially 
"movement"  literatxire  including  abortion  and  women's  liberation.   Appar- 
ently more  and  more  prisoners  are  becoming  frustrated  with  the  hardly  so- 
phisticated Dick,  Jane  and  Spot  fare.   Not  infrequently,  because  what  we 
send  is  relevant,  there  are  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way.   But  this  is  to 
be  expected  from  an  outrageously  anachronistic  penal  system  that  has  con- 
sistently gone  out  of  its  way  to  create  roadblocks  for  prisoners,  when  in 
fact  it  should  be  striving  to  make  the  way  easier  for  return  to  the  streets, 

By  far  the  most  atrocious  set-up  with  books  that  I've  encountered  is 
the  San  Francisco  County  Jail,  one  flight  up  from  the  City  Jail  in  the  mis- 
nomered  Hall  of  Justice.   I  spent  a  month  there,  and  while  most  traffic 
through  there  is  transient,  there  is  no  need  for  the  base  and  arbitrary 
policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  that  is  practiced  there.   Irregularly  (about  3 
times  during  my  stay) ,  trustees  roll  a  small  cart  with  approximately  75 
books  up  to  the  bars ,  and  we  would  reach  through  and  bring  as  many  books 
as  possible  into  the  tank  where  some  of  the  books  would  be  claimed,  and 
the  rest  returned  to  the  cart.   The  cart  would  then  be  rolled  off  to  an- 
other tank.   The  12-man  tank  I  was  in  averaged  18  people,  with  6  sleeping 
on  mats  on  the  floor.   As  is  obvious,  the  books  didn't  go  far.   Of  course, 
what  you  had  a  chance  to  get  was  dependent  on  how  favored  you  were  by  the 
trustees.   I  remember  once,  during  an  inspection,  all  books  were  removed 
from  the  cell  for  no  reason,  and  despite  the  guards'  assurances  that  they 
would  be  left.   It  was  several  days  before  the  book  cart  rolled  around 
again.   The  selection  available,  and  the  condition  of  the  books  are  also 
noteworthy.   It  was  rare  to  find  anything  but  tired  old  westerns  and  mur- 
der mysteries,  and  most,  and  I  mean  most,  had  anywhere  from  a  page  to 
whole  sections  torn  out.   Either  torn  out  or  they  had  fallen  out  from  old 
age.   With  both  the  books  and  the  food  it  was  sometimes  easier  to  abstain 
than  to  try  and  get  through  them. 

As  with  many  policies  in  our  society,  things  occur  through  intent. 
The  penal  system  is  not  an  accident,  nor  is  it  an  aberration.   What  oc- 
curs happens  because  a  direction  is  set  somewhere  within  the  bureaucratic 
structiire.   It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  suggestions  made  by  outside 
interest  groups  would  result  in  a  change  in  policy.   When  those  people 
in  a  position  to  direct  policy  want  to  relax  strictures,  and  ease  the  in- 
herent oppression  in  prisons,  it  will  be  done.   Until  then  we  are  subject 
to  their  whims  and  fears,  but  we  have  found  that  constant  pressure,  ap- 
plied with  polite  tact  will  sometimes  yield  results.   At  CONNECTIONS  we 
are  not  attempting  prison  "reform."   There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  pris- 
on.  Our  primary  concern  must  remain  the  men  and  women  whose  needs  we  serve. 


The  California  CONNECTIONS  office 
(230  Ellis  St.^  S.F.^  673-0298)  is 
an  information  and  support  service 
for  prisoners 3  their  families,  and 
friends.  They  have  been  expanding 
their  services  to  cover  many  cru- 
cial areas  J  such  as  job  placement, 
organization  of  caj>  pools  to  pris- 
ons, dissemination  of  prison  in- 
formation and  rules,  getting  books 
to  prisoners,   etc     and  onuard 
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WILEY  HAMPTON: 


In  June,  1970,  Miss  Ross,  San  Mateo  County  Librarian,  recognized  that 
the  availability  of  a  small  amount  of  LSCA  funds  provided  an  opportunity 
for  an  experiment  in  library  service  to  correctional  institutions  within 
the  County  jurisdiction.   She  toured  one  facility  and  plans  were  immedi- 
ately made  to  begin  a  small  library  at  an  honor  camp  and  provide  some  kind 
of  regular  service  in  the  form  of  appropriate  books  and  readers  service. 
Since  that  time  approximately  3,000  books  and  perhaps  a  half-ton  of  maga- 
zines have  been  appropriated,  bought,  selected  and  placed  in  an  honor  camp, 
work  furlough  facility,  medium  security  unit,  boys'  camp  and  juvenile  pro- 
bation center.   A  few  books  have  also  been  placed  in  a  women's  facility 
and  the  Damian  House  in  San  Mateo. 

Requests  began  to  appear  as  inmates  understood  that  the  service  in- 
cluded the  provision  of  special  requests  for  a  one  month  loan.   Approxi- 
mately 65%  specific  requests  have  been  filled  through  interlibrary  loan 
with  120  plus  paperbacks  purchased  when  available.   Many  of  the  inmates, 
perhaps  25%  in  the  honor  camp  and  15%  at  the  work  furlough,  are  "good" 
readers;  that  is,  read  regularly  and  make  requests  to  expand  the  ideas  or 
interests  found  in  previous  reading.   In  all  the  adult  facilities,  especi- 
ally the  medium  security  unit,  approximately  50-60%  of  the  inmates  are 
reading  something  more  complex  than  a  newspaper  or  magazine .   As  in  pub- 
lic libraries  the  readership  varies  considerably,  older  men  seem  to  prefer 
mysteries,  novels  about  sex  and  the  fantasy  novels  of  success/failure  and 
magazines.   The  younger  inmates  at  the  honor  camp — many  from  drug  arrests, 
read  more  non-fiction:   social  problems,  drugs,  religion,  psychology, 
novels  by  post-Korean  war  writers,  etc.   The  younger  readers  at  the  juve- 
nile detention  center  and  camp  tend  to  pick  up  the  same  books  (paperbacks) 
that  appeal  to  the  "socially  aware"  teenagers  on  the  street:   drugs.  Blacks, 
Ken  Kesey,  rock  poetry,  sports,  some  science  fiction  (mostly  surrealistic- 
Lovecraf t) ,  Tolkien,  etc. 

While  being  "corrected"  by  the  denial  of  every  day  social  relation- 
ships, the  inmates  lose  contact  with  what  they  are  expected  to  fit  in  with 
when  released — society.   This  makes  some  of  them  very  keen  to  try  and  keep 
up  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  street.   Of  course,  many  realize  that  their 
sudden  retirement  with  a  great  deal  of  time  with  either  nothing  to  do,  or 
some  "make  work"  to  keep  their  bodies  occupied,  presents  them  with  a  pos- 
sible chance  to  figure  things  out  or  get  their  heads  together.   With  the 
provision  of  appropriate  library  materials--that  is,  according  to  inter- 
ests, age,  reading  level,  etc. — some  men  have  gotten  together  a  fantastic 
amount  of  information  about  a  special  subject:   vocational--horticulture, 
steam  fitting,  electrician;  ethnic--Black  and  Chicano;  historical — Elmyra, 
all  of  Van  Wyck  Mason's  novels;  or  just  ephemera  collected  to  keep  their 
brain  cells  connected. 
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Two  of  the  problems  in  providing  institutional  service  are  turnover 
and  time.   The  inmates  may  be  released,  modified,  rolled  up  or  transferred 
within  a  very  short  time — relative  to  library  work.   Request  searches  and 
placement  must  be  fast,  books  may  be  misplaced  or  lost  during  moves,  or 
that  favorite  reader  may  be  gone  tomorrow.   County  facilities  are  geogra- 
phically distant,  and  time  for  visits/readers '  advisory  interviews  depend- 
ent on  many  variables.   Materials  are  not  too  difficult  to  find — paper- 
backs purchased  when  necessary  (if  found) ,  most  hardback  books  can  be  ob- 
tained through  interlibrary  loans  (if  not  too  popular) ,  and  magazines  of 
all  degrees  of  subject  matter  and  age  can  be  solicited  from  good  people 
in  our  paper  glutted  society.   (A  special  note  of  appreciation  is  herewith 
extended  to  the  library  personnel  who  have  placed  minimal  restrictions  and 
given  maximum  cooperation  upon  which  this  service  is  dependent.)   Plans 
for  the  future  include  acquisition  and  placement  of  more  reference  mater- 
ials:  legal,  vocational,  information.   Support  of  present  and  planned 
educational  programs:   inmate  attendance  at  local  community  colleges,  tu- 
torial aids,  etc. 

County  correctional  facilities  present  different  problems  from  fed- 
eral, state,  and  city  facilities — size,  inmate  characteristics,  management, 
physical  location,  etc.   However,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  that  these 
problems  are  merely  logistical.   The  difficult  problems  are  the  right  to 
read  and  initial  misunderstandings  of  what  libraries  are  (theoretically 
and  in  practice) .   Some  of  the  material  wanted  directly  reflects  the  in- 
mates status/attitude  which  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  society  at  large, 
and  especially  the  correctional  staff.   With  the  denial  of  heterosexual 
relationships,  the  sex-oriented  book  and  magazine  occupy  a  position  of 
great  demand.   Law  materials  are  desired  perhaps  mainly  for  the  hope  that 
mistakes  were  made  that  would  lead  to  retrial  or  release,  or,  as  a  primer 
in  the  education  of  the  man  who,  being  branded  a  criminal,  will  follow 
that  vocation  as  other  vocations  are  closed  to  him  once  he  is  released. 
Political  readings  are  also  desired  by  those  whose  ethnic  differences  and 
economic  theories  have  placed  them  apart  from  and  distinctly  visible  as 
different  from  the  majority  society.   Hypnotism,  witchcraft  and  other  ac- 
tivities on  the  periphery  of  accepted  behavior  are  also  of  interest,  but 
these  materials  are  not  allowed  in  some  institutions  because  it  is  felt 
that  they  are  dangerous:   lead  to  riotous  conditions,  tend  to  incite  un- 
accepted behavior,  or  are  just  dirty.   It  is  the  book  rather  than  the  sit- 
uation or  atmosphere/environment  in  which  the  book  is  read  that  seems  to 
be  condemned  as  "a  clear  and  present  danger."   True,  each  facility  must  be 
approached  differently  as  they  have  unique  characteristics  and  unique  in- 
dividuals that  run  them. 

Because  a  person  has  committed  an  anti-social  act  and  by  another  per- 
son's judgement  is  to  be  removed  from  society  doesn't  mean  that  he  ceases 
to  exist.   (Although  Bishop  Berkeley  and  others  might  argue  that.) 
Actually,  the  inmates  are  a  librarian's  dream — they  are  bored,  inquisi- 
tive, severely  limited  in  social  contacts,  have  few  TV  sets  (not  too  much 
individual  choice  of  programs  either) ,  and  damned  happy  when  someone  brings 
in  reading  material  they  want  (librarian  ego  satisfaction) . 

The  final  pitch  is  that  libraries  should  not  shy  away  from  service  to 
correctional/penal  institutions;  these  are  human  problems,  human  needs  and 
inhumane  situations  that  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  librarian's  influence 
and  perhaps ,  duty . 
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In  1964,  I  and  238  other  people  were  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel ,  in  one  of  the  last  truly  non-violent 
sit-ins  in  the  "old"  civil  rights  movement.   In  1966,  scant  weeks  before 
I  began  Library  School,  Sims  vs.  the  People  of  California  was  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  those  of  us  convicted  went  off  to  jail  to 
serve  sentences  ranging  from  1  week  to  6  months .   I  laugh  to  think  how  I 
naively  hoped  to  pass  the  time  quickly  by  working  in  the  county  jail's 
library.   It  did  not  exist.   Since  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any  reading  mat- 
erial whatsoever  during  the  brief  time  I  was  incarcerated  in  City  Jail, 
I  should  have  known  better. 

When  it  became  evident  we  were  going  to  serve  our  sentences ,  we  im- 
mediately raised  the  question  of  taking  books  in  with  us.   A  clear  policy 
on  this  question  never  was  issued  from  Sheriff  Carberry's  office.   It  was 
said  variously  that  school  books  would  be  allowed  or  that  friends  could 
mail  in  books,  but  no  consistent  policy  ever  applied.   As  I  recall  only 
one  person  did  succeed  in  taking  a  book  in,  the  works  of  Lenin.   A  few 
others  did  receive  books  in  the  mail,  but  a  friend  mailed  me  a  package 
of  books  which  never  arrived. 

There  are  two  San  Francisco  county  jails  for  women:   one  at  the  Hall 
of  Justice,  one  at  San  Bruno.   The  day  room  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  had  a 
strange  assortment  of  perhaps  50  books.   Strange  because  they  were  a  hodge- 
podge of  discards  from  the  SF  Public  Library ,  a  few  from  some  unknown  source 
with  dust  jackets  still  on,  obsolete  reference  books,  etc.   They  were  uni- 
form in  that  all  were  by  unknown,  unheard-of  authors  and  were  enormously 
boring,   I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  anyone  read  any  of  those  books. 

San  Bruno  was  much  worse.   There  were  perhaps  30  books  on  two  shelves. 
These  books  were  predominantly  discards  from  SF  Public  and  are  difficult 
to  describe.   Most  had  pre-1930  imprints  and  were  bound  in  dirty,  puce- 
colored  library  buckram.   They  were  novels  written  by  gentle  ladies  for 
a  gentle  world.   There  was  a  San  Francisco  phone  book  with  most  of  the 
pages  torn  out,  and  a  few  tattered  religious  pamphlets.   I  don't  recall 
seeing  a  Bible.   I  remember  specifically  2  volumes  of  one  of  Dickens' 
works  published  in  3  volumes.   I  have  never  seen  such  a  collection  of  lit- 
erally unreadable,  uninteresting,  unintelligible  books  gathered  together 
in  one  place.   The  taxpayers'  money  was  by  no  means  wasted  in  frivolous 
discard. 

If  one  had  money  and  could  figure  out  the  commissary  system,  one  could 
buy  a  newspaper  twice  a  week.   The  troiible  with  the  commissary  system  was 
that  one  had  to  transfer  money  $10  at  a  time  to  an  account,  then  after  a 
certain  balance  was  reached  transfer  another  $10.   I  never  did  get  the 
hang  of  it,  and  although  I  had  plenty  of  money,  I  never  had  a  newspaper. 
For  prisoners  with  no  money,  and  there  were  plenty  of  those,  this  didn't 
help  anyway. 
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A  brown,  curling,  faded  list  of  regulations  posted  on  the  wall  stated 
that  prisoners  could  order  books  directly  from  the  publisher.  Even  if  one 
could  ever  have  figured  out  how  to  get  money  to  the  piiblisher,  the  lack  of 
necessary  tools  to  order  books,  such  as  Books  in  Print  or  publishers'  cat- 
alogs ,  would  have  stymied  such  a  clever  move .  To  say  nothing  of  the  prob- 
able lack  of  knowledge  the  average  non-librarian  has  about  ordering  from 
a  publisher.   Or  to  say  nothing  of  buying  a  pencil  and  paper  to  order  books. 

A  very  few  civil-rights  prisoners  did  receive  some  books  through  the 
mail  from  family  and  friends.   I  strongly  doubt  that  prisoners  in  for  more 
mundane  breaches  of  the  peace  would  have  been  accorded  such  a  privilege . 
These  books  were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  the  other  pris- 
oners. Valley  of  the  Dolls,    just  then  on  the  best-seller  list,  was  es- 
pecially popular.   One  woman  whom  I  would  never  have  pegged  for  a  reader 
plowed  through  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reioh   from  cover  to  cover. 
The  point  which  impressed  me  was  that  if  there  had  been  decent,  interest- 
ing, timely  books,  prisoners  would  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  reading. 
There  were  so  few  books  and  so  many  prisoners,  however,  that  these  few 
books  did  not  help  much.   In  a  way  it  was  more  agony  to  be  10th  on  the 
waiting  list  to  read  something,  than  not  to  have  anything  available  to  be 
read.   These  books  were  mailed  in  with  the  stipulation  that  they  be  left 
there.   Several  months  after  I  was  released,  I  saw  a  friend  who  had  been 
in  Mississippi  when  the  rest  of  us  served  our  sentences.   Consequently, 
she  served  her  sentence  later  than  we  did.   I  told  her  all  the  titles  I 
could  remember  having  been  sent  in,  but  she  didn't  recall  having  seen  any 
of  them.   It's  hard  to  say  what  happened  to  the  books  after  we  got  out. 

The  night  before  I  was  released,  the  matron  whom  I  considered  the  most 
fair  and  reasonable  was  on  duty,  and  I  determined  to  talk  with  her.   I  went 
in  feeling  like  a  fool  in  the  utterly  ludicrous  flannel  pajamas  prisoners 
are  forced  to  wear,  and  got  us  off  to  a  bad  start  by  blurting  out  that  I 
wanted  to  know  why  there  was  so  much  antagonism  to  books .   She  said  that 
there  was  no  antagonism  to  books,  that  she  liked  books,  that  she  had  two 
children  in  Bay  Area  colleges  and  had  all  kinds  of  respect  for  education. 
She  said  that  she  used  to  check  out  books  for  prisoners  on  her  own  SF  Pub- 
lic Library  card.   But  this  had  ended  unhappily,  when  several  years  before, 
a  supervisor  decided  to  enforce  the  rule  of  only  1  book  per  cell.   Upon 
finding  7  library  books  in  1  cell,  the  supervisor  ripped  up  the  books  and 
threw  them  in  the  trash.   The  matron  said  she  had  raised  quite  a  fuss  at 
this  atrocity.   I  asked  her  why  prisoners  could  not  have  books  mailed  in. 
Censorship  raised  its  head  when  she  said  that  "some  of  those  books  Ann 
Scheer  got  were  just  trash."   I  pursued  this  to  no  great  avail.   She  then 
said  that  smuggling  drugs  in  would  be  a  problem.   I  have  pondered  this  and 
have  concluded  that  anyone  who  could  get  one  joint,  one  pill,  or  one  bal- 
loon into  the  binding  of  the  average  paperback  book  is  a  genius  of  some 
kind.   Another  mind  boggier  was  that  there  wasn't  room  in  the  day  room  for 
women  to  sit  around  reading.   The  room  was  crowded  with  us  smoking,  play- 
ing cards,  talking  or  just  sitting.   The  matron  suggested  going  straight 
to  the  top,  i.e.    to  Sheriff  Carberry  to  improve  books  in  the  jails.   The 
talk  ended  on  that  note. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1956.   I  would  hope  the  situation  is  better 
now,  but  judging  from  the  dreary  regularity  with  which  the  SF  Grand  Jury 
condemns  the  San  Francisco  jails,  I  doubt  it.   The  1969  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Adult  Detention  (the  Feinstein  committee)  mentions 
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books  available  every  three  months  in  the  men's  jail  from  the  SF  Public  Library 
[Ed.  note:   SFPL  gives  away  some  discards.   On  a  recent  pick  up,  the  truck  driver 
only  took  the  children's  books  because  they  were  more  handily  boxed  for  loading. 
SFPL  did  make  a  budget  request  for  a  real  program  after  the  1966  Grand  Jury  rec- 
ommended library  services  be  extended  to  the  county  prison.   It  was  denied  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.]   The  Feinstein  Committee  also  mentions  a  book  cart  of 
some  kind  in  the  men's  jail.   It  doesn't  mention  books  in  the  women's  jails.   But 
maybe  something  has  changed.   If  so,  I  gladly  stand  "corrected." 


Quis  Custodiet  Ipsos  Custodes? 
Juvenal 


photo/D.L.Maness 


Huey:     Yes.      The  authorities  assume  that  the  prisoners  who  associate  with 
me  are  highly  -political.      Then  they  find  out  which  books  these  men  are  read- 
ing;  they  confiscate  the  books  and  remove  all  copies  of  those  books  from  the 
library . 

Mark:   In  other  words  the  prison  authorities,  unable  to  determine  for  them- 
selves which  books  are  "political,"  permit  the  prisoners  to  make  that  judg- 
ment for  them. 
Huey:     Right.     All  that  they  haven't  done  so  far  is   to  bum  them.     So  far 

as  we  know  that  is.      ^,  „    ^      -,/-,/,  z-.^, 
— LA  Free  Press,  7/24/70 


IS  ANYBODY  THERE? 


With  one  exception  {Killer) ,    these  selected  books  are  written  by  men 
and  women  who  have  managed  to  survive  within  or  beyond  the  prison  system 
and  who  have  had  the  extraordinary  strength  of  mind  to  go  beyond  survival 
to  consciousness  of  their  condition.   They  speak  for  the  dead  and  for  the 
lost,  who  are  powerless  to  tell  the  "outside"  of  their  existence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  books  were  written  at  all;  that  they  have 
been  published  is  miraculous,  considering  the  strictures  of  prison  censor- 
ship.  Although  Robert  Stroud,  the  "Birdman  of  Alcatraz,"  was  able  to  pub- 
lish his  book  on  bird  diseases,  he  tried  without  success  for  twenty  years 
to  get  his  prison  journals  released  for  publication.   To  this  date,  his 
autobiography.  Looking  Outboard,    is  still  an  unpiiblished  manuscript. 

Fathers  Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan  are  currently  plaintiffs  in  a 
class  action  suit  against  the  Justice  Department  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  seeking  a  court  declaration  of  "the  rights,  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  all  Federal  prisoners  to  write,  publish,  freely  associate  and  be 
free  from  restraints  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion  as  secured  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States . "  Angela  Davis , 
simply  awaiting  trial,  has  complained  bitterly  about  restrictions  on  study 
and  writing  material.   Countless  others  are  being  denied  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

Accounts  of  prison  experiences  have  a  certain  wearisome  sameness  about 
them;  they  simply  reflect  the  alienating  and  dehumanizing  aspects  of  pris- 
ons everywhere.   Only  Brendan  Behan  manages  to  make  them  funny. 


THE  BOOKS 


Behan,  Brendan.  Borstal  Boy.      New  York,  Knopf,  1959.   $4.50. 

A  superbly  written  account  of  Behan's  experiences  when  he  was  sentenced, 
at  the  age  of  17,    to  Z  years  in  a  Borstal  Institution  for  his  I.E. A.    ac- 
tivities.     Behan  is  rowdy,   irreverent,    and  irrepressible. 

Berrigan,  Philip.  Prison  Journals  of  a  Priest  Revolutionary .      Comp.  &  ed. 
by  Vincent  McGee;  introd.  by  Daniel  Berrigan.   Holt,  1970.   $5.95. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  deals  more  with  the  author's  views  on  religion, 
morality,  war  and  resistance  to  government  than  on  prison  life  itself.  (Not 
available  for  review) 

Blake,  James.  The  Joint.      Paris  Review,  Doubleday,  1971.   $7.95. 

A  prison  chronicle  consisting  of  letters  written  by  Blake   to  musician 
friends,    to  Nelson  Algren,   etc.     Blake,   a  talented  musician  and  writer 
himself,   spent  the  better  part  of  his  adult  life  in  jail.      (Not  available 
for  review) 

by  CAROL  BROWN 
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Braly,  Malcolm.  On   the   Yard.      Little,  1967.   $5.95  (also  in  paperback). 

Often  spoken  of  as  the  most  compelling  novel  of  prison  life  ever  written. 
(Not  available  for  review). 

Charriere,  Henri.  Papillon.      New  York,  William  Morrow,  1970.   $8.95. 

As  much  an  adventure  story  as  a  prison  account^   and  well  worth  reading. 
The  odds  against  which  Charriere  survived  are  incredible y   and  the  hook  is 
full  of  fantastic  events  and  creatures — such  as  a  black  pig  who  guides  men 
over  quicksand. 

Cleaver,  Eldridge.  Soul  on  Ice.      New  York,  Delta,  1968.   $1.95  (paper). 

One  of  the  most  readable  and  most  forceful  of  prison  documents :  "One  thing 
that  the  judges^  policemen^  and  administrators  of  prisons  seem  never  to  have 
understood^  and  for  which  they  certainly  do  not  make  any  allowances ,  is  that 
Negro  convicts^   basically ...  look  upon  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war..." 

Deming,  Barbara.  Prison  Notes.      New  York,  Grossman,  1966.   $4.95. 

Eloquent,   perceptive  account  of  civil  rights  marchers  who  went  to  jail, 
fasting  as   long  as   they  could,    to  dramatize   the  Negro  struggle  for  freedom. 
The  chronicle  conveys   the  pain  of  physical  and  ideological  torment,   but  dra- 
matizes how  strength  of  conviction  and  spirit  cannot  be  caged.      One  of  the 
most  beautiful  chapters  in  the  book  is  a  letter  Miss  Deming  wrote  on  toilet 
paper   ("it  unwinds  nicely   like  a  scroll"),   which  champions  resistance,   but 
shows  an  inner  light  of  compassion  for  those  who  jail:   thus  denying  their 
own  and  another's  humanity.      (CW) 

Flynn,  Elizabeth  Gurley.  The  Alderson  Story:  My  Life  as  a  Political  Pris- 
oner.     New  York,  International  Publishers,  1963.   $1.65  (paper). 

Jailed  for  treason  under  the  noxious  Smith  Act,    this  indomitable  Communist 
exposes  the  facade  federal  prison  makes  of  women's   lives.      Confined  to  char 
work  and  sewing,   women  do   time  wasted  and  resentful.      Only   the  irony  is  ac- 
ute:  Flynn  is   the  only  one  able  to  write  a  patriotic  Fourth  of  July  piece. 
She  draws  a  good  bead  on  the  sham  library   too:      "A   library  helper  told  me 
that  they  had  been  instructed  at  one   time   to  remove  all  books  by  certain 
authors.      But  with  the  perversity   that  abides  in  prisons,   and  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  contents,    they  just  shifted  them  around  to  other  shelves.      For- 
tunately,   the  arrangement  of  books  was  chaotic.  "   (CW) 

Caddis,  Thomas  E.  and  James  O.  Long.  Killer:  A  Journal  of  Murder.      New 
York,  Macmillan,  1970.   $7.95. 

Over  forty  years  ago,    Carl  Panzram  died  on  the  gallows.      This  book  is  his 
confession,   interspersed  with  historical  and  sociological  background  pro- 
vided by  Caddis  and  Long.     Karl  Menninger,  who  examined  Panzram  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,   said,    "I  have  always  carried  him  in  my  mind  as  the   logical 
product  of  our  prison  system.  "  Panzram  confessed  to  murdering  more  than 
twenty  people. 

Genet,  Jean.  Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers.      New  York,  Grove  Press,  1961.   $6.50. 
Sartre  calls  this    "the  epic  of  masturbation.  "     Genet  wrote  the  entire  book 
in  prison,   on  scraps  of  brown  paper  which  once  were  confiscated  by  a  guard 
so  that  he  had  to  begin  all  over  again,      (tenet's  fantasy  of  criminals  and 
queens  has  a  rich,   strange,   horrible  beauty. 
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Griswold,  H.  Jack  and  others.  An  Eye  for  an  Eye,      New  York,  Holt,  Rine- 
hart  and  Winston,  1970.   $6.95. 

A  frankj   ccngry  book  written  by  four  convicts  who  are  all  recidivists  do- 
ing time  at  Indiana  State  Prison.      The  title  of  the  book  is  a  warning;   it 
refers  not  to  the  revenge  society  takes  upon  those  who  commit  criminal 
acts,   but  rather  to  the  ex-convict's  vengeful  attitude   toward  society  for 
his  treatment  as  prisoner  and  parolee. 

Herbert,  John.  Fortune  and  Men' s  Eyes.      New  York,  Grove  Press,  1967. 
$1.95  (paper) . 

Bitter,    tragic  play  about  a  young  convict's  brutalization  by  the  prison 
environment.      The  author  based  his  play  in  part  upon  his  own  prison  exper- 
ience as  a  very  young  man. 

Jackson,  George.  Soledad  Brother:   The  Prison  Letters  of  George  Jackson. 
New  York,  Bantam  Books,  1970.   $1.50  (paper) . 

Between  the  period  covered  in  Scottsboro  Boy  and  that  in  Soledad  Brother 
there  has  been  an  explosion  of  black  consciousness .     But  the  repression 
and  discrimination  endured  in  prison  by  Haywood  Patterson  and  by  George 
Jackson  are  in  many  respects   the  same.      The  buildings  are  more  modem, 
the  guards  better  educated,   but  the  black  convict  is  still  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap.      One  way  he  can  pull  himself  up  is  by  an  angry  and  passion- 
ate articulation  of  his  condition,   and  Soledad  Brother  is  exactly  that. 

Johnson,  Lester  Douglas.  The  Devil's   Front  Porch.  Kansas,  1970.   $6.95. 

Well-written,    objective  account  of  life  in  Kansas  State  Prison,   begin- 
ning with  the  author's  incarceration  there  in  1924.      (Not  availdble  for 
review, ) 

Knight,  Etheridge.  Black   Voices  from  Prison.      New  York,  Pathfinder  Press, 
1970.   $2.45  (paper) . 

Black  prisoners  speak  out  in  a  haunting  selection  of  poems,   journals, 
short  stories,    a  play,   and  a  self-taped  interview.     More  than  half  the 
items  in  the  collection  are  written  by  Etheridge  Knight,  who  has  spent  the 
past  8  years  in  Indiana  State  Prison. 


Let  these  hells  be  harrowed, 
— Barbara  Deming 
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Naeve,  Lowell.  A  Field  of  Broken  Stones.      New  Jersey,  Libertarian  Press, 
1950.   o.p. 

Naeve  served  two  terms  in  federal  penitentiaj>ies  during  and  after  World 
War  II  for  refusing  to  register  for  the  draft.     It  is  unfortunate  this 
book  is  out  of  print;  his  description  of  the  plight  of  the  political  pris- 
oner is  as  valid  and  relevant  today  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.     The  book 
is  illustrated  by  Naeve  's  own  wry  sketches  of  prison  scenes. 

Rainsberger,  Jack.  The  Poetry  of  Jack  Bainsberger.      Order  from  Book  Peo- 
ple, 2010  7th  St.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94710.   1968.   $1.00  (paper). 

Jack  Rainsberger  has  spent  almost  a  decade  in  Death  Row,   Nevada  State 
Prison.      Nevertheless  his  poetry  is  a  lyrical  affirmation  of  life. 

Sands,  Bill.   %  Shadow  Ran  Fast.      New  Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.   1964. 
$4.95. 

A  somewhat  naive  account  of  Sands  '  rehabilitation  (!)  in  prison,  of  his 
experiences  afterwards,  and  of  his  eventual  resolve  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his   life  to  helping  ex-cons  through  his  Seventh  Step  organization. 

Sarrazin,  Albertine.  The  Runaway.      New  York,  Grove  Edition,  1967.   $7.50. 

A  gallant,   vivid  novel  written  in  a  French  prison.     Prostitute,    thief, 
prisoner  for  nine  years,  Sarrazin  has  been  called  "the  female  Genet.  "    This 
comparison  may  be  a  triple  entendre,  but  Sarrazin  writes  superbly  about  the 
caged  woman.      "Le  Bic,   en  taule,    c'est  mon  flingue!"     (In  prison,   my   gun  is 
a  pen.)      (CW) 

Thomas,  Piri.  Down  These  Mean  Streets.      New  York,  signet,  1967.   $.95 
(paper) . 

Piri  Thomas  grew  up  in  Spanish  Harlem,  became  a  junkie  and  a  thief,   spent 
four  years  in  Sing  Sing.     Despite  the  depressing  facts  of  Thomas'  life,   his 
book  fairly  jumps  with  vitality  and  is  more  effective  than  its  Black  coun- 
terpart, Manohild  in  the  Promised  Land,   in  conveying  the  throb  and  flow  of 
ghetto   life. 

Levine,  Stephen,  comp.  Death  Row:  An  Affirmation  of  Life.      San  Francisco, 
Glide  Urban  Center  Publication.   Forthcoming. 

A  collection  of  writings  from  people  under  death  sentence  in  this  country. 
From  the  introduction:      "They  are  the  sounds  of  the  spirit  struggling  to 
make  it  back  to  the  surface...    They  are  the  healing  chants,   prayers. .. , 
confessions,   exorcisms,   percolation,   ego  tales,   fantasies,   and  love  songs 
of  the  condemned.      They  are  a  part  of  us  all.  "    Mr.   Levine,    in  a  letter  to 
us  about  his  book,   said,    "The   legal  and  institutional  obstacles  each  of 
these  writers'  works  must  overcome  is  extraordinary.      The  process  is  a  slow 
winter  river  returning  salmon  to  the  sea.  " 

Minton,  Robert,  ed.  Inside:   Prison  American  Style.      New  York,  Random  House, 
April,  1971.   $6.95. 

A  collection  of  writings  by  California  prison  inmates,    topically  arranged. 
One  of  the  topics  is  reading  matter  and  libraries.      (Not  available  for  re- 
view) 

Murphy,  Frank.  The  Frank  Murphy  Story.      New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1968.   $6.50. 

Ex-convict's  horrifying  account  of  conditions  in  Florida  state  prisons 
during  the  40 's  and  50  's. 
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Patterson,  Haywood  and  Earl  Conrad.  Soottsboro  Boy.      New  York,  Doubleday, 
1950. 

"It  wasn't  really   that  the  men  sank.      They  were  pushed  down;   all  of  us, 
white  and  black.      You  put  men  in  a  sewer,    they  will  get  muck  cm.  them.  " 
Patterson,    one  of  the  victims  of  the  infamous  Soottsboro  case,   escaped 
from  prison  in  Alabama  in   1948  after  serving  17  years  for  a  crime   (rape) 
which  he  did  not  commit. 


New  York,  Grove 


X,  Malcolm  and  Alex  Haley.  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X. 
Press,  1966.   $1.25  (paper) . 

Malcolm's  prison  years  were  crucial  to  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
development.     His  autobiography  is  a  recajpitulation  of  the  transition  from 
Negro  to  Black  consciousness . 

Zeno  (pseud.).  Life.      New  York,  Stein  and  Day,  1968.   $5.95. 

The  author  served  9  years  in  Wormwood  Scrubs,   England's   largest  prison. 
The  dominant  note  of  his  account  is  a  kind  of  rational  sadness,  and  he 
ends  by  declaring  that  it  is  isolation  that  he  has   "learned  to  love  and 
value  above  all  else." 


When  Tyranny  is  Law,  Revolution  is  Order 
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KEPT  WOMEN 


Of  course,  sisters,  we're  all  doing  time:   with  factory  type  schedul- 
ing and  little  "breaks"  from  the  job;  under  dress  codes  of  fashion  fas- 
cism; and  because  of  our  sheer  impotence  and  boredom  in  being  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  library  hierarchy.   Off  work,  and  free  at  last?   Then  it's 
probably  chore-time  with  "women's  work"  to  do,  male  egos  and  family  to 
nurture.   Like  Nora,  however,  you  can  slam  the  door  and  be  off.   But  the 
women  I'm  going  to  talk  about  are  physcially  caged  during  their  psycho- 
logical mutilation.   Naturally,  their  plight  is  pretty  much  ignored  in 
the  old  "second  sex"  tradition.   Can  you  even  name  a  large  women's  pris- 
on?  There  have  been  only  three  sociological  studies  on  imprisoned  women. 
We  forget  it  was  women  who  led  the  march  on  the  Bastille;  about  Elizabeth 
Frye,  shocked  at  the  crude  "punishment"  theory,  who  was  the  first  to  work 
for  reform  of  and  by  prisons .   How  many  even  know  about  the  fabulous  Kate 
Richards  O'Hare  who  in  1922  organized  a  Children's  Crusade  for  Amnesty, 
"a  living  petition  they  can't  throw  in  the  waste  basket,"  thus  embarras- 
sing Harding  into  freeing  all  war  resisters?   And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
women  have  made  the  "Ten  Most  Wanted"  category.   Pirate  Jenny's  getting 
closer. . . 

Women  into  crime  (only  13%  of  all  arrests)  exert  a  fascination 
largely  for  their  audacity  in  breaking  that  gentle  womanly  role  we  know 
and  love.   An  aggressive  woman  is  "unnatural."  We  may  encourage  Marines 
to  murder,  big  businessmen  to  defraud,  playBoys  to  whore,  but  what  kind 
of  woman  gets  into  such  rackets?   (Note  the  title  of  Edith  DeRham's  study 
of  the  female  criminal.  How  Could  She  Do  That?)      While  it  is  no  loss 
women  don't  have  the  "opportunity"  to  kill  for  Uncle  $am,  why  are  they 
imprisoned  like  killers  when  they  choose  to  abort  a  part  of  themselves? 
Why  is  our  system  so  rotten  and  unegalitarian  that  welfare  fraud  by 
mothers  is  a  real  comer?   Why  aren't  men  ever  arrested  for  whoring,  the 
public  even  paying  for  cops '  jollies  who  solicit  and  entrap  prostitutes? 
If  prostitution  were  legalized,  you  can  bet  men  wouldn't  be  the  ones 
busted  if  they  didn't  carry  around  a  VD  card. 

"Society  prepares  the  crime,  the  criminal  commits  it."   Society  com- 
mits the  crime  of  sexism,  thus  most  crimes  committed  by  women  are  the  re- 
sult of  their  economic  and  psychological  oppression  as  women.   Let's  look 
at  the  four  crimes  most  often  committed.   Women  major  in  larceny  (theft 
without  violence  or  force).   It  accounts  for  15.6%  of  women's  crimes,  but 
only  7.2%  of  men's.   The  percentage  is  going  up  for  women  too;  they're 
the  first  to  notice  inflation.   Naturally  shoplifting  and  other  pilferage 
are  tempting  to  this  most  economically  oppressed  group  in  society,  includ- 
ing middle  income  housewives  who  have  to  "justify"  all  expenses  to  hus- 
bands.  Moreover,  the  needy,  the  housefraus,  the  ill-paid  Mademoise'Lte 
"career  girls"  are  all  submitted  to  such  saturation  advertising  exhorta- 
tion/cajolery that  many  believe  acquisition  of  a  material  item  will  viv- 
ify their  lives.   This  manufacturing  of  false  needs  for  shamefully  over- 
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priced  products  which  are  usually  geared  toward  obsolescence  and  waste 
involves  three  counts  of  larceny.  Ripping  off  the  goods  only  involves 
one,  but  it's  the  petty  crime  that  doesn't  pay. 

Many  women  are  arrested  for  drunkenness  (13.7%)  and  drug  addiction 
(3.3%).   Addiction  is  symptomatic  of  lives  filled  with  emptiness  and  frus- 
tration, major  targets  of  Women's  Liberation.   Women  are  constantly  en- 
couraged to  become  passive  addicts  of  some  sort:   to  soap  operas,  gossip, 
housewifery,  barbiturates,  pep  pills.   Some  addictions  are  simply  more 
legal  than  others.   Busted  again.   Young  women  often  run  away  from  the 
bleakness  where  they  are.   But  they  hit  the  road  and  get  arrested  as  run- 
aways (10.1%)  because  that  road  is  not  so  open  to  a  woman  traveling  alone, 
unprepared  to  fend  for  herself. 

Prostitution?   As  an  ex-hooker  feminist  said,  "All  the  prostitutes 
do  is  eliminate  the  bullshit."   However,  a  hypocritical  society  doting  on 
the  virgin-wife-mother  flak  must  punish  someone  for  cheating  on  puritan- 
ism.   The  Evil  Temptress,  of  course  (4.6%  of  arrests).   A  woman's  organs 
are  simply  not  her  own  to  use  for  survival  or  profit.   Women  rarely  com- 
mit crimes  of  physical  violence;  they  are  victims  instead.   But  when 
women  do  explode  murderously  (.2%  of  arrests),  invariably  the  dead  are 
their  immediate  oppressors,  not  strangers.   Victims  are  husbands,  lovers, 
or  children.   It  is  drearily  predictable:   Most  murders  by  women  take 
place  in  the  home_ during  a  domestic  quarrel  in  the  kitchen. 


Once  behind  bars,  are  women  prisoners  treated  much  differently  than 
men?  The  jails  and  jailers  vary.  In  Alderson,  the  only  Federal  peniten- 
tiary for  women,  and  some  state  institutions,  there  is  tyrannical  obses- 
sion with  cleanliness  and  order.  But  city  jails  are  usually  hell-holes, 
fetid  and  fierce.  Overcrowding,  constant  pandemonium,  vermin,  food  slop 
are  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment,  especially  since  many  women  haven't 
even  stood  trial. 

The  most  publicized  abomination  is  New  York  City's  Women's  House  of 
Detention.   This  place  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  documented 
prober  of  women's  private  parts,  because  it  has  been  more  brutal  about  it 
than  most  jails.   A  woman  is  submitted  to  internal  examination  allegedly 
for  VD  or  narcotic  concealment,  even  though  she  has  not  been  arrested  for 
drugs  or  prostitution.   It's  vaginal  guilt  by  assumption;  for  some  reason 
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women's  ear  and  nose  orifices  are  not  suspect.   Examinations  have  been 
conducted  with  the  grossest  disrespect  for  the  female  body  and  female  dig- 
nity:  from  the  doctor's  coarse  remarks,  to  his  responsibilities  for 
spreading  infection  and  inflicting  membrane  damage.   As  the  gentle,  but 
indignant,  Dorothy  Day,  imprisoned  for  women's  rights  in  1917  and  pacifism 
in  1957,  notes,  "to  strip  the  prisoner,  to  humiliate  him,  is  a  definite 
part  and  purpose  of  a  jail  experience.   Even  in  the  Army,  making  a  man 
stand  naked  before  his  examiners  is  to  treat  him  like  a  dumb  beast  or  a 
slave."   The  search  isn't  for  drugs,  it  is  for  the  captive's  pride. 

Thus  physical  brutality  certainly  exists  in  women's  prisons,  but  this 
type  of  violence  is  rare  compared  to  that  of  guards  and  prisoners  in  male 
institutions.   Women  are  simply  not  conditioned  in  overt  aggression  and 
rebellion.   Instead,  their  lot  in  prison  is  characterized  by  treatment  as 
stupid,  sick  children.   In  fact,  many  end  up  in  mental  institutions  rather 
than  prisons  for  being  crazy  enough  to  go  against  society's  norms.   Women 
guards  don't  even  have  guns.   Prisoners  are  constantly  referred  to  as 
"girls."   The  "girls"  have  it  best  who  relate  to  the  matrons  with  respect- 
ful sweetness  in  a  sentimental  child/mother  role.   Women  are  even  watched 
over  for  longer  parole  periods  than  men.   (The  five  member  California 
Women's  Board  of  Terms  and  Parole  is  a  politically  appointed  kangaroo 
court  just  like  the  men's  Adult  Authority.   Naturally,  two  of  the  five  on 
it  are  men.)   Guards  dig  being  "maternal,"  and  "protecting"  the  erring 
girls.   All  writers  speak  of  the  constant  "nagging."   To  subjugate  a  de- 
fiant prisoner  or  one  who  runs  amuck,  a  male  goon  squad  is  called  in. 
They're  as  ugly  as  they  sound — stripping  and  showering  "problem"  women  at 
Milpitas.   Chronic  rebels  may  also  be  doped;  tranquilizers  are  liberally 
distributed  in  California  institutions . 

The  inmate  "code"  of  loyalty  and  solidarity  so  prevalent  in  men's 
prisons  is  weak  among  women.   Women  are  taught  outside  to  compete  with  and 
dislike  one  another.   They  often  inform  on  each  other  to  big  Mother. 
Likewise,   vicious  gossip  is  rife  because  women  are  used  to  a  predatory 
interpersonal  pattern  and  cliquishness  rather  than  camaraderie.   It's  a 
dismal  fact:   One  of  the  greatest  trials  of  the  sentence  is  the  sheer 
hatred  of  being  cooped  up  with  a  bunch  of  women.   Women  simply  do  not 
take  prison  "like  a  man."   Expected  to  have  spells  and  hysterics,  they  do — 
with  a  vengeance.   This  creates  the  kind  of  overall  tension  which  becomes 
nearly  madness  even  for  the  tough  little  character,  Anick,  in  Albertine 
Sarrazin's  fine  prison  novel.  The  Runaway    (1965).   Her  low  opinion  of  most 
prisoners  and  devastating  contempt  for  the  matrons  is  understandable: 
their  outbursts  of  self-pity;  compliant  fatalism;  nxjmb,  stagnant  minds; 
pathetic  vanity  and  materialism.   Inculcated  outside,  these  qualities  be- 
come monstrous  when  isolated  and  reinforced  inside  walls. 

As  in  male  prisons,  mature,  decision-making  behavior  is  atrophied. 
Even  absolutely  irrelevant  matters  are  hximiliatingly  controlled.   At  Fron- 
tera,  the  California  state  prison  for  women,  inmates  may  only  wear  white 
or  pastel  underpants;  navy  blue,  purple,  black  or  brown  are  expressly  for- 
bidden.  Red  is  also  vevboten ,   because  it  is  reputedly  the  color  of  homo- 
sexuality.  (It  was  not  clear  to  me  whether  this  particular  color  causes, 
reflects,  or  attracts  lesbians.)   For  some  reason  both  V-neck  and  turtle 
neck  sweaters  are  forbidden.  Rojgs   magazine  could  do  an  article  with  enor- 
mous implications  on  the  do's  and  don't's  of  prison  fashion — with  Jane 
Fonda  on  the  cover  wearing  the  much  untouted  boxer  shorts  and  surplus  WAC 
jacket  featured  at  Alder son  Federal  Prison.   This  is  not  far  fetched.   A 
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prison  in  New  York  actually  held  a  beauty  contest.   Miss  Imprisoned  Amer- 
ica.  Joan  Henry,  who  served  a  year  in  Her  Majesty's  Prison,  Holloway, 
simply  says  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  one's  most  valuable  asset  in 
prison.   It  will  probably  be  tested  to  the  breaking  point. 

As  outside,  it  is  the  domestic  womanly  virtues  that  are  held  up  as 
the  end  all,  be  all,  and  cure  all.   If  life  is  organized  around  anything 
in  jail,  it  is  the  cleaning,  kitchen,  and  needle  arts.   Large  prisons  like 
Frontera  and  Alderson  are  made  up  of  little  "cottages."  Here  the  "girls" 
learn  good  table  manners,  general  courtesies,  spit  and  polish  housework. 
Thus  rehabilitated,  they  can  look  forward  to  rewarding  careers  as  domes- 
tics, waitresses,  or  seamstresses.   Advanced  penology  in  California  insti- 
tutions may  offer  some  training  in  clerical  and  hairdressing  skills  as 
well.   In  most  jails,  however,  there  is  no  educational  activity,  not  even 
correspondence  courses  usually  made  available  to  men.   Libraries  are  al- 
ways worse  (!)  than  men's  prisons.   At  Alderson,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
sximmed  it  up,  "Waxed  floors  are  more  important  than  women,  be  they  old, 
sick,  pregnant,  or  crippled." 

Act,  which  provided 
that  prisoners  whose 
health  was  suffering 
could  be  released  and 
re-arrested  after 
a  period  of 
convalescence. 
This  was  supposed 
to  deal  with  hunger- 
striking  suffragettes 
who  were  undeterred 
by  forcible  feeding. 
The  Act,  apart  from 
being  ineffective  since 
those  released  on 
licence  immediately 
"disappeared" ,  had 
nasty  police  slate 
overtones. 

With  all  this  phony  housekeepery,  a  woman's  identity  as  wife  and 
mother  is  being  ripped  apart  by  family  deprivation.   Many  are  tormented 
with  worry  about  their  children.   One  of  the  cruelest  punishments  for  a 
woman  is  having  a  baby  born  inside  and  taken  away.   She  may  not  see  it  for 
years — or  ever  again.   Babies  are  put  up  for  adoption  if  a  woman  has  no 
family  outside  to  take  it.   How  many  families  can  travel  all  the  way  to 
West  Virginia  to  get  to  the  women's  Federal  prison?   Even  in  California, 
the  bus  doesn't  run  miles  near  some  jails. 

A  few  prisons  for  men  allow  conjugal  visiting.   This  hasn't  got 
around  to  women  yet,  though  Frontera  is  said  to  look  more  like  a  motel 
than  a  prison.   It  seems,  however,  that  women's  prisons  are  not  exactly 
wells  of  sexual  loneliness.   The  old  sociological  study.  Five  Hundred  De- 
linquent Women    (1934),  dares  not  speak  its  name,  but  the  two  newer  books. 
Women's  Prisons    (1965)  and  Society  of  Women    (1966),  say  it  loud  and  clear: 
Homosexuality  is  the  single  most  pervasive  influence  in  the  two  large 
prisons  studied;  lesbianism  is  the  major  adaption  women  make  to  the  lonely 
and  frightening  world  of  prison  society.   "No  one  can  do  time  alone."   Es- 
timates of  inmates  involved  in  lesbianism  vary  (50%-90%  in  these  studies). 
Women's  Prisons   is  about  virtually  nothing  else  but  "non-cohesive  aggre- 
gates of  homosexual  dyads . " 


In  prison,  lesbianism  is  as  different  a  phenomenon  from  male  homo- 
sexuality as  it  is  on  the  outside.   The  sexually  brutal  play,  Fortune   and 
Men's  Eyes,    is  as  exclusive  to  male  prisons  as  its  title  might  suggest. 
Women  do  not  rape  women.   Brute  power  is  not  the  lever  women  use  to  get 
and  keep  what  they  want.   Their  beauty,  wits,  money,  alliances  may  be  se- 
ductive, but  not  threatening.   This  is  why  it's  so  obvious  that  violent, 
sensational  women's  prison  novels  and  films  are  written  by  men.   Nobody 
gets  "seduced"  unless  they  want  to  be. 

Of  course,  such  prison  relationships  may  be  exploitive.   Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn  even  wrote  a  sardonic  poem  about  this  called  "Commissary 
Love."  It  begins:  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  say /Are  you  going  com- 
missojpy  way?     However,  with  the  exception  of  material  gain,  none  of  the 
reasons  given  for  male  homosexuality  in  prison  are  relevant  for  women. 
Release  of  sexual  frustration,  use  of  a  sex  object  to  prove  one's  manli- 
ness and  worth,  or  the  necessity  of  being  aggressor  or  else  the  molested 
do  not  apply.   Women  inmates  see  sexual  relationships  as  symbolic  of  af- 
fectional  ties,  as  a  sustaining  source  of  love,  advice,  encouragement, 
emotional  support.   Thus  their  sex  is  not  hit  and  run,  but  often  a  long- 
term  and  very  intense  relationship.   Women  have  refused  parole  and  even 
returned  to  jail  to  remain  with  lovers. 

However,  the  jails  are  not  exactly  bastions  of  Gay  Liberation.   Les- 
bianism there  has  largely  been  based  on  the  old  sexism  of  "butch-fern" 
role  playing,  where  somebody  (dominant)  plays  big  daddy  and  somebody  (pas- 
sive) plays  little  woman.   A  "substitute  society"  has  been  set  up,  with 
all  the  old  polarities.   Most  women  are  "fems,"  playing  the  role  they  are 
used  to  outside.   So  the  tough,  assertive  butches  are  greatly  sought  af- 
ter and  competed  for.   Ironically,  it  is  prison  society  that  actively  re- 
wards the  experienced,  blatant  bull  dyke.   They  run  things  for  a  change. 
Most  women  are  jailhouse  turn-outs  (JTO's),  initiated  to  lesbianism  in 
prison,  adopting  heterosexual  relations  again  outside.   Functional  behav- 
ior in  one  society  is  stigmatizing  in  another.   Besides,  in  California 
there  is  official  irony  #2:   A  parolee  can  be  sent  right  back  to  prison 
for  homosexual  dalliance.   The  attitude  of  jailers  to  lesbianism  varies. 
Gay  women  caught  in  flagrante  delicto   are  usually  sent  to  the  "adjustment 
center,"  i.e.,    solitary.   Attempts  were  made  at  Frontera  to  feminize  (curl 
and  crimp)  butch 's  masculine  cuts.   Results  were  reported  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  be  "grotesque." 

Perhaps  that  is  the  quintessential  word  for  the  sick  and  cruel  stup- 
idity of  jailing  human  beings.   Barbara  Deming,  civil  rights  marcher  who 
suffered  unspeakably  in  Southern  jails,  wrote: 

fhe  barred  steel  door  has  hanged  shut;   the  big  key  has  made 
a  lot  of  noise;   they  have   "put  us  awca/.  "    People  still  believe 
there  is  some  magic  in  the  turning  of  a  key...   Yes,   they  manage 
to  sound  very  reasonable  to  themselves  as   they   talk  of  deterring 
others  from  crime;  but  the  act  of  putting  a  man  in  jail  remains 
essentially  the  act  of  trying  to  wish  that  man  out  of  existence. 
From  the  moment  of  arrest  one  begins  to  feel  against  one  's  flesh 
the  operation  of  this  crude  attempt  at  sorcery. 

From  this  madness,  FREE  OUR  SISTERS,  FREE  OUR  BROTHERS,  FREE  OURSELVES. 
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THE  CRIME  OF  PUNISHMENT 

ALTERNATIVES 


Why  and  by  what  right  do  some  people  look  up, 

torment,   exile,  flog  and  kill  others  while  they 

are  themselves  just  like  those  they  torment, 

flog  and  kill? 

— Leo  Tolstoy,  Resurrection 

Considering  alternatives  to  prisons  is  like  asking  for  an  end  to  war. 
It  would  take  a  drastic  reordering  of  America's  priorities  for  significant, 
practical  change  to  take  place. 

There  are  a  variety  of  theoretical  alternatives  which  one  could  con- 
sider in  passing.   Public  shaming  in  stocks  was  an  effective  method  used 
by  the  Puritans.   Drug  control  of  society's  deviants  has  been  offered  as 
another  alternative.   Aldous  Huxley  developed  this  idea  in  his  novels. 
Brave  New  World   and  Island.      in  Brave  New  World,   eugenics  and  drugs  con- 
trolled all  but  a  few  dissidents.   For  these  few,  exile  was  offered  as  an 
alternative  to  adjustment  in  the  "perfect"  society.   Historically,  exile 
has  been  a  viable  prison  substitute.   Georgia  and  Australia  were  settled 
by  England ' s  felons — tomorrow  the  moon? 

One  small  scale  exile  situation  that  seems  to  work  well  today  is  that 
of  the  Tres  Marias  island  penal  colony  in  Mexico.   There,  prisoners  with 
long  records  of  previous  offences  have  complete  freedom  on  the  island's 
34,000  acres.   After  an  orientation  period,  the  prisoner's  family  may  join 
him,  and  he  selects  a  house  in  which  they  live.   Prisoners  can  farm,  start 
a  business,  or  work  for  one  of  the  businesses  on  the  island.   Male  and  fe- 
male prisoners  may  marry  one  another,  or  they  may  marry  someone  from  the 
non-prison  population  on  the  island.   Prisoners  are  counted  only  once  a 
month,  the  only  day  on  which  they  must  wear  the  prison  viniform.   Because 
Tres  Marias  is  in  effect  little  different  from  the  rest  of  Mexico,  the 
prisoners  there  are  not  plagued  by  the  homosexuality  and  violence  endemic 
to  American  prisons.   Prisoners  have  correspondingly  fewer  problems  of 
psychological  readjustment  upon  their  release. 

But  for  most  convicted  criminals,  exile  is  not  necessary.   The  profes- 
sional literature  on  prisons  is  almost  vmanimous  in  its  judgement  that 
only  the  dangerous  offenders  need  be  held  in  total  isolation  from  society. 
This  group  makes  up  no  more  than  20%  of  all  inmates.   For  the  remainder, 
except  for  those  who  are  mentally  ill  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  the 
idea  of  dealing  with  offenders  within  the  community  holds  the  most  promise. 
President  Johnson's  crime  commission  recommended  this  type  of  facility. 
Small  in  size,  they  would  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  areas 
from  which  they  draw  their  inmates — in  or  near  the  city  rather  than  in  a 
remote  location.   These  institutions  would  resemble  normal  residential 
structures.   Rooms  would  have  doors  rather  than  bars.   Inmates  would  eat 
at  small  tables  in  an  informal  atmosphere.   There  would  be  classrooms, 
recreation  facilities,  dayrooms ,  shop,  and  library.   But  education,  voca- 
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tional  training,  and  other  such  activities  would  be  carried  on  in  the  com- 
munity— or  draw  such  resources  into  the  institution.   The  staff,  like  pro- 
bation and  parole  officers,  would  be  active  in  arranging  for  participation 
by  offenders  in  community  activities  and  in  guiding  and  counseling  them. 
Inmates  could  leave  the  facility  by  day  for  work  or  study  and  return  at 
night.   This  model  approximates  that  of  the  half-way  house  where  parolees 
live  to  ease  their  transition  to  community  life.   But  where  half-way  houses 
are  available  only  to  a  few  parolees,  these  treatment  centers  would  serve 
the  majority  of  those  convicted. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  of  prisons  is  hardly  Utopian.   But  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  American  public  is  quite  ready  for  a  system  that  empha- 
sizes adjustment  instead  of  retribution  and  control.   To  many,  such  a  pro- 
gram would  seem  to  give  special  treatment  to  law-breakers,  while  the  "law 
abiding"  put  up  with  poor  services  of  all  kinds.   Society  has  so  far  been 
reluctant  to  spend  the  money  which  it  now  spends  for  punishment,  on  rehab- 
ilitation. 

Prisons  fail  to  do  the  job  we  expect.   They  do  not  reform.   They  do 
provide  society  with  a  means  of  retribution  for  crimes  committed;  imprison- 
ment of  lawbreakers  is  an  easy  way  for  society  to  identify  its  scapegoats. 
In  America  they  txirn  out  to  be  dark  and/or  poor.   They  are  those  who  began 
last  or  failed  to  survive  in  our  great  American  success  race.   For  a  few, 
prison  intensifies  their  ideological  alienation  and  produces  a  Malcolm  X, 
an  Eldridge  Cleaver  or  a  George  Jackson.   Prisons  will  continue  to  generate 
such  men  as  long  as  the  legal  violence  and  the  white  collar  crime  remain 
unchecked  in  this  society,  and  as  long  as  prisons  remain  the  inhvunane  pla- 
ces they  now  are. 

This   land  is  rotten  with  fascism  and  fear 
And  the  jails  cry  for  freedom... 
as  Quentin  cries  for  freedom 
as  Soledad  cries  for  freedom 
and  felons  cry  for  freedom 

and  offer  themselves  as  exchanges 
for  American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
who  are  also  felons 
and  should  not  be  ransomed 
for  they  are   the  innocent  or  semi-innocent 
or  not-so-innocent  agents  of 
rampant  national  fascisms 
with  which  the  world  is  so  sick 

as  it  still  cries  out 

and  still  cries  out 

for  freedom  freedom 

freedom 

— Lawrence  Ferlinghetti, 

San  Francisco,  January  19,  1971. 
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counter-culture  and  underground  press.   SRRT  has  just  pxiblished  Alterna- 
tives  in  Print    (Publications  Committee,  Ohio  State  University  Libraries, 
Room  322A,  1858  Neil  Ave.,  Coliombus ,  Ohio  43210,  $3.50),   It  is  an  excel- 
lent source  of  contacts  for  non-serial  publications — everything  from  abor- 
tion information  through  organic  farming  and  yippies . 

Now  you  can  buy,  at  small  cost,  fine  pamphlet  material  from  every 
struggling  liberation  front  (Third  World,  Women,  Gay,  Students,  etc.) , 
Catalogs  are  available  from  the  publishers  listed  below.   Seize  the  time — 
an  iron  tree  blooms  in  the  ^oid.__^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Pathfinder  Press,  Inc.   873  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

Socialism,  Afro-American  History,  Colonial  Revolution,  Labor  History, 
Women's  Liberation,  Civil  Liberties. 

New  England  Free  Press.   791  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02118. 

All  the  above  plus  Ecology,  Movement  History,  Power  Structure  Research, 
Education. 

Radical  Education  Project.   Box  561-A,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 
All  the  above  plus  Radical  Defense,  Book  Critiques. 

Times  Change  Press.   1023  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

All  the  Above  Plus  Posters  1   And  the  posters  are  powerful;  perfect  for 
displays . 


Rasberry,  Salli  and  Greenway,  Robert.  Rasberry  Exercises:  How  to  start 
your  own  school. . .and  make  a  book.  Freestone  [Sebastopoll  Calif:  Free- 
stone Publishing  Co.,  1970.   $3.95  (paper). 

Beautiful,  multi-faceted  free-form  book.   The  idea  of  the  free  school 
is  seen  from  many  different  points  of  view,  children's  included.   Dedica- 
ted "to  the  millions  of  children  still  in  prison  in  the  United  States 
and  to  the  handful  of  adults  trying  to  spring  them." 

The  New  School  of  Education  Journal.      3657  Tolman  Hall,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94720.   Quarterly.   $2  per  issue;  $5  yr. 

New  publication  with  articles  by  students,  non-students,  teachers, 
etc.   Some  articles  are  reprints.   Hip,  radical  orientation  like  that 
of  Toronto's  This  Magazine  is  About  Schools. 

Nichols,  Margaret  s.  Multicultural  Educational  Materials:  Bibliography 
of  a  Demonstration  Collection.  Menlo  Park  Library,  Civic  Center,  Menlo 
Park,  Ca.  9''025.   1971.   75p.   $2.00  (includes  supplements). 

Excellent,  up-to-date  bibliography,  focusing  on  minority  education  and 
community  action  in  the  area  of  human  relations.   Features  a  section  on 
high  interest,  easy- to-read  materials,  some  in  foreign  languages.   Also 
includes  a  section  on  professional  literature  and  a  list  of  bibliograph- 
ies and  catalogs .   A  valuable  aid  to  teachers ,  librarians ,  and  commionity 
workers.   There  is  a  list  of  publishers  and  a  title  index  at  the  end  of 
the  book . 

Thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  the  collection  it- 
self is  available  on  loan  to  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and  conferences 
in  the  Bay  Area  during  1971.   If  interested,  write:   Multicultural  Library 
Exhibit,  P.  0.  Box  2945,  Stanford,  Ca.  94305;  or  call:   321-2300,  ext.  3819. 
Except  for  an  optional  $8  fee  for  shipment  and  setting  up  the  exhibit, 
there  is  no  charge  for  the  loan. rarol  Brown 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  UNDERGROUNDS 


a  partial  list  published  by  New  Schools  Exchange  Newsletter    (#54) . 
High  school  students  are  not  only  shaking  the  shackles,  but  coming  togeth- 
er for  solidarity.   There  is  a  national  federation  of  high  school  xander- 
grounds:   Cooperative  High  School  Independent  Press  Service,  (CHIPS),  c/o 
John  Schaller,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  Tex. 77004.   They  have  a  directory  of 
high  school  papers ,  both  members  and  non-members .   They  are  starting  a  news 
service  for  high  school  people,  FPS .   It  will  come  out  every  two  weeks  and 
contain  articles,  graphics  and  general  information.  CHIPS  invites  any  other 
high  school  papers,  that  are  at  least  semi-independent,  to  contact  them. 


ABOVE  A  WHISPER 

2705  Jarvis, Chicago, 111. 60645 

THE  AFFLUENT  DROOL 

1442  N.Astor  St. , Chicago, 111.60610 

ALTERNATIVE 

Box  275, Naperville, 111. 60540 

THE  BANE  (Sharon  Cohen) 

11  Coolidge  Av. , Concord, N.H, 03301 

THE  BIRD 

Box  997, Hays, Kansas  67601 

DAILY  PLANET 

1041  Barbey  St, , Brooklyn, N.Y. 11207 

DOG  BREATH 

Box  171, Greenlawn, N.Y. 11740 

DOWNWIND  (Shirley  Evenson) 

7812  Apple  Valley  Ct. 

Fair  Oaks, Ca. 95628 

THE  ECLECTIC 

Box  743, Albert  Lea, Minn. 56007 

THE  GADFLY 

1206  Hinman,Evanston, 111.60202 

HIRAM  (Dave  Gendler) 

1115  N.60  St. , Omaha, Neb. 68132 

HUDSON  FREE  PRESS  (John  Beeson) 

722  3rd  St. , Hudson, Wis .54016 

I'M  ALL  RIGHT 

Box  5070, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15206 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BEAST 

Box  456, Leominster , Mass. 01453 

THE  IRON  TOWER 

Box  989, Ft. Collins, Colo. 80521 

THE    LIBERATOR    (Doug   Muitim) 

33069  Grannada, Livonia, Mich. 48150 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

1217  Wichita  St. , Houston, Tex. 77004 

THE  MEANS 

170  N.Ridgefand  Ave. 

Oak  Park, 111. 60302 

THE  MIDNIGHT  SPECIAL 

Box  977, Oak  Park, 111.60303 


MILESTONES  (Gary  Reeder) 

308  E.Bradford, West  Union, Iowa  52175 

NASSAU  SUFFOLK  HIGH  SCHOOL  FREE  PRESS 

Ira  Gininger,4  Shaftsbury  Lane 

Melville ,N .Y . 11746 

NEW  FREE  PRESS 

6816  N . Kilbourn ,Lincolnwood , 111 . 60646 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

110  Riverside  Dr. , New  York, N.Y. 10024 

NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOL  FREE  PRESS 

604  E.ll  St., New  York, N.Y. 10009 

NOUS  (Nancy  Morris) 

520  Garfield, Denver, Colo. 80209 

OPEN  FORUM 

17706  Duncan  St. , Reseda, Ca. 91335 

OPTIONS 

Box  565, Sioux  Falls, S .D. 57101 

THE  PAPER  (Tim  Corcoran) 

239  Roundup  Rd. ,Glendora,Ca. 91740 

PAGE  11  (Tom  Hardinger) 

405  N. Cedar, Marshfield, Wis. 54449 

POUDRE  ADVOCATE 

Box  989, Ft. Collings, Colo. 80521 

PULASKI  REPORTER  &  WORLD  GAZETTE 

116  1/2  E.High  St. , Bryan, Ohio  43506 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  WHIPPERSNAPPER 

Box  1192, Aberdeen, S.D. 57401 

SPUD  TATER  (Brad  Rockwell) 

336  W.Main  St. ,Batavia, 111.60510 

TOEHOLD 

1206  Hinman,Evanston, 111. 60202 

UNDERGROUND   RAG    (Paul   Bosco) 

115  Westcourt  Dr . ,Centereach, N.Y. 11720 

....  FREE  AT  LAST, 
FfifeE  AT  LAST,  THANKj 
ALMIGHTY,   FREEJ 
AT  LAST  ! ! ! 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


DRAGON  RISING 

A  San  Francisco  patron  wanted  to  know  whether  Japanese  astrology  was  dif- 
ferent from  "regular"  astrology.   Since  astrology  is  everyone's  favorite 
siobject,  most  of  our  books  were  either  in  circulation  or  mysteriously  ab- 
sent.  We  did  find  a  few  scattered  pages  in  Louis  MacNeice's  Astvotogy , 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Japanese  astrology  was  different  primarily 
because  each  of  its  twelve  signs  corresponds  to  a  calendar  month,  and  its 
signs  are  all  named  after  animals. 

We  then  called  several  astrology  bookstores  in  the  area,  and  only  one  had 
ever  seen  a  book  on  Japanese  astrology.   This  one  had  just  by  chance  re- 
ceived several  copies  of  an  old  book  titled  The  Stars  as   Guides   to  Fortune; 
or 3    The  Ancient  Calendar  of  Japan,   which  sets  up  a  guideline  based  on  the 
individual's  year  of  birth.   (We  now  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  if  anyone 
wants  to  examine  it.) 

Just  recently,  while  we  were  researching  another  astrological  query,  we 
happened  across  an  article  in  the  April  1970  issue  of  American  Astrology 
titles  "Japan's  Fascinating  Circle  of  Animals."   This  article  claimed  that 
the  Japanese  "circle"  was  not  equivalent  to  our  Zodiac,  because  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  anything  astronomical  except  that  its  year  began  at  the 
time  of  a  New  Moon. 

Whether  or  not  the  Japanese  system  is  comparable  to  ours  is  debatable. 
What  we  did  manage  to  find  out  was  that  the  Japanese  do  have  their  own  sys- 
tem of  fortune  telling  based  on  when  the  subject  was  born. 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  UNTOLD  STORY 

It  seems  many  people  have  wondered  if  the  story  Ray  Bradbury  was  writing 
in  the  film  Story   of  a  Writer    (Sterling  Educational  Films,  1965)  was  ever 
piiblished.   In  the  film  Mr.  Bradbuiry  talks  about  writing  a  story  called 
"Dial  Double  Zero."   However,  in  our  research  we  never  found  that  the  story 
had  been  published,  at  least  not  xinder  that  title.   Finally,  after  writing 
Mr.  Bradbury  himself,  we  received  the  following:   "...I  was  working  on  it 
["Dial  Double  Zero"]  back  in  1963  when  Wolper  made  that  TV  film.   The  story, 
in  its  third  draft  now,  has  never  been  finished.   I  hope  to  finish  it  some 
time  in  the  next  two  years...  Sorry  it  isn't  available  for  reading  now. 
I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  asking  about  it  from  people  who  saw  that  TV 
show.   I  am  flattered  that  you  took  time  to  ask.   Best  wishes  to  you  all, 
from  yours,  [signed]  Ray  Bradbury." 


BEYOND  EVIL 

A  Santa  Rosa  patron  wanted  to  know  the  name  given  to  the  group  of  monkeys 
that  represented  "see  no  evil,"  "hear  no  evil,"  and  "speak  no  evil."  We 
checked  our  books  on  term  and  phrase  origins,  and  in  Brasch's  Hou  Did  It 
Begin?   we  found  the  names  of  the  three  monkeys  (Mizaru,  Kikazaru,  and 
Iwazaru) .  Finally,  in  Jobes '  Diotionary  of  Mythology j   Folklore,   and  Sym- 
bols ,   we  found  that  the  three  monkeys  collectively  were  called  "Koshin- 
sama"  or  "Koshin-zuka." 

Our  patron  insists  that  there  is  an  English  term  for  this  group.   Can 
anyone  tell  us  what  it  is?  Or  how  these  monkeys  recognize  The  Good? 


HARD  AT  IT. 


BARC's  indefatigable  reference  staff  works  on  the  questions  forwarded  to 
us  from  the  6  library  systems  in  our  information  cooperative. 


UPDATE 


Prepared  by  Faith  VanLiere 
General  Reference  Department 


CALIFORNIA 


William  M.  Bennett  was  sworn  in  on  December  28  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  He  replaces  Paul  R.  Leake,  who  retired  after  18 
years.   (CR-p23) 

Robert  Martin  resigned  as  Director  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Department 
on  December  30.  He  will  be  replaced  by  Robert  Carleson,  who  is  ciirrently 
Chief  Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.   (CR-p47,49) 

James  Hall  has  been  appointed  to  replace  Lucian  Vandegrift  as  Secretary 
of  the  Human  Relations  Agency.   Vandegrift  was  named  to  the  Superior  Court 
on  December  23.   (CR-p34) 

James  B.  Mills  was  elected  President  pro-tempore  of  the  State  Senate  on 
January  4.   (CR-pl4) 

Commissioner  A.  W.  Gator  left  the  State  Public  Utilities  on  December  31 
at  the  expiration  of  his  16-year  term.   Governor  Reagan  has  not  named  his 
replacement.   (CR-p47) 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACWL  -  Almanac  of  Current  World  Leaders,  February  1970  ed. 

AUG  -  American  Universities  and  College,  10th  ed. 

CD  -  Congressional  Directory,  1970  ed. 

CR  -  California  Roster,  1970  ed. 

CSD  -  Congressional  Staff  Directory,  1970  ed. 

EA  -  Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  5th  ed. 

IP  -  Information  Please,  1970  ed. 

SY  -  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1970-71  ed. 

USGOM  -  United  States  Government  Organization  Manual,  1969-70  ed. 

WA  -  World  Almanac,  1971  ed. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Wilson  Riles,  recently  elected  Superintendent  of  Pxiblic  Instruction,  has 
announced  some  major  changes  in  his  office.   Everett  Calvert,  Deputy  Sup- 
erintendent for  Administration,  will  be  assigned  only  non-administrative 
duties,  and  Alvin  J.  Schmidt  will  serve  as  Acting  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent for  Administration.   Edwin  F.  Klotz  was  replaced  as  Chief  Deputy  by 
Milton  Babitz.   Babitz  will  serve  as  Acting  Chief  Deputy  until  a  perma- 
nent replacement  can  be  foxind.   Tom  Shellham  replaced  Eugene  Gonzales  as 
Acting  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Programs  aind  Legislation.   Gonzales  will 
return  to  his  former  position  as  Associate  Superintendent  and  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Instruction.   Collier  McDermon,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Waif  Oglesbay,  Special  Assistant  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  George  Gustafson,  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Office, 
have  all  been  fired,   (CR-p22) 

Several  high  level  people  have  left  the  State  Department  of  Justice  since 
Evelle  Younger  was  installed  as  Attorney  General  on  January  4:   Charles 
A.  O'Brien,  Deputy  Attorney  General;  Wallace  Rowland,  who  was  in  charge 
of  anti-trust  and  charitable  trust  matters;  Arlo  Smith,  Chief  Assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Criminal  Law  and  Enforcement;  Jean  Black, 
Mr.  Lynch 's  Executive  Secretary,   (CR-p20) 

Frank  Woods  was  appointed  to  the  State  Personnel  Board  on  January  7 ,  re- 
placing Joseph  Wyat,  Jr.   (CR-p43) 

Ovid  Rose  (R) ,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Appeals  Board,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  on  January  14. 
He  replaces  Morton  Colvin  who  was  recently  appointed  to  the  San  Mateo  Su- 
perior Court.   (CR-p35,102) 

Governor  Reagan  announced  the  reorganization  of  his  executive  staff  on 
January  20,   Edwin  Meese  III,  now  Executive  Secretary,  will  become  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  help  coordinate  the  staff  functions.   James  Jenkins, 
now  head  of  the  State's  Washington  office,  will  be  an  Assistant  and  Di- 
rector of  Public  Affairs,   George  Steffes,  now  Legislative  Secretary,  will 
be  an  Assistant  in  charge  of  programs  and  policies.   Mike  Deaver,  now  As- 
sistant Executive  Secretary,  will  be  an  Assistant  and  Director  of  Admin- 
istration.  Edward  Hickey  will  be  Deputy  Director  of  General  Services  with 
responsibility  for  all  capitol  security.   (CR-pl9) 

Evelle  Younger  was  named  Chairman  of  the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  on  January  22,  replacing  Thomas  Lynch.   (CR-p26) 

Hugh  M.  Burns  was  appointed  to  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Appeals 
Board  on  January  26,   (CR-p54) 

George  A.  Brown,  a  Kern  County  Superior  Court  Judge,  was  named  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Fifth  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  Fresno  on  Jan- 
uary 22.   He  replaces  Thomas  A.  Coakley,  who  retired  this  year.   (CR-p90, 
18) 
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REWARD 


for  information  leading  to 
a  directory  of  Northern  California 
library  organizations  and  library 
related  activities . 

This  directory  will  be  a  guide 
to  organized  (though  perhaps  un- 
structured) groups  and  individuals 
who  learn  and/or  do  things  about 
libraries  and  art,  libraries'  so- 
cial responsibility,  libraries  and 
young  adults,  and  everything  else 
you  can  imagine. . .Subject  special- 
ists, A-V  sources  and  information, 
ethnic  and  undergroiond  libraries 
will  be  listed  too. 

Please  send  information  about 
any  library  oriented  groups  you 
know:   name,  purpose,  contact. 
You  will  help  beginning  librarians, 
people  new  to  the  area,  and  all 
librarians  with  special  interests 
and  energies .   Spread  the  Good  News . 
Write  Ed  Cavallini,  659  S.  15th  St., 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Thomas  H.  McGrath,  Assistant  Executive  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  State  Col- 
lege System,  was  appointed  President  of  Sonoma  State  College  on  January 
27.   He  replaces  Earl  W.  Jones,  who  has  been  serving  as  Acting  President. 
(AUC-p200;  CR-p50,51;  CSD-p27) 

The  new  State  Senate  Committee  Chairmen  were  appointed  on  January  28: 
Agricultvure,  Howard  Way  (R)  Exeter;  Business  and  Professions,  George 
Deukmejian  (R)  Long  Beach;  Education,  Albert  S.  Rodda  (D)  Sacramento; 
Finance,  Randolph  Collier  (D)  Yreka;  Revenue  and  Taxation,  Walter  W. 
Stiern  (D)  Bakersfield;  Health  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Beilenson  (D)  Beverly 
Hills;  Natural  Resources,  John  A.  Nejedly  (R)  Walnut  Creek;  Elections  and 
Reapportionment,  Mervyn  Dymally  (D)  Los  Angeles;  Judiciary,  Alfred  H. 
Song  (D)  Monterey  Park;  Insurance  and  Financial  Institutions,  Clark  L. 
Bradley  (R)  San  Jose;  Industrial  Relations,  Alan  Short  (D)  Stockton;  Gov- 
ernmental Organizations,  Ralph  C.  Dills  (D)  Gardena;  Rules,  James  R.  Mills 
(D)  San  Diego;  Transportation,  Tom  Carrell  (D)  San  Fernando;  P\iblic  Util- 
ities, Alfred  Alquist  (D)  San  Jose;  Water  Resources,  Gordon  Cologne  (R) 
Indio;  Local  Government,  Milton  Marks  (R)  San  Francisco. 

Lewis  A.  Moran,  Chief  Deputy  State  Forester  since  July  1969,  was  named 
State  Forester  on  January  29  by  State  Conservation  Director  James  G. 
Stearns.   Moran  fills  a  vacancy  resulting  from  the  retirement  on  August 
31  of  Francis  H.  Raymond.   (CR-p27) 

Governor  Reagan  named  Rush  H.  Nell  II,  an  architect,  as  a  special  assis- 
tant to  Education  Advisor  Alex  C.  Cheriffs.   At  the  same  time,  the  Gover- 
nor named  Timothy  Comstock,  24,  and  Rex  S.  Hume,  22,  both  law  students  at 
the  University  of  California  campus  at  Davis,  as  intern  assistants  for 
education,   (CR-pl9) 

Rudolf  H.  Michaels,  Chief  Coiinsel  for  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, will  become  top-level  hearing  officer  in  the  State  Office  of  Admin- 
istrative Procedure.   (CR-p49) 

Edgar  M.  Gillenwaters ,  former  Assistant  to  the  Governor  for  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  by  Governor  Reagan.   (CR-pl9,26) 

A  Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  was  launched  yesterday  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  named  former  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  Republican,  to  head  the  panel.   There  were  nine  Nixon  appointments  to 
the  panel  completing  its  membership  of  12  men  and  one  woman.   Four  Congres- 
sional appointments  were  made  earlier.   Dana  Farnsworth  was  appointed  Vice 
Chairman.   The  other  appointees  are:   Henry  Brills,  Joan  Conney,  Charles 
M.  Galvin,  John  A.  Howard,  Maurice  H.  Szevers ,  Thomas  J.  Underwood, 
Mitchell  Ware.   (CD-p634,663;  USGOM-p547,557 ,790;  CSD-p497 , 506) 

William  S.  Mailliard  was  named  yesterday  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.   Because  of  the  new  rules,  Mailliard 
will  no  longer  serve  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.   (CSD-p342;  CD-p270) 
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California  has  the  third  largest  prison  system  in  the  world  after  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Because  of  the  new  Senate  Repxiblican  rules,  there  have  been  changes  made 
in  the  seniority  system.   Here  are  the  changes:   Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine,  #1  Republican  on  Armed  Services,  #2  Republican  on  Space  Sciences; 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  #1  Republican  on  Foreign  Relations,  #2  Republi- 
can on  Agriculture;  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah,  #1  Republican  on  Finance, 
#2  Republican  on  Banking.   Taking  over  ranking  Republican  designations 
were  Senators  Carl  T.  Cartes,  Nebraska,  Space;  Jack  Miller,  Iowa,  Agricul- 
ture; John  G.  Tower,  Banking;  Winston  L.  Prouty,  Vermont,  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration.  Senator  Prouty  gave  up  the  ranking  slot  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  committee.   The  Repiiblican  floor  leader,  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  given  a  seat  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  while  his  as- 
sistant, Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan,  was  assigned  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.  (CD-p252,253,254,256,300,303;  CSD-pl43,144,148,152,164,175,182, 
184) 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  yesterday  appointed  D.  W.  (Bill)  Holmes  of  Madera 
to  a  six-year  term  on  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.   He  succeeds  A.  W. 
Getow,  a  Democrat,  whose  term  expired  last  month.   (CR-p47) 

Governor  Reagan  on  February  8  replaced  W.  Howard  Day,  the  moderate  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Harwood,  perhaps 
the  board's  most  outspoken  supporter  of  former  Schools'  Superintendent 
Max  Rafferty.   He  named  as  their  successors  Newton  L.  Steward  and  Mark 
T.  Gates,  Jr.   (CR-p23) 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  has  named  Wilma  B.  Muth  of  Bishop  and  Laurel  W. 
Ames  of  South  Lake  Tahoe  to  four-year  terms  on  the  California  Regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Board,  Lahontan  Region.   (CR-p55) 


UNITED  STATES 


Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D)  of  South  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  died  on  December  28  of  heart  failure. 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  the  senior  Democrat  on  the  committee,  will  replace 
Rivers  as  Chairman  next  session.   (CR-pl94;  USGOM-p28;  CD-pl62,265,294, 
295,296,318;  CSD-p93 ,264,283-286,249,428;  WA-p425;  IP-p800,802) 

Edmund  G.  Brown,  former  Governor  of  California,  is  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission.   The  Commission  has  been 
trying  since  1956  to  find  a  suitable  design  for  a  memorial.   (CD-p288) 

Winston  M.  Blount  was  elected  Postmaster  General  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  on  January  13.   The 
official  change-over  is  scheduled  from  July  1.   (USGOM-p213;  CD-p498; 
CSD-p477) 

Carl  Albert  (D)  of  Oklahoma  was  chosen  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  19.   (CD-pl44,216,287,288,377;  CSD-p84,205,319; 
USG0M-pl8;  WA-p423;  IP-p803) 
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On  January  19,  President  Nixon  annoionced  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  level 
council  in  the  area  of  foreign  economic  policy.   Peter  G,  Peterson  will 
be  its  Executive  Director  as  well  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter- 
national and  Economic  Affairs.   The  council  will  include  the  President 
(Chairman) ,  Secretary  of  State  (Vice  Chairman) ;  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor;  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors;  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs;  Executive  Director  of  the 
Domestic  Council  and  the  President's  special  representative  for  trade  ne- 
gotiations.  (CD-p421,423;  CSD-p445,449;  USGOM-p57 ,62) 

Hale  Boggs  (d)  of  Louisiana  was  chosen  to  replace  Dan  Rostenkowski  of 
Illinois  as  Democratic  Caucus  Chairman  in  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Byrd  (D)  of  West  Virginia  was  chosen  to  replace  Edward  Kennedy 
(D)  of  Massachusetts  as  Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate  on  January  21.  (CD- 
p256;  WA-p422;  CSD-pl98) 

Senator  Richard  Russell  (D)  of  Georgia  died  on  January  21  of  a  respira- 
tory infection  complicated  by  emphysema.   Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D) 
of  Louisiana  will  become  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  President  pro- tempore  of  the  Senate.   (CD-p40, 212 ,252,253,256,282, 
286 , 372 ;  USG0M-pl8 , 23 ;  CSD-p23 , 117 , 238 , 143 , 144 , 147 , 148 , 167 , 168 , 183 , 189 ; 
WA-p422;  IP-p797,802) 

Chester  L.  Mize  was  named  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on  Jan- 
uary 20.   (CD-p658;  USG0M-p518;  CSD-p504;  WA-p64;  IP-p870) 

Thomas  E.  Kleppe  was  named  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion on  January  18.   He  replaces  Hilary  Sandoval  who  resigned  on  January  1, 
(CD-p649;  USGOM-p490;  CSD-p502;  WA-p64;  IP-p870) 

Dr.  William  L.  Smith  has  been  named  Acting  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
replacing  Richard  A.  Graham.   (CD-p574;  USGOM-p337) 

Senator  Robert  J.  Dole  of  Kansas  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Repioblican 
Steering  Committee.   He  lost  his  ex-officio  post  when  he  was  defeated  in 
the  election  of  Majority  Whip.   (CD-p256;  CSD-pl68) 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  has  been  chosen  as  House  Majority  Whip.   The  position 
of  Deputy  Whip,  held  by  John  Moss,  has  been  abolished  and  two  Floor  Whips 
have  been  named:   John  J.  McFall  of  California  and  John  Brademas  of  Indi- 
ana.  (CD-p377;  CSD-p207;  WA-p423) 

Randolph  W.  Throner,  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  an- 
nounced his  resignation  on  January  25.   The  President  has  asked  him  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  February  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bilities.  (USGOM-p96;  CSD-p485;  CD-p439;  WA-p416) 

John  E.  Williams  of  Williams  Turkey  Breeding  Farms,  Oakdale,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  National  Turkey  Federation.   (EA-p304) 
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Richard  L,  Williams  took  over  his  duties  as  San  Francisco  District  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  on  February  1. 
His  assistant  is  Deputy  Director  Emil  Pullin.   (CR-p203) 

David  H.  Gambrell,  Chairman  of  the  Georgia  Democratic  Party,  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  on  February  2,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.   (CSD-p23;  CD-p40,210,212) 

President  Nixon  has  named  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  41-year  old  administrator 
of  Fresno  County,  California,  to  be  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.   Sanchez,  a  Repioblican,  would  become  the  highest 
ranking  official  of  Mexican-American  descent  in  the  Nixon  administration 
if  confirmed  by  the  Senate.   (CR-p87;  USGOM-p63;  CR-p424;  CSD-p449) 

The  Senate  also  confirmed  a       Texan,  Kenneth  Franzheim  II,  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Western  Samoa  in  addition  to  his  current  duties  as  Ambassador  to 
New  Zealand.   Thomas  S.  Kleppe  of  North  Dakota,  another  unsuccessful  1970 
Senate  contender,  was  named  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  four  new  assistant  administrators  were  confirmed  for  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency.   They  are:   Thomas  E.  Carroll  of 
Maryland,  John  R.  Quarles  Jr.  of  Virginia,  Stanley  M.  Greengeff  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Donald  MacMurphy  Mosiman  of  Indiana.   (CSD-p490;  CD-p611; 
USGOM-p413) 

James  Cash  Penny,  better  known  by  his  initials  J.C.,  died  on  February  12 
in  a  New  York  hospital  at  the  age  of  95.   (WA-p945) 

Fred  J.  Russell,  Undersecretary  of  Interior,  submitted  his  resignation 
to  President  Nixon  on  February  17.   (CSD-p469;  CD-p505;  USGOM-p221) 

Kent  State  University  President  Robert  I.  White,  62,  announced  on  February 
18 ,  that  he  would  retire  in  September  and  return  to  teaching  at  Kent  after 
taking  a  six-months'  leave.   (AUC-pll67;  WA-pl49;  IP-p669) 


INTERNATIONAL 

Fernando  Lopez  resigned  as  Philippines  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  January 
14,  but  retained  his  post  as  Vice  President.   (ACWL-p66) 

Former  Premier  Vere  Bird  of  Antigua  was  defeated  by  a  law  student,  Selvin 
Walters,  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement  captxired  13  seats  in  the  elec- 
tion on  February  11,  and  won  the  right  to  form  the  government  of  Antigua 
for  the  next  five  years.   (SY-pl67) 
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WALDEN,  TOO 


Arise,   come,   hasten,    let  us  abandon  the  oity  to  merchants, 
attorneys,  br'okers,   usurers,   tax-gatherers ,   scriveners,   doc- 
tors, perfumers,   butchers,   cooks,   bakers  and  tailors,   al- 
chemists, painters,  mimes,   dancers,    lute-players,   quacks, 
ponderers,   thieves,   criminals,   adulterers,  parasites,   for- 
eigners,  swindlers  and  jesters,   gluttons  who  with  scent 
alert  catch  the  odor  of  the  market  place,   for  whom  that  is 
the  only  bliss,  whose  mouths  are  agape  for  that  alone. 

— Francesco  Petrarch,  De  Vita  Solitaria,  1356 

Survival  has  become  a  serious  concern  of  many  in  view  of  the  ecolog- 
ical crises  the  planet  is  undergoing.   For  many  the  challenge  is  how  to 
survive  in  the  cities,  which  is  a  topic  worthy  of  treatment  all  its  own. 
(See  bibliography:  HANDBOOK  OF  SURVIVAL  IN  THE  CITY  by  Alice  Louise 
Ramirez.)   But  for  others  survival  means  escaping  the  decay  of  the  cit- 
ies, going  back  to  the  land  to  find  the  primal  nature  self. 

But  is  survival  simply  escape?  We  say  we  must  escape  the  decay  of 
the  cities — but  don't  we  bring  just  a  little  bit  of  the  death  with  us? 
Going  to  live  "off"  the  land  really  isn't  an  escape  from  the  pollution, 
and  corruption  of  the  city  (haven't  you  been  out  on  a  lovely,  high,  gran- 
ite-strewn mountain  pass  overlooking  valleys  of  evergreen,  only  to  turn 
and  see  a  beer  can  with  its  stupid,  gaping  mouth  looking  back  at  you?) 
Or  we  say  I  want  to  find  myself.   What  if  what  we  find  really  turns  us 
off  and  there  we  are,  hundreds  of  miles  from  anywhere?  We  can't  escape 
to  the  land,  because  we  can't  escape  ourselves.   What  do  I  mean?   Each 
of  us  is  a  microcosm  of  the  polluted,  exploitful  world  we  decry.   So  har- 
monize, free,  forgive  in  your  own  soul — and  then   take  to  the  woods. 

NOW,  assuming  intentions  for  going  back  to  the  land  are  honorable, 
the  questions  are:   1)  Where  is  the  land  and  how  can  we  get  it?   2)  What 
do  we  do  when  we  get  there  to  survive  and  prosper?   This  article  is  an  at- 
tempt to  help  you  find  answers. 

The  most  common  advice  given  back-to-the-landers  is  to  read  every- 
thing you  can  get  your  hands  on,  because  it  is  especially  important  for 
city  dwellers  to  learn  the  tricks  and  magic  of  growing  food,  building 
houses,  and  other  skills  basic  to  survival.   There  are  some  general 
sources  that  can  help  do  this.   THE  RETREATER'S  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  by  Don 
and  Barbie  Stephens,  is  a  listing  of  information  materials  of  value  to 
the  "retreater."   It  is  a  classified,  annotated  list  where  tried  and 
tested  sources  can  be  found  under  headings  like  "Camping  and  Survival," 
"Finding  a  Proper  Location,"   "Building  Your  Own  Home,"  etc. 
Of  course,  the  WHOLE  EARTH  CATALOG:   ACCESS  TO  TOOLS,  is  the  grand- 
daddy  of  survivalist  information.   The  Spring  1971  issue  will  be  a 
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final,  giant,  information  orgasm.   Perhaps  less  familiar  is  the  CANADIAN 
WHOLE  EARTH  AIJ4ANAC ,  which  is  helpful  for  persons  interested  in  settling 
in  Canada.   Through  this  work  I  did  learn  of  the  NASHA  INSTITUTE  OF  SUR- 
VIVAL .   It  is  a  non-profit  organization  founded  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  spreading  information  on  survival.   A  variety  of  living-off- 
the-land  books  are  available  through  them  and  they  will  provide  an  envel- 
ope of  leaflets ,  pamphlets ,  and  catalogs  on  a  monthly  basis  to  subscribers . 
Indispensable  too  are  many  of  the  issues  of  the  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS,  a  bi- 
monthly publication  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  alternative  life  styles,  ec- 
ology, working  with  nature  and  doing  more  with  less.   Especially  good  is 
Issue  No.  2  ($1.35)  ,  a  special  homestead  issue,  although  every  issue  has 
something  pertinent  to  the  survivalist/homesteader.   "Mothers  Bookshelf" 
lists  the  latest  sources,  and  all  back  issues  are  available. 

Paul  Goodman's  remark,  "Hobbes  had  a  salutary  doctrine  that  a  pris- 
oner has  a  moral  duty  to  escape,  by  force  or  fraud,  and  return  to  the 
'state  of  nature':  but  this  does  not  apply  if  there  is  no  state  of  na- 
ture," is  much  too  much  with  us,  but,  assuming  there  is  any  land  to  go 
back  to,  how  might  one  obtain  it?   This  is  not  a  problem  if  you  have  lots 
of  money,  but  since  most  of  us  interested  in  going  to  the  land  don't,  here 
are  some  possible  ways  of  obtaining  land  reasonably. 

The  term  "homesteading"  is  freely  used  in  the  context  of  back  to  the 
land,  but  the  term  today  has  a  different  meaning  than  it  did  many  years 
ago.   A  homestead,  as  a  plot  of  free  land  obtained  from  the  government 
in  retTirn  for  certain  improvements  and  assigned  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment, no  longer  exists.   The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  explains 
in  Information  Bulletin  No.  1,  l/hat  Are   the  Public  Lands-.      "Homesteading 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  is  a  thing  of  the  past.   Though  the  law 
(Homestead  Act)  is  still  on  the  books,  nearly  all  the  land  which  could 
be  farmed  economically  has  already  passed  into  private  ownership.   Most 
of  the  remaining  land  is  too  dry,  rough,  or  otherwise  xinsui table  for  cul- 
tivation."  For  more  information  on  the  history  of  homesteading,  especi- 
ally the  Homestead  Act,  see  U.S.  BLM  documents,  Homesteading,   Past  and 
Present,    and  The  Pvblic  Domain    (10<?  from  Government  Printing  Office)  . 

Pj\Y^a.Y ,  most  survivalists  are  not  interested  in  the  extensive  agri- 
cultural development  required  for  homesteading.  Rather,  a  coiantry  life 
existence  on  a  smaller  scale  is  desired  (a  homesite  or  small  tract)  with 
a  subsistence  garden,  small  orchard,  and  a  few  farm  animals,  if  any.  Or 
some  prefer  a  primitive,  wilderness  life.  This  is  more  the  contemporary 
meaning  of  a  homestead. 

Land  suited  to  these  purposes  can  be  purchased  or  leased  from  either 
public  or  private  sources.   Land  that  is  truly  remote  can  only  be  found 
in  the  Western  U.S.  (mainly  Alaska)  and  in  Northern  Canada.   Much  of  this 
land  is  a  part  of  the  "public  domain."   (That  is,  original  lands  owned 
by  some  level  of  government  and  not  set  aside  for  use  as  a  national  for- 
est or  park.)   The  public  lands  in  the  U.S.  are  periodically  sold  at 
auction  or  can  be  leased  from  the  government.   There  is  a  list  of  the  BLM 
Land  Offices  where  you  can  obtain  more  information  in  the  BLM  quarterly, 
Our  Public  Lands    (annual  subscription  $1.00).   It  also  contains  the  "Pub- 
lic Sale  Bulletin  Board"  which  describes  the  parcels  of  land  that  will  be 
sold  at  auction.   Also  helpful  is  BLM  Information  Bulletin  No.  4,  EoJ  To 
Buy  Public  Lands    (IOC) . 

Alaska  federal  land  is  an  exception  (see  BLM  Information  Bulletin 
No.  2,  yhat  About  Land  in  Alaska?    (10<:)  .   There  is  a  "land  freeze"  on  as 


a  result  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  and  until  these  are  settled 
(tentatively  June,  1971)  federal  lands  in  Alaska  have  been  withdrawn  for 
the  present  from  homesteading ,  purchase,  or  other  transfer.   This  with- 
drawal, however,  does  not  apply  to  Alaska  State  lands.   The  State  is  able 
to  continue  its  land  programs  on  land  acquired  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment prior  to  the  freeze.   Listings  of  land  parcels  available  for  sale 
or  lease  from  the  State  can  be  found  in  ALASKA  LAND  LINES.   This  and 
other  information  about  Alaska  State  land  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
Alaska  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Lands,  323  E.  Fourth  Ave., 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501.   For  information  on  federal  land  in  Alaska,  write 
to  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  555  Cordova  St.,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 

The  public  domain  in  Canada  is  called  "Crown  Land."  As  in  the  U.S., 
land  can  be  purchased  or  leased,  but  one  must  first  have  applied  for  Can- 
adian immigrant  status  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  at  the 
end  of  five  years.   The  homesite,  rather  than  a  homestead,  is  the  usual 
parcel  of  land  applied  for,  as  there  are  less  stringent  settlement  require- 
ments .   Land  may  be  auctioned  off  by  the  Canadian  government  when  the 
taxes  on  it  aren't  paid.   Write  to  the  individual  provinces  for  informa- 
tion on  tax  sale  lands.   For  further  information  on  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  obtaining  land  write  for  the  Tvooedures  for  Disposition  of 
Crown  Land   from  the  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Water  Resources  of 
the  province  in  which  you  are  interested.   Immigration  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Canadian  Government  Immigration  Service,  1  Mari- 
time Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94111. 

Good  farm  lands,  often  quite  reasonable,  can  also  be  found  through 
private  sources.   Big  real  estate  agencies  such  as  the  United  Farm  Agency 
are  sometimes  useful.  A  free  catalog  describing  land  parcels  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them  at  612  W.  47th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112.   In  Canada, 
one  can  write  to  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  the  province  chosen,  stating 
your  land  specifications  and  price  range ,  and  they  will  distribute  your 
inquiry  to  local  real  estate  agencies  who  in  return  provide  you  with  list- 
ings in  their  areas.  We  tried  this  for  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia, 
and  had  an  excellent  response.   You  can  also  get  a  catalog  and  information 
about  ABANDONED  FARMS  AND  CHEAP  ACREAGE  in  Ontario  from  H.  Keith,  Ltd., 
181  Eglington  Ave.  E.,  Toronto,  Ontario.   The  H.  M.  Dignam  Corp.,  Ltd., 
85  Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  buys  tax  lands  at  auctions  and  resells 
them  to  the  public  at  a  moderate  mark-up.   They  publish  a  brochiire. 

Anyone  considering  landing  in  Alaska  or  Northern  Canada  should  be 
well  aware  of  other  facts:   the  winters  are  dark  and  long,  often  extremely 
cold;  prices  are  20-50%  higher  than  "outside"  (the  lower  48  states) ;  the 
growing  season  is  short  even  though  summer  daylight  hours  are  long;  and 
transportation  can  be  expensive. 

There  is  yet  another  way  to  obtain  land,  and  that  is  by  occupying  a 
mineral  claim.   However,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfactorily  verify 
this  information  at  this  writing,  but  it  is  worth  looking  into.   Informa- 
tion is  free  for  the  state  of  California  from  the  California  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology,  Ferry  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94101.   See  also  BLM 
document.  Staking  a  Mining  Claim  on  Federal  Lands. 

Then,  too,  if  you're  really  out  in  the  wilderness  and  don't  expect 
to  ever  see  anyone  else,  you  could  take  a  chance  and  squat. 

So,  once  you  decide  on  how  you  want  to  obtain  the  land,  the  next 
step  is  to  decide  which  piece  of  land  is  right  for  you.   Talk  to  people, 


especially  old  timers,  farmers  in  the  area,  other  survivalists;  and  read 
as  much  as  possible.  "Unless  vigilante  mobs  or  the  police  interfere,    the 
family  can  live  with  nature,  make  themselves  a  living  that  yyill  preserve 
and  enhance  their  efficiency ,   and  give  them  leisure  in  which  they  can  do 
their  hit  to  make   the  world  a  better  place ." (Scott   Hearing,  Living  the 
Good  Life) . 

Besides  reading  everything  you  can  get  your  hands  on,  spend  a  year 
or  more  practicing.   Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  if  you  don't  like  plan- 
ning gardens  a  year  ahead,  or  making  your  own  soap,  or  preparing  compost 
heaps,  etc.   For  help  in  getting  started  practicing,  try  LIVING  ON  THE 
EARTH  by  Alicia  Bay  Laurel.   It  is  an  earth  lover's  introduction  to  do- 
ing it  with   the  land,  written  and  illustrated  in  the  author's  own  hand. 

There  is  a  great  wealth  of  practical  (as  opposed  to  theoretical) 
survival  books  on  the  market  now.   The  information  in  them  could  save  your 
life  in  an  emergency  or  help  you  before  you  get  a  dwelling  built  and  a 
garden  planted.   Sun  Bear,  a  Chippewa  Indian  from  Minnesota,  has  written, 
from  the  Native  American  point  of  view,  AT  HOME  IN  THE  WILDERNESS .   Here 
are  many  first  hand  descriptions  of  wilderness  living  as  the  original 
survivalists  have  been  doing  for  a  millenium. 

Any  of  the  books  by  Bradford  Angier  should  be  carefully  studied;  for 
example,  HOW  TO  STAY  ALIVE  IN  THE  WOODS  and  HOW  TO  GO  LIVE  IN  THE  WOODS 
ON  $10  A  WEEK.   Although  some  of  his  things  are  a  little  out-of-date,  the 
basic  theory  is  still  true  and  his  ideas  are  sound.   These  kinds  of  books 
are  important  because  an  emergency  in  the  wilderness  is  more  acute  than 
in  the  city  where  there  may  be  someone  around  to  help.   There  are  many 
other  survival  books,  but  two  that  seemed  very  useful  are:   THE  SURVIVAL 
BOOK  by  Paul  H.  Nesbitt,  which  is  good  because  it  is  divided  geographic- 
ally for  specific  siorvival  needs  encountered  {e.g.    in  mountains,  deserts, 
tropics,  etc.),  and  THE  BOOK  OF  SURVIVAL,  originally  printed  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Anthony  Greenbank,  which  is  concise  and  divided  by  categories 
of  emergencies. 

The  Adventure  Trails  Survival  School   at  Laughing  Coyote  Mountain, 
Black  Hawk,  Colorado,  offers  a  marvelous,  erudite,  SYLLABUS  OF  SURVIVAL, 
where  sxirvival  techniques  are  taught  with  a  mixture  of  the  seriousness 
it  deserves  and  wonderful  tongue-in-cheek  humor.   It  is  a  "step  by  step 
guide  to  a  way  out;  deconditioning  from  negative  urban  mis-imprints  to 
positive  re-conditioning  into  Primal  Nature-Way."   It  is  unfancy,  mimeo, 
loose-leafed,  and  75  pages. 


There  are  also  many  oldies  but  goodies  in  the  area  of  living  off  the 
land.   Henry  Thoreau's  WALDEN  (1854)  is  a  timeless  source  of  information 
and  wit  essential  to  survival--a  good  sense  of  humor  is  imperative. 

Horace  Kephart's  CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT,  originally  pxiblished  in  1917, 
and  now  again  available,  is  excellent  in  its  coverage  of  the  basic  skills 
of  survival.   It  has  everything  from  recipes  to  tanning  hides,  building 
camp  furniture  to  hunting  bees . 

Another  is  WILDWOOD  WISDOM  by  Ellsworth  Jaeger,  which  is  "a  practical, 
comprehensive,  authoritative  guide  to  camping  and  woodsmanship  for  both 
experienced  woodsman  and  beginning  camper."   It  has  wonderful  diagrams 
which  illustrate  such  skills  as  calling  wild  animals,  making  canoes,  etc. 

You  might  also  like  to  read  about  how  other  people  have  done  it  and 
succeeded.   There  are  some  homesteader  classics,  but  not  all  are  still  in 
print.   However,  they  are  still  being  uncovered  in  dusty  old  bookstores. 
One  that  still  is  in  print  is  LIVING  THE  GOOD  LIFE  by  Helen  and  Scott 
Nearing.   Sound,  practical  ideas  for  how  to  do  things  like  building  your 
own  stone  house  and  planting  a  garden  are  mingled  with  advice  and  sensi- 
tivity toward  surviving  spiritually  within  the  social  structure  of  a 
small  Vermont  community.   As  they  put  it,  "how  to  live  sanely  and  simply 
in  a  troubled  world."   Their  means  of  dealing  with  this  existence  is  per- 
tinent because  they  went  directly  from  New  York  City  to  the  Green  Mount- 
ains of  Vermont,  which,  in  the  30 's  when  they  went,  seemed  as  remote  as 
Canada  and  Alaska  seem  to  us  today.   Many  of  their  ideas  reflect  those 
of  Thoreau. 

Another  classic  is  THE  "HAVE-MORE"  PLAN  by  Ed  and  Carolyn  Robinson. 
This  book  is  presently  out  of  print,  but  because  of  the  renewed  interest 
in  the  topic  it  is  supposed  to  be  reprinted  soon.   A  portion  is  reprinted 
in  Issue  No.  2  of  the  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS .   The  Robinsons,  like  the  Nearings, 
are  extremely  structured  and  systematic  in  their  approach  to  maintaining 
their  "homestead"  even  though  each  of  their  life  styles  is  markedly  dif- 
ferent.  The  Robinsons  have  much  more  graphic  detail  and  devote  a  good 
deal  of  their  book  to  raising  livestock.   The  Nearings  are  vegetarians, 
keep  no  animals,  and  concern  themselves  in  their  book  with  the  philosoph- 
ical implications  of  surviving  off  the  land. 

FIVE  ACRES  AND  INDEPENDENCE  by  M.  G.  Kains  is  a  Canadian  classic  also 
out  of  print.   Subtitled  "A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  small  farm,"  it  provides  important  background  information  in 
chapters  entitled  "Tried  and  True  Ways  to  Fail,"  "Who  is  Likely  to  Succeed?" 
and  discusses  the  vital  topics  of  sewage  disposal  and  storage  of  home- 
grown fruits  and  vegetables. 

Something  should  also  be  said  about  the  subsistence  garden,  the  es- 
sence of  survival.   In  this  era  of  the  earthworm,  where  compost  is  beauti- 
ful, the  organic  garden  is  the  chosen  way,  and  the  Nearings  best  describe 
it. 

All  of  these  classics,  which  have  good  bibliographies  and  indexes, 
are  an  excellent  way  to  gauge  one's  ambition  and  true  desire  for  life  on 
the  land.   They  are  exciting  dreambooks  for  the  committed. 

Speaking  of  dreambooks,   if  you  want  to  start  stocking  up  with  house- 
hold and  clothing  items  you  might  need  for  your  new  life,  send  for  the 
L.    L.    Bean,   Inc.    catalog,  Freeport,  Maine  04032.   It's  free  and  fun  to 
look  through  when  you're  in  a  planning  mood.   Another  good  outfitter  cat- 
alog, also  free,  is  from  the  Smilie   Company,    575  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Ca.  94105,  and,  although  they  feature  mostly  packing  and  camping  gear,  they 
offer  many  implements  useful  to  setting  up  a  site. 

Multi -media  have  come  to  the  world  of  homesteading  too.   There  is  an 
excellent  film,  A  DAY  IN  THE  SUN  (78  minutes) ,  just  recently  released, 
about  homesteading  in  the  Brooks  Range  of  Alaska.   Fred  and  Meader,  who 
have  been  in  the  Brooks  for  10  years,  have  beautifully  recorded  their 


way  of  life  on  film.   It  is  a  sensitive  portrayal  of  the  human/animal  strug- 
gle for  survival,  and  derives  its  dramatic  impact  from  the  simplicity  and 
understatement  of  the  wilderness.   For  information  about  obtaining  the  film, 
contact  the  Ark  Bookshop,    1703  University  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94703  (415- 
841-2853) . 

A  dwelling  is  another  concern  when  you  get  to  the  land.   You  might  be 
lucky  and  obtain  land  already  equipped,  but  if  not,  what  are  the  choices? 
Lately,  there  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  on  building  your  own  home — new 
ideas  as  well  as  revivals  of  older  books.   The  Hearings  go  into  great  de- 
tail on  building  a  stone  house  which  they  feel  is  superior  to  wood.   But 
for  those  who  feel  a  log  cabin  is  traditional  to  a  homestead,  there  is  a 
paperback  out  by  Bradford  Angier,  HOW  TO  BUILD  YOUR  HOME  IN  THE  WOODS.   It 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  and  plans  for  log  cabins,  camping 
shelters  and  rustic  furniture.   Included  are  essentials  such  as  building 
food  storage  shelters,  heating  stove,  and  water  tank.   Calvin  Rutstriim,  in 
his  book  WILDERNESS  CABIN,  also  gives  well-illustrated,  step-by-step  in- 
structions for  building  one-room  log  to  larger-frame  cabins.   As  I  mentioned 
before,  old  bookstores  are  sometimes  gold  mines  of  useful  information.   The 
other  day  I  came  across  a  book  prepared  by  the  editorial  staff  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly   called  HOW  to  build  cabins,  lodges  and  bungalows,  1934,  long 
since  o.p.   It  has  useful  diagrams  and  goes  into  details  like  aging  green 
wood  (which  is  started  a  year  ahead  of  the  actual  building) ,  making  window 
sills,  floor  boards,  etc. 

Amongst  the  newer  ideas  and  innovations  for  dwellings  are  geodesic 
domes .   Although  most  seem  too  flimsy  to  weather  a  winter  in  extreme  north- 
ern climes,  one  dome  of  ferro-cement  is  mentioned  in  DOME  BOOK  TWO  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  hardy  material  (see  also  DOME  BOOK  ONE) .   The  DOME  BOOKS 
and  also  the  DOME  COOKBOOK  are  fun  dreambooks  too.   In  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS 
No.  7,  there  is  mention  of  a  new  book  soon  to  come  out  by  Ken  Kern,  author 
of  THE  OWNER- BUILT  HOME,  called  THE  OWNER-BUILT  HOMESTEAD,  and  Mother  is 
previewing  advance  chapters  as  they  are  written. 


The  homestead  is  the  perfect  answer  to  the  new  trend  toward  awareness 
of  one's  ecological  niche.   The  homestead  economy  is  a  closed  system  (where 
cycles  and  recycles  must  be  carefully  and  scrupulously  observed) ;  whereas 
the  present  economic  system  in  which  we  live  is  open-ended  and  is  rapidly 
using  up  both  natural  and  human  resources,  and  returns  little  to  the  land. 

Living  on  the  land  is  not  a  short-term  experiment,  tried  out  of  one's 
boredom  and  frustration  with  city  life.  It  is  a  carefully  planned,  well- 
considered  migration.  To  fully  realize  the  benefits  of  the  land,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  stay  at  least  five  years  or  more  to  reap  the  rewards  (many  fruit 
trees,  berries,  nut  trees,  etc.  take  at  least  that  long  to  mature  and  bear 
fruit) .  Composts,  gardens,  wood  piles,  liimber  or  stones  for  building,  all 
must  be  planned  and  prepared  at  least  a  year  in  advance  of  their  use.  All 
of  this  requires  careful  planning  and  record-keeping  for  it  to  work. 

Survival  depends  on  a  sensitivity  to  the  rhythms  and  cycles  of  Nature, 
of  the  whole  Earth.   Nature  is  not  the  benevolent  image  of  Mother  Earth, 
but  is  awesome,  wild  and  free,  demanding  our  respect.   If  we  aren't  hip  to 


the  rhythm,  we  won't  survive. 
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LETTUCE  GROW 


For  all  its  profound  philosophy  and  awesome 
technology 3    the  human  brain,   it  is  true,   still 
bums  by  the  power  of  the   leaf. 
— David  Cavagnaro 

American  West  Magazine,  Jan.  1971 


Now  is  the  time  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  spring  by  planting 
some  seeds.   Growing  plants  does  not  require  beginning  expertise — it's 
the  spirit  that  matters.   And,  for  the  city-dweller,  gardening  can  mean 
more  than  purchasing  a  philodendron  or  a  flowering  plant  to  match  the 
color-scheme.   It  is  possible  to  be  growing  part  of  your  food  supply, 
which  will  gratify  both  the  spirit  and  the  palate.   Although  little  is 
written  on  the  subject,  many  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  containers.   Do 
not  be  discouraged  by  all  the  vegetable  books  that  talk  in  terms  of  acre- 
age and  tons  of  manure.   Ideally,  we  should  all  have  our  own  spare  plot 
of  ground,  but  as  we  dream  ourselves  outside  the  city  limits  we  can  still 
be  growing  something  with  what  we've  got. 

Vegetables  sold  in  the  Super*markets  have  been  carefully  bred  for 
durability,  as  well  as  for  size  and  color  to  attract  the  consumer.   This 
is  often  done  at  the  expense  of  taste.   Home  gardeners  can  discover  the 
true  deliciousness  of  vegetables  by  growing  the  tastier  varieties,  cook- 
ing them  freshly  picked  as  they  should  be,  and  thus  enjoying  a  completely 
new  and  nutritional  food  treat.   A  home  gardener  can  also  grow  many  dif- 
ferent vegetables  that  are  rarely  offered  in  the  markets. 

What  is  involved?  Any  space  that  gets  some  sunlight:   back  porch, 
roof,  window-ledge,  balcony.   For  containers  there  are  any  number  of  free 
or  cheap  choices:   orange  crates,  large  cans,  buckets,  bushel  baskets, 
plastic  dish  tubs,  etc.   With  some  scrap  lumber  (any  construction  sites 
nearby?)  you  can  create  your  own — just  don't  forget  to  punch  some  holes 
in  the  containers  for  drainage.   What  can  you  grow  in  them?   For  a  start, 
try  radishes  (easiest  and  fastest  growing) ,  green  onions,  tomatoes,  car- 
rots, lettuce,  and  a  number  of  dwarf  varieties  that  have  been  bred  from 
larger  plants.   For  your  dessert,  try  growing  a  dwarf  fruit  tree  outside 
your  back  door.   If  you  have  no  space  outside  at  all  or  wish  to  be  more 
extensive,  find  a  lazy  neighbor  who  would  be  glad  to  supply  some  land  if 
you  supplied  the  enthusiasm  and  energy.   Get  some  neighbors  together  and 
grow  a  Co-op  vegetable  plot  in  a  vacant  lot.   I  have  one  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  for  the  slight  effort  of  pulling  a  few  weeds  as  you  pass  by, 
the  whole  block  is  enjoying  fresh  zucchini  and  chard  for  dinner. 

Indoors,  try  growing  an  herb  garden  in  a  sunny  spot  by  a  window. 
Many  herbs  grow  well  inside,  such  as  parsley,  chives,  basil,  thyme  and 
rosemary.   Use  fresh  in  your  kitchen  concoctions,  and  you'll  soon  be  la- 
beled a  gourmet  cook.   Put  in  a  few  fragrant  herbs  such  as  lavender  or 
rose  geranium,  and  you'll  be  having  delicately  scented  baths  and  clothing. 


by  Sue  Critchfield 


One  fantastic  food  supply  that  takes  absolutely  no  effort  to  grow  in- 
doors is  sprouts.   A  40<J:  purchase  of  alfalfa  seeds  or  beans  will  supply 
you  with  a  tasty  and  rich  source  of  vitamins  for  months.   Simply  take  a 
large  clay  flower-pot  saucer,  line  with  cheesecloth,  sprinkle  with  seeds 
and  water,  and  cover  and  set  in  a  pan  of  water  in  some  dark  corner.   Come 
back  in  a  week,  and  you'll  have  a  harvest  of  crunchy  sprouts  to  add  to 
salads,  sandwiches,  or  whatever.   Even  watercress  and  mustard  seeds  will 
sprout  quickly  in  this  soilless  fashion. 

If  growing  edible  plants  does  not  beckon  you,  there  are  many  green 
or  flowering  plants  to  grow  indoors.   Many  of  the  fun  indoor  plant  ideas 
are  found  in  books  in  a  chapter  titled  "Projects  for  the  Children." 
Please  read  on  and  consider  your  interest  in  these  "childish"  projects  an 
advancement  rather  than  an  insult  to  your  ego.   There  is  no  reason  why  an 
adult  must  lose  the  sense  of  wonder  and  excitement  in  watching  live  things 
grow.   Besides  trying  to  sprout  avocado  pits  or  sweet  potatoes,  save  the 
seeds  from  the  fruit  and  vegetables  you  eat  and  plant  them  in  a  little 
pot  of  soil.   On  yoxir  excursions  in  the  country,  start  collecting  seeds 
from  wild  flowers  and  see  what  comes  up  indoors.   Consider  terrariums  or 
bottle  gardens.   Save  a  few  of  the  wine  jugs  ,  etc.  you  take  to  the  recy- 
cling center  (ahem) ,  and  plant  some  small  plants  inside.   Once  watered 
and  covered,  they  can  live  for  years  without  much  further  care,  as  the 
moisture  is  constantly  being  recycled  within  the  enclosure. 

If  you  are  lacking  in  space  indoors,  there  are  many  beautiful  plants 
to  put  in  hanging  containers.   And  last  of  all,  if  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  absolutely  no  sunlight  penetrating  your  home,  try  growing 
plants  under  artificial  lights.   The  cost  is  not  that  high  in  comparison 
to  the  dramatic  results.   If  you  cannot  plant  at  all,  CARE  (660  First  Ave., 
N.Y.  10016)  can  use  your  green  $2  to  provide  enough  seeds  to  grow  fresh 
nutritious  vegetables  to  help  feed  85 ( ! )  hungry  people  a  week. 

The  plea  is  simply  to  grow  something,  somewhere.   Growing  and  caring 
for  a  single  plant  can  subtly  put  you  back  into  a  proper  perspective  with- 
in the  total  universe  of  life,  and  the  result  will  be  the  joint  growth  of 
a  green  and  a  human  spirit. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  is  a  select  list  of  in-print  publications  with  an 
emphasis  on  container  gardening.     Thousands  of  gardening  books  have  been 
printed,    and  new  crops  appear  each  year.     In  most  cases,   the  older  out- 
of-print  titles  are  just  as  valid  as   the  new  ones  for  basic  gardening 
information.     In  the  case  of  the  growing  interest  of  organic  gardening 
techniques,   gardening  hooks  printed  before  World  War  II  are  essentially 
"organic"  in  that  harmful  chemical  supplies  are  a  result  of  research  done 
during  the  war.     New  books  on  organic  gardening  are  simply  reiterating 
the  practices  found  in  the  older  books  printed  before  the  advent  of  syn- 
thetic fertilizers  and  pesticides . 

With  many  gardening  books  to  choose  from  and  little  differentiation 
between  them  for  basic  information,   I  have  included  as  many  inexpensive 
titles  as  possible.     Although  new  publications  get  larger,   fancier,   and, 
of  course,   more  expensive — don't  let  the  publishers  fool  you  into  think- 
ing that  the  information  inside  the  covers  is  necessarily  unique.     Any 
library  can  put  together  a  solid  collection  of  gardening  publications 
for  under  $25. 

GROWING  EDIBLES 


Carleton,  R.  Milton.   Vegetables  for  Today's  Gardens.   Van  Nostrand,  1967. 
$5.95. 

Lucid  information  about  all  the  corrmon  vegetables  plus  some  unusuxil  ones. 

Doole,  Louise  Evans.   Herbs  for  Health;  how  to  grow  and  use  them.   Alhambra, 

Ca.,  Borden,  1967.   $2  paper. 

All  the  basics  for  outdoor  and  indoor  herb  gardening.     Includes  instruc- 
tions for  preserving  and  ideas  for  use. 

Kraft,  Ken  and  Pat.   Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden.   Wm.  Morrow,  1968.   $6.95. 
Ins  and  outs  of  growing  dwarf  fruit  trees — a  great  possibility  for  con- 
tainer gardening.      Includes  section  on  nuts. 

.   Home  Garden  Cookbook;  from  seed  to  plate.   Doubleday,  1970.   $6.95. 

Turn     a  cook  on  to  gardening .     Each  chapter  covers  growing  instructions 
for  individual  vegetables    (plus  select  fruits  and  nuts)  and  recipes  for 
cooking  it.     Includes  a  list  of  nursery  and  seed  companies.      The  glossy 
color  photos  of  vegetables  makes  one  aware  of  their  stomach  and  eye 
appeal. 

Ramirez,  Alice.   Survival  in  the  City.   Now  Library  Press,  7315  Fulton  Ave., 

North  Hollywood,  Ca.  91605.   $2.95. 

Sound  hints  on  retaining  city-sanity,    and  although  not  specifically  a 
gardening  book,   does  contain  an  excellent  section  on  ideas  in  instruc- 
tions for  growing  vegetables  in  city  apartments. 

Simmons,  Adelma.   Herbs  To  Grow  Indoors .   Hawthorn,  1969.   $5.95. 
Types  of  herbs  and  special  techniques  for  indoor  herb  growing. 

Sunset  Editorial  Staff.   Vegetable  Gardening.   Menlo  Park,  Ca.,  Lane  Books, 

1961.   $1.95  paper. 

Basic  information  and  clear  instructions  for  growing  common  vegetables. 
Good  format  and  profuse  illustrations.     All  Sunset  books  are  a  great  buy 
for  clear  instructions,   basic  information  and  good  illustrations.     Send 
for  their  catalog. 
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U.S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture.   Minigardens  for  Vegetables.   Home  and  Garden 
Bulletin  #163,  1970.   IS-?  paper. 

One  of  the  few  publiaations  devoted  exclusively  to  growing  vegetables 
in  containers.     Slight ^   but  covers  all  the  ^points. 

.   Suburban  and  Farm  Vegetable  Gardens.   Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 

#9,  1967.   30<;:. 

If  one  ignores   the  U.S.D.A.  's  rash  advice  on  using  chemical  pesticides 
and  fertilizers,   material  is  sound  and  complete.     Has  other  cheap  pub- 
lications on  specific  fruits  and  vegetables.     Send  for  their  list, 
"Popular  Publications  for  the  Farmer,   Suburbanite,   Homemaker,    Consumer, " 
U.S.D.A.,   Office  of  Information,   Washington,   B.C.    20250. 
University  of  California.   Agricultural  Extension  Service.   Public  Service, 
90  University  Hall,  UC  Berkeley,  Ca.  94720.   Or  for  quickest  service,  con- 
tact your  own  county  advisor ' s  office . 

Free  publications  and  advice  on  many  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,   such  as 
"Growing  Tomatoes  in  Your  Home  Garden. "     For  libraries  outside  California, 
check  to  see  if  you  have  an  agricultural  extension  service  connected  with 
your  local  land-grant  college  or  university .     Note:     County  agents  will 
often  speak   (free)   at  library  programs. 


ORGANIC  GARDENING  , 

Darlington,  Jeanie.   Grow  Your  Own.   Berkeley,  Ca.,  Bookworks,  1970. 

$1.75  paper. 
Success  story  of  a  novice  vegetable  gardener  applying  organic  methods. 
Beyond  sound  advice  is  author's  quiet  joy  of  green  life.     Includes   list 
of  organic  suppliers . 

Gregg,  Richard,  and  Helen  Philbrick.   Companion  Plants  and  How  To  Use  Them. 

N.Y.,  Devin-Adair  Co. ,  1966.   $4.95. 

An  out-growth  of  bio-dynamic  gardening  methods    (see  Philbrick  title) ; 
discusses  inter-action  of  plants  and  which  ones  aid  or  deter  each  other's 
growth.      Did  you  know  that   lettuce  grows  better  in  the  presence  of  car- 
rots? 

Hunter,  Beatrice  Triom.   Gardening  Without  Poison.   Houghton-Mifflin,  1964. 

$5.00. 
A  classic  on  gardening  without  the  use  of  chemical  aids.      Covers  all 
methods  from  crop  rotation  to  biological  controls.     Extensive  appendix 
lists  suppliers  and  organizations . 

"Organic  Gardening,"  monthly  periodical  published  by  Rodale  Press,  Emmaus, 

Pa.   $5.85  yr.   Indexed  R.G. 

Rodale  is  the  publisher  of  organic  publications .  Magazine  includes  not 
only  gardening  articles,  but  recipes  for  commeal,  plans  for  greenhouse 
building,    etc. 


Philbrick,  John,  and  Helen.   Gardening  for  Health.   Blauvelt,  N.Y   Multi- 
media Piob.,  1963.   $3.00.      '  '  "' 

Principles  and  instructions  for  bio-dynamic  gardening— working  with  na- 
ture rather  than  treating  her  as  the  enemy.      "When  you  become   aware  of 
B^odynam^cs,   you  become  oDare  that  everything  that  is  alive  is  depend- 
ent upon  everything  else  that's  alive  and  it's  all  a  marvelous  network 
of  Uvzng  th%ngs  wh%ch  are  constantly  changing.  "    Even  if  some  of  the 
methods  don't  appeal,    the  spirit  will. 

Rodale,  Robert,  ed.   Basic  Book  of  Organic  Gardening.   Ballantine,  $1.25 
paper . 

All  the  basic   "secrets"  of  organic  gardening.      Includes   list  of  suppliers 

and  organic  clubs. 
Stout,  Ruth.   Gardening  Without  Work.   Devin-Adair  Co.,  1961.   $4.50. 

Stress  on  successful  gardening  with  little  work  by  use  of  mulching. 

Good  advice  and  humor. 

.   How  To  Have  a  Green  Th\jinb  Without  an  Aching  Back.   N.Y.,  Cornerstone, 

1968.   $1.45  paper. 

Further  adventures  and  advice  of  a  devoted  mulcher. 

CONTAINER  GARDENING 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.   Gardening  in  Containers — a  handbook.   1000  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1958.   $1.00  paper. 

Separate  articles  on  hanging  containers ,   roof  gardens,   window  boxes,   etc. 

One  of  a  series  of  handbooks ,   which  are  separate  editions  of  Botanic 

Garden's  magazine,    "Plants  and  Gardens,"  feature  issues.      Others  in 

series:     bttniature  Gardens,   Handbook  on  Herbs,   House  Plants,    Gardening 

Under  Artificial  Lights,   plus  many,   many  more. 
Budlong,  Ware.   Indoor  Gardens .   Hawthorne,  1967.   $6.95.   Also  in  paper, 
Tower  Publications,  95C. 

Many  ideas  and  growing  tips  for  all  kinds  of  indoor  gardens:     movable 

gardens,   no-sun  gardens,   waterfall  gardens,    etc. 
Coon,  Nelson.   Gardening  for  Fragrance.   N.Y.,  Hearthside,  1970.   $5.95. 

Therapy   through  fragrance!     Interesting  discussion  of  the  sense  of  smell 

with  a  roster  of  good-smelling  plants  and  their  care. 
Cruso,  Thalasso.   Making  Things  Grow;  a  practical  guide  for  the  indoor 
gardener.   Knopf,  1969.   $6,95. 

Excellent  coverage  of  basics  in  plant  care.     Includes   types  of  containers 

and  artificial   lighting. 
Griffin-King,  J.   Indoor  Gardening.   Dist.  by  Merry  Thoughts,  Inc.,  Pelham, 
N.Y.   75<:. 

A  charming  little  gem  from  Britain,   full  of  fun  seed  and  plant  projects; 

colorfully  illustrated. 
Kramer,  Jack.   Gardens  Under  Glass.   Simon  s.  Schuster,  1969.   $4.95. 

Ideas  for  growing  in  all  types  of  glass  containers ,   suitable  plants; 

many  illustrations. 
Kranz,  Frederick,  and  Jaqueline.   Gardening  Indoors  Under  Light.   Viking, 
1957.   $5.95. 

Extends  the  possibilities  of  indoor  gardening .     Detailed  how-to  instruc- 
tions and  projects. 
Perper,  Hazel.   Avocado  Pit  Grower's  Indoor  How-To  Book.   Walker  &  Co. , 
1965.   $2.95. 

Witty,   but  experienced  advice  on  the  pitfalls     of  sprouting  avocados. 
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Saunby,  T.   Soilless  Culture.   Transatlantic  Arts,  1970.   $2.45  paper. 

Principles  and  instructions  for  hydroponic  gardening. 

Sunset  Editorial  Staff.   Gardening  in  Containers.   Menlo  Park,  Ca.,  Lane 

Books,  1967.   $1.95  paper. 

Comprehensive  J  good  format  and  illustrations;  includes  a  section  on  vege- 
tables and  herbs. 

Teuscher,  Henry.   Window-box  Gardening.   Macmillan,  1956.   $4.50. 
Yax^ous  kinds  of  boxes ^   their  construction^   and  suitable  plants. 

SEED  CATALOGS 

Seed  catalogs  can  be  very  informational^   usually  are  well  illustrated^ 
and  quite  often  axe  free.     Perfect  for  a  colorful  display  on  gardening. 
The  following  is  a  short  list  of  free  catalogs  from  major  companies.     Look 
for  more  in  garden  magazine  advertisements . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  Bxirpee  Bldg.,  Riverside,  Ca.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  or 

Clinton,  Iowa. 
Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  1190  North  Pacific  Hwy.,  Albany,  Oregon  97321. 

(Herbs) 
J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  Sta.  23,  Randolph,  Wis.  53956. 
Stark  Bros.,  Box  AA1931,  Louisiana,  Mo.  63353.   (Dwarf  fruit  trees) 
Joseph  Harris  Co.,  58  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 

Geo.  W.  Park  Seed  Co.,  105  Cokesbxiry  Rd.,  Greenwood,  S.C.  29646.   (Flowers) 
Stokes  Seeds,  Inc.,  737  Main  St.,  Box  548,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14240 
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Squash : 


The  time  is  right  to  rniTT^m^;^ 
sentences  with  dirt  and  the  sun 
■with  punctuation  and  the  rain  with 
verbs,  and  for  worms  to  pass 
through  question  marks,  and  the 
stars  to  shine  down  on  budding 
nouns,  and  the  dew  to  form  on 
paragraphs. 


Some   of   the 

poemed  packets  of 

seeds  which  filled 

Richard  Brautie-an's  K. 

Please  Plant  This  Book  (1968) 

He  gave  away  copies  in  SFPL; 
librarian  Kashiwagi 
reports  on  the  harvest... 


'''"^^S  the  gen- 
S'oxoingthin^ 


RICHARD  BRATJTIGAN 

I  planted 
the  seeds  in 
the  garden  just 
like  you  said 
in  your  book 
up  cnme  poppies 
and  shasta  daisies 
and  marigolds  a 
riot  of  flowers 
in  my  garden  v;hen 
I  was  expecting 
pot  you  fooled 
me  there  Richard 
Brautigan. 

--Hiroshi  Kashiwagi 
Affectionate  Bear  197C 
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THE  FOOD 
CONSPIRACY 


''  our  food  is  our  politics 
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The  typical  supermarket  shopper  enters  a  trap  the  instant  he  begins 
to  roll  the  cart  down  the  first  wide  aisle  of  choices.   Before  the  end  of 
the  maze  is  reached  the  shopper  has  had  to  choose  from  25  varieties  of 
non-nutritional  breakfast  cereals,  57  variations  of  bland  and  overprocessed 
vegetables,  has  had  to  struggle  with  higher  mathematics  to  compute  the 
best  value,  has  maneuvered  one  obstacle  course  after  another  of  protruding 
"special  displays" — all  with  Muzak  giomming  up  the  airwaves  around  him. 
Finally,  upon  arrival  at  the  cashier,  the  cart  of  groceries  costs  even  more 
than  last  year.   ("A  conspiracy!"  you  say,  "out  to  get  the  consumer!") 

But  there  is  another  group  of  consinners  seeking  an  alternative  to 
this  insane  grocery  shopping  rat  race.   Households  are  getting  together 
and  by-passing  the  supermarket  maze  by  pooling  their  resources  and  buy- 
ing fresh  produce  by  the  crate,  wholesale  poultry  and  fish,  and  barrels 
of  grain.   The  weekly  groceries  are  selected  in  more  peaceful  surroundings 
amidst  a  friendly  atmosphere  akin  to  the  village  open  market.   This  under- 
ground supermarketing  is  called  "The  Food  Conspiracy." 

The  Food  Conspiracy  grew  out  of  the  reaction  to  inflationary  food 
prices,  ecological  concern,  the  failure  of  the  government  to  effectively 
enforce  any  standards,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  marketing  prac- 
tices.  No  one  is  left  untouched  by  the  soaring  food  prices;  the  increase, 
however,  reflects  no  gain  for  the  farmer  but  is  absorbed  by  the  giant  food 
chains,  the  processors,  and  the  unecological  frippery  of  packagers.   Pack- 
ages are  designed  more  to  sell  the  item  than  protect  it.   Self-sell  pack- 
aging advertised  in  supermarket  magazines  claims  "performance  packaging — 
it  motivates  extra  impulse  buying."   In  1966  most  of  the  52  tons  of  pack- 
aging costing  $30  billion  (3.4%  of  GNP)  was  thrown  away  after  one  use. 
But  vocal  consumer  protest  has  been  relatively  unsuccessful  in  effecting 
any  change.   Local  recycling  efforts  are  becoming  more  common,  but  it  is 
the  source  of  the  problem  that  must  be  eliminated. 

The  FDA's  failure  to  enforce  any  successful  regulations  on  packaging 
or  labeling  has  left  the  consumer  trapped  and  powerless.   Inspection  pol- 
icies are  inadequate,  if,  in  fact,  even  carried  out.   Labeling  laws  do 
not  insure  that  the  entire  content  is  revealed.   Fillers,  extenders,  and 
moisture  content  of  frankfurters,  sausages,  or  processed  meats  are  not 
revealed  to  the  consumer.   As  Nader  has  said,  "The  Federal  Government  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  what  would  be  harmful  and  is  not  concerned  with 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  products."   The  coding  systems  for  dating 
freshness  and  pull  dates  are  complex  and  indecipherable.   These  remarks 
were  noted  in  a  stinging  article  on  codes  done  by  the  crusading  Bay  Guard- 
ian  last  summer:   "It  [coding]  would  just  confuse  people,"  said  one  super- 
marketer.   "Housewives  would  mess  up  the  displays  looking  for  the  fresher 
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if  they  knew  the  codes,"  said  another,   "Open  dating  is  useless;"  said  the 
Langendorf  bread  man;  "Fresh  bread  isn't  food  for  you  anyway;  it's  not 
healthy."   But  shouldn't  we  be  able  to  choose?   Not  uncommon  at  the  meat 
counter  is  the  shuffling  of  the  packages :   placing  the  older  in  front  and 
on  top  so  they  will  go  first;  nor  uncommon  is  the  actual  practice  of  re- 
wrapping  and  redating.   Other  consumer  irritants  which  confront  the  super- 
market shopper  are  the  stamp  racket,  rigged  games,  false  "specials"  where 
price  is  not  actually  lower  at  all. 

A  glance  at  the  supermarketing  magazines  will  reveal  the  true  atti- 
tudes of  those  who  claim  as  their  motto,  "An  Industry  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica." Nutrition  is  not  considered  in  the  choice  to  stock  an  item,  but  the 
selling  potential  and  "profit  per  square  foot  per  week."  An  ad  for  a  pro- 
truding and  obstructing  aisle  display  states,  "Annoy  shoppers?   Yes,  but 
it  works."   This  doesn't  sound  very  "service"  oriented. 


Enter  The  Food  Conspiracy:   a  group  of  households  organized  with  the 
purpose  of  buying  healthy  groceries  at  the  lowest  price  in  the  least  pack- 
aging.  Food  Conspiracies  are  really  primitive  cooperatives  and  operate  on 
the  basic  cooperative  principles.   No  one  makes  a  profit.   Everyone  has  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  making — each  member  has  one 
vote,  and  everything  is  decided  democratically.   All  members  participate 
in  the  mechanics  of  the  operation — the  weekly  tasks  of  the  order  list, 
the  buying,  and  the  distribution.   There  is  no  price  markup;  food  is  bought 
in  bulk  and  divided.   Time  is  the  major  investment. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  orders  are  collected  over  the  telephone  during 
assigned  hours  by  those  delegated  as  order  takers  for  the  week.   One  con- 
spiracy sends  its  order  messengers  aroiind  to  the  different  households  be- 
cause they  feel  telephoning  orders  too  alienating  and  impersonal.   The 
food  buyers  for  the  week  rise  early  (6:30)  on  Saturday  morning  and  descend 
on  places  like  the  San  Francisco  Farmer's  Market  where  they  select  from 
fresh  farm  produce  the  week's  order.   Bartering  is  not  uncommon,  while 
often  an  order  of  several  crates  will  bring  the  price  down.   Groups  take 
the  time  to  shop  around  and  seek  out  bargains.   Sometimes  a  retail  store 
will  sell  for  lower  prices  in  bulk  quantity,  and  there  are  wholesale  poul- 
try and  dairy  places  where  fresh  eggs  and  chicken  can  be  purchased.   A  few 
conspiracies  are  fortunate  to  be  in  touch  with  members  living  in  the  country 
north  of  San  Francisco  raising  chickens  and  produce  available  to  their  city 
dwelling  friends. 
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Distribution  takes  place  on  Saturday  mornings,  usually  in  someone's 
garage  or  driveway.   Most  conspiracies  operate  on  the  honor  system.   The 
crates  of  produce  are  set  out  for  the  members  to  gather  their  own  orders 
in  their  baskets,  bags,  and  boxes  they  brought  along.   It  is  important  to 
take  only  what  one  ordered — no  more,  no  less — to  avoid  shortage  or  surplus. 
Grain  ordered  once  a  month  is  weighed  by  each  member.   Only  the  cheese  is 
divided  up  beforehand.   Members  tally  their  own  bill  from  the  price  list 
written  on  a  blackboard,  and  replenish  the  kitty  which  then  goes  to  the 
next  week ' s  buying  crew .   Due  to  concern  for  consumer  information  and  edu- 
cation rather  than  consumer  trickery,  there  are  often  notes  posted  explain- 
ing the  benefits  of  natural  grains,  nutritional  content  of  various  items, 
and  suggestions  for  wholesome  meals.   The  consuming  experience  of  a  con- 
spirator is  positive  and  productive.   A  cooperative  of  conspiracies  is  a 
future  plan  for  the  Bay  Area  groups.   By  occasionally  placing  massive  dry 
goods  orders  for  all  the  conspiracies,  it  hopes  to  buy  case  lots  from  the 
wholesalers  which  would  bring  the  prices  down  even  further. 

The  basic  interest  of  the  Food  Conspiracy  is  to  get  pure,  nutritional 
food  as  chemically  free  as  possible.   Supermarketing  practices  have  made 
this  increasingly  difficult  to  do,  but  the  Health  Food  stores  are  extremely 
overpriced;  some  prices  average  50%-100%  above  their  counterparts  in  non- 
organic shops.   Food  Conspiracies  can  offer  a  needed  alternative  in  cost, 
but  since  there  are  few  definitive  tests  for  using  the  term  "organic"  many 
conspirators  feel  that  the  health  food  business  is  a  giant  ripoff  equal 
to  the  chain  supermarket.   So  while  Food  Conspiracies  are  not  strictly 
vegetarian  or  limited  to  organic  foods,  they  do  seem  to  attract  the  types 
of  people  who  are  into  various  food  trips.   The  kind  of  food  bought  is 
decided  entirely  by  the  group  and  thus,  varies  from  one  to  another.   Some 
are  inclined  towards  a  more  vegetarian  regime,  but  most  adhere  to  a  more 
traditional  balance  of  poultry,   fish,  eggs,  dairy  products,  produce  and 
grains. 

Most  conspiracies  try  to  stay  small  enough  to  be  relatively  easily 
managed  and  to  have  some  sort  of  group  feeling.   This  varies  from  50  to 
200,  depending  on  the  area  and  the  relative  proximity  of  the  members. 
When  one  San  Francisco  conspiracy  grew  too  large  and  dispersed,  the  spirit 
waned  and  the  management  became  more  difficult.   They  split  into  two  smal- 
ler more  compact  groups,  but  still  don't  have  the  close  neighborhood  organ- 
ization that  exists  in  Berkeley.   The  Berkeley  Food  Conspiracy  which  began 
with  a  group  of  families  in  1969  now  has  over  2,000  members.   Its  organi- 
zation is  thus  more  complex,  but  there  are  still  small  neighborhood  groups 
within  the  area  groups  which  form  the  Conspiracy. 

Ideally,  conspiracies  should  be  available  to  the  poor  where  food  pur- 
chasing choices  are  even  more  limited.   Berkeley  has  been  more  successful 
in  broadening  their  scope.   But  the  San  Francisco  Conspiracies  have  not 
attracted  many  beyond  the  young  hip  population. 

There  are  problems  with  cooperative  buying.   Ironically,  one  of  the 
major  hassles  is  cooperation.   While  many  conspiracies  run  smoothly,  others 
find  that  a  few  get  stuck  with  all  the  work.   Time  is  the  precious  corrtaodity, 
and  it  takes  reliable,  cooperative  people  to  all  pitch  in.   With  good  or- 
ganization and  cooperation,  no  member  should  have  to  spend  more  than  a 
few  hours  per  month.   The  more  stable  conspiracies,  such  as  the  block  by 
block  organization  in  Berkeley,  have  less  problems  in  this  respect  than 
the  widespread  and  fluctuating  population  of  some  San  Francisco  Conspiracies, 
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Many  people  who  can  identify  with  the  principles  of  the  Food  Conspiracy 
are  limited  by  the  time  and/or  the  commitment  to  schedule  the  grocery  shop- 
ping for  every  Saturday  morning.   Most  conspirators  would  admit  that  it  is 
easier  to  stop  by  the  grocery  store  on  the  way  home,  but  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  this  convenience  for  the  lower  prices,  fresher  food,  and  the 
principles  involved.   And  there  are  benefits  of  the  conspiracy  beyond  the 
lower  grocery  bill.   In  a  world  of  alienation  it  brings  people  together — 
there  is  a  sense  of  community  in  the  common  cause.   Many  conspiracies  have 
weekly  or  monthly  meetings  where  they  exchange  ideas  about  consumer  educa- 
tion, ecological  action,  or  the  war,  and  make  decisions  about  the  direc- 
tion the  groups  are  to  take.   Some  conspiracies  are  getting  into  other 
cooperative  efforts  such  as  day  care  centers.   A  hopeful  outgrowth  of  the 
Food  Conspiracies  is  an  intelligent  and  educated  consumer  population.   Per- 
haps powerful  consumer  efforts  could  one  day  effectively  alter  some  of  the 
food  industry  practices  which  are  detrimental  to  both  the  consiimer  and  the 
environment . 

Alienation  is  the  aurse  of  our  age.     The  modem  little  man 

and  his   little  farrrtly  finds  himself  lost  in  the  forest  of  big 

governments  and  monstrous  corporations .      His  hope  of  staying 

sane  is   to  organize;   so  he  has   the  ohuroh  or  his  fraternal  so- 

o%ety  or  his  professional  association  or  his   labour  union. 

He  should  also  organize  as  a  consumer;   the  power  of  consumers 

is  potentially  by  far  the  greatest  of  all. 

— Mother  Earth  News 


KADISU-K-E-Sl" 
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SOURCES  TRIED  FOR  CONSPIRACY 

THE  SUPERMARKET  TRAP:  the  consumer  and  the  food  industry.   Jennifer  Cross. 
Bloomington,  Indiana  University  Press,  1970.   $5.95. 

An  excel'lent  expos^  of  the  supermarket  industry.     Includes  appendices  on 
the  food  price  increase^   food  giants^   packaging^   inspection  practices^   a 
shopping  supplement  explaining  the  U.S.   Dept.   of  Agriculture  Grades.     Ex- 
tensive bibliography. 
THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA.   Carol  Hall,  1012  14th  St.  N.W. ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

Publishes  several  pamphlets  of  how-to-do-it  information  for  starting  or 
managing  a  cooperative .     Directed  more  towards  co-op  stores ,   but  sound  in 
principles  and  theory — especially  for  the  more  highly  organized  Conspir- 
acies. 

A  Manual  of  Basic  Co-op  Management .      1969,  $1. 
Co-op  Depots.      1970,  $3.50. 

An  extensive  hcw-to-do-it  of  reasons  for,   principles,   methods,   materials . 
To  Tell  the  Truth.      $2.75. 

Outline  of  consumer  information  and  protection  activities  of  American 
cooperatives . 
HOW  TO  START  A  COOPERATIVE.   Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture.  Educational  Circular  18,  April  1965.   Available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
15C. 

THE  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS.   No .  4 .   P.O.  Box  38,  Madison,  Ohio  44057.   $1; 
6  issues/$5. 
Reprints  articles  from  various  sources.     No.   4  has  lots  of  information  on 
food  cooperatives,   from  such  publications  as  The  Green  Revolution,    Voca- 
tions for  Social  Change,   etc. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN.   Biweekly.   $5/24.   The  Bay  Guardian,  1070  Bry- 
ant St.,  S.F.  94103. 

Often  runs  smashing  articles  for  the  consumer,    see: 

"The  Food  Conspiracy,  An  Underground  Supermarket."   Phil  Tracy.   Oct.  26, 
1970.   p.  6. 

"Food  and  Wine."   Alan  Wofsy.   August  31,  1970.   p.  20. 

"The  Poor  Do  Pay  More  at  the  Supermarkets."   Jennifer  Cross.   October  20, 
1970. 

"Supermarket  Codes."   Helene  Lippincott.   August  31,  1970.   p.  1,11,21. 

***** 

"The  Disposable  Society."   Fact  Sheet  #703.   May  1,  1970.   From  Peninsula 
Conservation  Center,  Box  548,  Menlo  Park,  Ca.  94025. 

"The  Neighborhood  Food  Conspiracy."  Dexter  Waugh.  Rags  Magazine,   December 
1970.   p.  8. 

"The  Organic  Food  Revolution."   Brenn  Stilley.  Clear  Creek,   May  1970. 
p.  3-7. 

"Ralph  Nader:  Ubiquitous  Ombudsman."  Sup ermarke ting ,   March  1970.  p.  40. 
'The  nation  's  number  one  consumer  spokesman  takes  the  food  industry  to 
task. 
"Recycling  and  the  Ecology  of  Garbage."   Tom  Regan  and  Ted  Radke.   From 
Ecology  Action  Educational  Institute,  Box  3895,  Modesto,  Ca.  95352. 
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MONK  AT  FARMERS'  MARKET:  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  opulent  stalls;  heaped  green  heads, 

So  many  greens  -  -  pale,  deep,  dark  -  - 

Gayety  of  curled  cabbage,  crinkled,  bitter  chicory. 

The  soberer  lettuces,  hxomble  chard. 

And  red  cabbages,  breathing  jewels.   Radishes,  cuddling 

Ruby  in  their  leaf  nests ;  leeks , 

Pearl-footed;  carrots,  orange  and  emerald. 

And  more,  more  in  mild  March  sun 

Singing  earth's  poetry,  jubilant 

Fruit  of  the  magical  marriage  of 

Earth,  air,  water,  fire. 

Carefully, 
The  old  monk  steps  from  the  car.   The  work-clothed  driver 
Holding  the  door  with  bone-learned  respect. 
Hands  him  the  market  bag;  goes  back  in,  sits. 
The  monk,  shabby  in  cowled  brown  robe. 
Worn  shoes,  falters  with  blinking  eyes, 

which  way? 
The  wealth  of  life,  wave  on  wave  of  color. 
Farmers,  robust,  joking;  laughing  farm  girls. 
Is  it  too  much? 

He  is  facing  the  oranges , 
Boxes,  bins,  heaped  hills  of 
Sensuous  globed  gold;  irresistible. 
He  is  rooted 
Till  his  eyes  close. 

Sternly,  he  turns 
(At  what  cell-ingrown  command?) 

To  the  onions,  potatoes,  pays  with  fumbling  fingers 
The  plump  peasant  woman,  ignored 
After  the  shuttered  look.   A  celery  head. 
Cabbage,  turnips 
Into  the  faded  bag.   Enough? 
He  is  back  at  the  fruit,  shoulder 
Resolute  to  the  oranges,  eyes  on  the  apples; 
Touches,  reluctant.   Unseen 
A  segment  cut  and  offered  by  the  farmer. 
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The  oranges,  magnetic,  draw  him; 

only  to  look   look 
The  hand  rising,  checked,  retreats 
To  the  rosary  at  his  corded  middle. 
Fingers  it,  lagging  back  to  the  car. 

Relieved  of  the  heavy  bag,  hesitant,  eyes  stray 
The  length  of  the  stalls;  back  to  the  oranges. 
No. 
Apples . 

But  the  oranges   the  oranges. 
This  time  the  hand  is  brave,  triumphant,  oh,  so  tenderly 
Feeling,  this  one,  the  next,  another 
Plump  as  flesh,  responsive,  sun-warmed. 
Ready  to  spill  out  the  tart- 
Sweet  juices  of  life. 

But  he  is  not  old;  shoulders 
Lift  from  their  stoop.   Muscles  of  the  face  tauten 
To  resume  denied  youth.   The  lips  quivering 
Out  of  compression,  part. 

Enthralled,  he  takes  one 
Into  his  hand. 

"On  sale  today,  Father." 
"Highest  quality;  a  real  buy  -  -  ." 

Father  1 

Guilty,  he  puts  back  the  clutched  fruit. 

From  the  Bay  a  foghorn  warns ,  mourns . 

The  driver,  drowsy  in  the  sun-warmed  car,  nods. 

The  monk,  at  the  green  apple  stall 

(Resolute  on  the  pinhead  of  victory/defeat?) 

Old  in  his  cowled  robe 

With  neutral  fingers  counts  out  twelve. 


from  Moods  of  Eros  and  Other  To  ems ,  1971  iMpsv 
by  Elsa  Gidlow -T- poetess,  planter,  player  in  joy  ^i^ 
on  Druid  Heights  of  Camino  del  Canyon,  Muir  Woods i^J  " 
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GRACE  AND 

GUSTO 


Over  500  cookbooks  were  published  during  1969-70.   Among  them  were 
dozens  of  titles  on  health  foods,  organic  foods,  natural  foods,  low  budget, 
high  protein,  and  every  kind  of  gourmandism  imaginable.   All  of  this  be- 
cause not  only  is  food  a  basic  requirement  of  life,  it  is  also  a  basic 
quality  of  life,  often  determining  not  only  our  health  and  well-being, 
but  also  our  joys  and  sorrows.   And,  as  M.F.K.  Fisher  says,  "Since  we  must 
eat  to  live,  we  might  as  well  do  it  with  both  grace  and  gusto."   So  for 
review  purposes ,  I  have  chosen  a  number  of  books  on  eating  and  cooking  to 
which  both  grace  and  gusto  apply. 

Let  us,  then,  begin  with  the  basic  books  first. 

Not  necessarily  essential  but  basic,  general  and  full  of  both  grace 
and  gusto  are  all  of  M.F.K.  Fisher's  books.   THE  ART  OF  EATING,  combin- 
ing 5  of  her  early  titles,  SERVE  IT  FORTH,  HOW  TO  COOK  A  WOLF,  THE  GAS- 
TRONOMICAL  ME,  ALPHABET  FOR  GOURMETS,  and  CONSIDER  THE  OYSTER,  is  one  of 
the  most  personal,  practical  and  joyful  books  I  know.   A  basic  knowledge 
of  nutrition,  taste,  and  good  ambience  characterize  all  of  her  work.   A 
person  doesn't  need  many  other  books  if  he  has  this  one. 

Another  basic  is  Rombauer  and  Becker's  THE  JOY  OF  COOKING.   No  better 
review  have  I  seen  than  in  the  Whole  Earth  Catalog's   Fall,  1969  issue: 

Adelle  Davis  and  Ohsawa  to  the  contrary,   I'm  of  the  school 
that  dietary  schemes  are  outfront  paranoia.     A  healthy  mind  in- 
sures a  healthy  body  and  vice  versa;   and  what 's  needed  more  than 
special  diets  are  common  sense  and  good  cooking.     No  food  badly 
prepared  is  good  for  you.      If  you  simply  insure   that  all  you 
eat  is  fresh,   unpoisoned,   and  well  prepared,    the  vitamins  and 
proteins  will  take  care  of  themselves.     Rombauer 's  JOY  OF  COOK- 
ING is  the  American  bible  of  food  and  is  essential  in  any  house- 
hold where  food  is  enjoyed.      Not  only  are  her  recipes  enjoyable , 
but  she  goes  into  the  basic  structure  of  food  and  food  prepara- 
tion techniques  that  give   the  novice  a  good  idea  of  what  's  hap- 
pening in  the  kitchen. 

But  to  what's  happening  in  foodbooks  NOW — what  about  vegetarianism 
and  interest  in  natural  foods  which  have  prompted  much  of  the  current  pub- 
lishing boom?  Whether  passing  fad  or  true  internal  revolution,  we  have 
a  demand  to  meet  with  a  limited  budget  and  a  veritably  limitless  number 
of  titles.   Those  librarians  who  are  not  into  either  of  these  areas  as 
cooks  are  wont  to  judge  the  book  by  its  cover.   Those  who  are  into  it  are 
full  of  prejudices  and  emotionalism.   In  an  effort  to  provide  some  direc- 
tion in  book  selection  I  offer  the  following  annotated  list  to  be  used 
with  discretion.   (I,  too,  am  prejudiced.) 

A  reminder  to  vegetarians  and  organic  food  freaks :   Do  not  lean  en- 
tirely on  books  written  just  for  you  (and  the  p\±>lisher's  profit!).   Eth- 


by  Bonnie  Thoreen 
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nic  dishes,  particularly  Greek,  pastas  of  many  kinds,  and  vegetable,  bean, 
and  grain  sections  in  any  good  standard  cookbook  can  provide  a  wealth  of 
recipes  and  ideas. 

Abehsera,  Michel.   ZEN  MACROBIOTIC  COOKING;  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL  AND  TRADI- 

TIONAL  RECIPES.   University  Books,  1968.   $5.95.  ' 

One  of  the  most  basic  and  readable  macrobiotic  books.  Includes  general 
discussion  on  various  aspects  of  the  diet  with  recipes  of  great  variety. 
All  is  not  brown  rice! 

Brown,  Edward  Espe.   THE  TASSAJARA  BREAD  BOOK.   Berkeley,  Shambala  1970 
$2.95.  ~" 

Very  good  in  format,   well  illustrated  book  bom  at  the  Tassajara  Zen  Re- 
treat.    Essential  for  anyone  into  breadbaking.     Perhaps  a  bit  complex 
for  a  novice,   hut  certainly  inspires  one  to  greater  things.      Includes  a 
section  on  sourdough,   non-yeast  and  quick  breads,   desserts  as  well  as 
a  general  section  on  technique  and  supplies. 

Farr,  Barbara.   NATURAL  COOKING.   Greensboro,  N.C.,  Potpourri  Press   1971 
$1.50. 

Not  being  vegetarian,   it  is  one  of  the  better,more  attractive  books  for 
natural  cooking  with  meats,   poultry  and  fish.      The  recipes  are  tasty 
and  rather  simple  to  prepare.      Very  few  esoteric  health  food  items  are 
necessary. 

Hooker,  Alan.   VEGETARIAN  GOURMET  COOKERY.   S.F.,  101  Productions,  1970. 

$3.50. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  vegetarian  cookbooks.     In  an  8  x  10 
format  with  pastel  green  paper  and  very  nice  illustrations ,   it  also  has 
a  wide  range  of  recipes  including  some  extremely  unusual  ones.     Mr. 
Hooker  is  the  owner  and  chief  chef  at  the  famous  Ranch  House  restaurant 
in  Ojai  Valley,   California. 

Also  worth  mentioning  as  attractive  and  reliable  books  from  101  Pro- 
ductions are  GREEK  COOKING  FOR  THE  GODS,    101  SECRETS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CHEFS, 
ORIGINAL  RECIPES  FROM  THE  STATE'S  GREAT  RESTAURANTS,    and  MAMMY  PLEASANT 'S 
COOKBOOK.     All  are  1970  publications,    8  x  10  format  and  cost  $3.60. 

Hunter,  Beatrice  Trum.   THE  NATURAL  FOODS  COOKBOOK.   Simon  and  Schuster, 

1961.   $2.95  paper. 

One  of  the  earlier  and  more  basic  books  for  a   "health  food"  cook.     She 
includes  very  basic  recipes  for  all  of  the  grains,   beans,   beverages  and 
much  more.     Although  it  is  not  a  vegetarian  book,   it  includes  only  a 
limited  number  of  organ  meat,   fish,   fowl  and  muscle  meat  recipes.     I 
find  it  necessary   to  add  herbs  and  spices   to  almost  everything  and  sub- 
tract the  nutritional  yeast   (or  at  least  half  of  it)  from  almost  every- 
thing.    A  few  recipes  such  as   lemon-molasses  spread  on  wholewheat  pan- 
cakes were  inedible. 

Wason,  Betty.   THE  ART  OF  VEGETARIAN  COOKERY.   Ace,  1965.   75<?. 

Good  and  inexpensive  enough  but  very  repetitious  of  what  can  be  found  in 
standard  books  such  as  JOY  OF  COOKING.     She  includes  many  stuffed  vege- 
tables and  vegetable  casseroles ,   breads,   desserts,   and  the  standard 
menu  offerings,  but  very  few  seem  new  or  exciting. 
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Wiener,  Joan.   VICTORY  THROUGH  VEGETABLES.   Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1970.   $2.95. 

Anothej"  major  publisher's  attempt  to  tap  the  market.     At  $1.95  it  would 
be  a  fine  buy^   at  $2.95  still  worth  the  price  but  not  essential.      The 
reoipes  are  goodj   very  tasty  and  va:ried.     The  book  includes  a  section 
by  Barbara  Thralls  on  macrobiotic  dishes.     While  it  does  have  good  sound 
recipes  for  most  of  the  basic  grains  and  beans,    it  lacks  general  discus- 
sion which  I  expect  from  a  book  with  such  a  strong  title. 

People  using  specialized  books  will  find  they  often  need  special  sup- 
plies such  as  rice  bran,  nutritional  yeast,  seeds  and  grains.   (It  would 
be  helpful  if  organic  and  vegetarian  food  cookbook  writers  would  list  a 
few  reasonable  substitutes  for  some  ingredients  so  that  people  without 
access  to  specialized  stores  can  make  use  of  the  recipes.)   Organic  food 
stores  are  appearing  across  the  country  almost  as  fast  as  organic  cookbooks. 
Many  times  the  supplies  are  more  expensive  than  the  same  produce  in  regular 
supermarkets,  so  it  is  good  to  check  there  first.   However,  for  the  more 
esoteric  items,  a  special  store  is  necessary.   Prices  and  quality  vary  from 
item  to  item,  store  to  store.   There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  standard- 
ize buying  and  to  reduce  cost  through  an  organization  called  Organic  Mer- 
chants (OM) ,  headed  by  Fred  Rohe  of  The  New  Age  Food  Store  in  San  Francisco. 
Though  they  seem  to  be  super-paranoid  (as  evidenced  by  their  small  brochure 
The  OM  Not  List)  ,  they  do  claim  a  smaller  mark-up  (33  1/3%)  and  higher  and 
more  dependable  quality.   OM  pledges  not  to  sell  any  refined  foods,  any 
non-foods  (a  highly  arbitrary  classification)  and  certain  other  foods  such 
as  cottonseed  products  and  corn  syrup. 

While  the  food  fads  come  and  go,  there  remains  always  a  certain  group 
of  us  interested  in  grace,  gusto,  and  good  health  at  budget   prices.   Need- 
less to  say,  Julia  Child  and  the  Time-Life  series  don't  fit  the  bill. 
However,  Mrs.  Fisher,  way  back  in  1942,  wrote  one  of  the  most  sensible 
low-budget  books  I  have  seen.   HOW  TO  COOK  A  WOLF  never  loses  sight  of 
budget,  health,  grace  or  gusto,  and  manages  quite  successfully  to  combine 
all  four.   Many  of  the  recipes  and  text  have  been  updated  in  the  two  re- 
printings,  but  even  the  original  is  easily  workable.   Curiously  enough, 
some  of  her  suggestions  for  economical  drinking  approach  those  in  James 
Beard's  HOW  TO  EAT  BETTER  FOR  LESS  MONEY,  a  1970  publication.   They  both 
urge  buying  in  quantity — though  wine  and  spirits  bought  at  10%  discount 
will  undoubtedly  disappear  in  10%  less  time.   Mrs.  Fisher  says,  "You  must 
gauge  your  own  purse  and  proclivities." 

Another  down-to-earth  approach  and  certainly  a  more  practical  invest- 
ment (for  the  economically  minded  individual  as  well  as  the  librarian)  is 
the  Berkeley  Consumer  Co-op's  CO-OP  COOKBOOK.   This  gem,  which  sells  for  $1, 
is  loaded  with  a  wide  variety  of  tasty  recipes  from  soup  to  dessert  which 
claim  to  cost  little  more  than  25C  per  serving.   I  expect  the  Co-op  barely 
breaks  even,  but  the  purchaser  definitely  comes  out  ahead.   Not  recommended 
is  the  HARD  TIMES  COOKBOOK  by  Gloria  Vollmayer  and  Carmen  Wyllie,  which  is 
$1.50  and  contains  only  54  recipes  and  no  text. 

One  more  source  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  wealth  of  government  docu- 
ments available  almost  free  from  the  government  bookstores  or  county  ex- 
tension agents.   These  inexpensive  little  pamphlets  offer  money  saving 
hints  on  cooking,  canning,  marketing,  meal  planning,  etc.,  and  can  fill 
many  a  hard- time  need. 
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Another  approach  to  cooking  which  seems  to  be  growing  to  outrageous 
proportions  is  the  so-called  "health-food"  movement.   While  almost  any 
recipe  can  be  adjusted  to  account  for  natural  foods  and  good  nutrition, 
there  is  a  growing  library  of  health-food  books.   The  most  widely  read  are 
those  of  Adelle  Davis.   LET'S  EAT  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  FIT  currently  boasts  1  mil- 
lion copies  in  print  and  is  scheduled  for  Book-of-the-Month  distribution. 
Though  she  means  well,  I  believe  she  has  promoted  some  of  the  worst  kind 
of  food  quackery,  that  which  destroys  the  joy  of  eating  and  substitutes 
a  kind  of  paranoia  which  allows  no  grace,  to  say  nothing  of  gusto.   On 
page  230  she  quotes  a  Dr.  Joyce  Rountree: 

Nutritional  'knowledge  can  give  us  a  sense  of  mastery  over 
life,   help  balance  the  budget,   reduce  medical  costs,   maintain 
the  right  architectural  propositions  for  social  success  and 
long  life,   improve  the  sense  of  himor,   promote  efficiency  in 
home,   school  and  business  and  make  us  better  able  to  take  it. 
Nutrition  well  taught  will  make  people  glory  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 
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And  she  is  quite  serious.   Contrast  this  with  M.F.K.  Fisher's: 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  dignified  ways  we  are  cap- 
dble  ofy    to  assert  and  then  reassert  our  dignity  in  the  face 
of  "poverty  and  war's  fears  and  pains,    is   to  nourish  ourselves 
with  all  possible  skill,   delicacy,   and  ever-increasing  enjoy- 
ment.    And  with  our  gastronomical  growth  will  come,   inevitci)ly, 
knowledge  and  perception  of  a  hundred  other  things,   but  mainly 
of  ourselves .      Then  Fate,   even  tangled  as  it  is  with  cold  wars 
as  well  as  hot,    cannot  harm  us. 

For  persons  concerned  about  their  mental  and  physical  health  and  in 
need  of  some  basic  guidance,  I  can  recommend  two  items:   Dr.  Ancel  Keys' 
EAT  WELL  AND  STAY  WELL,  and  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  publica- 
tion, THE  COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS.   While  Dr.  Keys  (K  for  Keys-ration)  is 
both  a  medical  doctor  and  physiologist,  he  is  also  a  lover  of  the  good 
life.   Sane  and  attractive  eating  combined  with  spirit  and  spirits  char- 
acterize his  book.   Included  are  recipes  and  nutritional  tables.   Worth 
mentioning  also  is  his  later  book,  THE  BENEVOLENT  BEAN,  a  giant  stalk  of 
information  and  recipes  on  all  kinds  of  beans,  the  vegetarian's  chief 
source  of  protein. 

While  I  have  touched  only  a  small  part  of  the  market  I  hope  at  least 
to  have  provided  some  guidelines.   Other  sources  for  review  besides  our 
standard  LJ  and  PW  include  WHOLE  EARTH  CATALOGS,  MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS,  CAN- 
ADIAN WHOLE  EARTH  ALMANAC,  the  CO-OP  NEWSLETTER  and  underground  newspapers. 
Let  a  sense  of  taste,  some  good  sense  and  most  importantly,  both  grace  and 
gusto,  be  your  guide.   ]  ' 


'S^^"4a^,  *^^  author  at  feed 


GENERAL  COOKBOOKS 


THE  CO-OP  LOW  COST  COOKBOOK.   Berkeley,  Ca,,  Consumers  Cooperative  of 
Berkeley,  Inc. 
Fisher,  M.F.K. 


1965.   $1.00. 

THE  ART  OF  EATING. 


N.Y. 


Keys,  Ancel  and  Margaret. 
$3.95. 


Macmillan,  1971.   $9.95. 

THE  BENEVOLENT  BEAN.   N.Y.,  Doubleday,  1967, 


EAT  WELL  AND  STAY  WELL.   Garden  City,  Doiobleday,  1963.   $3.95. 

and  Marion  Rombauer  Becker.   THE  JOY  OF  COOKING.   N.Y. 


Rombauer,  Irma  S 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1967 


$6.95, 
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HOW-TO  AND  HINT  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  CENTER  COOKBOOK.   Chicago,  A.I.C.,  1971.   $4.00. 

Rather  esoteric  item  which  includes  such  things  as  baked  beaver^  porcupine 
soup,   and  home-made  root  beer.     May  be  more  valuable  as  a  supportive  ges- 
ture to  the  A. I.e.    than  as  a  practical  cookbook. 

Ashbrook,  Frank  Getz.   BUTCHERING,  PROCESSING  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  MEAT. 

N.Y.,  Van  Nostrand,  1955.   $7.95. 

The  ultimate  in   "do-it-yourself . "     Detailed  pictures,   how  to  dress  game, 
cure,   store  and  freeze  the  products. 

Cleveland,  Bess  A.   ALASKAN  COOKBOOK,  for  homesteader  or  gourmet.   Berkeley, 

Ca.,  Howell-North,  1960.   $3.95. 

All  varieties  of  g.vne  cooking,  wild  berry  desserts,   stuffings ,   sourdough 
and  survival  hints  on  making  yeasts,   breads,  buttermilk,   vinegar,   cologne, 
furniture  polish  ai'id  much  more.      Good  format  and  easy  to  use;   however,   it 
is  rather  limited  by   the  very  fact  that  it  is  written  for  Alaskans. 

*   *   * 

CO-OP  NEWS .   Berkeley,  Ca.,  Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley.   Weekly,  ex- 
cept biweekly  June  through  August. 

Includes  articles  of  a  general  nature,   e_.g_.,  Ralph  Nader,    consumer  inter- 
est,  co-ops,   and  concentrates  on  more  immediate  subjects,   such  as  co-op 
prices,   area  events  such  as  garden  pest  control  clinics  and  films.     Mainly 
intended  for  Bay  Area. 

SOURCES  FOR  REVIEWS  AND  FOOD  ARTICLES 


CANADIAN  WHOLE  EARTH  ALMANAC.   Fall  1970,  Food  Issue.   122  p.   Available  from 

them  at  341  Bloor  St.  W.,  Box  6,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.   $3/issue. 

MOTHER  EARTH  NEWS.   P.O.  Box  38,  Madison,  Ohio.   $5  yr.  (6  issues) 
Back  issues  available, 

Muffoletto,  Anna.   "Books  in  the  Field;  cookery,"  in  WILSON  LIBRARY  BULLETIN, 

March  1971,  p.  653-663. 

Annotated  listing  of  the  recently  published  cookbooks,  mainly  from  the 
major  publishers.     A  good  source  for  reliable  reviews,   but  covers  very   lit- 
tle from  anything  but  the   largest  publishing  houses. 

"New  Cookbooks  for  Spring  and  S\ammer,"  in  PUBLISHER'S  WEEKLY,  March  29,  1971. 
Lists  new  titles  for  spring  publication,   the  trends  in  the  bookstores   {to 
health  food  and  fad  items) ,   and  an  interview  with  M.F.K.   Fisher. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  ORGANIC  FOODS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Chico-San,  Inc.   Box  1004,  Chico,  Ca.  95926. 

Suppliers  of  macrobiotic  foods.      Catalog  with  articles  and  recipes  avail- 
able on  request.      "It  is  our  humble  wish  to  foster  the  well-being  and  nour- 
ish the  joy  of  people  everywhere." 

Meadows  Mill  Co.   North  Wilkesboro,  N.C.  28659. 

Suppliers  of  grist  mills  in  various  sizes  suitable  for  home  use.^     They 
also  specialize  in  hammer  mills  and  saw  mills.      Catalogs  and  price   lists 
availdble  on  request. 

Organic  Gardening  and  Farming.   GUIDE  TO  ORGANIC  FOODS  SHOPPING  AND  ORGANIC 

LIVING.   Emmaus,  Pa.,  Rodale  Press,  1970.   $1.00. 

A  BARGAIN!     Includes  articles  on  organic  living,   detergents,   how  to  buy, 
organic  restaurants,   and  much  more.     Of  basic  interest  to  the  bibliograph- 
ically  minded  are  the  directories  of  organic  food  sources,   ecology  action 
groups,    organic  gardening  clubs  of  America,   and  natural  resources,   wild- 
life,  conservation  and  health  organizations.      Directories  include  major 
sources  by  state. 
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ADVENTURES 
OF  A  PURPLE 
THUMB 


The  true  celebrant  of  Eaclesiastes  '    "Eat  thy  bread  with  joy  and  drink 
thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart"  can  happily  make  and  bottle  his  own.   Both 
bread  and  wine  are  transubstantiation  miracles  of  yeast  and  carbohydrate, 
but  many  Americans  are  less  familiar  with  the  gentle  art  of  making  wine. 
Yet,  it  is  natural,  especially  in  California,  for  one  to  progress  from 
wine  drinker  to  wine  lover  to  wine  maker  (with  wine  snobs  being  the  lost 
children  of  Bacchus) .   Today,  home  wine  making  can  be  a  joy,  an  education, 
a  spiritual  Mystery,  and,  above  all,  the  source  of  the  most  delightful  of 
liquid  assets.   Omar  Khayyam  asked,  "I  often  wonder  what  the  vintners  buy, 
one  half  so  precious  as  the  goods  they  sell?"   Home  vintners  simply  get 
more,  and  more  various,  ingredients;  finer  equipment;  more  information: 
lore  and  science. 

Today,  combining  modern  technology  with  pioneer  self-sufficiency  and 
folk  ritual,  the  amateur  winemaker  can  produce  finer  wines.   The  demand 
for  wine  is  certainly  getting  higher.   Even  in  the  1970  recession  year, 
California  wine  sales  were  up  12%.   Children  of  the  green  revolution  are 
shunning  "hard"  liquor  for  the  robe,  bouquet,  subtleties  and  ritual  of 
wine.   Wines  are  alive  in  the  bottle,  changing  through  time,  whereas  hard 
liquor  is  an  organically  sterile,  consciousness  contractor.   For  older 
people,  too,  wine  making  can  become  a  fascinating  hobby,  with  doctors  and 
dietitians  recommending  wine  drinking  for  well-being. 

Homemade  wine  is  not  demoniacally  expensive  as  is  hard  liquor.   My 
homemade  dinner  wine  is  64C  per  fifth;  this  is  pure  Ruby  Cabernet.   Safe- 
way's  cheapest  is  63C  per  fifth — pure  pap,  characterless  12%  alcohol  in 
red  solution.   One  expects  large-scale  bottled,  bulk  process  wine  to  be 
filtered,  flavorless  stuff,  but  now  even  smaller  vineyards  are  being  bought 
up  by  giant  conglomerates — like  Nestles  and  Coke,  makers  of  potable  prod- 
ucts, but  not  exactly  drinks  communions  are  made  of...   A  family  or  com- 
mune that  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  a  day  with  meals  is  getting  into  70  gal- 
lons of  wine  a  year.   It  better  make  its  own.   As  Thomas  Jefferson,  revolu- 
tionary, said,  "No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap,  and  none  sober 
where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  the  common  bever- 
age.  Wine  brightens  the  life  and  thinking  of  anyone." 

Those  whose  tastes  are  exotic  or  unique  have  to  make  their  own.   The 
local  wine  merchant  doesn't  sell  clover-flower  wine,  dandelion  wine,  balm 
wine,  cranberry  wine,  barley  wine,  or  tea  wine.   His  blackberry  wine,  mead, 
or  cider  is  probably  super-sweet,  being  made  for  the  syrup  and  cordial 
trade.   And  think  of  the  blends  which  could  be  created  outside  the  market- 
place.  Of  course,  this  means  learning  the  lore  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
along  with  the  art  and  science  of  fermentation. 

The  fermentation  of  any  natural  juice  is  as  simple  and  inevitable  as 
the  sunrise.   It  is  also  as  complicated  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  genera- 
tions— in  this  case,  yeast  generations.   One  can  learn  who  these  yeast 
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buds  are  by  ethnic  group  or  strain  (wild,  bakers',  brewer's,  Bordeaux, 
Burgundy,  Bernkasteler,  Champagne,  etc.);  what  they  will  do  (consume  avail- 
able sugar,  changing  it  to  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol) ,  given  certain  con- 
ditions (70-80°  in  an  optimum  22%  sugar  solution).   It's  really  an  exper- 
ience to  watch  a  vat  of  fermenting  juice.   For  a  couple  of  days,  it  foams 
up  like  a  witch's  cauldron,  and  the  whole  room  smells  like  a  wine  festival. 
The  scene  may  indeed  turn  into  one,  since  the  young  wine  is  fun  to  taste 
and  taste — and  taste  some  more — because  it's  like  raw  champagne,  laced 
through  with  carbon  dioxide  b\ibbles. 

Setting  up  all  the  optimum  conditions  for  fermentation  and  aging  is 
science;  that  the  siin  ultimately  peeks  over  your  glass  is  philosophy. 
If  you  follow  certain  basic  procedures,  a  most  drinkable  wine  should  re- 
sult.  But  one  must  recognize  that  wine  is  born  in  uncertainty  and  risk. 
It  may  or  may  not  grow  noble  and  wise,  depending  on  breed,  education, 
care,  and  coincidence.   Wine  also  dies.   It  may  die  in  the  fermentation 
crock  under  siege  of  acetic  acid  bacteria  or  in  the  bottle  because  of  oxi- 
dation and  light.   It  may  be  "killed"  in  a  glass — or  immortalized. 

The  revolution  in  amateur  wine  making  is  that  now  devoted  drinkers  of 
the  classic  European  vines,  the  Vitis   vinifera   of  the  great  chateaux,  such 
as  Cabernet  sauvignon,  Riesling,  Chenin  blanc,  etc.,  may  also  make  their 
wine  at  home.   Folk  wine  types  made  from  native  and  local  fruits,  flowers, 
herbs,  grains  and  vegetables,  or  even  health  food  store  organic  juices, 
have  their  place  and  occasion,  but  the  blood  of  the  grape  is,  for  most 
wine  drinkers,  the  quintessential  experience.   And  making  wine  from  grape 
juice  is  far  easier  than  from  other  fruit  because  it  contains  all  the  nec- 
essary ingredients  in  the  right  proportions  for  making  wine  successfully. 
In  the  Bay  Area,  we  can  go  to  the  wine  country  and  buy  these  grapes  from 
the  fine  vineyards.   Elsewhere,  people  can  arrange  with  a  fruit  merchant 
to  get  good  wine  grapes  shipped  in  at  harvest.   The  purist  will  wish  to 
buy  15  plus  pounds  of  grapes  per  gallon  of  wine  desired,  and  get  a  crusher 
and  press  to  process  them,  dealing  with  pulps,  stems  and  seeds.   Or — thanks 
to  the  wonder  of  modern  technology  and  improved  methods  of  vacuum  extrac- 
tion— one  can  buy  a  concentrate  of  the  juice  of  fine  grapes.   Many  vari- 
eties are  now  available  from  wine  making  suppliers,  direct  or  by  mail. 

To  begin  making  wine,  one  needs  basic  ingredients,  simple  equipment, 
certain  chemicals ,  and  a  little  knowledge  to  encourage  what  comes  natur- 
ally.  The  source  books  listed  below  can  launch  anyone.   My  initial  invest- 
ment for  (reusable)   equipment  was  $16.   This  included  2  containers,  an 
8-gallon  one  for  primary  fermentation,  and  a  5-gallon  one  for  secondary 
fermentation  and  aging.   I  used  a  plastic  trash  can  and  a  5-gallon  glass 
bottle  or  "carboy,"  like  the  kind  distilled  water  comes  in.   A  stoneware 
crock  and  a  wood  cask  are  more  aesthetic,  traditional,  as  well  as  more 
expensive  and  problematic  for  the  beginner.   This  cost  also  included  a 
hydrometer,  plastic  tubing,  a  fermentation  lock,  and  corks.   Twenty  five 
empty  wine  bottles  were  pretty  easy  to  collect  free . 

The  first  wine  I  made  was  from  the  juice  of  Ruby  Cabernet  grape  con- 
centrate (1  gallon  concentrate  :  4  gallons  water) .   Total  ingredients  used 
were  juice  concentrate,  yeasts,  an  acid  blend  for  flavor  and  balance,  and 
sulphite  for  eliminating  harmful  bacteria.   Total  cost  for  ingredients  was 
$16.00,  i.e.,    fine  wine  for  about  64<:  per  bottle.   Of  course,  you  must 
also  invest  time,  aging  time.   Beer,  cider  and  perry  may  be  drinkable  in 
a  month,  but  at  this  age,  wine  is  raw  and  wild,  still  "petillant"  or  butobly. 


A  year  is  the  minimujm  aging  for  wine.   It  grows  in  character  and  mellow- 
ness only  as  the  seasons  turn. 

Vine  making  is  a  simple,  natural  process,  but  can  get  complex  along 
the  path  to  perfection.   Sophistication  may  lead  to  chemical  testing  equip- 
ment like  acid  titration  kits,  vinometers,  more  technical  books,  etc.   The 
ultimate  magic  of  wine  is  that  one  can  pursue  the  mystery  of  yeast  and 
juice,  but  the  final  mystery  is  theirs  alone. 

U.S.  laws  regarding  home  wine  making  are  also  mysterious,  but  lack 
the  miraculous  quality.   They  discriminate  against  people  without  legalized 
dependents,  and  any  non-family  guests  at  their  table.   Only  a  "head"  of 
household  can  legally  make,  but  not  sell,  200  gallons  per  year  of  wine  for 
his  family  if  he  fills  in  IRS  form  1541  (see  p.  35) .   Beer  making  in  any 
quantity  is  illegal  in  the  U.S.  and  in  California.   Friends  of  mine  living 
in  non-hierarchical  situations  or  without  dependents  were  not  approved  by 
the  IRS  to  make  wine.   (Nor,  I'm  sure  would  they  be  granted  the  $1.00  mari- 
juana tax  stamp  from  the  IRS.)   Some  states  have  special  wine  making  laws. 
For  example,  in  driest  Utah,  no  head  of  house  can  make  wine  at  all,  unless 
he  lives  on  a  federal  military  reservation. 

Thus,  the  sources  listed  below  are  "for  our  Canadian  friends,"  as  the 
U.S.  wine  making  suppliers'  catalogs  say.   But  here's  to  any  man's  thirst 
for  knowledge — and  every  hutch  its  vat! 


Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda  water  the  day  after. 

— Lord  Byron 
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I,   BOOKS  TO  FERMENT  BY 

Adams ,  John  F .   An  Essay  on  Brewing,  Vintage  and  Distillation  Together 

with  Selected  Remedies  for  Hangover  Melancholia  or  How  To  Make  Booze. 

Doubleday,  1970.   95<;:  paper. 

Read  this  unsobev  tract  for  the  calling  and  coiccage  to  make  wine,  mead, 
cider,    etc.      Other  books  on  this   list  acre  a  little   longer  on  details, 
hut  Adams  has  the  Sipirit. 

Anderson,  Stanley  F.   The  Art  of  Making  Wine.   Ontario,  Longman,  1970. 

$1.50  paper. 
Detailed  work  by  editor  of  Amateur  Enologist  and  owner  of  Wine  Art,   Inc. 

Aylett,  Mary.   Encyclopaedia  of  Home-Made  Wines.   London,  Odhams ,  1957. 
Well  organized  for  reference  and  good  for  exotics   like  metheglin,   brag- 
got  and  legendary  potables  of  old  England. 

Bravery,  H.  E.   Successful  Winemaking  at  Home.   N.Y.,  ARC  Editions,  1961. 

95<:  paper. 

A  venry  ■popular  book,   but  is  out  of  date,   vedy  British,   and  devotes  only 

4  pages   to  grape  wines.  r ^. 

Eakin,  James  H.  and  Donald  Ace.   Winemaking  As  a  Hobby.   Publications    foest^ 

Supervisor,  Pennsylvania  State  Univ.  College  of  Agriculture,  101  Armsby   buy ,' 

Bldg.,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.   $2.50  paper  (8  1/2"  x  11").  ,  / 

New.      One  of  the  most  beautiful,  well- diagrammed,    clear  resources  avail- 
able. c.._S. 

Fessler,  Julius.   Guidelines  to  Practical  Winemaking.   From  author,  P.O. 

Box  2842,  Rockridge  Sta.,  Oakland,  Ca.  94618.   1965.   $3.75  paper. 

Guide  to  wines  as  well  as  winemaking  by  a  contributor  to  Wines  and  Vines 
magazine.     Section  on  wine  vinegar  making  too. 

Hardwick,  Homer.   Winemaking  at  Home .   Rev.  ed.   Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1970. 

$6.95. 

One  of  the  classics.      Clear,   complete  overview  with  200  recipes. 

Jagendorf,  M.  A.   Folk  Wines,  Cordials,  and  Brandies:  ways  to  make  them, 

together  with  some  lore,  reminiscences,  and  wise  advice  for  enjoying  them. 

Vangard  Press,  1963.   $10. 

Intoxicating  work  of  folkloric  cups. 

Lucia,  Salvatore.   Wine  and  Your  Weil-Being.   Popular  Library,  Inc.,  1971. 

95<:  paper. 

While  not  about  wine  making.   Dr.   Lucia's  fine  book  relates   the  pleasure 
of  wine  drinking  to  physical  health.     Lucia  is  a  professor  of  medicine 
at  UC  Medical  School  and  holds  a  string  of  degrees  and  honors.      Thus 
may  the  voice  of  enlightened  science  drown  puritanical  abstinence. 

Taylor,  Walter  S.  and  Richard  P.  Vine.   Home  Winemakers  Handbook.   Harpers, 

1968.   $4.95;  95C  paper. 
A  fine  work  by  a  director  and  the  chief  wine  maker  of  New  York  's    "Great 
Western"  wines. 

Timbrell,  Tilly  and  Bryan  Acton.   Winemakers  Cookbook.   Available  from 

E.  S.  Kraus  Co.,  P.O.  Box  451,  Nevada,  Mo.  64772.   $1.75. 
The  only  book  published  on  cooking  with  homemade  wines. 

Tritton,  Suzanne  M.   Tritton's  Easy  Wine  Making  from  Pulps,  Juices,  and 

Concentrates .   Grey  Owl  Labs,  Ltd.,  Kingswood,  Bristol.  Eng. ,  1967.   90C. 
Tritton  has  written  a  flood  of  wine  making  books.     All  are  good,   Br^t- 
ishly  dry;   this  one  features  concentrates.     Her  Amateur  Wine  Making 
(London,   Faber,    1964,    $6.50)   is  especially   lucid. 


Wagner,  Philip  M,   American  Wine  and  Wine  Making.   N.Y.,  Knopf,  1969.   $6.95 
A  great  favorite  by  a  Journalist  turned  vine  grower  and  wine  maker 


II.   POTABLE  PERIODICALS 

Amateur  Enologist.   P.O.  Box  2701,  Vancouver  3,  B.C.,  Canada.   $1  yr.   Quar- 
terly. 
A  sprightly   little  magazine  edited  by  Stanley  Anderson  who  founded  Wine  Art, 
Inc.,   and  wrote  The  Art  of  Making  Wine. 

Amateur  Winemaker.   Available  from  Semplex  of  USA,  P.O.  Box  12276,  Camden  Sta., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412.   $4  yr.   Monthly. 

British.     Includes  recipes,   question  and  answer  column,   articles.      Three 
books  have  been  published  of  Amateur  Wine  Maker  's  recipes    ($1.95  ea. ) :   First 
Steps  in  Winemaking,    130  New  Winemaking  Becipes  and  Making  Wines  Like  Those 
You  Buy.     Also  published  by   the  magazine  is  a  fine  book  for  advanced  wine- 
makers.   Progressive  Winemaking  by  Bryan  Acton  and  Feter  Duncan   ($2.95). 
Books  also  available  from  Semplex. 

American  Journal  of  Ecology  and  Viticulture .   P.O.  Box  411,  Davis,  Ca.  95616. 

$15  yr.   Quarterly. 

For  the  pros.     Mostly  original  research,    also  reviews,   abstracts.      "Dry,   but 
complex  character. " 

The  Bacchus  Journal .   Box  432,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  06371.   $2.75  yr.   Annual. 
Distinguished,   full-bodied  review  on  that  great  genre  known  as   "Wine  Litera- 
ture. "  Always  has  special  section,    "Home  Wine  Makers  Workbook. " 

The  Purple  Thumb.   Winepress  Publishing  Co.,  Box  2008,  Van  Nuys,  Ca.  91405. 

$1  issue,  irreg. 
Founded  by  Oregon  vignerons ,   now  the  most  ambitious  and  best   looking  of  home 
winemakers '  mags.      The  first  issues  have  been  bound  in  a  handsome  volume. 
Wine,    Wisdom  and  Whimsey    ($5.95). 

Robert  Lawrence  Balzer ' s  Private  Guide  to  Food  and  Wine.   The  Wine  Press,  Ltd., 

682  El  Rancho  Rd.,  Santa  Barbara,  Ca.  93103.   $12.50  yr.   Monthly. 

No  wine  freak  can  resist  this  combination  of  Herb  Caen  and  Jack  Shelton 
ambling  through  the  world's  wines  and  California's  vineyards. 

Vintage  Magazine.   P.O.  Box  866,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.   $10  yr.   10  issues. 
Listed  here  because  it's  brand  new   (March).     Sample  copy  was  as  beautiful 
as  a  wine  mag  should  be.     More  for  the  Chateau  LaFite  drinkers   than  Chateau 
LaFeet  folk  who  make  their  own. 

Wines  and  Vines.   703  Market  St.,  S.F.,  94103.   $9  yr.   Monthly. 

Cheery  voice  of  the  wine  industry ,   with  news  of  interest  to  the  grower, 
amateur,   and  drinker  alike.     Often  has  a  column  for  home  winemakers  by 
Julius  Fessler. 


III.   ARTICLES 


"California  Wine  Wizard,"  American  Home,  Nov.  1970,  p.  42-3 
Features  Davis  Bynim,   owner  of  California  Vintners,   wine  making  supply  cen- 
ter in  Albany. 

"Making  Your  Own  Wine  at  Home,"  Sunset,  Sept.  1970.   p.  89-92 

"The  Potable  Hobby,"  Newsweek ,  Sept.  14,  1970.   p.  100 
Covers  the  revolution  in  wine  making:      concentrates. 
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"Vin  du  pays — American  Style,"  Holiday,  May  1970.   p.  60-1 

A  better  hatch  throiigh  modem  technology. 
"Wine  Making  and  the  Single  Woman,"  S.F.  Chronicle,  March  25,  1971.   p.  8 
Federal  law  says  you  can  make  wine — if  your  household  is  organized  on 
hierarchical   lines  with  you  as   "head"  and  others  as  dependents. 
"Wine  Making  at  Home."   Half-hour  TAPE!   (17/8  i.p.s.)  discusses  in  de- 
tail how  to  make  wine.   Available  from  Semplex  of  USA,  Box  12276,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55412.   $3,50. 


IV.   OTHER  RESOURCES 

For  advice  and  inspiration,  supplies,  books,  recipes  and  equipment,  visit 
or  get  catalogs  from  home  winemaking  suppliers.   The  catalogs  are  as  happy 
to  get  as  seed  catalogs.   Serve  your  growers  and  little  old  winemakers, 
as  well  as  the  trade  cat  set. 


California  Vintners 
Bynum  Winery 
614  San  Pablo  Ave. 
Albany,  Ca.  94706 
(Illus.    catalog  50<f) 


E .  S .  Kraus 
301  East  Cherry  St. 
P.O.  Box  451 
Nevada,  Mo.  64772 
(Free  catalog) 


Semplex  of  U.S.A. 
Box  12276,  Camden  Sta. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412 
(Free  catalog;    lists  many 
British  books.) 


wine  Art 
1324  Geary  Blvd. 
S.F.,  Ca.  94118 
(Free  catalog,   classes,    "pro- 
ject wine  cellar.  "  9   loca- 
tions in  the  Bay  Area . ) 


The  wine  Advisory  Board  of  the  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  St.,  S.F.  94103, 

offers  a  free  wine  study  course  by  mail. 

California  Wineries  offer  tours .   Good  maps  and  pamphlets  available  from 

Wine  Institute,  or  see  Sunset's   beautiful  book,  California  Wine  Country, 

1968,  $1.95. 

Knowledgeable,  friendly  Wine  Merchants  are  handy  to  have  around  while 

yovir  own  wine  is  aging.   For  guide  to  the  Bay  Area's  best  shops,  see  S.F. 

Bay  Guardian,   June  11,  1970,  p.  16. 


Government  Documents: 

No  U.S.  Government  pamphlets  on  making  your  own,  but  the  Government's 
interest  in  wine  trade  and  taxation  is  reflected  in  Form  1541 ,    "Registra- 
tion for  Production  of  Wine  for  Family  Use,"  necessary?  and  available 
from  your  local  IRS  Office  (here:  Federal  Bldg.,  P.O.  Box  36016,  450  Gol- 
den Gate  Ave.,  Room  13427,  S.F.,  94102.) 

To  grow  your  own,  contact  local  Agricultural  Extension  Office.   See  USDA 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  2123,  Growing  American  Bunch  Grapes,   21  p.,  15<:. 

From  Canadian  Government:   fine  free  pamphlet,  complete  with  flow  charts. 
Home  Preparation  of  Juices,    Wines,    and  Cider    (publication  1406) .  Write 
Information  Division,  Canada  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 
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0  HAPPY 
HERBS 


Whether  you  are  striving  to  improve  your  cooking,  dabbling  in  the 
occult,  planning  a  counter  culture,  or  just  want  to  celebrate  the  joys 
of  spring  in  a  new  way — consider  the  simple  herbs.   Herbal  lore  is  as 
old  as  man,  indeed  older,  since  herbs  were  created  on  the  third  day,  but 
our  technological  society  has  forgotten  or  ignored  many  of  the  pleasures 
herbs  provided  our  forefathers.   Here,  then,  is  a  brief  sortie  into  the 
wonderful  world  of  herbs — an  invitation  to  wander  widely  in  the  pleasure 
of  their  company. 

"What  is  an  herb  to  do  with?"  asks  Euell  Gibbons,  and  answers,  "An 
herb  is  to  hunt  ...  to  learn,  to  see,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to  eat,  to 
nourish,  to  cure  our  illnesses,  and  finally  to  enjoy." 

One  of  the  major  ways  herbs  have  helped  people  is  by  healing  their 
pains.   Indeed,  herbs  were  often  the  only  remedy  available.   All  cultures 
and  peoples  have  used  green   medicine,  but  as  civilization  sets  in,  old 
ways  are  abandoned  and  herbal  recipes  are  forgotten.   Gypsies  and  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  have  carried  on  the  tradition,  and  now  modern  medicine 
is  trying  to  rediscover  these  lost  secrets  as  more  and  more  herbs  find 
their  way  into  orthodox  healing.   The  American  Indians  alone  have  con- 
tributed more  than  50  drugs  to  modern  pharmacopoeia.  If  there  is  a  plant 
cure  for  every  disease  (as  herbalists  claim) ,  it  is  an  intriguing  form 
of  medical  research  to  seek  out  even  more  of  these  miracle  herbs .   Won- 
der drugs  from  herbs  have  included:   Hyssop — a  wound  dressing;  snakeroot — 
modern  tranquilizers;  comfrey  (allentoin) --for  ulcers.   An  important  dis- 
covery for  sufferers  of  high  blood  pressure  is  a  mixture  of  an  American 
Indian  cure  (green  hellebore)  and  an  ancient  Eastern  remedy  (snakeroot) . 

Herbs  play  a  worthy  role  in  Chinese  medicine  too.   The  first  Chinese 
herbal  was  published  between  2838  and  2690  B.C.   Their  medical  herbs  are 
divided  by  taste.   Sour  herbs  nourish  bones;  bitter  promotes  general  vi- 
tality; sweet — the  flesh;  while  hairy  herbs  may  be  used  to  reduce  swel- 
ling.  Streets  of  herb  shops  with  such  charming  names  as  Hall  of  the  Herbs 
of  Immortality,  Hall  of  Spring  Herbs,  Hall  of  10,000  Herbs  abounded — an 
indication  of  how  woefully  lacking  our  present  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  herbs  is.   The  average  American  can  probably  think  of  only  8  or  10. 
Even  good  cooks  limit  themselves  to  20  or  so,  and  yet  most  herbals  list 
hundreds . 

Those  contemplating  an  herbal  medicine  chest  with  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing a  do-it-yourself  herb  doctor,  should  remember  caution  in  selecting 
the  herbs  in  wild  states  and  in  determining  dosages.   Though  there  are 
many  delightful  recipes,  particularly  for  teas  of  various  types  to  soothe 
away  those  minor  aches  and  pains,  home  remedies  cannot  replace  doctors 
no  matter  what  you  think  of  the  AMA.   The  counter  culturists  often  look 
to  herbs  to  do  just  this,  but  herbal  medicine,  indeed  all  herbal  study, 
is  a  lifetime  of  exploration  and  experimentation.  As  current  interest  grows, 
more  and  more  books  appear  on  the  subject  (many  a  mixture  of  quackery  and 
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misinformation) ,  but  much  information  can  be  found  in  older  books.   The 
British  especially  have  long  extolled  the  glory  of  herbs.   One  of  the 
great  joys  of  discovering  herbs  is  seeking  out  all  manner  of  books  on 
plants,  gardening,  folk  medicine,  and  cooking,  as  well  as  herbals,  and 
putting  together  your  own  compendium. 

Some  useful  home  remedies  might  include  a  peppermint  tea  for  stom- 
ach upsets,  tarragon  root  for  toothache,  strawberry  leaves  and  rose  hips 
for  a  cold,  and  coltsfoot  drops  for  coughs.   Herbalists  tell  us  that  wild 
lettuce  (shades  of  Peter  Rabbit)  will  lull  you  to  sleep,  costmary  will 
wake  you  up,  and  a  little  rosemary  under  your  pillow  will  ward  off  night- 
mares.  Mint  stimulates  sluggish  appetites,  while  fennel  is  the  dieter's 
aid.   Sage  was  the  vitamin  supplement  of  the  Middle  Ages  for,  "How  can 
a  man  die  with  sage  in  the  garden?"   It  is  associated  over  and  over  with 
longevity  and  vitality,  so  try  a  daily  dose  of  sage  tonic  or  chew  a  few 
leaves.   Euell  Gibbons  recommends  a  regular  diet  of  fresh  herbs  to  keep 
healthy. 

A  brief  study  of  herbs  will  reveal  their  supposed  mystical  powers, 
past  and  present.   Early  casters  of  spells  were  well  aware  that  dill,  the 
great  magical  herb,  guards  against  the  evil  eye,  "gainst  witchcraft  is 
much  availing."   Dill  means  to  lull,  and  was  much  used  for  casting  or 
dispelling  spells.   Rosemary  would  be  a  suitable  Woman's  Lib  emblem  since 
"Where  rosemary  flourisheth,  the  woman  ruleth"  (though  parsley  and  sage 
are  also  mentioned  in  this  context) ,  and  it  will  grow  only  for  the  right- 
eous.  It  is  the  memory  herb  too,  so  try  a  few  leaves  in  your  hair  next 
time  you  take  an  exam.   Sweet  basil  protects  against  witches  and  is  the 
only  antidote  to  a  basilisk's  bite,  but  against  elves  costmary  is  recom- 
mended.  The  Puritans  chewed  the  leaves  of  this  herb  to  stay  awake  dur- 
ing sermons.   While  a  witch's  parsley  brew  will  make  you  see  double,  "un- 
treated" parsley  will  prevent  inebriation. 

Peppermint  provokes  bodily  lust,  and  if  you  burn  bay  leaves  you  can 
bring  back  an  absent  lover,  which  would  no  doubt  offset  the  effect  of  the 
mint.   Thyme,  lovely  thyme,  is  the  love  herb — inspiring,  creating,  and 
insuring  affection.   Caraway  is  for  memory  and  to  prevent  fickleness. 

The  narcotic  possibilities  of  herbs  were  long  understood  by  the 
practitioners  of  the  black  arts .   Any  witch  worth  her  charms  knew  her 
herbs  and  could  produce  trances  to  fool  her  clients.   Hallucinations  and 
bad  dreams  were  all  part  of  a  magician's  stock  in  trade,  while  wicked 
sorcerers  killed  off  their  enemies  with  the  deadly  herbs — such  as  night- 
shade, monks  hood,  or  henbane.   White  witches  cured  ills  in  man  and  beast 
with  a  similar  knowledge,  and  could  often  co\interact  evil  spells. 

Tvefoi Zy  *  johnsworty   vervain ^   dill 
Hinder  witches  of  their  will. 

Mistletoe  and  rue  were  also  very  efficacious  spell-breakers.  Remember,  if 
you  plan  to  indulge  in  some  simple  spells,  traditionally  all  fresh  herbs 
must  be  gathered  at  night,  the  seeker  walking  backwards  nude. 

The  study  of  herbs  is  in  many  ways  a  rewarding  one  that  can  provide 
hours  of  enjoyment — learn  how  to  grow  them  or  identify  them  if  you  intend 
to  stalk  them  wild,  and  then  discover  their  many  uses.  ^a  ^ 
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Consider  that  in  the  kitchen  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  a 
greater  variety  of  herbs  to  enhance  the  culinary  art.   Yet  most  cooks 
limit  *-.hemselves  to  a  few  old  standbys.   And  even  the  Julia  Childs  among 
us  are  unaware  of  many  that  early  cooks  used.   Herbs  for  cooking  are  al- 
ways better  fresh,  so  grow  a  few  and  take  to  the  woods  for  others.   Pick 
and  experiment  wildly — but  discreetly — with  help  from  botany  keys  and 
illustrated  herbals.   Many  tasty  green  friends  have  deadly  look-alike 
cousins . 

The  stillrooms  of  our  ancestors  produced  many  concoctions  that  were 
useful  household  products.   Rediscovered,  they  offer  alternatives  to  our 
prepackaged  society.   For  surely  fresh  sprays  of  herbs  are  more  pleasing 
than  an  aerosol  spray  can  when  you're  faced  with  "housetosis. "   Sweet 
basil  scents  rooms,  while  it  repels  evil  spirits.   Other  room  fresheners 
might  include  rosemary  sprays,  sprigs  of  mint  (which  will  clear  the  head 
and  rouse  the  senses  too) ,  sachets  and  herb  pillows  whose  lovely  scents 
also  act  as  moth  repellents.   (Lavender  and  pennyroyal  are  much  recom- 
mended.)  Try  fragrant  wreaths  and  jars  of  potpourri.   Pomander  balls 
delight  and  also  make  lovely  gifts .   Herbs  have  also  been  used  for  clean- 
ing.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  marjoram  for  fxirniture  polish.   Myrrh  is 
said  to  be  a  powerful  disinfectant. 

In  the  garden,  basil  grown  with  tomatoes  will  keep  the  bugs  away. 
Then  use  the  herb  to  flavor  the  salad.   Wormwood  and  rue  are  also  valu- 
able.  In  fact,  any  strong  smelling  herb,  such  as  mustard  or  sage,  is 
useful  as  an  insecticide.   Tansy  is  good  for  repelling  flies  and  ants, 
while  pennyroyal  makes  an  excellent  flea  collar  for  the  dog.   Oil  of 
pennyroyal  will  keep  mosquitoes  off  you. 

There  is  a  tremendous  body  of  herb  lore  on  cosmetics — sage  was  used 
to  darken  hair  or  whiten  the  teeth.   Parsley  will  freshen  the  breath. 
Try  an  herbal  bath.   Charlemagne  prefered  costmary  for  his  ablutions. 
Others  suggest  fresh  basil,  balm,  hyssop  or  lavender. 

Entertaining  with  herbs  can  be  fun.   Instead  of  wine  tasting,  try 
herb  tea  tasting.   But  too  much  of  a  good  thing  can  have  the  same  effect 
as  too  much  wine.   Tansy  teas  are  a  turn  on.   Party  tip  from  the  gypsies- 
add  lovage  or  borage  to  your  wine  to  chill  without  diluting. 

As  one  herbalist  said  of  the  powers  of  herbs:   "Most  I  am  confident 
are  true,  and  if  there  be  any  that  are  not  so,  yet  they  are  pleasant." 

Happy  herbs — long  may  they  flourish! 
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CORIANDERS 

Corianders 

in  a  pot 

do  not  thrive 

maybe  they  know 

how  I  love  them 

in  soups  and  salads 

and  in  chow  mein 

— Hiroshi  Kashiwagi 
©  Affectionate  Bear  1970 


THESE  ARE 
BOOK  REVIEWS 

This  novel  is  about  the  romantic  possibilities 
of  a  public  library  in  California,    it  is 
called  TEE  ABORTION:  An  Historical 
Romance  of  1966,   written  by  Richard 
Brautigan  and  piiblished  by  Simon  and 
Schuster  in  1970  for  $5.95,  or  $1.95, 
or  tax  unfree  for  a  library  card. 
Abortion   is  about  libraries  as  a  poet 
would  write  about  libraries,  and  so, 
of  course,  it  is  not  about  libraries 
at  all.   But  it  is  about  "librarian- 
ship."  The  librarian  and  his  super- 
beautiful  (gasp)  Vida  live  and  love 
in  the  library,  which  holds  books  the 
authors  themselves  bring  in  anytime 
and  shelve  anywhere.  Growing  Flowers 
by  Candlelight  in  Hotel  Rooms,  Yout 
Clothes  are  Dead,    and  The  Egg  Laid  Twice   are  typical  accessions. 

Abortion   is  also  about  the  librarian's  three  abortions  in  Tijuana 
while  waiting  for  Vida's — what  happens  when  "The  Pill  versus  The  Spring- 
hill  Mining  Disaster"  can't  be  swallowed — and  about  freeways,  airports, 
Woolworths  and  other  strange  things. 

Brautigan 's  library  at  3150  Sacramento  Street  in  San  Francisco  is 
now  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  System.   I  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  present  my  lively  study,  A  Rugby  Player's  Guide  to  Rock  Crys- 
tals,  but  the  policy  now  is  that  library  outreach  programs  come  from  within. 
However,  present  librarian  Kay  Roberts  (who  has  been  mistaken  for  Vida,  but 
with  golden  hair)  speculates  about  an  authors -own- corner .  What  if  (.<Jtici.a/ 
ftUj,  XCtMAjiJi   came  in  with  her  next  homemade  book? 

J  — Celeste  West 

Tupart  Monthly  Reports  on  the  Underground  Press.     Piiblished  by  National 
Media  Analysis,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3676,  Washington,  D.C.  20007.   $10  yr. 

This  recent  phenomenon  is  a  rather  fascinating  survey  of  America's 
underground  newspapers  from  a  right-wing  slant.   There  are  minor  inaccur- 
acies (The  Militant   is  the  organ  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  not  the 
Socialist  Party;  the  description  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  major  peace 
groups,  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice,  and  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition  manages  to  miss  the  real  points  of  dispute,  etc.) . 
However,  apart  from  its  typically  right-wing^  unreal  and  paranoid  assvmip- 
tion  that  the  underground  papers  are  part  of  a  coordinated  plot  by  some 
cohesive,  well-organized  group  of  revolutionaries,  the  picture  it  gives 
of  what  the  papers  are  saying  is  not  too  inaccurate.   A  subscription  might 
well  be  considered  by  a  library  that  does  not  subscribe  to  many  under- 
ground newspapers .   One  can  only  hope  that  a  prolonged  heavy  dosage  of 
radical  journalism  will  change  the  head  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  editor 
(as  has  happened  to  several  FBI  agents  and  infiltrators  in  recent  years) . 

— Michael  Spencer,  SFPL 


EST:   The  Steersman  Handbook,   oharts  of  the  coming  decade  of  conflict. 
L.  Clark  Stevens.   Capricorn  Press,  705  Anacapa  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Ca 
93101.   1970.   $1.50. 

EST  speaks  to  me  with  the  chilly  rationalism  of  people  intellectually 
and  spiritually  aware  that  Amerika  is  the  eye  of  a  hurricane  which  promises 
to  suck  all  life  away  from  this  earth.   Chilly,  because  perhaps  it  too  was 
written  by  those  who  have  not  been  scalded  since  long  before  their  birth 
in  the  cauldrons  of  oppression.   And  yet — beyond  its  coolness  it  carries 
a  powerful  message  and  an  important  challenge. 

Most  of  us  already  know  of  the  hurricane — EST  merely  helps  to  sharpen 
that  knowing  into  action.   Reading,  I  begin  to  become  conscious  of  a  dy- 
namic, an  idea  of  a  transformation  beyond:   Electronic  Social  Transforma- 
tion, Eco-Strategy-Tactics,  Environment  Systems  Theory,  Equilibrium  of 
Sensory  Thresholds,  Earth  Survival  Techniques,  Exploration  of  Simulsense 
Totality,  Ego  Self  Transcendance,  etc.   Those  of  us  who  hope  for  power 
before  the  end  of  a  gun  must  move,  become  transformers  of  energy — the 
monster  waits  on  no  one. 

EST's  focus  is  in  realizing  local  power — specifically  gaining  polit- 
ical control  of  California  and  letting  it  become  an  area  of  Living.   Ob- 
viously, the  whole  plan  can  and  will  be  extensively  debated,  but  the  chal- 
lenge is  for  a  transformation  beyond  debate  into  action.   We  are  challenged 
to  find  the  plan  real  or  counter-productive  and  to  commit  ourselves  to 
action . 

The  book  needs  to  be  read — looking  through  the  somewhat  tiring  sensa- 
tionalism.  "Make  no  mistake:   the  upheavals  of  the  moment  are  but  a  mild 
foretaste  of  what  is  to  come . " 

Struggle,  love,  create  1   „  ,  ^^.,      ^     ,    ^  ,     -, .   , 

— Bob  Stilger,  formerly  of  the  Radical  Research 

Center,  now  ESTing  in  Japan. 


Alternatives  in  Print:  An  index  and  listing  of  some  movement  publications 
reflecting  today's  social  change  activities.      American  Library  Associa- 
tion.  Social  Responsibilities  Round  Table.   Task  Force  on  Alternatives 
in  Print.   Available  from  Ohio  State  University  Libraries,  PC,  Room  322A, 
1858  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210.   1971.   $3.50. 

SRRT  produced  this  book  since  they  felt  that  traditional  library 
materials  like  Books   in  Print   were  not  very  helpful  in  gaining  access  to 
Movement  publications.   Part  I  lists  the  subject  headings  used  (derived 
basically  from  the  Radical  Research  Center's  Alternative  Press  Index). 
Such  categories  are  included  as  "Armed  Service  Resistance,"  "Gay  Power 
Movement,"  "Organic  Farming,"  "Yippies,"  etc.   Part  II  indexes  the  publica- 
tions listed  (by  the  name  of  the  publisher  rather  than  the  individual  pub- 
lication) .   Part  III  goes  by  publisher  and  gives  title  and  price  of  their 
pioblications;  and  Part  IV  lists  the  addresses  of  the  publishers.   The  book 
is  invaluable  to  any  library  that  wants  to  build  any  kind  of  a  serious  col- 
lection of  this  kind  of  material — and  this  should  include  most  libraries. 
The  basic  publishers  are  included  (Monthly  Review  Press,  International 
Publishers,  Radical  Education  Project,  New  England  Free  Press,  etc.),  as 
well  as  some  incredibly  obscure  ones  (Trio  Associates'  one  p\ablication 
is  inexplicably  listed:   Sheridan  W.  Stokes'  and  R.  A.  Condon's  "Illus- 
trated Method  for  Flute,"  $5.00).  At  any  rate.  Alternatives  in  Print   is 

essential  for  serving  your  "different  drummers." 

— Michael  Spencer,  SFPL 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


IN    TUt-   GAllUEN    OF   UOPB   18   SINtilNG. 


GRASS  HOPPERS? 


BARC  was  asked  to  locate  a  soxirce  for  purchasing  polyploid  hop  seeds.   We 
contacted  the  U.S.D.A.  Plant  Science  Research  Division  at  Oregon  State 
University  which  sent  us  the  following  reply: 

The  patron  you  speak  of  is  probably  interested  in  growing  polyploid 
hops  because  he  has  read  that  these  can  be  grafted  onto  the  marijuana 
plant  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  marn-juana.     Actually,    there  are  no 
commercial  strains  of  polyploid  hops.     However,    in  a  book  on  marijuana 
cultivation  the  above  mentioned  graft  is  described  and  the  book  errone- 
ously states  that  polyploid  hops  are  the  best  kinds. 

Hops  do  not  grow  true  to  variety  from  seed.      Commercial  strains  of 
hops  are  increased  entirely  by  vegetative  propagation  of  underground  root 
stock. . . 

I  am  sorry   that  we  cannot  fulfill  your  request,   but  I  believe  you 
will  understand. 


^^^ 


k2 


A  CELESTIAL  FOOD  CONSPIRACY 

Someone  has  asked  for  the  source  of  a  fable  which  has  appeared  in  2  books 
written  by  Dr.  Frank  Pippin,  "Hhe  Roads  We  Travel  and  In  the  Night  His  Song. 
Neither  BARC  nor  Dr.  Pippin's  widow  has  as  yet  located  the  original  source 
for  this  fable: 

A  popular  fable  tells   the  story  of  a  good  man  who  dies  and  went  to 
heaven.      Upon  approaching  the  Keeper  of  the  Gates ^   he  made  the  strange 
request  to  visit  hell  a  few  days  before  taking  up  his  heavenly  residence. 
Permission  was  granted,   and  he  was  amazed  at  what  he  found  below.     He  saw 
huge  banquet  tables  piled  high  with  delectable  foods  fit  for  kings.     But 
all  the  people  were  emaciated,    lean,   anemic.      They  were  starving  to  death. 
Knives  and  forks,   six  feet  long,   were  strapped  to  their  hands  and  fingers 
so  that  they  could  never  reach  their  mouths.      Try  as   they  did,    they  could 
not  get  one  bite  of  food.      The  startled  visitor  had  enough.     He  hurried 
back  to  heaven,    and  on  entering  there  he  saw  practically  the  same  scene: 
the  same  kind  of  banquet  tables,    the  same  kind  of  long  knives  and  forks 
strapped  to  the  hands  and  fingers  of  the  people.     But  there  was  one  big 
difference .      The  saints  were  pictures  of  health  and  strength,   and  they 
came  into  dinner  laughing  together.     As  the  newcomer  stood  by  breathlessly , 
they  approached  the  tables  and  gathered  generous  helpings  of  food  with 
their  clinking  silverware.      Then  heaven's  happy  host  turned  around  and 
began  to  feed  each  other!     This  had  never  occurred  to  the  people  in  hell. 
According  to  the  fable,    that's  why   they  were  down  there  in  the  first  place. 

— Copyright  1956  by  Frank  Johnson  Pippin 


"YOU  CANNOT ..."  ATTRIBUTE  TO  ABE 

The  Republican  party  used  the  following  quotation  in  commemoration  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  attributing  it  to  the  President: 

You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  discouraging  thrift. 
You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the  strong. 
You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing  down  big  men. 
You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich. 

A  patron  wanted  to  know  where  and  when  Lincoln  said  it.   After  checking 
various  indexes  and  writings  by  Lincoln,  we  contacted  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  in  Fort  Wayne ,  Indiana — whom  we  often  contact  for  Lincoln- 
iana.   They  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  January  1962  Lincoln  Lore   which  attrib- 
uted the  quote  to  the  Rev.  William  J.  H.  Boetcker  of  Erie,  Pa.   According 
to  Lincoln  Lore,    in  1942  the  axioms  were  published  by  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  identifying  them  as  the  "Inspiration  of  Wm.  J. 
H.  Boetcker,"  and  having  an  authentic  Lincoln  quotation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sheet  entitled  "Lincoln  on  Limitation."   When  the  Committee  later 
reprinted  the  leaflet,  they  dropped  Boetcker 's  name,  and  this  and  all  later 
editions  led  readers  to  conclude  that  both  sides  of  the  sheet  were  attrib- 
uted to  Lincoln. 

BARC's  indefatigable  reference  staff  works  on  the  questions  forwarded  to  us 
from  the  6   library  systems  in  our  information  cooperative. 


Lollipop  Power   is  comingl   Like  the  rest  of  us,  children  need  liberat- 
ing too.   But  their  state  of  powerlessness  is  so  complete  that  they  can  do 
little  without  the  help  of  sympathetic  adults.   Lollipop  Power,  Inc.,  is  a 
women's  liberation  collective  that  writes,  illustrates  and  publishes  pic- 
ture books  and  beginning  readers  for  the  liberation  of  young  children  (2-8) 
from  "sex  stereotyped  behavior  and  role  models." 

"Most  children's  books  often  subtly  reinforce  sex- stereotyped  behavior 
and  suburban  life  styles.   For  children  whose  behavior  or  family  life  does 
not  fit  the  accepted  patterns,  these  books  are  a  constant  reproach.   In  con- 
trast. Lollipop  Power   is  writing  and  illustrating  books  which  emphasize  a 
wide  variety  of  choices  upon  which  young  children  may  build  their  images  of 
themselves  and  the  world. , .Most  of  the  children's  books  published  today  re- 
inforce the  social  expectations  of  our  society  by  encouraging  boys  to  be  in- 
dependent, prankish,  and  aggressive  and  girls  to  be  docile  and  fastidious... 
In  our  books  both  girls  and  boys  may  be  adventurous  and  independent,  emo- 
tional and  expressive.   Adults  of  both  sexes  may  work  to  support  a  family, 
and  share  responsibilities  in  the  home.   Children  find  love  and  joy,  as  well 
as  problems  to  solve  within  a  variety  of  social  settings  and  family  lifestyles." 

Lollipop  Power,    a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  corporation,  asks  for  help  as 
it  bravely  sets  out  on  this  urgently  needed  venture.   Contributions  to  help 
pay  production  costs;  information  about  distribution  channels,  inexpensive 
sources  of  paper  and  printing  supplies  and  services;  manuscripts,  illustra- 
tions, and  ideas  for  future  books;  publicity  and  moral  support  are  all  needed. 

Several  books  are  in  process,  and  one  has  already  been  printed,  but  none 
are  available  as  yet  for  purchase.   As  the  books  are  published,  they  will  be 
reviewed  in  this  column.   If  you  wish  to  be  notified  when  the  first  books 
are  ready  for  distribution,  write  to:   Lollipop  Power,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1171, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514;  or  P.O.  Box  207,  Ancaster,  Ontario,  Canada. 

— Melinda  Schroeder 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 
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The  oomplete  back  run  of  SYNERGY   (Dec  1967  through  Dec  1970)   is  being 


REPRINTED 


woy^' 


Volume  I   (1967-1969)   and  Volume  II  (1970)  are  $10  each  or  both  for  $18.50 
They  will  be  perfect  bound  and  aoalldble  mid-August 
--^    Order  from  SYNERGY,   San  Francisco  Public  Library,   Civic  Center,   SF,    94102 
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LIBRARIES  ? 

Yes  folks.  Libraries.  After  bibliographing  many  a  liberation  front 
in  the  last  two  years,  we  couldn't  help  but  feel  a  twinge  of  insurgency  our- 
selves  All  is  not  well  between  bookends,  up  against  the  stacks.  The  Free 
Public' Library  is  not  really  free,  as  all  of  us  know  who  have  been  confront- 
ed with  the  old  "books  or  butter"  question.  Public  libraries  live  off  taxes 
which  could  be  used  to  sustain  the  hungry,  cold,  and  sick.  If  libraries 
are  indeed  "The  People's  University,"  rather  than  the  ruling  minority  s 
mirror  perhaps  they  deserve  support. . .perhaps  not.  Switchboards,  co-op 
bookstores,  free  u's,  paperbacks,  cassettes  are  superseding  many  of  the  tra- 
ditional PL  functions.  The  needs  are  still  there:  the  need  for  infomation, 
diversion,  inspiration.  But  these  needs  are  changing  in  focus  as  times 
and  values  change,  and  public  libraries  must  respond  or  have  the  grace  to 
phase  out.  Management  of  knowledge  could  be  left  to  vested  interests,  to 
the  chapmen  of  commerce,  to  the  specialized  filing  experts  of  data  banks. 
But  who  would  care  about  coordinating  all  the  information  energy;  who  would 
be  "trustee  of  the  people's  right  to  know?"  We  hope  the  public  library  will 
be  around  to  help--even  if  it  means  getting  every  non- reader  his  non-book. 

After  all,  our  stores  are  simply  the  means   to  an  end,  an  energy  force 
to  encourage  freedom  and  beauty  and  joy.  Any  less  than  this,  and  public 
libraries  are  only  blind,  dead  institutions  taking  up  space  m  time.  The 
following  articles  are  offered  in  hopes  that  the  PL  can  overcome  a  lot  of 
hang-ups  and  hangers-on  and  become  what  it  might:  society's  most  accessible, 
independent  and  germane  mediascape. 


"  Tub  Giant  Hands  fPREAD  themselves  »ver  the  tcibbui 
Svatebs,  1-okuino  a  most  febfect  Ukiuqe." 

SYNERGY  (Summer  1971,  no.  33) 
is  a  bimonthly  publication  of  the  Bay  Area  Reference  Center. 
Smevgy   is  not  indexed  in  Libvary  Literature,   but  in  the  Alternative 
Press  Index.     It  is  free  to  libraries,  brought  to  you  by  a  grant  from  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Spirit  of  '  76 . 
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PEOPLE 


Women  People 


Joyce  Crooks  -  Foinnerly  Lj  cover 
girl  (Nov. 1968),  now  under  cover 
in  Vallejo  P.L. 


Joan  Dillon  -  Formerly  belaboured, 
now  the  bemused  Ms.  "Bread  &  Roses' 
of  SFPL's  General  Reference  Dept. 


Lois  Huish  -  Formerly 
fi   Systems  Analyst,  now 
f  Vallejo  P.L.  hewer  of 

wood  and  drawer  of 


water. 


Peggy  O'Donnell  -  Formerly 
of  the  L.A.  and  N.Y. 
Fashion/Library  world,  now 
leading  an  unzippered  exis 
tencB  as  chief  PR  BARC'er.V 


Joan  Goddard  -  Formerly  Southern 
Belle,  now  tinkling  away  in  sunny 
Santa  Clara  County  P.L. 


Men  People 


Judy  Hadley  -  Formerly  (?)  Portland 
State  Univ.  Library's  most  uppity 
library  asst. (not  to  be  confused 
with  asst.  librarian,  ahem!) 
Ms.  Hadley  also  edits  SYNCH  -  the 
staff  newsletter  with  a  ^ 


Melinda  Schroeder  -  Former  child  and  children's 
librarian  at  Brooklyn  P.L.   Now  Pied  Piper. 

Celeste  West  -  Formerly  editor  of  SYNERGY,  recently 
promoted  to  Assoc,  editor  in  charge  of  Blank  Spaces, 

Sue  Critchfield  -  Formerly  hard  working  SFPL  Art  Dept, 
librarian,  now  the  BARC  supervisor  in  charge  of 
Unanswered  Questions. 


Gil  McNamee  -  Asst.  Dir.  o: 
BARC,  and  now  organizing 
the  Librarians '*Glorious* 
Chautauqua*Roadshow*Media* 
Mobile  to  reach  the  un- 
reachable, speak  the  un- 
speakable, and  skrut  the 
unskrutable. 


OTHER 


STOP/ 
THEmNTJS 

KflXING 

.  ME '  / 


There  are  over  500  library  and  documentation  journals  currently  at 
large  and  multiplying  in  the  world.l  over  300  of  them  were  gamely  annotated 
by  Winckler  in  1967--descriptively ,  but  not  critically. 2   Therefore,  all 
the  annotations  sound  about  the  same;  one  can't  quite  separate  the  Tweedle- 
dee  from  the  Tweedledum.   Even  the  titles  look  so  despairingly  simxlar  that 
Bookbird   was  almost  refreshing,  as  was  the  candid  elitism  of  the  ALA  Public 
Library  Division's  Just  Between  Ourselves.      Bill  Katz  did  have  the  temerity 
to  critically  rate  42  library  periodicals. 3  There  were  only  13  above 
mediocre.  Sia  transit  gloria. 

I  think  a  generous  estimation  would  be  that  there  are,  in  this  coun- 
try, about  twenty  library  mags  worth  the  paper.   Eric  Moon,  previous  editor 
of  the  venerable  Lj/  is  kinder.   He  says  there  are  only  three  times  too 
many  American  library  periodicals.^  Thus,  every  jackass  article  can  be 
assured  an  outlet.  Almost  everything  Moon  rejected  in  nine  years  editor- 
ship was  published  in  another  journal.^  Meanwhile,  Library  Ltterature   is 
indexing  fewer  and  fewer  American  titles  1 7 

Why  is  it  that  we,  ourselves  on  the  front  lines  of  the  print  explo- 
sion, so  prodigiously  feed  the  beast?   The  heavy-footed  paragraphs  above 
provide  one  answer.   They  pad  a  perfectly  obvious  point:   WE  PRINT  TOO 
DAMN  MUCH,  with  a  supporting  cast  of  previous  commentary,  familiar  old 
props,  and  foreign  phrases.   Any  dog's  body  can  ferret  out  citations  from 
"the  literature."   Of  course,  some  are  more  dogged  than  others.   I,  for 
instance,  lost  all  my  footnotes  and  cannot  therefore  siabstantiate  anything 
I  have  just  said.   Luckily,  it  was  obvious.   For  the  foot  fetishists  out 
there,  in  lieu  of  my  own  carelessness,  may  I  recommend  the  January  1971 
Journal  of  Library  History    (p. 41) ,  with  an  article  which  boasts  (yes)  *- 
134  footnotes ! 

Alas,  this  sort  of  talk  is  NOT  cheap.   Simply  consider  the  trees 
which  perish  that  librarians  might  publish.  Or  consider  the  time  and  an- 
guish spent  writing  (and  reading)  those  articles  which  were  birthed  for 
cold  professional  aggrandizement,  rather  than  from  passion.   Pages  are 
expensive  and  time  priceless.   This  page  of  SYNERGY,  counting  material 
costs  and  salaries,  is  worth  about  4«.   If  you  are  only  getting  2«  worth, 
write  the  editor  (postage  due)  immediately,  and  tell  her  to  stop  wasting 
everyone's  time,  money,  and  trees.   Do  this  with  every  irrelevant  library 
publication  you  get.   Make  suggestions.   Tell  them  if  all  you  want  is  a 
good  reviewing  service,  what  regular  departments  you  need,  etc.   Give  them 
a  chance  to  change;  cancel  if  they  don't. 

Library  literature  has  been  a  drag  because  librarians  passively 
take  it.   Bitch,  baby.  Bitch!   Do  you  really  enjoy  the  finely  printed  old 
quarterly  your  state  library  association  puts  out,  or  do  you  simply  want 
a  current  newsletter  of  state  activity?  Do  you  find  Bowker  's   Bedmates, 
lively  as  they  are,  to  be  sb  full  of  advertising  they  should  be  free  to 


by  Celeste  West 


libraries  like  any  publishers'  catalogs?  Couldn't  the  Winsome  Library  Bul- 
letin  print  up  zonky  center  fold-outs  suitable  for  display?  Have  you  asked 
the  editor  of  American  Libaries   once,  just  once,  to  write  up  that  official 
part  stoned?   Couldn't  there  be  some  service  started  whereby  librarians 
could  get  reviews  of  the  Great  Unreviewed — those  60%+  of  all  books  published? 

If  all  editors  ignore  you,  and  the  plodders  plod  on,  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do .   Get  Kirkus ,  PW ,  and/or  Choice  reviews  to  cover  the  waterfront , 
read  deeply  in  your  subject  specialty,  open  your  eyes,  look  at  the  world. 
Wink.   And,  if  you  still  feel  the  need  of  a  library  journal,  then  start  one. 

That's  how  SYNERGY  came  about.   At  BARC,  we  found  that  all  too  often, 
our  card  catalog,  indexes,  and  selecting  tools  were  simply  rear-view  mir- 
rors.  We  needed  a  publication  which  discussed  current  issues,  movements, 
and  ideologies  currently,    and  provided  bibliographic  back-up.   San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  trend  mecca,  whether  it  be  communal  living,  campus  riots,  light 
shows,  Indian  power,  the  warehouse  movement,  food  conspiracies,  gay  libera- 
tion, independent  film  making...   You  name  it,  and  we've  got  it — but  not  at 
the  library  \inless  somebody  has  the  time  and  concern  to  pull  together  the 
elusive  printed  material.   For  example,  on  even  a  highly  topical,  persist- 
ent issue  such  as  Women's  Liberation,  the  library  sl\ainbered  along  xontil 
1970,  when  the  requisite  commercial  interest  was  generated  for  the  big  pub- 
lishers to  finally  get  on  the  bandwagon,   A  four  to  five  year  lag  in  this 
case!   Meanwhile,  there  had  been  whole  magazines,  newspapers,  small  and  rad- 
ical press  publications  covering  the  topic.   How  many  mad  housewives  lost 
the  old  "library  faith,"  etc.,  when  all  they  could  get  on  the  shelves  were 
happy  homebody  mags  and  Helen  Gurley  Brown?   I 'm  sure  the  same  type  of  li- 
brary lapse  was  repeated  for  many  other  movements  which  began  in  the  sixties. 

In  the  information  game,  timing  is  obviously  important.   Many  librar- 
ians realize  this,  and  would  like  to  order  say,  a  newspaper  on  Men's  Liber- 
ation, like  Brother    (1721  Grove  St.,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94709;  25<:/issue,  slid- 
ing subscription  rates.    Go  see  the  movie,  "Carnal  Knowledge,"  if  you  are 
hesitating) .   All  one  needs  in  this  case  is  a  consciousness-raising  nudge 
and  the  ordering  info.   That's  what  SYNERGY  tries  to  do. 

We  also  try  to  put  SYNERGY  together  as  synergistically  as  possible, 
so  the  resulting  publication  will  differ  from,  and  hopefully,  go  beyond 
solo  individual  efforts.   At  any  rate,  it's  more  f\in  to  see  what  "grows" 
out  of  shared  responsibility,  rather  than  is  hammered  out  by  isolated  com- 
mand.  The  whole  staff  decides  on  a  topic  by  reason  of  its  social  relevance 
and  uniqueness,  as  well  as  by  the  reference  questions  and  suggestions  we 
get.   The  topics  which  proved  truly  "relevant"  were  the  ones  we  researched, 
wrote  up,  and  which  actually  changed  us.   We've  just  begun  a  policy  of  re- 
volving editorship,  so  that  every  staff  member  can  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  magazine.   This  way,  responsibilities  and  hassles  can  also  be 
shared,  and  ego-tripping  kept  minimal.   However,  no  editor  can  really  bully 
the  writers  much,  because  none  of  us  volunteer  to  work  on  an  article  unless 
we  know  or  really  care  about  the  topic.   Nobody  is  drafted.   Since  almost 
all  writing  is  done  on  the  librarians'  free  time,  it  can't  be  just  a  duty 
thing.   Besides,  the  actual  craft  of  writing  is  still  a  hassle  for  most  of 
us,  so  we  have  to  give  a  damn  about  setting  it  down. 

What  keeps  us  going  is  the  overwhelming  response  to  SYNERGY.   We  can 
only  print  2000  copies/run  and  go  o.p.  in  a  month;  we  get  over  50  letters/ 
week.   This  is  not  because  SYNERGY  is  that  good.   It  is  amateurish  and  in- 
credibly lineven.   But  it  is  sought  out  because  there  is  a  huge  demand  for 
social  change  and  counter-culture  topics — treated  from  the  library  angle. 


Librarians  have  had  their  association  journals  on  "official"  super-struc- 
ture meanderings ,  their  magazines  of  technocrats '  tips ,  their  big  fat  mag- 
azines to  review  big  fat  publishers'  books — in  fact,  they  have  hundreds 
of  library  navel-gazing  magazines!   Yet,  many  librarians  care  more  about 
the  outside  world:   Who's  changing  it,  how  much,  and  why.   A  growing  num- 
ber do  not  want   to  be  "disinterested  merchants  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 
They  are  partisan,  mainly  for  the  "alternative  life  styles,"  which  don't 
give  a  damn  for  domination,  but  everything  for  cooperation  and  tolerance. 
These  are  the  ombudsmen   of  the  information  game  and  are  for  sharing  its 
wealth,  so  that  all  can  escape  the  draft,  build  a  dome,  grow  dope,  learn 
to  meditate,  hear  music*** just  think  what  a  Whole  Earth  Card  Catalog  would 
hold..  . 


These  are  details  on 
the  SFPL  card  f i le, 
done  by  a  Whole  Earth 
person.   Would  our 
holdings  reflected 
the  same  measure. 


Obviously  these  librarians  need  an  independent  journal  which  opts  for 
social  change,  describes  why  and  wherefore,  and  rounds  up  good,  little- 
known  resources  to  order.   Do  you  realize  no  library  mag  is  independent 
of  associations,  institutions,  or  publishing  interests?   SYNERGY  is  depend- 
ent on  the  bounty  of  a  Federal  grant  and  the  approval  of  S.F.  Public  Li- 
brary.  (SFPL  is  certainly  a  benevolent  master,  but  there  are  altercations; 
two  years  ago  it  could  not  allow  the  letters  LSD,  nor  at  present  allow 
SYNERGY  reprinted  at  cost  rather  than  profit.) 

It's  true:   Freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  only  to  those  who  own 
one.   Surely  someone  out  there,  into  cross-currents-hippie-yippie-skippie 
library  liberation  should  get  one!   It  doesn't  have  to  be  off-set  sophis- 
ticated, and  likewise  hugely  expensive.   Get  a  good  duplicator  (mimeo) 
like  Gestetner    ($650  used) ,  preferably  one  with  an  electronic  stencil  cut- 


ter  so  you  can  reproduce  line  drawings  and  solid  lettering,  but  that's 
another  $2000.   If  you  get  an  electric  typewriter,  it  will  cut  a  better 
stencil,  and  on  an  IBM  Seleotric   you  can  get  a  change  of  alphabets  like 
this  for  about  $20/alphabet.   For  banner  heads  and  captions,  buy  sheets 
of  pressure  sensitive  letters,  like  ^Lama  of  "Letraset"  (95<:  sheet)  . 


these 


Use  recyclable  paper  and  recyclable  pictures,   (Dick  Sutphen,  Studio,  Inc. 
Box  628,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85252,  publishes  books  of  funky  pictures, 
(2)  free.   Actually  most  drawings  are,  in  practice,  ©free  if  you  just  give 
credit.)   Create  new  patterns  of  seeing.   Remember  We  ALREADY  Print  Too 
Much,  so  don't  just  repackage  the  same.   Above  all,  take  your  mission 
more  seriously  than  you  take  yourself. 

A  fine  example  of  the  mighty  mimeo  medium  is  the  New  Jevsey  Librar- 
ians for  Social  Responsibility  Newsletter,    edited  by  Martha  Williams  at 
Princeton  Public  Library,  Princeton,  Nj  08540.   It  is  a  local  call  to 
arms,  a  current  awareness  bibliographic  guide — and  its  electronic  sten- 
cil illustrations  are  mighty  leading. . .Other  communications  among  (rather 
than  at)  librarians  are  the  national  SRRT  Newsletter ,   LIBRARIANS  TRIBE, 
Sipapu    (see  p. 27)  and  The  Liberated  Librarians'  Newsletter   (Mrs.  Linda 
Katz,  2200  Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway,  Apt.  E-1708,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19130)  .   Brian  Nielson,  a  library  school  student  at  State  University  of 
NY  at  Albany,  edits  a  good  student  newsletter,  LSAA  News.      Its  kind  of 
forum  could  be  used  anywhere  to  give  students  a  voice  and  identity,  and 
dead-head  curricula  would  perhaps  fall  to  the  power  of  the  pen.   The  Amer- 
ican Library  Society's  quarterly,  Conoerning  Libraries    (1411  Northside 
Blvd.,  Apt.  33,  South  Bend,  Ind.  46615,  $2.50/yr.)  edited  by  thirteen- 
year  old  John  Harlan  is  a  comer.   Another  print  potential  for  the  young- 
in-head  is  the  staff  newsletter.   These  can  be  trippy.   The  Newsletter 
of  the  Falls  Church  Public  Library    (Va.)  is  a  total  joy,  done  for  both 
staff  and  patrons.   Together.   How  many  public  libraries  really  feel  that 
way?  Synch,    from  Portland  State  University  Library  (Oregon) ,  seems  put 
together  by  Merry  Pranksters,  Tolkinds,  Fire  Brands,  and  assorted  god' 
nose  folk.   All  these  may  be  the  beginnings  of  an  alternative  library 
press  network.   Drop  in. 

If  not  now,  when? 


the  day  They  did 
"Memo  to  Members"  zonk. 


EVERYTHING  YOU 
WANTED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  SYSTEMS  • 


but  were  afraid  to  ask 


Library  literature  is  full  of  articles  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
library  which  refuses  to  brave  this  world  of  problems  all  alone,  and  joins 
A  Library  System.   The  phrases  "cooperation,"  "total  library  service," 
"free  interchange  of  materials,"  "cooperative  storage,"  flow  uninterrup- 
ted from  library  pens,  and  glowing  pictures  of  "living  happily  ever  after 
through  your  new  library  system"  are  painted  round  about.   For  this  larger- 
than-life  Day-Glo  picture,  see  practically  any  other  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  library  literature. 

But  what  really  goes  on  after  the  funds  have  been  applied  for  and 
obtained,  and  the  libraries  enter  into  their  new-found  cooperative  li- 
brary family,  all  dew-eyed  and  trusting  —  ready  to  experience  first- 
hand the  joys  of  interlibrary  loans,  centralized  cataloging,  and  age-level 
consultant  service?   Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  library  journals 
rarely  tell  you  (My  grim  examples  here  are  from  two  types  of  cooperative 
systems.   One  kind  of  system  consists  of  many  libraries  under  one  juris- 
diction, the  other  of  many  different  libraries  which  retain  their  auto- 
nomy.  There  is  a  third  type,  which  combines  libraries  of  different  types; 
I  don't  know  what  its  drawbacks  may  be). 

The  newly-created  system  hardly  ever  turns  out  as  efficient  as  it  was 
cracked  up  to  be.   Take  cataloging.   Centralized  cataloging  frequently 
turns  out  to  be  slow  cataloging.   Changes  in  staff  mean  changes  in  class- 
ification theories,  and  very  many  of  them  can  play  havoc  with  the  card 
catalogs  of  every  member  of  the  system.   It  is  a  real  pxiblic  relations 
problem  to  try  to  explain  to  a  patron  why  the  books  on  flying  saucers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  100 's,  200 's,  500 's,  and  600 's,  or  why  the  same  book 
is  found  in  two  different  numbers  in  the  library  scheme.   Errors  are  mag- 
nified by  the  number  of  outlets,  and  are  correspondingly  hard  to  correct, 
even  if  found.   And  there  is  rarely  enough  money  or  time  to  go  back  and 
do  thoroughgoing  revision  or  re-classification. 

Consultant  service  varies  from  excellent  to  useless.   If  there  is 
sufficient  time  given  to  well-planned  meetings  and  training  sessions,  it 
can  be  a  real  boost,  especially  to  a  small  library.   Similarly,  imagina- 
tive and  colorful  displays  and  publicity  releases  can  work  for  everyone's 
good.   But  poorly-done  ones  are  worse   than  none  at  all.   A  dull  theme  in 
a  summer  reading  program  that  every  library  is  required  to  use  can 
throttle  a  whole  summer,  not  to  mention  the  whole  staff.   And  injunctions 
against  related  events  planned  by  and  for  individual  libraries  can  ruin 
a  unique  program. 

The  tendency  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  talking  about  "my  library," 
"my  books,"  "my  patrons,"  is  dangerously  easy  to  acquire  for  librarians 
who  have  been  in  one  place  too  long.   One  solution  employed  by  systems  is 
to  transfer  the  librarian.   That  is  fine,  so  long  as  the  staffing  pat- 
tern doesn't  come  to  resemble  a  fast  game  of  checkers,  or  lanmusical  chairs. 


by  Lois  Huish 


Some  continuity  is  to  be  desired,  if  only  to  comfort  the  patron  who  likes 
to  see  a  familiar  face,  but  also  to  allow  sufficient  stability  to  develop 
a  meaningful  (relevant)  program  of  library  service  (see  how  easy  it  is  to 
fall  into  the  phraseology?) 

What  happens  if  the  professional  librarian  in  charge  of  a  library 
branch  is  constantly  changing?   The  non-professional  supporting  staff 
really  runs  the  branch.   The  supporting  staff  then  are  the  ones  who 
really  know  the  community,  who  recognize  and  can  help  the  patrons,  who 
linderstand  the  social  and  political  relationships  in  the  surrounding  area. 
There  can  be  a  rewarding  symbiosis  in  the  combination  of  a  new  branch 
librarian,  perhaps  young  and  full  of  worthwhile  ideas  to  try,  and  the 
experienced  supporting  staff  who  can  carry  on  the  steady  routines  and 
lend  their  advice  to  the  newcomer.   But  it  can  work  only  if  the  support- 
ing staff  is  valued  and  listened  to  and  if  the  changes  don't  come  so  fast 
that  the  staff  feel  like  a  training-ground. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  punitive  transfer. 
Librarians  who  rock  the  boat,  fail  to  learn  the  ropes,  or  antagonize  some- 
one higher  up,  may  find  themselves  transferred  with  little  notice  to 
another  branch  which  requires  them  to  commute  45  miles  twice  a  day.   Ei- 
ther professional  or  clerical  staff  may  find  themselves  transferred  into 
an  unacceptable  position  in  order  to  force  a  resignation  or  early  retire- 
ment.  While  this  may  happen  in  other  places  than  a  library  system,  a 
system  merely  has  an  easier  time  doing  it. 

A  system  places  a  high  priority  upon  conformity  in  routines,  regulat- 
ions, policies,  releases,  programs,  and  staffing  patterns.   This  can  be 
valuable  in  time-saving,  ease  of  communication,  and  flexibility  of  staf- 
fing —  but  it  can  also  put  the  individual  into  a  straitjacket  of  sameness, 
and  may  prevent  a  librarian  from  recognizing  and  filling  the  needs  of  his 
community,  which  are  just  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  town  over  the  hill. 
Systems  should  enforce  conformity  only  in  those  instances  where  it  helps 
instead  of  hampering,  and  remain  unafraid  to  let  the  individual  librarian 
use  some  initiative.   Too  many  systems  are  scared  right  into  repressive- 
ness by  the  very  idea. 


In  systems  where  there  are  different  jurisdictions  involved,  the  bonds 
are  frequently  looser.   Then  some  of  the  more  detailed  problems  never 
arise,  simply  because  each  member  library  has  more  autonomy.   The  relaxed 
system  may  be  better  off.   Unf ort\inately ,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for 
each  such  group  to  include  at  least  one  (sometimes  more)  empire-building 
administrator,  who  abuses  his  position  in  order  to  advance  the  glory  of 
himself  and/or  his  own  library.   He  may  use  tactics  of  bullying,  threats, 
manipulation,  or  anything  else  that  works  —  including  sulking. 


If  the  conclusions  of  a  research  project,  Interlibrary  Cooperation ^ 
done  by  Edwin  Olson  at  the  University  of  Maryland  are  correct,  the  typical 
co-op  director  sounds  more  like  a  total  loser  than  a  leader  (see  Library 
Journalj    5/1/71,  p.  1554).   The  study  profiled  the  typical  director  to  be 
"in  his  mid- for ties;  probably  male;  pleased  with  his  work  and  the  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  it  brings  him;  concerned  more  to  help  the  members  of  the 
cooperative  to  achieve  their  own  goals  rather  than  to  lead  the  whole  ag- 
gregate along  new  paths;  not  very  appreciative  of  'creative'  people  but 
valuing  highly  those  who  are  adaptable  and  easy  to  get  along  with;  and 
desirous  of  eventually  achieving  more  power  over  the  members  he  is  serving. 
But  he  may  also  be  highly  insecure;  a  good  24  percent  of  those  interviewed 
did  not  feel  sure  that  their  organization  would  survive.   Possibly  this 
pessimism  is  accounted  for  by  the  surprising  fact  that  in  a  full  20 
percent  of  the  co-ops  queried  there  had  been  the  experience  of  a  member 
seceding  from  the  organization,  sometimes  because  of  openly  voiced  dis- 
satisfaction with  services  rendered  by  the  co-op  staff. 

The  co-op  director,  Olson  suggests,  is  often  building  an  'empire'  — 
one  which  is  based  on  perpetuating  the  values  and  life-styles  of  the  mem- 
bers.  It  is  thus  a  conservative  force  rather  than  a  force  for  change. 
And  a  small  percentage  —  14  percent  —  seem  to  espouse  'cooperation'  as 
a  life  style  or  ideal.   Most  want  more  members  in  the  organization  they 
head,  but  few  are  eager  to  enter  into  cooperative  schemes  larger  than 
their  own. " 

Then  there  is  the  member  library  that  is  always  receiving  instead 
of  lending,  or  the  one  that  borrows  and  doesn't  return  the  materials  on 
time.   Or  the  one  that  doesn't  answer  teletype  questions.   And  the  head- 
quarters that  churn  out  virtually  incomprehensible  directives  that  usually 
turn  out  to  mean  very  little  even  when  laboriously  translated  into  basic 


English.   Or  the  library  that  asks  you  to  send  in  the  answer  to  a  compli- 
cated questionnaire  involving  checking  long  lists,  two  days  before  a  dead- 
line.  Or  that  wants  statistical  analyses  requiring  you  to  have  kept  track 
of  things  you  didn't,  because  no  one  ever  told  you  to. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  often  used  in  favor  of  systems  is  that 
they  enable  libraries  to  use  modern  technological  equipment.   This  is 
true,  but  at  some  point  one  must  ask  whether  it  is  really  worth  it.   Hav- 
ing many  machines  makes  for  possibly  quicker  reference  and  research  ser- 
vice, and  modern  reproduction  means  better  use  of  the  collections  in  the 
area.   However,  in  practice,  one  must  admit  that  the  majority  of  reference 


answers  are  not  required  to  arrive  so  quickly  that  a  combination  of 
telephone  and  delivery  service  or  postal  delivery  could  not  really  do  the 
job  as  well. 

Anyone  who  works  with  machines  will  agree  that  they  can  be  a  real 
bother.   Ask  any  librarian  who  has  to  try  to  figure  out  why  the  copying 
machine  paper  has  stuck,  again,  for  the  fourth  time  the  same  morning, 
with  a  couple  of  impatient  patrons  waiting  to  use  it.   The  more  we  rely 
on  machines,  the  more  we  are  frustrated  when  they  do  not  perform  as 
needed.   And  in  some  cases,  the  machine  is  too  complicated  or  expensive 
for  the  use  the  library  can  give  it,  as  in  the  case  of  libraries  less 
than  100  miles  apart  investing  in  telefacsimile. 

Age  level  consultants  who  give  no  service  may  be  preferable  to  those 
who  impose  their  own  peculiar,  unworkable  standards.   Consider  the  YA 
"expert"  who  insists  that  collections  make  room  for  insipid  novels  for 
girls  (read  sexist),  or  poorly-written  biographies  of  obscure  scientists. 
Meanwhile,  frequently  asked- for  books  which  present  some  problem  in  ex- 
plicit treatment,  or  contain  unpopular  political  views,  or  frank  language, 
are  held  up  for  as  long  as  a  year,  evidently  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
go  away . 

Or  look  at  the  system's  children's  librarian  who  censors  materials 
she  finds  personally  offensive.  It  doesn't  much  matter  which  ones,  the 
principle  is  the  same  whether  she  is  taking  out  L'lttle  Btaak  Sambo,  The 
Rabbit's  Wedding,  Sylvester,  or  the  Dr.  Belittle  series.  This  librarian 
is  akin  to  the  adult  services  librarian  who  decrees  special  handling  for 
popular  but  "shocking"  adult  titles,  such  as  shelving  them  in  some  place 
where  the  patrons  can't  easily  see  them. 

One  built-in  drawback  of  systems  is  clearly  their  size.   With  the 
multiplication  of  miles  and  the  proliferation  of  staffs,  it  is  harder  to 
know  each  other,  to  keep  in  touch,  to  learn  the  news  (and  the  gossip)  in 
order  to  work  things  out.   Little  problems  grow  into  big  ones  before 
they  can  be  identified,  much  less  solved.   Any  large  organization  has  this 
problem,  so  it  is  no  surprise  that  libraries  do.   What  IS  surprising  is 
that  people  who  supposedly  specialize  in  disseminating  information  have 
so  much  trouble  sometimes  in  getting  the  news  out  in  their  own  group. 

Leaving  out  the  obvious  excuses  of  insufficient  money,  time,  and 
staff,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  the  administration  really  gives  the 
same  importance  to  letting  the  staff  know  what  is  going  on  that  it  does 
to  other  priorities.   Channels  of  communication  are  more  clogged  the 
longer  they  get.   It  is  always  harder  to  communicate  from  below  to  above 
than  the  other  way,  and  in  a  large  system  where  channels  are  strictly 
observed,  some  items  of  information  simply  never  qet  through  to  where  they 
should. 


The  top-level  staff  may  communicate  to  each  other,  but  forget  to 
consult  the  lower  echelons.   Apparently  once  one  reaches  the  top,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  that  the  person  who  works  on  the  job  is  the  one  who  really 
knows  it.   Neglecting  this  aspect  of  communications  may  mean  that  the 
lower-level  workers  are  stuck  with  an  unworkable  routine  that  was  dreamed 
up  in  the  higher  offices,  but  simply  doesn't  work  in  practice.   Or  with  an 
inadequate  form  that  is  already  printed  in  hundreds  of  copies  before 
someone  notices  its  inadequacy  —  someone  who  really  has  to  work  with  the 
form. 

Channels  can  be  a  problem  in  other  ways.   Sometimes  reference  or 
research  questions  are  channeled  in  artificial  ways,  forcing  them  to 
travel  a  predestined  route  when  in  fact  they  could  go  more  directly. 
Perhaps  someone  ought  to  stop  and  think  about  trying  a  more  direct  ap- 
proach.  In  the  end  it  may  come  down  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
librarian  is  trusted  to  make  this  type  of  decision,  a  weighty  and  a 
revealing  question.   It  would  be  interesting  to  see  an  objective  study 
on  the  limits  of  size  an  organization  can  reach  before  the  optimum  is 
passed.   The  question  has  certainly  arisen  in  many  minds  by  now.   Obvious- 
ly, many  library  systems  are  already  out  of  bounds. 

Despite  all  the  above,  library  systems  have  their  uses.   For  the 
beginning  librarian,  working  in  a  large  system  can  provide  a  varied  and 
interesting  experience  as  well  as  some  practical  information  on  the  best 
way  to:   use  channels  (or  circumvent  them) ;  remain  an  individual  despite 
all  attempts  to  put  you  into  a  box;  tell  when  you  are  "in"  or  "out"; 
assess  how  much  grapevine  talk  one  can  safely  believe;  find  out  what  com- 
munity groups  can  do  to  help  and  to  harm  you;  and  many  more.   Whether  you 
wish  to  remain  in  the  system  past  that  first  educational  period  is  a  moot 
question. 

Study  the  system  carefully  to  see  whether  there  are  any  positions  to 
which  you  might  advance.   Do  you  have  to  wait  until  someone  retires  before 
you  can  have  a  chance?   Librarians  who  are  wedded  to  their  jobs  can  stay 
in  them  until  they  are  67  or  so.   Is  there  any  chance  for  individuality, 
flexibility,  giving  a  new  twist  to  a  program  or  a  new  direction  to  a 
position?  Or  are  even  the  dress  codes  strictly  and  sternly  enforced? 
Is  all  your  time  expected  to  be  devoted  to  the  library,  on  and  off  the 
job?   Or  are  you  encouraged  to  have  extra-curricular  interests,  with  the 
realization  that  even  a  too-well-rounded  librarian  is  better  than  a  flat 
one?  Does  the  scale  of  priorities  upon  which  the  system  is  run  put  human 
values  high?   Can  you  see  by  the  actions  of  the  library  whether  it  really 
believes  in  the  high  aims  it  espouses?   Does  it  put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is? 

Only  when  you  have  answered  these  questions  to  your  own  satisfaction 
will  you  be  able  to  decide  whether  you  really  want  to  stay  within  the 
system,  and  whether  it  will  be  worth  it  to  get  that  ten-year  (or  heaven 
help  us,  twenty-year)  pin. 


BARCS 
BITES 


The  Bay  Area  Reference  Center,  established  in  1967  by  an  LSCA  grant, 
has  received  a  good  share  of  acclaim  in  the  library  world,  and  a  librarian 
position  with  the  center  is  often  considered  enviable  and  rather  glamor- 
ous.  There  may  be  some  glamour — but  what  else?   A  glance  at  the  center's 
problem  areas  will  reassure  the  public  librarian  that,  indeed,  there  are 
no  glamorous  positions  in  her  profession. 

The  problem  areas  of  BARC  fall  into  two  groups:   problems  within  the 
institution  where  it  operates  and  problems  with  the  library  systems  it 
was  funded  to  serve.   Of  coiirse,  being  a  federal  project  automatically 
means  you're  off  to  a  bad  start.   Federal  projects  are  always  suspect  and 
often  with  good  reason.   Everyone  thinks  either  you're  spending  too  much, 
too  little,  or  shouldn't  be  spending  any   of  "their"  money. 

The  problems  that  arise  within  San  Francisco  Public  Library  come  from 
a  conflict  of  interests  in  service  and  from  the  effrontery  of  a  "rich" 
and  fancy  federal  project  being  plunked  down  in  the  usual  overworked  and 
understaffed  public  library.   The  BARC  librarian  uses  the  resources  and 
the  office  space  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  to  provide  back-up 
reference  service  to  over  one-hundred  public  libraries  who  belong  to  one 
of   nine  co-operative  library  systems  in  a  designated  area.   The  BARC 
reference  librarians  (6  1/2  of  them)  are  San  Francisco  city  employees  and 
are  answerable  to  the  SFPL  city  librarian.   However,  their  salaries, 
travel  expenses,  office  equipment,  etc.  are  paid  for  by  funds  of  the  fed- 
eral government — as  administered  through  City  Hall.   And  to  add  to  the 
confusion,  although  they  are  San  Francisco  employees,  their  chief  refer- 
ence allegiance  is  not  to  the  San  Francisco  resident  but  to  the  thousands 
of  residents  living  in  many  cities  scattered  throughout  the  Greater  Bay 
Area.   Naturally  this  situation  is  bound  to  create  difficulties.   Because 
the  Center  librarians  are  unencumbered  by  the  usual  P.L.  duties  (manning 
the  public  desk,  book  ordering,  etc.),  the  city  library  cannot  help  eye- 
ing them  for  those  special  duties  and  emergency  situations  that  appear. 
The  Center  librarians,  however,  feel  that  they  require  their  "freedom" 
to  keep  up  with  the  steady  pile  of  requests  flowing  in  from  other  cities. 
Not  helping  out  means  that  you're  sometimes  labelled  uncooperative,  whereas 
offering  your  seirvices  obviously  shows  that  you  don't  have  enough  to  do 
and  are  therefore  wasting  federal  money! 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  a  myriad  of  small  items  that  creates  a 
tenuous  relationship  between  the  BARC  and  SFPL  librarians.   Visualize 
your  reactions  to  these  common  occurrences :   A  SFPL  librarian  needs  a  cer- 
tain reference  book  to  answer  a  telephone  question  /  A  BARC  librarian  has 
the  book  in  her  office,  copying  pages  for  a  San  Jose  patron.   A  SFPL  libra- 
rian would  like  to  attend  an  out-of-town  workshop  but  cannot  due  to  lack 
of  time  and  funds  /  A  BARC  librarian  is  attending  because  she  has  both.- 
A  SFPL  librarian  would  like  more  time  to  satisfactorily  help  a  patron  re- 
search his  question  but  is  often  reduced  to  pointing  to  the  card  catalog  / 


by  Sue  Critchf  ield 


A  BARC  librarian,  unless  there  is  a  time  deadline,  can  research  the  request 
inside  and  out  of  the  library  until  an  answer  is  found.   And  after  40  hoxors/ 
week  dogged  service  to  the  public,  who  is  it  that  gets  the  publicity?? 
The  BARC  librarian,  of  course.   Consequently,  you  have  SFPL  librarians 
daily  aggravated  by  a  BARC  librarian  parading  his  freedom  and  money  under 
their  very  nose  and  feet. 

What  about  the  morale  of  the  BARC  staff?   It  is  very  strange  to  be 
a  San  Francisco  city  employee  and  not  directly  serve  the  San  Francisco 
public.   It  can  also  be  very  lonely.   BARC  librarians  are  actually  cities ' 
librarians,  serving  a  scattered  population  that  they  never  see.   Teletype 
machines  may  provide  fast  communication,  but  they  never  smile  and  thank 
you  for  answering  their  questions.   Thus  the  BARC  librarians  often  feel  like 
an  ostracized  group  who  turn  to  each  other  for  human  support. 

I  have  yet  to  discover  a  total  solution  for  these  kinds  of  problems , 
but  I  can  offer  one  suggestion  to  reference  centers  now  in  the  planning 
stages.   The  conflict  and  confusion  of  interests  between  our  two  camps 
might  possibly  lessen  if  the  Federal  funds  were  administered  directly  by  the 
State  Library,  rather  than  the  tangles  of  City  Hall.   If  the  BARC  librar- 
ians were  not  city  employees,  the  difference  in  duties  and. functions  be- 
tween BARC  and  SFPL  librarians  might  be  better  understood  and  accepted. 

The  largest  problem  area  between  the  reference  center  and  its  con- 
necting library  systems  is  that  old  boggle: communication.   Good  communi- 
cation is  the  essential  ingredient  in  making  cooperative  reference  serv- 
ice work.   A  subject  request  may  typically  originate  in  a  small  branch 
library,  be  forwarded  to  the  reference  center  of  that  particular  library 
system,  and  ultimately  be  teletyped  to  BARC.   One  is  reminded  of  that  old 
party  game  where  a  message  is  whispered  from  person  to  person  until  the 
last  person  repeats  a  message  that  in  no  way  resembles  the  original.   The 
discrepancies  are  amusing  at  a  party,  but  at  a  reference  center  the  laugh- 
ter sometimes  takes  on  a  hysterical  note!   A  classic  at  BARC  was  when 
writing  schools  turned  out  to  be  riding  schools . . • 


Row  On  Row  On 

With  Hope  In  Your  Heart. 


Correct  interpretation  of  the  question  is  the  key  to  successful  refer- 
ence work  and  is  often  the  most  difficult  part.   The  librarian  having  the 
most  responsible  role  in  reference  transactions  is  always  the  one  who 
actually  interviews  the  patron.   All  the  "high-level"  material  and  refer- 
ence expertise  further  along  the  line  is  to  no  avail  if  the  cleverly 
found  answer  does  not  really  supply  the  patron  with  what  he  actually  needs . 
The  sound  of  one  hand  clapping??   The  importance  of  the  initial  reference 
interview  cannot  be  stressed  enough.   Unless,  of  course,  you  are  of  that 
not-rare-enough  school  which  believes  if  a  patron  cannot  express  himself 
then  he  doesn't  deserve  an  answer.   This  librarian  must  learn  the  skill 
of  asking  the  right  questions  in  the  right  manner  of  each  individual 
inquirer,  in  order  to  extract  from  him  the  real  question.   The  more  a 
public  librarian  understands  the  variables  in  the  human  personality,  the 
more  patrons  will  be  satisfied.   A  patron  may  ask  for  the  address  cf  Acme 
Kitchenware  Co.  when  what  he  wants  is  the  address  of  any  company  that 
manufactures  kitchenware.   Or  in  reverse,  he  may  ask  for  a  list  of  com- 
panies manufacturing  kitchenware  when  what  he  wants  is  the  address  of 
Acme  Kitchenware  Co.   Questioning  a  patron  in  order  to  discover  his  needs 
is  often  considered  being  "nosey"  by  a  librarian,  when  in  fact  you  are 
doing  the  patron  a  disservice  by  keeping  silent.   Worse  yet,  some  librarians 
are  embarrassed  to  quiz  a  patron  because  they  are  afraid  it  might  show 
their  own  lack  of  knowledge.   Is  Fonteyn  supposed  to  be  a  Swiss  recipe, 
a  French  chateau,  or  a  ballerina? 

After  managing  to  ascertain  a  patron ' s  exact  needs ,  there  is  still 
a  second  crucial  part  of  the  interview  that  requires  further  intrusions. 
The  patron  often  has  a  wealth  of  bits  and  pieces  of  information  that  can 
provide  the  librarian  with  vital  clues  in  making  a  successful  and  speedier 
search  for  the  answer.   Not  being  a  professional  librarian  who  is  well 
aware  of  the  wide  variety  of  materials  and  the  often  difficult  paths  leading 
to  them,  the  patron  is  completely  unaware  that  his  bits  of  information 
may  be  of  any  use.   Sometimes  with  a  very  small  reference  collection,  a 
librarian  does  not  think  to  ask  for  further  clues  because  she  is  sure 
that  her  collection  could  never  contain  the  answer  to  so  complex  a  ques- 
tion.  However,  when  the  small  library  becomes  part  of  a  library  system 
and  can  therefore  pass  the  request  on  to  a  larger  collection  to  research, 
these  habits  have  to  change,   BARC's  greatest  frustration  is  having  to 
send  a  subject  request  back  to  the  originating  library  for  more  informat- 
ion.  The  originating  librarian  must  then  recontact  the  patron  who  will 
probably  be  more  annoyed  that  questions  are  being  asked  now  rather  than 
at  the  first  contact,  and  thus  the  time  of  three  people  has  been  needless- 
ly wasted. 

If  the  question  reaches  BARC  with  as  accurate  and  complete  information 
as  possible,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  communication  via  machines. 
BARC  is  connected  to  the  designated  reference  center  of  each  library 
system  by  a  TWX  machine,  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  piece  of  equip- 
ment for  speedy  and  accurate  transactions .   The  first  problem  with  machin- 
ery, however,  is  coercing  the  librarians  to  use  it.   Once  the  old  dog  is 
assured  of  the  simplicity  of  this  new  trick,  there  is  a  further  problem  of 
some  librarians  refusing  to  use  the  TWX  machine  because  this  is  "a  cleri- 
cal duty."  Thus,  a  rush  request  may  sit  for  an  hour  until  the  clerk  retxirns 
from  lunch  and  can  send  it!   The  worst  problem  with  machine  communication 
is  the  lack  of  direct  human  contact,  and  it  takes  extra  work  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency.   Even  though  the  sending  librarian  perfectly  well 
understands  the  patron's  question,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  precisely 


word  a  complex  question  so  that  another  librarian  receives  the  same  in- 
terpretation.  Consequently,  great  care  must  be  exercised  on  both  sides 
in  composing  questions  and  answers  that  are  perfectly  clear  when  trans- 
mitted over  a  TWX  machine.   Too  much  information  -  even  if  repetitive  - 
is  preferable  to  too  little.   If  not,  TWX  messages  will  be  constantly 
flying  back  and  forth  that  begin,  "Do  you  mean...?"  When  a  subject 
request  asks  for  information  on  Australian  shepherds,  does  this  mean  the 
dog  or  the  human??  Although  one  suspects  that  this  is  a  doggy  question, 
the  librarian  needs  more  than  a  hxinch  before  launching  on  a  reference 
search. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  in  precise  wording  of  messages,  there  is 
sometimes  the  subtle  problem  of  the  tone  projected  in  the  message.   On 
those  paranoid  or  "downer"  days,  it  is  easy  to  take  offense  at  the  word- 
ing of  some  messages,  even  when  no  offense  was  intended.   Of  course, 
there  are  those  times  when  the  offense  was  indeed  intended  and  your  sus- 
picions were  well  founded,  but  this  is  infrequent.   As  a  result,  BARC 
reference  librarians  can  be  often  heard  reading  their  messages  aloud  to 
each  other  to  be  sure  that  the  messages  make  sense  and  do  not  sound  too 
abrupt,  snide,  conceited,  etc.   Actually,  if  the  mail  were  speedier  or 
it  weren't  so  tricky  to  record  a  question  /  answer  accurately  via  the  tele- 
phone, the  TWX  would  not  be  as  essential.   The  cost  of  our  TWX  machine 
is  approximately  $120.00/mo.  flat  rental  charge,  plus  the  long-distance 
charge  of  each  call.   BARC  still  resorts  to  using  the  telephone,  when  an 
answer  is  considered  simply  too  complicated  to  trust  to  the  printed  word. 

Aside  from  the  TWX  machine,  BARC  is  also  connected  with  the  system 
reference  centers  by  an  even  fancier  machine  -  the  telefacsimile  machine. 
This  machine  somehow  manages  to  pick  up  the  print  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
transmits  it  through  the  telephone  wires,  and  has  it  end  up  as  print  on 
a  blank  piece  of  paper  at  the  receiving  end... all  in  six  minutes  of  time 
per  page.   For  example,  a  patron  who  needs  an  object  in  a  photograph 
identified,  can  have  her  system  librarian  put  the  actual  photograph  into 
the  telefacsimile  machine  and  an  exact  reproduction  will  be  received  by 
the  machine  at  BARC.   After  experimenting  with  three  different  brands  of 
telefacsimile  equipment,  BARC  is  still  attempting  to  ascertain  if  the 
expense  of  the  machine  (the  Graphic  Science   machine  we  currently  use  is 
$70.00/mo.  rental  plus  long-distance  calls)  does  not  outweigh  its  useful- 
ness.  It  is  worth  the  expense  if  the  reference  center  often  receives 
urgent  requests  that  require  an  immediate  answer  longer  than  can  be  trans- 
mitted on  the  TWX  machine ,  but  short  enough  to  be  worth  the  time  of  one 
person  operating  the  machine  at  each  end.   A  10  page  magazine  article 
would  take  an  hour  to  transmit,  which  means  a  one  hour  long-distance 
charge  plus  an  hour  of  two  people's  wages. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  equipment  used  for  communication,  cooper- 
ative reference  work  will  not  function  smoothly  unless  the  participating 
librarians  take  the  time  to  meet  together  on  a  regular  basis.   Problems, 
misgivings,  confusions,  can  quickly  accrue  until  even  a  group  meeting  at 
the  local  bar  will  not  alleviate  the  damage.   Simply  being  reassured 
with  one's  very  eyes  that  there  is  a  breathing  being  at  the  other  end  of 
the  machine  can  do  wonders  for  better  cooperation.   Only  by  regular  live 
exchanges  between  all  the  working  reference  staff  (not  the  administrators) 
can  one  understand  and  be  reminded  of  the  frustration  on  each  side.   The 
BARC  librarian  needs  reminding  of  the  frustrations  that  come  with  patron/ 
librarian  confrontation.   The  systems  librarian  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
frustrations  that  come  from  a  TWX  message/librarian  confrontation. 


The  morale  of  the  BARC  reference  staff  occasionally  falters  due  to  the 
type  of  questions  received.   BARC  is  set  up  to  be  a  "high  level"  center 
who  only  receives  the  subject  requests  that  cannot  be  answered  by  the 
solid  but  smaller  reference  collections  of  the  system  libraries.   By  the 
time  the  question  filters  through  to  BARC,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
locate  an  answer  due  to  either  faulty  information  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tron or  because  the  information  is  not  -  and  may  never  be  -  in  print. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  ascertain  the  total  cat  population  in  Europe?   It 
is  easy  to  fall  into  a  reference  funk  after  working  on  a  series  of  this 
type  of  question.   As  well,  a  solid  number  of  the  questions  tend  to  fall 
into  certain  subject  areas.   A  librarian  may  find  that  the  reference 
search  becomes  boring  after  repeatedly  working  in  the  same  subject  area  - 
particularly  if  that  area  is  not  one's  personal  interest  (for  a  break- 
down and  examples  of  the  types  of  questions  BARC  has  received  in  the 
last  three  months,  see  p.40) .   On  the  other  hand,  the  morale  of  the  systems' 
librarians  can  falter  when  they  don't  get  the  opportunity  and  satisfaction 
to  complete  their  patron's  question,  but  must  abandon  some  of  them  to 
BARC. 


One  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  center  has  been  ascertaining  how 
much  time  should  be  spent  on  an  individual  request.   BARC  has  remained 
functional  because  it  has  worked  at  remaining  as  flexible  as  possible  in 
allowing  operations  to  change.   However,  some  basic  guidelines  have  been 
set  down  which  list  the  subject  areas  that  BARC  does  not  feel  qualified 
to  handle  (e.g.  certain  medical  and  legal  areas) ,  but  as  yet  we  do  not 
have  any  fixed  rules  as  to  how  much  time  should  be  spent  on  research  and 
at  what  exact  point  the  Center  should  pass  pursuit  of  an  answer  back  to 
the  patron.   With  the  steady  increase  in  questions  received,  it  may  be 
mandatory  to  set  rules  in  the  near  futxire. 

Perhaps  BARC's  most  frustrating  problem  is  the  system  librarian  who 
refuses  to  send  any  questions  to  the  Center  because  if  she  cannot  find 
the  answer  then,  by  God,  no  one  else  is  allowed  to.   What  does  one  do  when 
a  system  librarian  will  not  send  any  questions  to  the  center  because  she's 
afraid  the  BARC  librarian  will  find  the  answer  in  an  obvious  source  that 
she  should  have  checked  -  thus  making  her  look  incompetent?  What  about 
the  poor  patron?   It  is  so  crucial  that  if  a  librarian  is  truly  concerned 
with  public  service,  she  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  leave  her  egocen- 
tricity  at  home  during  work  hours.   A  simple  truth  is  applicable  here: 
there  is  no  end  to  the  amount  of  good  hxoman  beings  could  do  -  if  they  did 
not  care  who  got  the  credit. 


Even  if  the  obvious  difficulties  outside  and  within  the  institution 
where  the  Center  operates  were  eradicated,  there  is  a  pervasive,  insidious 
problem  that  may  in  the  end  bring  the  Center  down.   The  success  of  the 
Center  ultimately  rests  upon  the  continued  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the 
public  librarian  to  her  job.   Unfortunately,  there  are  many  public  librar- 
ians who  lack  respect  for  their  own  profession  and  for  the  people  they 
supposedly  serve.   The  public  library  could  be  the  most  vital  building 
in  a  community  and  is  the  logical  focal  point  for  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing information  to  satisfy  the  many  needs  of  the  total  commxinity 
population.   The  librarian  is  bogged  down  with  clerical  tasks  instead  of 
spending  more  time  teaching  patrons  the  use  of  library  tools,  visiting 
community  groups  to  ascertain  their  wants,  vitalizing  programs,  and 
searching  out  material  in  local  bookshops  that  never  gets  reviewed  in  the 
standard  media. 

As  well  as  being  an  information  gatherer,  a  public  librarian  is 
often  required  to  be  a  social  worker,  amateur  psychiatrist,  mother  (or 
father  as  the  case  may  be),  policeman,  sleuth,  and  sometimes  a  patron's 
only  friend.   If  this  multiplicity  of  roles  and  potential  duties  were 
realized,  public  librarianship  could  be  a  crucial  profession  in  society. 
As  it  is,  many  public  librarians  are  not  allowed  to  fulfill  this  role 
by  their  administrators  (rise  up,  workers!),  or  they  are  simply  not 
qualified.   Until  public  librarians  gain  respect  for  their  profession, 
all  the  books,  new  buildings,  and  fancy  machinery  is  of  little  use.   Un- 
til then,  cooperation  will  always  be  a  sometimes  thing. 

The  road  to  salvation  starts  with  pxiblic  librarians  being  able  to 
sit  down  together  and  discuss  the  real  problems .   Those  librarians  truly 
concerned  with  public  service  want  to  confront  problem  areas  so  that  the 
public  will  be  better  served.   Those  who  are  not  concerned  with  public 
service  should  be  seeking  a  different  profession,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd.   I  am  always  horrified  to  hear  another  librarian  or  administrator 
advise  me  not  to  talk  about  problems  directly  because  they  might  "rock 
the  boat."   I  want  to  shout:   "Who  owns  this  boat?"   It  is  the  people ' s 
boat,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  responsible  for  sinking  it. 
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TRIALS  OF  A  PAEA- 
PROFESSIONAL 


•BONNf  OF   ALL  'WORK 


It  looks  like  a  fortress,  but  the  sign  on  the  Roman  brick  wall  reads 
"Library."   Students  flood  through  the  turnstiles  to  each  of  the  university 
departmental  libraries  which  are  staffed  by  a  hierarchy  of  professionals, 
p*a*r*a*professionals  and  student  assistants.   All  together,  but  not  so 
together...  All  equally  responsible  for  public  service  at  different  parts 
of  the  day;  all  unequal  in  most  other  respects. 

What  is  it  like  to  enter  into  this  blobocracy,*  this  bulging  bureau- 
cracy as  paraprof essionals?  We  are  at  first  politely  accepted  and  then 
quickly  ingested  making  all  chance  for  creativity  and  sponteneity  extremely 
difficult. 

We  are  expected  to  become  invisible  and  to  do  our  jobs  without 
complaint  or  question.   It  will  go  better  for  us  if  we  do,  for  very  few  of 
the  "professionals"  are  interested  in  the  initiation  of  new  ideas,  and  sug- 
gestions are  often  passed  off  with  a  comment  that  that's  not  what  we  are 
here  for.   Or  they  may  say  that  the  proposal  is  simply  idealistic.   (Some- 
how the  term  "idealistic"  has  taken  on  the  very  odious  connotation  of 
wild,  irresponsible  abandon  and  even  sounds  like  a  dirty  word.)   The  best 
thing  for  one's  sanity  then  is  to  remain  silent  and  to  take  whatever  money 
is  left  after  taxes  and  retirement — and  run. 

Whatever  coxirse  is  taken,  certain  emotional  responses  are  nevertheless 
envoked  among  us,  such  as:  anger,  outrage,  resentment,  hostility,  frustrat- 
ion, anxiety  and  hopelessness.   The  disease  of  pessimism  is  rampant,  yet  iron- 
ically out  of  place  in  a  supposedly  organized  source  of  learning  such 
as  a  library.   Library  assistants,  as  paraprof essionals  were  once  called 
before  the  Greek  prefix  became  fashionable ,  are  in  a  terrible  kind  of  middle 
groiand.   We  thus  begin  to  take  on  schizoid  tendencies,  being  caught  be- 
tween the  strict  definitions  of  our  professional  duties  and  our  sympathy 
for  the  students  we  are  to  commandeer.   Library  assistants  are  asked  to 
make  decisions  of  a  professional  nature  and  receive  neither  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  public  service  nor  a  voice 
in  the  policies  which  govern  the  areas  of  their  responsibilities.   All 
this  with  few  words  of  encouragement.   Oh  yes,  occasionally  someone  will 
remark:   "What  would  we  ever  do  without  the  paraprof essionals?"   (speaking 
as  if  there  were  no  one  in  the  room.)   What  would  they  do  indeed,  for  the 
truth  is  that  these  personnel  are  absolutely  indispensible.   There  will 
never  be  any  budget  allotment  large  enough  to  replace  them  with  professional 
librarians.   And  as  no  librarian  worthy  of  that  title  would  ever  touch  a 
typewriter  with  any  frequency,  the  ever-inundating  mounds  of  paperwork 
must  make  their  circular  course  through  the  hands  of  the  minions. 


*  A  blobocracy  is  a  system  wherein  foreign  bodies  are  caustically  digested 
and  diffused  long  before  they  have  a  chance  to  become  effective  or  to  make 
waves.   See  "The  Blobocracy  Blight,"  Albert  Shapero,  Innovation,   May  1971. 
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Paperwork  and  public  service  without  much  remuneration  or  recognition 
is  the  trip.  We  are  expected  to  find  solace  in  the  self -recognition  of  a 
job  well  done.   Now,  one  may  know  whether  or  not  he  is  doing  his  job  up 
to  the  expectation  of  his  job  description,  but  unless  he  is  given  an 
occasional  word  of  encouragement,  morale  may  pliommet,  thus  causing  the 
onset  of  Parkinson's  Law.   Certainly,  the  idea  of  a  self-regulating, 
self-evaluating  kind  of  employee  situation  is  wanted,  but  this  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  when  the  only  comments  made  about  the  quality  of 
work  being  produced  are  forthcoming  when  an  error  has  been  made . 

That  a  definite  pecking  order  exists  is  witnessed  by  the  manner  in 
which  student  assistants  are  handled.   These  employees  are  really  invis- 
ible, from  the  very  beginning  of  their  employment.   Their  status  has 
always  been  sketchily  defined,  owing  it  is  said,  to  their  transient 
nature.   One  might  well  look  into  the  reasons  for  this  transiency  other 
than  for  those  of  graduation  and  transfers .   One  would  think  that  the 
purpose  of  a  university  and  all  its  facilities  would  be  to  exist  in  order 
to  serve  the  students  and  that  to  withhold  from  them  what  is  rightfully 
theirs,  namely  visibility,  is  in  error. 

Up  until  a  year  ago,  students  were  salaried  far  below  the  federal 
wage  scale.   When  budget  cuts  are  necessary,  the  first  economizing  measure 
is  usually  that  of  shortening  student  hours.   Student  employees  are  caught 
between  forces  of  federal  work/study  regulations ,  plus  the  library  budget 
pay  restrictions  and  the  demands  of  the  civil  service  paraprofessionals 
and  professional  staff.   Some  say  that  the  students  have  an  easy  job  of 
it.   But  who  could  put  up  with  a  job  for  very  long  that  consists  of  te- 
dious shelving,  the  reading  of  the  collection,  filing,  typing  and  taking 
charge  of  the  reference  desks  four  to  five  hours  daily?   There  is  no 
question  of  their  absolute  necessity,  but  they  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  being  granted  a  great  favor.   The  students  are  also  conveniently 
blamed  for  everyone  else's  mistakes.   This  is  easy  to  do  because  they 
are  often  inadequately  trained  in  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  can  pro- 
vide handy  scapegoats  for  others '  frustrations  and  inadequacies . 

The  library  in  general  suffers  from  "The  Communication  Thing."   This 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  talked  to  death  without  anything  ever  being 
done  about  it.   It  is  another  irony  that  the  library  should  do  its  best 
to  withhold  information  from  its  employees,  especially  when  policies  are 
likely  to  change  at  a  moment's  notice  and  to  expect  these  "nuances"  to 
be  picked  up  at  coffee  breaks  or  on  the  underground  wireless.   (One's 
coffee  breaks  would  be  presumed  to  be  one's  own  in  any  case.)   This  is 
partly  due  to  the  lack  of  an  organized  meeting  for  all  strata  of  employees. 
Of  course  the  professional  staff  have  their  weekly  meetings  from  whence 
all  bits  of  information  may  or  may  not  flow.    But  there  is  no  provision 
for  others  to  share  infoinnation  except  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 
Occasional  meetings  on  all  staff  levels  would  be  valuable  if  only  on  a 
comparative  basis.   As  it  now  stands,  none  of  the  departmental  libraries 
have  any  idea  as  to  how  the  floor  above  them  or  below  them  is  operated. 
Thus,  constant  idle  speculations  are  made  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  a 
particular  floor  is  producing  on  the  basis  of  very  little  evidence. 

After  this  rather  negative  critique,  it  might  be  asked  why  stay  in 
such  a  curiously  frustrating  atmosphere?  Many  people  stay  (although  the 
paraprofessional  turnover  rate  is  not  all  that  low)  because  they  simply 
need  the  money  and  because  the  matter  of  job  security  is  usually  settled 
after  a  six-month  probation  period.   Others  stay  because  they  sincerely 
believe  that  conditions  could  be  better  and  that  the  more  than  one-third 


of  their  lives  spent  in  paid  employment  can  be  more  rewarding.   Beside 
that,  library  work,  in  itself  is  vital  and  dealing  with  the  public  can 
be  a  crazy,  f\inny,  detective-story  trip.   Leaving  the  library  is  like 
leaving  this  country  simply  because  you  disagree  with  a  few  things  that 
are  wrong  with  it,  instead  of  staying  and  trying  to  make  changes. 

The  question  has  also  been  put  that  if  one  wants  a  real  voice  in  li- 
brary affairs ,  why  not  get  a  library  degree  and  then  become  a  really 
acceptable  part  of  academia?   But  should  a  paraprofessional  have  to 
change  his  status  to  professional  in  order  to  relieve  his  frustration?   One 
should  be  able  to  be  what  he  is  at  the  time  to  achieve  satisfaction  and 
when  the  time  comes  to  do  otherwise,  a  change  can  be  made.   Can  there  really 
be  any  guarantee  that  things  would  be  different  with  a  different  title,  as 
some  problems  touch  all  staff  members?  Wouldn't  it  be  merely  running  away 
from  one  set  of  problems  to  another?   People  I  know  who  have  left  this 
scene  in  order  to  found  a  more  ideologically  and  emotionally  meaningful 
library  at  the  core  of  community  life  (an  almost- free,  grass-roots  li- 
brary employing  all  the  available  media,  tapes,  television,  talking  and 
the  written  word — preferably  unpublished)  are  having  an  equally  difficult 
time  funding  the  project  and  integrating  a  number  of  divergent  philosophies. 

There  aren't  any  guaranteed  remedies  to  relieve  any  of  these  condit- 
ions, but  some  suggestions  might  be  made  in  order  to  make  working  as  a 
paraprofessional  more  satisfactory.   One  proposal  is  for  one  set  of  rules 
that  are  recognized  by  every  staff  member.   When  a  regulation  is  set  down 
and  then  flagrantly  ignored  by  one's  superiors,  the  undermining  of  that 
organization's  authority  has  begiin.   No  one  has  the  right  to  lay  down 
laws  and  then  break  them.   Either  the  law  must  be  lifted,  or  the  legis- 
lator, in  order  to  keep  the  respect  of  the  governed,  must  respect  his  own 
rules. 


Library  administrators  must  accept  the  responsibilities  of  management. 
Just  being  a  librarian  in  a  library  is  not  enough  to  give  one  an  automatic 
set  of  credentials  with  which  to  deal  with  management  problems.   Compli- 
cations in  an  organization  must  be  met  squarely  in  terms  of  one's  role  as 
manager  and  not  only  as  librarian. 

Civil  service  paraprofessionals  have  begxin  to  realize  their  sizeable 
group  pressure  strength  and  should  begin  to  exert  that  pressure  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  without  being  afraid  of  it.   Here,  we  have  recently 
learned  that  among  formidable  opponents  are  the  state  legislature  and 
the  university  administration.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  civil  ser- 
vant to  make  sure  that  he  is  adequately  represented  at  the  state  level 
and  to  demand  a  voice  in  university  affairs.   University  civil  servants  are 
trapped  in  a  nether  world  between  faculty  and  students  and  are,  at  present, 
merely  8-to-5  on-lookers . 


It's  time  for  the  entire  library  to  take  a  look  at  where  it's  going  as 
well  as  where  it's  been.   Will  the  library  be  more,  or  less  accomodating 
to  undergraduate  students?   Is  there  any  chance  that  the  library  could 
become  the  vital  cultural  center  of  the  campus,  or  will  it  remain  an  iso- 
lated study  area?   Surely,  the  questions  of  goals  might  be  decided  as  a 
joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  entire  staff.   This  effort  might  even  pro- 
duce a  more  important  side-effect  :  unity.   As  it  now  stands,  disunity  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  this  organization.   Librarians  are 
convinced  that  no  other  stratum  could  possibly  share  the  same  interests. 
Civil  service  personnel  are  highly  suspicious  of  the  professional  staff, 
accusing  them  of  elitism.   Student  assistants  are  sure  that  everyone 
thinks  they  are  cretins.   Here,  an  attempt  at  a  staff  association  has  been 
started,  but  without  much  success.   The  pxoblication  of  a  staff  newsletter 
has  been  received  with  mixed  reviews.   It  would  seem  that  until  each  group 
is  willing  to  drop  some  of  its  defenses  and  stereotypes  and  really  decide 
it's  time  to  work  for  changes  in  the  interests  of  all,  not  much  will  be 
accomplished  in  this  area. 

Probably  none  of  this  might  have  been  so  apparent  or  important  if  one 
could  keep  sharpened  the  very  most  important  piece  of  equipment  for  a  para- 
professional  position — a  keen  sense  of  the  absurd. 
Alas,  there's  not  a  spare  moment  to  hone. 
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UNITE ! 


Librarians'  unions  are  a  reality. 

An  old-fashioned  literature  search  shows  a  geometric  progression  in 
the  number  of  articles  in  the  profession's  journals  that  deal  with  the 
librarian  as  a  member  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  librarians  are  following  the  lead  of  teachers  and  nurses  in  de- 
manding recognition . 

The  term,  "Public  Servant,"  or,  "Service  Profession,"  has  been  a  noose 
around  the  necks  of  nxirses,  teachers,  and  librarians.   It  has  meant  quite 
simply  that  we  were  to  work  around  the  clock  out  of  a  peculiar  compulsion 
to  serve  and  to  suffer .   It  has  never  meant  that  we  were  shown  a  special 
respect,  a  sense  of  consideration,  or  a  sense  of  compassion  because  we 
did  serve. 

Our  profession  is  similar  to  others  in  that  all  of  us  have  the  same 
academic  qualifications.   The  administrative  staff  of  public  libraries 
has  its  share  of  masters  degrees,  and  more   or  less  experience  than  the 
librarians  it  administrates.   In  other  professions,  members  of  the  profess- 
ion participate  in  the  management  of  the  operation.   The  selection  of  a 
department  head  at  the  will  of  his  peers  is  a  respected  university  tra- 
dition.  Even  our  public  schools,  with  their  limited  function,  have  full 
faculty  meetings  to  discuss  and  plan  curriculum,  program  and  management 
for  the  school.   The  chief  surgeon  holds  staff  meetings  with  all  the 
doctors,  not  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  but  to  discuss  with  them  what  they 
all  shall  do. 

Participatory  management  is  a  favorite  term  of  the  moment  in  the  li- 
brary world.   It  gets  a  lot  of  lip  service,  but  it  is  seldom  actually 
used,  perhaps  because  our  management  experience  is  so  limited.   This  kind 
of  management  is  an  old  and  trusted  industrial  technique.   It  is  designed 
to  get  the  fullest  participation  from  the  workers,  and, therefore   the 
greatest  production. 

Participatory  management  is  not  a  suggestion  box.   Neither  is  it  en- 
counter groups,  nor  yet  buzz  sessions.   These  devices  are  used  in  librar- 
ies to  keep  working  librarians  from  the  boiling  point.   There  is  a  simple 
yes  or  no  answer,  a  little  more  buzz,  but  never,  under  any  circumstance, 
is  there  give  and  take  discussion,  a  plan  developed  out  of  what  has  been 
said.   The  library  profession  will  fail  (perhaps  it  already  has)  to  de- 
velop competent  library  administrators  unless  librarians  begin  early  in 
their  careers  to  share  in  the  making  of  important  decisions.   Participa- 
tory management  means  just  that.   The  workers  initiate  action.   They  help 
run  the  plant.   They  make  decisions,  logically,  because  they  do  the  work. 

A  library  administration,  not  frightened  by  the  spectre  of  the  union, 
can  use  this  highly  organized,  highly  motivated  group  to  build  the  library, 
This  means  listening  and  reacting  to  proposals.   It  means  acceptance  of 
all  librarians  as  colleagues. 

Many  library  administrators,  however,  tend  to  follow  the  mythical 
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belief  that  they  are  management  and  the  working  librarians  are  labor. 
This  ridiculous  position  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  operating  budget  comes  from  the  same  source;  we  are  all  on  the 
same  payroll,  and  all  of  us  are  finally  responsible  to  the  same  elected 
official  and  even  he  is  not  the  boss.   No  matter  how  hard  you  look,  or 
how  talented  you  are  at  rationalization,  there  is  no  profit,  no  loss,  no 
management,  no  labor.   It  is  just  us  folks,  here  at  the  public  library. 

A  librarians'  union  makes  participatory  management  a  reality.   It 
guarantees  dialog  with  the  library  administration.   It  guarantees  action. 
No  longer  does  the  fact  that  the  library  administration  is  too  timid,  or 
actually  unable  to  solve  a  problem,  mean  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved. 
The  union  is  not  handicapped  by  the  administration ' s  obligation  to  a  gov- 
erning body  and  can  act  effectively  in  its  own  interests  as  well  as  in 
the  library's  interests. 

The  rapid  increase  in  librarians '  unions  is  evidence  that  librarians ' 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  are  not  acceptable. 

Major  concerns  of  these  unions  center  around  the  quality  of  the  li- 
brary program,  the  library's  goals,  the  library's  services.   Working  at 
a  local  level,  intimately  concerned  with  these  practical  problems,  union 
members  become  personally  involved  with  the  solutions.   They  are  better 
able  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these  solutions. 

Working  conditions  take  precedent  at  union  meetings.   Within  the 
framework  of  working  conditions,  we  see  the  entire  library  program.   Our 
work  makes  the  program.   The  plan  effects  the  quality  of  the  work.   To 
this  end,  librarians'  unions  are  negotiating  contracts  or  memoranda  of 
agreement  that  will  actually  spell  out  how  participatory  management  shall 
be  implemented. 

Ultimately,  all  administrative  personnel  should  be  selected  after 
conferring  with  the  union.   It  is  footling  in  the  extreme  to  appoint  an 
administrative  staff  that  is  not  respected  by  the  working  staff.   Perhaps 
we  shall  see  the  selection  of  administrative  staff  by  their  peers  in  the 
profession,  just  as  the  universities  have  done  for  these  many  centuries. 

The  American  Library  Association   and  similar  organizations, fail  not 
only  because  they  do  not  have  the  interests  of  individual  librarians  at 
heart,  but  because  they  have  never  developed  the  machinery  to  understand 
specific  problems  in  individual  libraries:   They  deal  in  abstractions.  A 
librarians '  union  works  to  improve  and  protect  the  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual librarian,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  growth  of 
unions  in  libraries.   The  union  fxinctions  outside  the  management  hier- 
archy.  It  is  not  handicapped  by  proper  channels.   It  makes  no  difference 
to  us  who  is  staff  and  who  is  line.   Discussion  within  the  union  is  open 
to  all  members.   There  are  no  formalities  to  inhibit  creative  thinking. 

The  union  can  work  well  with  administration,  but  it  can  never  be  its 
right  arm.   Only  if  the  union  maintains  its  independence  and  its  integrity 
will  it  continue  to  be  effective  in  improving  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  for  librarians  and  in  building  the  library  itself. 
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A  year  ago,  George  Hertz  of  Richmond,  California  attended  the  annual 
ALA  conference.   He  was  utterly  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  ALA  could  not 
manage  to  pass  an  anti-VietNam  resolution,  but  utterly  elated  by  his  con- 
tact with  SRRT  representatives,  recently  affiliated  with  ALA  as  a  Round 
Table.   He  returned  to  the  Bay  Area  determined  to  form  an  action-oriented 
SRRT,  centered  around  issues,  the  VietNam  War  first  of  all.   The  response 
to  his  few  letters  and  the  grapevine  notice  that  a  new  SRRT  was  forming, 
brought  an  incredible  response;  almost  seventy  people  attended  the  first 
meeting  in  Berkeley,  in  July  of  1970.   Those  present  were  drawn  from 
many  different  types  of  libraries  from  San  Jose  to  Sacramento,  a  road 
distance  of  119  miles.   While  public  librarians  were  most  heavily  repre- 
sented, the  librarians  present  were  not,  by  any  means,  all  under  30,  or 
even  near  it.   This  pattern  has  remained  much  the  same;  while  public  li- 
brarians predominate,  one  finds  all  ages  present  at  both  the  general  and 
task  force  meetings,  and  wide  geographic  areas  are  represented. 

From  the  beginning,  the  unanimity  of  the  group  was  astounding.   The 
resolution  on  the  VietNam  War,  for  instance,  had  not  one  dissenting  vote. 
In  retrospect,  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  priorities  of  the  groups  emerge 
at  the  first  meeting.   These  were:   1)  support  all  efforts  to  end  the  war; 
2)  support  all  attacked  on  intellectual  freedom  issues;  3)  agitate  for 
better  working  conditions  for  all  library  employees,  especially  efforts 
to  end  racism  in  all  aspects  of  library  work;  4)  work  for  reform  of  the 
existing  organizations,  wherever  it  seemed  feasible;  and  5)  explore  all 
activities  and  methods,  however  impractical  at  first  glance,  which  might 
achieve  these  ends.   Activities  would  include  both  direct  and  indirect 
action,  such  as  pressuring  an  existing  organization  which  might  have  the 
capacity  to  accomplish  what  we  could  not. 

At  the  second  meeting,  we  discussed  and  endorsed  the  ACONDA  Report: 
New  Directions  for  ALA,    although  many  people  still  have  reservations  about 
the  possibility  of  actual  reform.   This  feeling  was  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  reports  we  felt  we  could  really  get  behind,  the  sub- 
committee reports  on  Manpower   and  on  Intelleatual  Freedom,    had  been  con- 
siderable watered  down  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Several  loosely  structured  SRRT  committees  emerged  from  the  early 
meetings  -  one  to  consider  an  alternate  book  selection  policy,  one  to 
investigate  library  service  to  prisons,  and  one  to  compile  a  basic  list 
of  community  resources  for  the  Bay  Area.   The  general  meetings  during 
1970  were  taken  up  with  the  business  of  these  committees,  and  as  you 
might  expect  with  a  new  group,  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  haggling  about 
what  issues  we  should  take  on,  what  direction  we  should  go,  and  how  we 
should  get  there.   The  general  structures  and  methods  of  the  groups  were 
greatly  clarified  in  the  January,  1971  meeting.   Lynn  Donovan,  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  SRRT,  was  present  at  that  meeting  and  described  the 
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"task  force"  structure  of  that  group,  and  recommended  it  to  us.  The  fo- 
cus of  this  structure  is  that  the  main  work  of  dealing  with  any  issue  or 
problem  will  be  done  in  small  groups,  "task  forces,"  meeting  separately, 
and  the  general  meeting  would  be  used  only  for  exchange  of  information. 
We  decided  immediately  that  this  was  worth  trying,  and  after  six  months, 
it  is  working  well. 

At  the  present  time  our  task  forces  are  working  on,  or  have  complet- 
ed work  on  the  following:   1)  alternate  book  selection  policies,  2)  ser- 
vice to,  and  reform  of  prison  libraries,  3)  community  resources,  4)  a  sur- 
vey of  local  libraries  for  holdings  in  sensitive  areas.   Now  organizing 
is  a  task  force  on  compiling  a  calendar  of  events  for  libraries  -  listing 
sources  of  free  materials,  display  sources,  etc. 

There  are  two  factors  which  are  making  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
SRRT  a  success;  one  is  a  positive  force,  one  negative.   The  positive  one 
is  the  experience  of  SRRT  itself.   Most  of  us  are  dealing  with  a  group 
that  is  based  on  participatory  democracy  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives, 
and  are  elated  at  the  sense  of  involvement,  at  the  pleasure  of  dealing 
with  and  being  dealt  with  as  equals,  and  at  the  discovery  that  meetings 
can  be  fun.   Yes,  fun!   Most  of  us  have  also  never  had  the  experience  of 
being  professionally  listened  to  and  taken  seriously.   (The  one  exception 
to  these  points,  in  my  own  life,  was  as  a  union  member.)   People  are  over- 
joyed to  find  that  they  are  not  alone;  there  are  many  who  agree  with  their 
feeling,  and  who  in  fact  will  work  with  them  to  do  something  about  it. 
As  projects  are  completed  and  we  see  how  much  just  a  few  people  can  ac- 
complish, the  enthusiasm  grows.   That  is  not  to  say  we  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing members.   We  aren't,  and  don't  wish  to  for  that  matter.   But  those 
who  are  already  in  SRRT  grow  more  committed.   We  do  welcome  new  members, 
but  only  if  they  advocate  real  change.   This  is  not  a  "for  belonging  to" 
organization.   When  one's  project  is  over  there  is  no  necessity  for  sit- 
ting through  meetings  which  are  not  of  immediate  interest,  one  can  simply 
stay  away  until  he  thinks  of  a  new  project  that  SRRT  can  support.   We 
can  hang  loose  about  people  coming  and  going,  precisely  because  we  have 
no  substructure,  and  because  the  momentum  of  the  group  depends  on  the 
task  force  work,  not  upon  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

This  brings  up  the  problem  of  leadership.   Project  leaders  more  or 
less  elect  themselves  by  proposing  a  project,  although  someone  else  some- 
times volunteers  to  take  it  on.   The  leadership  of  the  overall  group  is 
on  a  rotating  basis,  the  chairman  and  the  recording  secretary,  the  only 
officers,  serving  six  to  nine  months.   This  is  intended  to  prevent  any 
extended  ego  trips,  or  superstructure  from  developing,  and  to  keep  any 
one  group,  or  orientation,  from  predominating.   Perhaps,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  five  years,  we  will  have  the  courage  to  do  what  the  Whole 
Earth  Catalog   did,  and  disband  the  group  when  we  see  we  are  no  longer 
needed  or  useful.   We  shall  see. 

The  negative  motivating  force  behind  SRRT  is  extreme  disenchantment 
with  ALA  and  CLA  (California  Library  Association  -  any  state  organization 
could  be  substituted  for  CLA  and  this  will  read  the  same.)   The  pervasive- 
ness of  this  feeling  emerged  at  the  first  meeting  and  surprised  everyone. 
Each  person  evidently  thought  he  was  alone.   Disbelief  in  the  good  faith 
of  ALA  and  CLA  is  sharply  focused  on  the  ways  they  have  dealt  with  the 
question  of  intellectual  freedom.   There  is  an  instructive  little  book 
by  C.  West  Churchman  called  The  Systems  Approach    (Dell  Delta,  $2.25),  in 
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which  the  author  makes  the  point  that  one  can  determine  the  true  objectives 
of  an  organization  by  examining  the  reasons  for  which  they  have  abandoned 
their  stated  ones .   Reasons  observed  for  abandoning  support  and  defense  of 
intellectual  freedom  are  many:   It  may  mean  loss  of  privileged  tax 
status;  it  may  threaten  passage  of  library  support  bills;  it  is  not  politic 
at  this  time,  it  may  threaten  the  election  of  a  liberal  legislator;  the 
librarian  didn't  officially  ask  for  aid;  the  situation  was  not  investigated 
by  the  proper  body  first;  the  librarian  is  too  controversial;  the  material 
is  too  controversial,  etc. 

If  you  cannot  trust  our  professional  library  organizations  to  defend 
intellectual  freedom,  what  are  their  true  objectives?   However  unpalatable, 
simply:   To  Preserve  The  Organization.   All  bureaucratic  organizations,  at 
some  stage  in  their  development,  tend  to  substitute  the  preservation  of  the 
organization  for  their  original  purpose.   This  point  has  been  made  by 
many  before,  but  its  application  to  the  question  of  potential  reform  with- 
in professional  library  organizations  has  largely  been  ignored.   The  ques- 
tion is  simply  this:   Does  the  reorganization  of  CLA  or  the  acceptance  of 
"reform"  motions  by  ALA  represent  a  TRUE  restructuring  of  priorities,  or 
does  it  demonstrate  merely  that  the  organizations  will  incorporate  enough 
"change"  to  preserve  themselves?   (See  Marcuse  on  this  point) .   Consider: 
if  ALA  were  at  this  moment  presented  with  the  problem  of  supporting  some- 
one in  a  censorship  fight  which  threatened  its  tax  status,  do  you  think 
it  would? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  working  conditions  and  wages.   Many 
administrators  with  long-term  experience  in  ALA  and  CLA  admit  openly  that 
their  organizations  long  ago  put  the  welfare  of  libraries  above  (far  above) 
the  welfare  of  librarians,  under  the.  assumption  that  what's  good  for  GM 
is  good  for  the  workers.   It  has  not  proven  to  be  so.   Unions,  consequently, 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  libraries.   CLA  has  seemingly  incor- 
porated working  rights  as  a  priority  in  its  reorganization.   But  has  it? 
Non-MLS  librarians  and  library  assistants,  non-professionals,  technicians, 
whatever,  are  still  offered  only  second  class  membership  in  the  restruc- 
tured CLA.   Many  small  libraries  and  school  libraries,  therefore  cannot 
be   represented  in  the  new  CLA.   The  people  who  really  run  the  library  are 
again  excluded.   One  of  the  feelings  that  brings  librarians  into  unions 
is  that  elitism  doesn't  work. 


Let  me  emphasize  again,  my  sentiments  are  not  the  least  bit  unusual. 
The  national  SRRT  Newsletter ,   which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  SRRT  Clear- 
ing House,  Liz  Futas,  105  East  24th  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10010,  is 
full  of  the  same  preoccupation  with  the  reform  of  ALA,  and  with  the  same 
negative  attitude  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  happening.   Indeed,  I  have 
often  been  surprised  by  the  bitter  statements  heard  in  pxoblic  meetings 
on  this  subject.   The  simple  fact  is  that  most  of  us,  Out  Here,  do  not 
believe  in  you,  ALA  and  CLA.   If  we  have  failed  to  commit  ourselves  to 
you,  you  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  show  us  that  you  have  committed  your- 
selves to  us ! 

So  just  what  can  a  few  people  accomplish?   A  great  deal  it  appears. 
As  illustration,  I  will  describe  the  work  of  two  committees  in  detail. 
The  Committee  on  Alternate  Book  Selection  met  six  times  over  a  period  of 
four  months.   The  committee  varied  from  five  to  ten  people.   There  was  a 
thirty  year  range  in  ages;  all  Bay  Area  regions  were  represented.  The 
position  paper  was  especially  aimed  at  piiblic  libraries,  and  stressed 
inclusion  of  traditionally  neglected  materials:   1)  political  extremes, 
2)  professional,  medical,  and  legal,  3)  pornography,  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  Supreme  Court,  4)  religious  sects,  and  little  known  religions — 
here  material  by   rather  than  about  them,  5)  foreign  language,  with  the 
emphasis  on  local  foreign  speaking  people's  needs,  rather  than  students'; 
and  6)  "pulp"  magazines.   The  point  being  made  was  that  since  only  17- 
25%  of  the  American  public  uses  the  library,  why  not  interest  the  rest? 

The  basic  selection  policy  was  completed  by  January,  and  someone 
volunteered  to  duplicate  it  in  200  copies.   Simple  notices  that  such  a 
policy  existed,  published  in  Library  Journal   and  Amerioan  Libraries y 
resulted  in  requests  for  100  copies  of  the  policy.   It  was  also  pxiblished 
entirely  in  the  March,  1971,  issue  of  the  CLA  Newsletter    (copies  still 
available,  write  Lois  Huish,  1541  Grant  St.,  Berkeley,  CA,  94703). 

In  January  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  effective  to  have  a  display  of 
our  policy  prepared  for  the  ALA  conference  in  Dallas  in  June.   The 
material  was  acquired  almost  entirely  by  donation  ;  a  colorful  eight-sec- 
tion display  was  prepared  in  two  weekends  in  May.   Reports  are  that  the 
display  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.   Total  cost  of  this  whole 
project:  $18.00.   How  many  heads  did  we  actually  change?  We  don't  know, 
of  course;  but  then  our  aims  were  modest  to  begin  with,  and  we  have 
achieved  much,  much  greater  exposure  than  we  first  thought  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Intellectual  Freedom  embarked  upon  a  survey  of 
"sensitive"  material  in  local  libraries.   This  involved  18  people,  again 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  ages  and  several  geographic  areas .   We 
found,  in  this  case,  that  several  non-SRRT  members  were  interested  enough 
to  participate  in  the  survey  work,  although  they  didn't  care  to  attend 
the  task  force  meetings.   The  list  included  political  material,  from 
Minute  Man   and  A  Texan  Looks  At  Lyndon   to  Seize   the  Time,   Do  It  I,   The 
Berkeley  Barb,    and  sexual  material,  De  Sade  (yes,  there  are  still  librar- 
ies which  don't  buy  De  Sade!) ,  The  Sensuous  Woman,   The  Abortion  Handbook. 
Interestingly,  one  library  eliminated  its  closed  stacks  while  the  survey 
was  being  taken;  and  in  at  least  two  cases,  libraries  are  known  to  have 
added  titles  after  seeing  them  on  our  survey. 
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The  siirvey  is  being  prepared  for  publication  now,  so  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  its  effect  might  be.   However,  the  Committee  feels  that  it  has 
already  accomplished  most  of  its  original  purpose:  to  let  libraries  know 
that  someone  is  watching.   Copies  of  the  survey  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Mary  Roberts,  2716  Alcatraz  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA,  94705.   The  Committee 
intends  to  do  further  studies  along  this  line,  perhaps  a  follow-up  on  the 
same  libraries  in  six  months  or  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  study  of  the  atti- 
tudes that  result  in  the  discreet  style  of  censorship  most  commonly  found 
in  libraries.   Up  to  this  point,  the  cost  of  this  project  has  been  nothing 
but  free  labor.   It  is  time,  willingness  to  work,  and  interest  that  make 
these  projects  a  success.   We  have  also  found  a  most  important  technique 
in  attempted  reform  of  an  existing  situation  or  institution  is  exposure. 
Lots  of  it  —  a  special  gathering  called  to  dramatize  the  problem;  tele- 
phone  or,  better  yet,  eyeball  to  eyeball  confrontation  with  involved  par- 
ties (letters  are  genteely  ignored) ;  informing  the  media.   The  major  li- 
brary journals  are  cooperative  in  publishing  provocative  letters.   Don't 
forget  they  provide  an  important  forum  for  influencing  many  librarians . 
Alternative  library  communication  sources  are  appearing  increasingly, 
too.   The  SRRT  Newsletter   I  mentioned  above.   Another  is  the  LIBRARIANS 
TRIBE,  "an  underground  railroad  of  information."   Send  inquiries  to 
Joan  Goddard,  1171  West  Latimer,  Campbell,  CA.  95008.  Sipapu   is  ano- 
ther one  worth  seeing;  send  $2.00  to  Noel  Peattie,  Route  1,  Box  216, 
Winters,  CA,  95694.   There  is  a  Washington  SRRT  Newssheet;   write  411  14th 
Avenue  E,  Seattle,  98102. 

A  note  on  finances.   All  expenses  of  the  local  SRRT  are  covered  by  a 
$5.00  annual  membership  fee.   This  pays  for  mailings  of  notices  and  min- 
utes (the  major  expense) ,  letterhead  stationery  (found  essential  in  the 
saturation-mailings  of  the  Prison  Library  Task  Force) ,  mailing  cost  for 
printed  reports  of  the  task  forces,  display  preparation,  etc.   Eventually 
we  expect  to  prepare  printed  materials.   In  that  case  SRRT  will  finance 
the  initial  printing,  and  the  materials  will  be  sold  at  cost,  so  any  such 
venture  should  cost  the  local  SRRT  little. 

At  this  writing,  the  future  of  SRRT  looks  bright,  at  both  local  and 
national  levels.   Following  is  a  list  of  task  force  projects  in  process 
or  proposed:   racism,  women's  liberation,  status  of  women  in  libraries, 
unions,  intellectual  freedom,  library  school  curricula,  community  control 
of  libraries,  legislative  reporting,  in-source  cataloging,  indexing  of 
local  underground  press  for  the  Alternative  Press  Index    (Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn. ,  55057)  ,  cooperative  projects  with  publishers  and  book- 
sellers on  intellectual  freedom,  library  standards,  migrant  workers,  clear- 
inghouse for  reference  and  acquisitions  information  on  minority  groups, 
alternative  information  sources,  gay  liberation,  minority  recruitment, 
role  of  the  media  services  in  "free  schools,"  sexism  in  children's  lit- 
erature ,  and  onward  . . . 

So,  here  we  are,  with  a  long  list  of  good  projects  on  our  hands.   Are 
you  interested  enough  in  any  of  these  to  commit  yourself  to  work  on  solving 
them?   Good,  we  need  you.   If  you  live  near  San  Francisco,  contact  any  of 
the  Bay  Area  people  mentioned  in  this  article  or  Synergy    (415)  558-2814, 
As  the  notices  always  begin:   Come,  and  bring  a  friend.   If  you're  a  long 
way  from  here,  why  not  start  a  SRRT  there? 
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Reading  the  introduction  notes  to  Faking  the  Historic  Coals: 
A.L.A.    Sarapbook  of  1876    (Edward  G.  Holley,  Beta  Phi  Mu,  1967)  leads  one  ~ 
toward  comparisons  between  the  struggles  of  1876  and  those  of  today.   Dewey 
and  other  "radicals"  of  that  time  (Bowker,  Leypoldt,  et  al)  had  to  work  to 
get  backing  for  a  national  conference  of  librarians  and  to  bring  forth  a 
viable  national  association  of  librarians .   Today  the  ALA  Social  Responsi- 
bilities Round  Table  members  and  friends — some  of  today's  "radical"  (im- 
patient or  even  visionary?)  librarians — work  to  revive  that  national  assoc- 
iation as  an  effective  force.   SRRT  also  works  locally,  regionally,  and 
nationally  for  better  library  service  and  more  responsible  support  of 
fellow  professionals.   ALA  activists  have  their  counterparts  in  other  pro- 
fessions as  well  as  in  the  society  at  large.   Today's  world  cries  for  help 
from  those  who  know  how  to  make  a  better  life  for  individuals  and  groups, 
whether  through  actual  services  or  through  information  on  how  to  obtain 
those  services.   ALA  has  had  and  is  developing  many  statements,  standards, 
and  recommendations  for  library  service  at  the  local  level. 

However,  SRRT  members  push  ALA  to  do  more   than  suggest  standards. 
We  believe  ALA  should  be  engaged  in  the  active  promotion  of  intellectual 
freedom  (both  educationally  and  defensively) ;  investigation  of  personnel 
"mismanagement;"  programming  and  follow-up  for  minority  service  and  re- 
cruitment to  the  profession;  leadership  in  a  world  of  inequities  and  war, 
with  the  information  and  encouragement  to  help  both  victims  and  profiteers 
find  a  better  way. 

SRRT's  fxmction  is  to  serve  as  a  gap-filler,  as  a  conscience-stabber, 
and  also  as  a  leader.   It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  read  through  the 
ALA  annual  conference  program  and  see  active  workshops  planned,  good  speak- 
ers and  topics  scheduled,  and  more  time  set  aside  for  membership  partici- 
pation in  the  decision-making  of  the  association.   Regretfully,  programs 
are  not  always  as  good  as  they  look  on  paper.   There  is  also  a  growing 
disenchantment  with  attending  business  meetings  at  all,  since  decisions 
made  there  are  watered  down  or  overturned  by  Council  later.   For  example, 
the  membership  resolution  on  the  war  in  Indochina,  already  compromised 
by  phrasing  in  terms  of  decreased  library  funding  rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  immorality  of  the  deaths  and  injuries,  was  further  weakened  to  the 
point  of  worthlessness  by  the  deletion  of  the  troop  removal  deadline  by 
the  ALA  Council. 

Since  its  beginnings  in  1968  SRRT  as  a  group  has  been  presenting 
resolutions  and  pushing  for  action  at  ALA  Annual  Conferences  and  Midwinter 
meetings.   Committees  and  task  forces  have  worked  on  resolutions,  on 
analysis,  and  have  organized  support  for  the  ACONDA  Report.   This  summer  in 
Dallas  the  focus  was  somewhat  different.   Resolutions  such  as  the  one  against 
the  Vietnamese  War  were,  in  the  main,  submitted  by  individuals,  mostly 
without  requests  for  support  from  SRRT  as  a  group.   Individual  SRRT  members 
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were  active  in  support  of  various  resolutions ,  like  the  one  against  the 
war,  the  call  for  setting  up  the  Office  of  Minority  Recruitment,  and  the 
cry  for  changes  in  Library  of  Congress'  discriminatory  practices.   (The  LC 
situation  is,  of  course,  not  untypical  of  most  libraries,  but  the  strike 
which  occurred  during  the  ALA  Conference  resulted  from  the  fact  that  LC 
is  looked  to  as  the  national  library  and  should  serve  as  an  example  of 
good,  rather  than  typically  bad  personnel  development  practices.) 

The  only  official  SRRT  Action  Council  proposal  was  in  response  to 
ACONDA's  suggestion  for  a  study  of  ALA's  entire  organizational  structure. 
The  Action  Council  sinply  proposed  SRRT's  volunteer  action  group  (task 
force)  and  officer  format  be  adopted  to  completely  restructure  ALA.   It 
was  realized  there  was  little  likelihood  such  a  radical  departure  would 
be  approved.   Indeed,  it  was  soundly  troianced. 


In  Dallas,  successful  SRRT  action  was  mainly  exemplified  by  conscious- 
ness-raising, and  by  offering  inspiration  and  evidence  of  urgent  need  for 
local  activism  to  other  ALA  members  who  attended  various  SRRT  task  force 
programs,  the  exhibit  booths,  or  the  SRRT  suite. 

The  Minority  Recruitment  Pre-Conference,  originated  by  SRRT's  Task 
Force  on  Minority  Recruitment  and  developed  and  co-sponsored  with  the  ALA 
Office  of  Recruitment  and  its  Advisory  Committee,  ended  a  successful  three 
days  with  a  rousing  speech  by  Arthur  Fletcher,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.   Sunday  afternoon  the  TF  on  the  American  Indian  offered  insights 
with  Indians  and  librarians  as  speakers .   The  TF  on  Women  in  Libraries 
talked  with  children's  librarians  at  the  cocktail  ho\ir  before  the  Newberry- 
Caldecott  dinner  and  presented  a  slide  show  on  the  stereotypical  image 
of  females  in  children's  literature  later  in  the  week.   The  TF  on  Gay  Liber- 
ation scheduled  a  full  week  of  activities,  from  discussion  of  the  image  of 
homosexuality  perpetuated  by  library  classification  and  subject  headings 
to  a  dance  at  a  local  gay  club. 

SRRT's  exhibit  hall  booth  combined  a  People's  Peace  Treaty   poster 
and  a  "Must  be  Subversive,  The  Russians  Did  It  First"  poster  for  cataloging- 
in-publication;  saffron-robed  Hare  Krishna  monks  and  couple  with  baby; 
Bay  Area  SRRT's  colorful  alternative  book  selection  policy  display;  and 
quantities  of  other  printed  materials  representing  a  wide  spectrum  of  alter- 
native viewpoints.   Also  at  the  booth,  the  SRRT  Free  University  offered 
chances  to  talk  with  librarians  and  others  about  librarianship  and  its 
current  public,  a  multi-media  presentation  of  "library  issues,"  and  a  morn- 
ing with  a  representative  of  the  GI  Coffeehouse  Movement.   The  Task  Force 
on  Migrant  Workers  was  actively  developing  a  plan  for  a  project  of  assign- 
ing a  librarian  to  a  group  of  workers ,  following  them  as  they  move  through 
the  working  season  and  staying  with  them  at  their  winter  homes.   Martin 
Zonlight,  Stanislaus  County  Library,  Modesto,  Calif.,  is  the  Chairman. 


SRRT's  main  program  was  a  carnival  roundtable  format  with  people 
from  the  various  task  forces  and  other  committees  at  decorated  tables  to 
talk  with  other  SRRT  and  general  ALA  members  about  projects  and  ways  they 
can  become  involved.   This  was  followed  by  a  showing  of  a  film  on  Angela 
Davis  by  the  Black  Caucus  and,  even  later,  by  the  Gay  Dance  mentioned  above, 
making  a  rather  full  day  for  those  who  managed  it  all. 

That  is  probably  the  way  an  ALA  Conference  should  be,  so  full  of 
opportunities  to  develop  insights  and  commitment  as  professionals  that  we 
come  home  almost  too  exhausted  to  put  anything  into  effect  immediately. 
However,  the  follow-up  of  committees  and  task  forces  working  on  projects, 
such  as  the  Task  Force  on  Prison  Libraries  calling  for  accounts  of  piiblic 
library  or  volunteer  library  service  to  local  jails  (send  to  Dick  Hayes, 
Paul  Pratt  Library,  Cohasset,  Mass.,  02025);  the  Fall  Newsletter;    and  the 
checking-up  on  ALA  commitments  to  action  can  carry  the  enthusiasm  forward 
when  recuperation  has  been  accomplished.   The  only  way  for  things  to  happen 
is  for  someone  to  say,  "I'll  do  it,"  and  DO  IT! 


Try  this 
Revolutionary 

Idea'  Give  a  $7.30 
ALA  Membership 
to  a  Library  Student 
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HAVE  YOU  , 
TRIED  The^ 

PUBLIC 
UERAFY 


Governor  Reagan  recently  cut  back  California's  Pxiblic  Library  Service 
Act  fiinds  from  $1.8  million  to  $800,000.   The  good  Governor  is  obviously 
not  too  impressed  with  the  value  of  library  service.   Before  you  decide 
to  lead  a  protest  march  to  Sacramento  about  this  iniquity,  stop  and  con- 
sider whether  the  library  profession  is  completely  blameless  for  this 
shameful  state  of  affairs.   Is  it  perhaps  our  fault  that  the  Governor-- 
and  often  the  public — don't  think  we  are  important  enough  to  fund  ade- 
quately? Are  we  successfully  marketing  the  value  of  our  products? 

Taxpayers  certainly  have  the  right  to  be  informed  of  their  library's 
services,  and  librarians  have  a  duty  to  tell  them.   Effective  public  re- 
lations mean  knowing  the  community:   its  needs,  its  interests,  its  life- 
style.  Step  outside  the  library.   Look  at  its  four  walls.   Think  about 
this  monolithic  structure.   Wonder  what  the  passing  citizen  wants  to  know. 
Is  it  worth  the  taxes  paid  to  maintain  it?  What  does  it  do  for  him? 
Hopefully,  you'll  come  up  with  some  positive  answers.   Then  get  that  mes- 
sage OUT  to  him.   Internal  publicity  is  fine — but  you  are  only  talking 
to  your  friends . 

Public  relations  professionals  all  agree  the  greatest  asset  in  pro- 
moting anything  is  a  basic  belief  in  the  worth  of  a  product.   Yet,  li- 
brarians, with  a  wealth  of  vital  services  at  their  command,  often  neglect 
to  tell  anyone  about  them..   We  have  a  tradition  of  silence.   According 
to  the  old  chestnut,  "A  lady  only  gets  her  name  in  the  paper  when  she's 
born,  marries,  and  dies."   The  word  "library"  could  be  easily  substituted 
for  that  good,  grey  "lady." 

Leaving  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  value  judgement  that  we  should  be 
providing  service  to  all  people,  remember  we  can  only  hope  for  the  in- 
creased budget  if  we  do  indeed  serve  everyone  and  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  total  community.   An  educated  public,  one  that  knows  what  libraries 
are  about,  will  be  the  first  to  come  to  the  library's  aid — whether  over 
budget  cuts  or  censorship  fights.   Good  service  can  be  overlooked.   It 
just  isn't  enough  to  be  top  performers  within  the  library.   Too  often,  a 
library  rests  on  its  knowledge  that  its  book  collection,  staff,  and  ser- 
vices are  excellent,  but  if  these  are  not  successfully  p\iblicized,  they 
may  simply  disappear  through  indifference  and  ignorance.   You  must  make 
the  library  visible  to  the  public.   You  may  resent  this  as  undignified 
boosterism,  but  the  fact  is  that  just  being  is  not  sufficient.   Some 
pretty  hungry  people  are  competing — vociferously — for  some  of  the  public 
tax  pie.   Out  continued  existence  as  a  relevant  part  of  the  community  may 
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depend  on  just  how  successful  public  relations  are.   And  by  this  I  mean 
continuing  piablic  relations — not  simply  a  big  putsch  during  N.L.W. 

Library  marketing  is  a  real  tragicomedy  when  compared  to  the  tech- 
niques of  Big  Business.   Consider  a  manufacturer  who  is  going  to  present 
a  new  product  to  the  public;  he  has  already  determined  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  product  through  surveys  or  studies.   While  the  production 
side  of  the  company  is  striving  for  technical  perfection,  the  manufacturer 
launches  a  market-research  campaign  so  he  can  tailor  his  product  to  reach 
the  widest  possible  market.   In  addition,  he  surveys  the  public  to  deter- 
mine how  to  present  his  product  most  attractively  to  that  public.   Then 
he  spends  time  and  money  getting  his  pretested  message  to  the  public  often 
employing  extremely  clever  and  innovative  techniques.   If  the  product 
doesn't  sell,  he  will  re-survey  to  find  out  why  not,  and  try  a  new  tactic 
to  seduce  the  consumer. 


Contrast  that  with  the  piiblic  library — where  the  "professionals"  from 
Olympian  heights  all  too  often  decide  what  the  public  needs,  procure  this 
material,  then  quietly  display  it — making  very  little  effort  to  inform  the 
public  that  it's  there,  and  then,  seldom  even  wonder  why  it  doesn't  move. 

Of  course ,  the  manufacturer  pushes  his  product  for  commercial  reasons , 
while  we  push  ours  for  moral  or  social  reasons.   Certainly  a  business  en- 
terprise would  not  survive  if  it  could  only  convince  15-20%  of  its  poten- 
tial market  that  there  was  a  need  for  its  products  or  services.   Yet,  pub- 
lic libraries  glide  along  on  the  rather  mindless  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  little  questioned  on  what  they  are  actually  doing,  until 
budget  time  comes  along.   The  rude  awakening  comes  when  the  City  Council, 
feeling  the  pinch,  can't  find  any  reason  for  not   cutting  back  the  library 
budget.   When  librarians  protest  in  dismay  that  they  are  as  vital  to  com- 
munity welfare  as  the  schools,  hospital,  and  police — who  will  believe  them? 
Perhaps  we  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  crass  Madison  Avenue  hucksters, 
and  fear  that  the  stigma  of  the  hard  sell  will  damage  our  chaste  image 
(which  secretly,  we  wish  were  more  glamorous) . 
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Many  librarians  don't  really  know  what  PR  is!   They  are  unsure  in 
their  handling  of  publicity,  and  rather  than  do  the  wrong  thing,  they  do 
nothing.   If  you  want  to  promote  yoxir  library  and  need  help,  there  are 
several  possibilities.   If  you  can  find  the  money  in  these  budget-bad 
days,  hire  a  public  relations  librarian,  a  person  who  understands  and 
supports  the  library,  but  has  the  necessary  public  relations  expertise. 
Some  libraries  hire  public  relations  consultants  to  initiate  a  campaign, 
or  use  them  from  time  to  time,  avoiding  the  need  for  a  full-time  staff 
member.   Others  share  the  services  of  a  library  public  relations  person 
through  system  or  association  connections.   If  these  devices  don't  answer 
your  needs,  dip  into  your  own  wares,  the  books  on  publicity  with  useful 
tips  that  will  help  you  launch  your  own  venture. 

Successful  public  relations  means  involving  the  whole  library  staff. 
Is  the  staff  convinced  (are  YOU  convinced)  that  what  the  library  is  doing 
is  worthwhile?   Do  you  like  what  you're  doing?   Do  you  apologize  when 
people  ask  you  what  your  job  is?   If  you  are  not  sold  on  the  value  of 
the  library,  it's  unlikely  you'll  ever  sell  it  to  anyone  else.   However, 
if  you  are  happy  in  the  field,  you  can  certainly  do  public  relations  that 
are  meaningful.   After  all,  public  relations  are  simply  communicating  suc- 
cessfully with  people.   A  good  library  staff  does  that  every  day.   Expand- 
ing this  talent  to  reach  the  whole  community  should  not  be  beyond  the 
librarians'  scope.   Meeting  the  public  away  from  the  job,  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  people,  discovering  its  needs  and  relating  the  library's 
program,  should  be  an  ongoing  commitment. 

In  this  vein,  have  you: 

1.  Surveyed  the  whole  library  staff  for  PR  talent?  The  best 
speaker  in  the  library  may  not  be  the  director,  while  art 
talent  may  be  lurking  in  the  circulation  department. 

2.  Has  anyone  on  the  staff  had  lunch  with  a  working  member  of 
the  press  or  TV  recently? 

3.  Has  anyone  on  the  staff  written  a  feature  article  for  your 
newspaper  which  encourages  the  general  public  to  want  to 
read  books  on  a  subject,  such  as  astrology  or  organic  gar- 
dening? 

4 .  Have  you  tried  to  put  new  book  displays  on  medical  care  or 
disease  in  doctors'  offices,  waiting  rooms  anywhere,   or 
arranged  a  display  of  travel  books  at  a  local  travel  agency? 

5.  Are  the  reference  subject  specialists  conferring  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  field  of  business,  science,  or  art,  and 
pointing  out  the  library's  services  that  are  particularly 
useful  to  them? 

6.  Have  you  tried  exchanging  booklists  or  posters  with  other 
libraries  in  your  state  that  you  might  reproduce  for  use 
in  your  own  commiinity? 

7.  Are  you  asked  to  speak  to  local  business  and  social  groups? 
If  not,  have  you  offered   your  services  as  a  speaker? 

8.  Bought  a  bit  of  space  in  the  shopping  news  or  local  under- 
ground paper  to  say,  "The  public  library  has... (3  or  4  top- 
ical titles) "? 


Here  at  BARC  we  have  been  doubly  aware  of  the  need  to  pviblicize. 
Only  by  promoting  a  new  backup  reference  service  like  this  can  one  deter- 
mine the  need  for  it,  and  indeed  justify  its  continuing  existence.   This 
year  an  extensive  campaign  was  inaugurated  to  provide  all  affiliating 
libraries  with  promotional  materials  which  introduce  BARC  as  a  new  fea- 
ture of  the  local  libraries'  services.   Posters,  flyers,  brochures,  book- 
marks, buttons,  mobiles  and  slides  were  produced  to  inform  the  general 
public  that  its  informational  needs  were  no  longer  bound  by  the  local 
library's  walls.   Distribution  of  these  materials  is  dependent  on  each 
library's  being  motivated  to  promote  the  BARC  service.   It's  safe  to  say, 
some  libraries  were  much  more  eager  to  do  this  than  others.   Increased 
promotion  of  any  service  usually  results  in  an  increased  demand,  so  a 
final  point  might  be  made  that  libraries  resist  a  public  relations  program 
because  they  dread  the  pressure  of  providing  more  and  better  services 
while  staff  and  f landing  remain  the  same.   Meanwhile,  the  budgets  are  cut, 
and  the  important  services  people  need  are  ignored. 

"Say,  whatever  happened  to  the  Public  Library?"  would  be  the  saddest 
epitaph  of  all. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


I  hardly  ever  see  much  in  the  literature  about  in-service  training  ofl 
library  employees — a  few  sporadic  seminars  and  workshops  sponsored  with 
the  aid  of  federal  and  state  money,  but  never  anything  about  a  successful 
ongoing  program  within  an  individual  library  system.   I'm  certain  that 
good  training  programs  must  exist  somewhere.   At  BARC,  we  think  they  are 
terribly  important,  and  at  the  risk  of  sounding  like  "this  is  the  way  we 
do  it  in  Podunk"  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  BARC's  training  program. 

Staff  development  was  included  in  the  original  proposal  for  the 
Bay  Area  Reference  Center.   Visits  and  orientations  were  arranged  for  li- 
brarians to  and  from  the  seventeen  libraries  in  the  North  Bay  Cooperative 
Library  System,  and  a  series  of  workshops  were  planned — one  type  designed 
to  solve  library-oriented  problems  relating  to  the  operation  of  a  regional 
reference  center;  and  a  subject  type,  designed  to  survey  new  and  "now" 
oriented  topics.   Since  that  time  BARC  has  presented  22  workshops — in  such 
subjects  as  contemporary  movements  in  art,  poetry,  religion,  education, 
sensitivity  training,  women's  liberation,  intellectual  freedom,  how  to 
serve  the  Spanish-speaking  population,  and  on  and  on.   We  have  given  biblio 
graphic  tours  of  the  library  and  workshops  on  publicity.   Our  next  one 
will  discuss  new  developments  in  the  medical  profession  and  what  medical 
questions  the  public  librarian  can  answer ,  having  already  treated  legal 
ones  in  the  same  manner.   For  each  of  these  workshops  we  prepare  kits 
containing  bibliographies  and  lists  of  applicable  soxirce  material  per- 
tinent to  each  subject.   Each  workshop  is  taped  and  proceedings  are  dis- 
tributed to  each  participant. 

Coincidental  with  workshops ,  BARC  experiments  with  all  types  of  audio- 
visual aids  and  demonstrates  their  use  to  librarians.   Currently  BARC  is 
experimenting  with  the  use  of  video  tape.   We  recently  recorded  the  work- 
shop on  intellectual  freedom;  now  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  use  of 
this  new  medium  in  all  of  our  training. 

Today,  four  years  after  our   original  proposal,  we  are  affiliated 
with  seven  additional  library  systems  in  the  Bay  Area.   Each  new  system 
means  additional  tours,  orientations,  and  more  in-service  training.   To 
effect  the  training  of  new  member  librarians,  we  take  "mini  workshops" 
to  their  libraries  to  introduce  the  new  people  to  all  aspects  of  BARC, 
to  standardize  forms,  to  iron  out  commxinication  problems,  etc.   We  some- 
times offer  abbreviated  subject  workshops  to  those  who  cannot  attend 
workshops  in  San  Francisco.   We  have  found  that  librarians  are  intensely 
interested  in  our  workshop  program,  and  requests  to  attend  are  received 
from  all  over  California.   We  have  realized  much  success  with  our  training 
program  and  believe  that  in-service  training  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  BARC  and  vital  to  the  regional  reference  concept. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  majority  of  libraries,  regardless  of  the  type, 
seem  to  give  employee  training  such  a  low  priority?   I  know  budgets  are 
tight,  but  the  benefits  derived  from  a  well-planned  continuing  education 
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program  administered  by  experienced  personnel  are  worth  the  effort  and  (as 
we  have  discovered)  the  relatively  small  amount  of  money  involved.   There 
should  be  programs  for  the  newcomer;  for  the  paraprofessional;  for  all 
employees  of  the  library,  including  the  maintenance  staff;  and  above  all, 
a  program  designed  to  aid  librarians  to  obtain  promotions  or  to  make  them 
eligible  for  transfers  to  new  positions.   On  a  regional  basis,  programs 
and  training  personnel  could  even  be  lent  from  library  to  library  like 
interlibrary  loan.   Yes,  it  i£  a  large  order,  and  it  does  take  time  and 
planning,  but  I  believe  that  service  to  the  patron  would  be  immensely 
improved.   In  addition,  employee  morale  would  be  strengthened  and  apathy 
reduced  by  such  a  training  program,  designed  with  his  problems  in  mind, 
which  would  help  him  feel  that  "somebody  up  there"  cares. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  a  planned  training  program  it  is 
necessary  to  survey  the  methods  of  in-service  training  that  are  being 
practiced  today;  none  of  these  are  new.   Some  libraries  practice  all;  some 
only  one  or  two.   The  sad  part  is  that  only  a  few  feel  that  these  are  in- 
sufficient. 

First  of  all,  many  believe  that  the  only  training  one  needs  is  actual 
work  experience.   A  new  staff  member  is  hired.   He's  given  the  "say  ah!" 
by  doctors,  personnel  papers  to  sign,  and  probably  an  out-of-date  staff 
manual  or  personnel  handbook  to  read.   Later  he  is  given  a  general  library 
orientation — a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  library.   He  learns  not  much  more 
than  the  location  of  the  restrooms  and  that  the  person  he  knocked  down  in 
the  hall  was  the  City  Librarian!   A  friend  once  told  me  that  after  such 
"training"  he  was  placed  at  the  telephone  desk  of  a  major  library's 
reference  department  without  even  the  usual  department-head  tour — "This 
is  it,  kid;  you're  on  your  own — sing!" — and  that  is  the  last  guidance 
from  on  high  he  ever  received. 

Others  believe  in  training  by  means  of  staff  meetings — general  or 
departm-ental.   I  know  that  we  have  too  many  meetings.   But  did  you  ever 
happen  to  think  just  who  goes  to  meetings?   It's  generally  the  administrat- 
or and  hardly  ever  the  working  librarian!   One  difficulty  is  finding  the 
time  for  such  meetings  and  maintaining  patron  service.   Many  years  ago, 
one-hour  staff  meetings  were  tried  at  SF  Public  at  8  a.m.   The  programs 
included  departmental  and  branch  orientations  as  well  as  occasional  guest 
librarians  who  informed  us  of  their  library's  holdings.   A  good  idea,  but 
unfortxinately  the  hour  was  wrong  and  it  soon  ended.   The  use  of  paraprofession- 
als  to  man  departments  for  short  periods  of  time  could  be  the  answer  to  the 
lack  of  time  excuse  for  no  on-the-job  training. 

The  training  of  the  paraprofessional  is  very  important  also,  but  un- 
fortunately, many  librarians  believe  this  is  their  onty   obligation.   We 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  a  college  in  the  Bay  Area  which  offers  courses 
especially  for  paraprofessionals .   Libraries  in  some  other  areas  have  to 
handle  all  their  own  training,  and  many  have  been  quite  successful.   Fresno 
County  Public  Library  designed  and  conducted  an  excellent  correspondence 
course  for  use  by  technicians  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   A  federally- 
sponsored  series  of  workshops  for  the  nonprofessional  was  recently  pre- 
sented in  the  Mesa/Scottsdale/Tempe,  Arizona  area  under  the  auspices  of 
TRIAL — a  good  example  of  training  cooperatively. 

The  bull  session  method  is  sometimes  used.   At  SFPL  we  tried  lunch 
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discussions — we  had  a  large  table  set  aside  at  a  local  restaurant  each 
Tuesday,  and  those  who  wished  to  rap  about  library  matters  could  come  and 
do  so.   Some  of  these  meetings  were  profitable,  some  not.   Care  has  to  be 
taken  to  insure  that  this  type  of  meeting  does  not  degenerate  into  gossip 
sessions  or  used  as  a  sounding  board  for  petty  grievances.   BARC  librarians 
had  an  informal  series  of  brown-bag  luncheon  meetings  to  study  for  pro- 
motional examinations.   Generally  this  type  of  meeting  is  unstructured; 
however,  the  Vigo  County  Public  Library  reports  favorably  about  a  more 
structured  Luncheon  Seminar. 

Reading  library  literature,  of  coxirse,  is  very  important;  and 
some  librarians  believe  that  keeping  up  with  the  journals  is  all  the 
continuing  education  one  needs .   Unless  one  subscribes  or  is  a  member  of 
a  professional  organization  who  publishes,  "keeping  up"  can  be  rather 
difficult.   At  many  libraries,  periodicals  are  routed  to  each  librarian 
in  turn — the  issue  can  be  very  dog-eared  and  out  of  date  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  last  librarian  on  the  routing  list,  and  by  the  time  the  li- 
brarian has  examined  the  issue  for  book  selection  there  is  no  time  re- 
maining for  perusal  of  news  items  or  articles.   Reading  of  periodicals  of 
any  kind  is  often  forbidden  during  working  hours,  and  I  have  heard  that 
in  some  libraries,  requests  to  take  the  literature  home  have  been  refused. 
This  is  particularly  hard  on  the  new  librarian  who  cannot  afford  sub- 
scriptions. 

Library  house  organs  and  staff  newsletters  are  often  used  and  deemed 
a  sufficient  outlet  for  library  inf onnation .   Perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
but  most  of  these  publications  contain  useless  information  of  a  personal 
nature  or  boring  interlibrary  loan  or  circulation  statistics.   San  Francisco 
Public's  Official  Bulletin   is  eagerly  awaited  by  the  staff  each  week  and 
earnestly  tries  to  avoid  some  of  the  newsletter  cliches.   It  could  be  an 
excellent  way  to  advertise  courses,  seminars,  and  workshops  and  other 
forms  of  education  available  in  the  area. 

Lastly,  membership  in  professional  organizations  is  considered  an 
excellent  means  of  education.   The  current  tendency,  however,  is  for 
state  organizations  to  cut  down  on  publishing  ;  but  district,  state,  and 
national  library  conferences  are  still  presenting  some  worthwhile  meet- 
ings (if  you  discount  the  Don  DeFore  type  of  program).   Unfortunately, 
high  membership  dues  keep  many  low-paid  librarians  from  joining,  and  even 
if  they  do,  they  are  hardly  ever  able  to  attend  a  conference;  consequently, 
the  majority  of  conference  attendees  are  the  "wheelers  and  dealers"  who 
profit  least  as  far  as  any  learning  is  concerned. 

Is  this  the  state  of  the  art  of  in-service  training  in  the  majority  of 
public  libraries  today?   If  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  library  adminis- 
trators should  include  in  their  goals  for  service,  along  with  outreach 
programs,  and  expanded  services  to  children,  young  adults  and  senior 
citizens,  a  little  something  for  their  culturally  deprived  librarians! 
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If  you  had  (or  are  having)  a  summer  reading  "cl\±>" — the  kind  where 
children  are  rewarded  with  stars,  flowers,  footprints  or  other  symbols  af- 
fixed to  a  chart  next  to  their  name,  and  finally  with  a  certificate  pre- 
sented at  a  picnic,  party  or  other  celebration,  for  having  read  a  certain 
nxomber  of  books  (usually  the  magic  number  is  10) — the  following  queries 
are  intended  to  aid  you  in  evaluating  the  program,  and  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  continue  it  next  year: 

1.  Did  the  children  generally  express  excitement  and  enthusiasm  about  the 
books  they  had  read  when  they  told  you  about  them,  or  in  their  written 
reports? 

2.  Did  they  search  for  "skinny"  books,  just  as  they  did  all  year,  if  their 
teacher  was  the  type  who  required  a  book  report  every  week  or  two,  so 
that  they  still  felt  they  didn't  have  the  time  to  read  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, Harriet  the  Spy,   or  The  Wind  in  the  Willows? 

3.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  external  reward  for  reading  a  book,  or 
should  the  reward  be  in  the  reading? 

4.  If  you  used  a  book  list,  were  the  books  on  the  list  superior  to  the 
other  books  in  the  library? 

5.  Is  the  summer  reading  cl\ib  the  very  best  program  children's  librarians 
can  think  of  for  children,  or  is  it  the  easiest,  since  the  basic  plan 
is  all  laid  out  and  can  be  given  endless  variations  in  "theme?" 

6.  Are  we  unthinkingly  going  along  with  our  consumer-oriented  society, 
giving  more  value  to  quantity  than  quality:   Are  we  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  children's  reading,  library,  and  life  experiences,  or 
with  circulation  statistics? 

7.  Would  the  children  have  enjoyed  it  more  and  have  had  a  more  positive 


experience  if  the  librarians  had  pooled  their  talents,  time  and  ener- 
gies, and  presented  puppet  shows,  folk  singing  programs,  story  hours, 
creative  dramatics  (children  acting  out  stories) ,  paper- folding  work- 
shops, etc.,  all  of  which  can  be  related  to  books?  Or  a  writing  club, 
in  which  they  could  write  and  "publish"  a  book  for  the  library's  child 
public? 

If  your  library  has  been  conducting  basically  the  same  summer  reading 
program  for  20-25  years,  do  you  think  it  may  be  time  for  a  change? 


Speaking  of  changes,  the  Feminists  on  Children's  Media   have  put  out 
a  bibliography  of  non-sexist  books  about  girls  called  LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET 
FIGHTS  BACK.   Nearly  200  books  with  annotations  are  listed  by  category — 
pictvure  books,  historical  fiction,  biography,  etc. — for  children,  ages 
3-15 .   "The  collective  looked  for  a  positive  and  non-stereotyped  portrayal 
of  girls  and  women. . .girls  and  boys  participating  equally  in  both  physical 
and  intellectual  activities;  female  characters  leading  active  and  indepen- 
dent lives;  girls  having  a  variety  of  choices  and  aspiring  to  a  variety  of 
goals;  male  characters  respecting  female  characters  and  responding  to  them 
as  equals." 

There  is  no  mention  of  literary  or  artistic  excellence,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  books  meet  "library  standards,"  although  this  covers  a  wide 
range  of  quality.   I  am  familiar  with  only  one  entry  which  I  feel  shouldn't 
appear  on  any   list,  except  perhaps  a  negative  one — a  picture  book  called 
The  Thing  in  Dolores'  Piano,   by  Robert  Tallon.   (See  my  review  in  SLJ , 
Feb.,  1971,  p.  51;  or  LJ ,   Feb.  15,  1971,  p.  719.) 

Although  original  publishing  dates  run  from  1865  (Alice)    to  1970 
(about  75%  were  published  in  the  last  decade) ,  most  of  the  books  are  in 
print,  and  many  are  available  in  paperback  as  well.   The  bibliography  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  a  self-addressed,  stamped  (12C) ,  legal-size  envel- 
ope, plus  50<:  (coin  or  check)  per  copy  to:  Feminists  on  Children's  Media, 
P.O.  Box  4315,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.Y.C.  10017.   (Revised  and  updated 
versions  of  the  bibliography  are  planned,  and  comments  and  suggestions 
are  welcomed.) 


SOMEBODY 
ASKED  US 

(a  reference  round-up) 


since  somebody  always  asks  BARC  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
questions  received  in  various  categories,  the  following  is  a  breakdown 
into  rough  subject  categories  of  785  questions  received  from  March-May 
1971.   Below  each  category  is  an  illustration  of  an  actual  question  re- 
ceived (however,  just  because  it  was  asked,  does  not  mean  that  we  could 
always  supply  an  answer . ) 

BUSINESS  -  133 

How  many  donuts  were  produced  in  the  U.S.  in  1970? 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION  -  112 

Does  anyone  plan  to  publish  The  Population  Bomb  in  Spanish? 
HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  REPAIR  -  81 

Are  there  any  manuals  on  repairing  pin-ball  machines? 
ORGANIZATIONS,  FOUNDATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  -  70 

Have  half-way  houses  for  paroled  prisoners  been  successful? 
HISTORICAL  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS  -  65 

Is  there  a  list  of  ships  that  sailed  from  Italy  to  New  York  in  1923? 
BIOGRAPHY  (except  artists)  -  63 

Which  U.S.  astronauts  were  Boy  Scouts? 
QUOTATIONS,  POEMS,  WORD  DEFINITIONS  -  53 

Can  you  locate  any  favorable  poems  about  mothers-in-law? 
CRAFTS  AND  HOBBIES  -  33 

How  do  you  extract  meat  from  a  coconut  without  breaking  the  shell? 
SHEET  MUSIC  -  30 

Can  you  supply  patron  with  a  Scandinavian  wedding  march? 
ARTISTS  -  25 

Was  Frederick  Remington's  print, "The  Cowboy"  signed  and  what  was  the 
size  of  the  original  edition? 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL  -  23 

Which  rivers  in  the  world  freeze  from  top  to  bottom? 
FOLK-LORE  AND  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  -  19 

Can  you  obtain  a  copy  of  a  meaningful  wedding  ceremony  which  differs 
from  the  standard  ones? 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES  -  18 

Who  were  the  winners  of  the  "Powder  Puff  Derby"  for  the  past  ten  years 1 
ANIMALS  -  20 

How  do  you  keep  a  pet  llama  from  spitting? 
MAD  MISCELLANY  -  17 

Can  you  locate  a  will  written  by  a  lawyer  in  a  Chicago  insane  asylum 
in  the  1930 's? 
GOVERNMENT  STATUTES  AND  REGULATIONS  -  13 

Is  there  a  law  against  trying  on  women's  undergarments  in  stores? 
HEALTH  AND  MEDICINE  -  10 

Do  alfalfa  sprouts  help  combat  radiation? 
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siral  this  book 

Abbie  Hoffman's  latest  work,  Steal  This  Bock    (Pirate  Editions,  dis- 
tributed by  Grove  Press,  N.Y.,  $1.95),  is  a  basic  "manual  of  survival  in 
the  prison  that  is  Amerika."   It  has  lots  of  practical  and  useful  infor- 
mation on  living  for  free  off  the  system  and  tactics  for  destroying  same. 
There  are  clear  and  helpful  tips  on  shoplifting,  credit  card  and  ID  for- 
gery, setting  up  a  printing  workshop,  running  an  underground  newspaper,  self 
defense,  making  bombs,  getting  on  welfare,  guerilla  radio  and  TV,  demon- 
stration tactics,  cheap  chow,  living  iinderground,  and  weapons  for  the 
street. 

When  I  first  looked  at  this  book  I  was  not,  as  Hoffman  says  one  must 
be,  "ideologically  set;"  and  I  assume  many  librarians  might  not  be.   To  be 
"set"  is  to  understand  "corporate  feudalism  as  the  only  robbery  worthy  of 
being  called  'crime'  for  it  is  committed  against  the  people  as  a  whole." 
But  the  tactics   set  forth  are  so  very  much  against  my  own  principles  that 
the  book  became  an  extremely  difficult  book  to  view  objectively.   As  one 
who  doesn't  see  stealing  and  bombing  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
society  this  book  did  not  set  well.   But  to  justify  not  buying  it  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  personally  offensive  is  very  difficult  in  view  of  the  threats 
to  intellectual  freedom. 

Hoffman's  book  is  a  significant  document  of  one  element  of  the  revo- 
lution.  It  is  not  a  vague  treatise  of  dissatisfaction  and  charges  against 
the  establishment.   It  is  straight  forward — alarmingly  so — and  gives  real 
insight  into  what  this  one  element  is  up  to.   Hoffman  says,   "To  steal  from 
a  brother  or  sister  is  evil.   To  'not'  steal  from  the  institutions  that 
are  the  pillars  of  the  Pig  Empire  is  equally  immoral."   But  one  wonders 
if  such  a  fine  line  can  be  drawn.   And  it  seems  that  once  into  bombing  and 
stealing  such  fine  lines  become  harder  to  discern.   The  direction  of  the 
Movement  becomes  lost  in  the  stealing  for  the  sake  of  stealing.   Thus  the 
tone  of  Steal  This  Book   often  becomes  more  that  of  childish  pranksters  than 
of  dedicated  revolutionaries.   Perhaps  the  unrevolutionary  $1.95  price  of 
the  book  is  provocation  to  follow  the  title,  but  why  not  just  give  it  away — 
at  least  uncopyrighted — like  Metesky  did  in  1968  with  Fuck  The  System? 
Stewart  Brand  remarked  in  The  Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog's   review  of  Hoffman's 
book:   "Stealing  books  is  a  lot  like  robbing  match  girls,  not  exactly  a 
far-out  revolutionary  gesture,  just  a  lazy  military  thing  to  do." 

Steal  This  Book   does  have  some  very  useful  information  which  librari- 
ans could  copy  for  the  vfs  if  they  are  too  scared  to  buy  it.   The  community 
resource  lists  for  LA,  Chicago,  NY  and  SF  do  what  several  local  SRRT  groups 
are  doing  as  a  service  to  their  patrons.   Free  and/or  cheap  housing, 
food  and  clothing  sources  are  listed.   Addresses  for  legal  aid,  free  clinics, 
draft  counseling,  liberated  churches,  libraries (! )  and  other  such  revolution- 
approved  establishments  are  given.   There  are  guides  to  play  on  $0  a  day: 
beaches,  zoos,  movies,  theaters,  swimming  pools,  museums.  Steal  This  Book 
brings  together  other  good  lists:   news  services  and  the  xinderground  press, 
switchboards  across  the  country,  ACLU's,  medical  committees,  free  univer- 
sities, and  a  bibliography  of  "Other  books  worth  stealing"  (or  borrowing 
from  the  library) . 

Johanna  Goldschmid,  BARC 


COUNTER  CULTURE.  Berke,  Joseph  (ed.),  Peter  Owen  Ltd.,  12  Kendrick 
Mews,  Kendrick  Place,  London,  SW  7.  1969, £4.50,  cost  from  Blackwell 's: $11.56. 

Reminiscent  of  Mitchell  Goodman's  Movement  Touard  A  New  America    (Knopf, 
1970,  $4.95) ,  this  is  an  anthology  of  new  left  writings  published  in  Eng- 
land, though  many  of  the  authors  are  American  (Stokeley  Carmichael,Tuli 
Kupferberg,  Allen  Ginsberg,  etc.). 

The  book  grew  out  of  the  International  Congress  on  the  Dialectics  of 
Liberation,  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1967  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Drs.  R.D.  Laing,  David  Cooper,  Joseph  Berke  and  others  of  the  Institute  of 
Phenomenological  Research.   Part  of  the  proceedings  have  been  published  in 
David  Cooper's  To  Free  A   Generation    (Collier-MacMillan,  1969,  $2.95)  and 
many  of  them  are  on  phonograph  records  (KPFA  has  been  advertising  them  for 
some  time).   Herbert  Marcuse ,  Jules  Henry,  and  Paul  Sweezy  were  among  the 
many  participants.   The  viewpoint  generally  expressed  by  the  authors  is  one 
favoring  building  counter-institutions  and  a  counter- cultxxre  generally  within 
the  existing  society,  causing  it  to  collapse  in  this  manner,  rather  than 
through  traditional  revolutionary  political  techniques.   One  may  read  Simon 
Vinkenoog,  one  of  the  Dutch  provos,  on  the  history  of  his  group,  as  well 
as  the  infamous  Fritz  Teufel (which  means  "devil"  in  German)  on  the  history 
of  Kommune  I  in  West  Berlin;  incidentally,  Abbie  Hoffman  may  have  stolen 
the  title  for  his  new  book.  Steal  This  Book   from  Kommune  I  since  they 
brought  out  a  book  in  1968  titled,  Klau  Miohj    which  means  about  the  same 
thing  in  German.   The  illustrations  in  COUNTER  CULTURE  are  Something  Else. 

Michael  Spencer,  SFPL 


Since  this  issue  of  SYNERGY  is  calling  for  revolution  to  come  to 
the  library,  we  thought  we'd  review  some  "provo"  books  together  with  some 
new  library  "literature      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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DECISION  MAKING:   A  Seminar  in  Public  Library  Management,  by  Kenneth 
Shaffer.   Shoe  String  Press:  Hamden,  Conn.   1971,  $4.95,  paper. 

This  highly-publicized  book  is,  in  a  word,  creepy.   Though  he  writes 
in  the  fashionable  case-study  format,  Mr.  Shaffer  is  (1)  out  of  touch  with 
reality,  (2)  an  apologist  for  hierarchical  autocracy,  (3)  so  flagrantly 
maaho,    Women's  Liberation  and  Gay  Liberation  should  denounce  any  library 
school  that  uses  DM  as  a  text,  and  demand  equal  time  in  class. 

Library  "science"  is  indeed  in  a  sad  state  when  a  consultant  (and  li- 
brary school  dean)  gets  published  in  1971  who  says  time  and  time  again  that 
library  work  is  an  employee's  market,  with  unemployment  hanging  at  3.5%(!); 
who  tells  us  "most  people  do  not  wish  to  think,  and  therefore  a  leader  must 
think  for  them;"  further  warns  that  no  good  supervisor  can  be  a  "friend" 
to  his  minions;  and  advises  libraries  to  hire  perhaps  one  or  two  homosexuals 
for  "flair",  in  which  case  unmarried  women  personnel  officers  must  be  re- 
placed with  hetero  men.   You  see,  such  women,  according  to  Mr.  Shaffer, 
cannot  judge  "patent"  from  "real"  virility,  and,  in  their  chaste  ignorance, 
might  hire  a  little  too  much  "flair."   Mr.  Shaffer  advises  every  poor,  mis- 
understood administrator  to  keep  a  patient,  loving  wife,  "who  will  listen 
endlessly  to  things  she  doesn't  know  or  care  about  but  who  is  willing  to 
provide  a  catharsis."   Shaffer  gives  short  shrift  to  women  in  the  profess- 
ion who  merely  work,  rather  than  cathart  for,  library  tycoons.   They  are 
either  single   and  simply  marking  time  at  the  job  while  awaiting  Mr.  Right; 
or  sad  old  spinsters  who  wear  red  cross  shoes — thus  committing  the  Bad 
Image;  or  are  actually  married,  but  with  chronic  absenteeism,  because  hus- 
band and  family  "must  always"  come  before  the  job  (which  they  don't  really 
need,  but  take  to  escape  sherry-tippling  and  servants  at  home.) 

I  can't  go  on.   Would  suggest  buying  the  book  as  an  egregious  example 
of  chauvinist  management  jive  (the  cover  is  even  complete — with  four  stiff- 
figured,  faceless   men  carrying  briefcases) ,  but  the  price  is  too  inflation- 
ary, the  language  too  Babbity  ("first-raters",  "get  on  the  stick",  "pep  up 
their  dress  habits"),  and  the  theory  too  hackneyed.   Here's  hoping  some 
LAD  drop-out  will  compose  an  Up  the  Library;   How  to  Stop  the  Organization 

from  Stifling  People  and  Strangling  Seirvice. 
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TALES  OF  MELVIL'S  MOUSER,  OR  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  LIBRARIES,  by  Paul  Dunkin. 
Bowker,  1970.   $10.95. 

THE  COMPLEAT  LIBRARIAN,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS,  by  Jesse  Shera. 
Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.  Press,  1971.   $10.00. 

Each  of  these  books  provides  a  perfect  antidote  for  the  ^o^^  downer. 
They  give  one  faith  that  yes,  Virginia  K,  there  really  is  library  "litera- 
ture."  Too  bad  it  costs  so  much.   However,  both  books  should  be  read  by 
Yoiang  Turk  librarians  who  think  they  have  a  monopoly  on  the  investigation, 
resistance  to,  and  reform  of  library  functions.   With  supple  wit,  the  two 
Grand  Old  Men  of  library  letters  dissect  the  assumptions,  pretentions,  and 
hypocracies  of  our  profession.   Shera,  in  old-fashioned,  elegant  essays 
dismisses  cant  and  offers  a  truly  hxomanistic  philosophy  of  library  service. 
Dunkin,  in  irreverent  Shavian  slices,  cuts  into  some  not-so-strange  tales 
of  library  life  to  mock  even  the  most  righteous  "mouser"  among  us./^i 
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BARC's  "consultants,"  disturbed  that  library  maaagement  is  still  hung  up 
on  linear  charts  (despite  McLuhan) ,  devised  this  model  to  chart  the 
workings  of  a  communicating,  cooperative  reference  center.  "Special 
services"  would  be  lowly  clerks  and  "e^qjediters"  would  be  bosses  on  a 
hierarchical  walk-the-line  chart.  However,  on  an  Organic- izati on  Chart, 
functions  sinply  relate  in  space  and  time,  rather  than  by  chains  of 
command  on  caste  lines.  Happy  trails! 
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This  issue  of  SYNERGY  should  not  he  classed  as  a  how-to-do-it 
manual.     None  of  us  can  claim  expertise  in  this  field;  none  of 
us  is  a  witch  or  warlock  or  has  ever  encountered  a  vampire. 
What  we  can  offer  is  a  genuine  interest — and  even  fascination — 
with  things  occult.     You  might  say  we  are  the  astrologers  who 
never  cast  a  chart  because  it  involves  math.     Or  we  're  the 
would-be  witches  and  alchemists  who  lack  all  the  necessary 
"ingredients"  for  our  cauldrons.     We  are  not  the  makers  of 
magic.     But  that  is  not  to  say  we  do  not  believe 


SYNERGY  CAutimn  1971,  no.  34) 
is  a  bimonthly  publication  of  the  Bay  Area  Reference  Center. 
This  issue  is  a  tribute  to  the  October  people- -the  hallowed,  and  the  unhal- 
lowed. A  happy,  haunted  holiday  to  all! 

STAFF:  Carol  Zajchowski,  Celeste  West,  Diane  Kinsky,  and  assorted  familiars 
of  the  BARC  office. 
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The  Western  version  (that's  Civilization's,  not  California's)  of  the 
pseudo- science  of  alchemy  peaked  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Like  most  other 
occult  sciences  which  flourished  during  this  period,  alchemy  conjures  super- 
stitious ideas  of  evil  deeds  performed  in  secret  laboratories.  Yet,  unlike 
the  Black  Arts  based  upon  Satanic  worship  and  the  invocation  of  spirits, 
alchemy  foundered  upon  the  belief  all  things  were  composed  of  a  pure, 
divine   essence  in  all  matter  hidden  by  chemical  impurities.  The  entire 
alchemical  search  which  lasted  for  almost  two  thousand  years  was  the  crude 
scientific  effort  to  prove  this  theory  of  existence. 

In  practice,  the  alchemists  attempted  to  distill  this  philosophical 
essence  of  matter  (known  to  the  alchemists  simply  as  the  Philosopher's 
Stone)  from  base  metals.  Using  the  most  advanced  scientific  techniques, 
including  burning  and  pummeling,  the  alchemists  attempted  to  sublimate 
the  impurities  of  the  metal  and  produce  all -chemically  the  Philosopher's 
Stone.  The  proof  of  success  was  the  ability  of  this  material  to  transmute 
upon  contact  any  base  metals  into  the  perfect  matter, Gold.  If  added  to 
wine,  the  Philosopher's  Stone  became  an  Elixir  of  Life  and  guaranteed  the 
imbiber  a  long,  healthful  existence  (banring  accidents  which  were  not  part 
of  the  warranty) . 

As  with  any  beginning  profession,  the  alchemists  had  trouble  being 
officially  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  public.  The  medieval  guardian 
of  public  spirituality,  the  Catholic  Church,  condemned  the  alchemical 
philosophy  as  an  infringement  on  their  territory  and  categorized  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  alchemist  as  a  subversive  activity.  Simplistic  peas- 
ants thought  the  alchemists  fools  at  best;  sorcerers  at  worst.  Meanwhile, 
charlatans,  inspired  by  the  promise  of  instant  fortune,  were  quick  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  the  alchemist.  These  so-called  Puffers   cleverly 
employed  both  alchemical  principles  and  the  ancient  art  of  fraud  in  their 
attempt  to  create  their  own  philosophical  essence,  gold.  Because  of  public 
skepticism,  the  avarice  of  the  Puffers,  and  the  censure  of  Medieval  Mother 
Church,  the  alchemists  were  forced  to  pursue  their  experiments  covertly 
and  relied  upon  symbolic  representation  of  their  findings  and  secrets  to 
continue  the  Magnum  Opus,  or  the  Great  Work. 

Unabated,  the  alchemists,  who  included  such  great  names  of  early 
science  and  philosophy  as  Roger  Bacon  and  Tliomas  Aquinas  continued 
their  philosophical  scientific  search.  The  resulting  secret  writings  con- 
tinue to  be  source  material  for  scientific  historians ,  mystics  and  con- 
temporary philosophers;  all  of  whom  agree  the  alchemists  were  the  fore- 
fathers of  scientific  technique,  pioneers  of  chemistry,  and  among  the  most 
interesting  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages . 

Modem  science  has,  of  course,  disproved  the  basis  of  the  alchemical 
theory.  There  is  no  single  essence  to  all  universal  matter. . .unless  you 
consider  the  atom.  It  is  impossible  to  transmute  one  element  into  another., 
except  in  certain  nuclear  reactions.  And  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  philosophical  basis  of  existence. . .so  far. 
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ALCHEMY:  Basic  Sources  of  Infomiation 

Most  o£  the  writings  dealing  with  alchemy  are  either  unavailable  (rare 
or  out  o£  print)  or  unreadable  (symbol -laden  original  manuscripts  or  pompous 
nineteenth  century  scholasticism) .  The  following  list  of  recent  publications 
will  serve  as  a  selective,  basic  collection  for  introducing  an  interested 
person  to  the  surfeit  of  infomation  available.  For  building  a  more  compre- 
hensive collection,  the  bibliographies  in  the  following  books  would  be  good 
guides . 


Ambix.      (Periodical).  $7.50/yr.  Published  by  The  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Alchemy  and  Early  Chemistry.  %   Dr.  W.A.  Smeaton,  Univ.  College,  Gower  St., 
London,  WC  1,  England. 

This  is  not  a  publication  smaller  libraries  would  want  in  their  collection 
since  it  includes  only  scholarly  research  into  alchemy  and  pioneer  chemistry. 
However,  this  society  is  the  definitive  source  of  information  in  this  field, 
which  might  be  more  useful  for  a  librarian  to  know  than  any  of  the  titles 
given.  Indexed  in  Chemical  Abstracts. 


Crosland,  Maurice  P.  Historical  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Chemistry. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1962,  $9.00. 

Though  the  survey  of  symbols  and  pictograms  basic  to  alchemy 's  literature 
is  given  only  secondary  consideration  in  Crosland 's  study,  the  treatment 
of  these  symbols  is  detailed  enough  for  all  but  the  most  knowledgeable 
chemistry  historian,  who  probably  wouldn't  need  to  read  this  book.  Bibl., 
25  pp.  of  books,  dissertations  and  journals.  Includes  index  of  names, 
index  of  subjects  and  chemical  names. 


Holmyard,  E.J.  Alahemy.     Baltimore,  Md.  Penguin  Books  (cl967)  1968.  $1.65 
(pap.). 

Holmyard  combines  scholasticism  and  a  witty  sense  of  humor  in  this  ex- 
cellent synopsis  of  the  alchemical  art.  The  late  chairman  of  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Alchemy  and  Early  Chemistry  (see  Ambix)  ,   Holmyard  contends 
the  Alchemists  experimented  themselves  out  of  existence  when  the  scientific 
techniques  developed  beyond  the  substance  of  their  theories.  Name  index, 
glossary,  general  index.  Short,  contemporary  bibliography. 


Hutin,  Serge.  A  History  of  Alchemy.     N.Y. ,  Tcfwer  Publications,  Inc.  1962 
IH   Cpap.). 

This  may  be  a  cheap  book,  but  it  is  also  an  excellent  primer  on  alchemy 
It  gives  a  clear,  interesting  synopsis  of  the  history,  theory,  symbolism 
and  outstanding  people  of  alchemy.  Short  bibl.,  no  index. 

Jung,  C.J.  Psychology  and  Alchemy.     Trans,  by  RFC  Haull.   (Ballinger 
Series,  Vol.  )  London,  Routledge  5  Kegan  Paul.  1953.  $5.00. 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  modem  alchemy,  Jung  the 
noted  psychologist, interprets  the  alchemical  doctrines  in  terms  of  psychological 
theory.  Alchemists,  he  contends,  were  seeking  not  the  transmutation  of 
metals  into  gold,  but  a  transformation  of  the  human  psyche  into  a  state  of 
perfection.  A  unique  and  significant  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
alchemy.  Extensive  bibliography.  Index. 


Lindsay,  Jack.  The  Origins  of  Alchemy  in  Graeco-Roman  Egypt.     N.Y.,  Barnes 
and  Noble.  1970.  $10.00. 

For  a  complete  perspective  of  the  history  of  alchemy,  this  book  is  a 
necessary  item.  Synthesizing  the  development  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  phil- 
osophy and  science,  Lindsay  traces  the  birth  of  alchemistic  thought.  Would 
also  he   an  excellent  book  for  in-depth  collections  on  ancient  Greece  and 
Egypt.  Extensive  bibliography.  Index. 


Read,  John.  Prelude  to  Chemistry^   an  Outline  of  Alchemy^   its  Literature 
and  Relationships.     MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  $3.95  (pap.). 

This  is  considered  a  "classic"  introductory  text  to  alchemy.  Though 
originally  published  in  1936,  it  remains  an  excellent  review  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  alchemists  including  many  explanations  of  alchemical  terms  and 
symbols  and  much  information  not  available  in  similar  books.  Esoteric, 
scholarly  bibliography.  Index. 


Redgrove,  H.  Stanley.  Alchemy:  Ancient  and  Modem.     New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y., 
University  Books,  Inc.,  1969.  $5.00. 

Complete,  simplified  directions  given  for  making  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 
A  brief  account  of  the  alchemistic  doctrines,  their  relations  to  mysticism 


and  to  recent  discoveries  in  Physical  Science,  and  some  particulars  regard- 
ing the  lives  o£  the  most  noted  alchemists.  Don't  be  put  off  by  the  title. 
Though  originally  prepared  in  1910,  this  work  remains  one  of  the  best  scien- 
tific looks  at  the  theories  of  alchemy.  Dr.  Redgrove,  a  confirmed  mystic 
and  noted  chemist,  gives  an  interesting  history  of  alchemy  through  chrono- 
logically arranged  biographies  and  presents  a  unique  view  of  modem  alchem- 
ical theory  present  in  atomic  research.  No  bibl.  No  index. 


Waite,  Arthur  Edward.  Alchemists  Through  the  Ages:     Lives  of  the  Famous 
Alchemistiaal  Philosophers  From  the  Year  850  to  the  Close  of  the   I8th 
Century^   Together  With  a  Study  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Alchemy, 
Including  a  Bibliography  of  Alchemical  and  Hermetic  Philosophy .      Blauvet, 
N.Y.  Rudolf  Steiner  Publications.  1970.  $1.95  (pap.). 

The  title  says  it.  Many  of  the  fifty  biographies  included  seem  to  be  un- 
revised  since  their  first  appearance  in  an  anonymous  work  of  1815  upon 
which  Mr.  Waite  based  his  book.  However,  the  alchemists  were  a  colorful 
lot,  and  survive  Waite 's  rhetoric.  Bibl.,  including  the  writings  attribu- 
ted to  each  alchemist.  Index. 
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The  avidity  for  fortune-telling  came  from  an  inability  to  coipe  with 
one's  anxieties.     Instead  of  satisfying,   it  created  a  self-perpetuating 
greed  for  prophecy,   akin  to  compulsive  gambling,   only  more  harmful  since 
one   lost  not  money  but  insight.      It  blinded  one   to  the  causes  of  one's 
problems,   and  this  was   "madness" .      It  was  a  vain  self-defeating  search 
for  expedient  solutions   to  problems  of  moral  integrity,   and  was  caused  by 
an  unwillingness   to  face   life  as  it  was.      Jan  Yoors,  The  Gypsies. 

Gypsies  have  long  been  among  the  leading  exponents  o£  fortune- tell- 
ing. The  colorful,  dark-eyed  people  appeared  at  the  edge  of  town  and  dis- 
appeared again,  taking  with  them  the  secrets  they  had  read  in  the  palms  of 
those  they  encountered.  There  was  an  aura  of  magic  and  mystery  about  the 
Gypsies  which  made  it  easier  to  believe  that  they  did  possess  "psychic 
powers".  Among  the  Gypsies,  palmistry  was  an  art.  It  was  passed  through 
the  generations  by  oral  tradition,  and  it  seems  likely  that  much  more  was 
passed  along  than  just  the  meanings  of  the  lines  and  mounds  of  the  hand. 
Their  roving  way  of  life,  close  human  bonds  and  view  of  many  foreign  cul- 
tures helped  in  developing  more  than  clairvoyance.  Gypsies  possess  the 
spirit  and  insight  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential  elements  in  palm- 
istry. 

Many  books,  of  course,  dismiss  the  Gypsies  as  not  true  to  the  ■"sci- 
ence" of  the  hand  or  as  swindlers  (one  had  to  cross  the  Gypsy  palm  with 
silver  before  she  could  read  your  palm) .  Palmistry  books  often  have  lengthy 
forewords,  justifying  the  validity  of  palmistry.  Such  claims  as  "in- 
telligent men  and  women"  have  pursued  this  "scientific  study"  attenpt  to 
reassure  the  skeptic.  But  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  Gypsies  more  than 
anyone  else  who  were  responsible  for  keeping  palmistry  alive. 

De  Givry  says  palmistry  is  "at  once  a  psychological  science,  since 
it  announced  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  an  individual  and  a  di- 
vinatory  art,  since  it  predicted  the  future  in  store  for  him"  (p.  262). 
A  science,  an  art,  or  a  lot  of  "hokibens",  palmistry  still  finds  popular- 
ity and  the  librarian's  choice  of  books  to  meet  the  demand  may  be  an  ar- 
bitrary one.  The  following  list  may  make  the  selection  easier. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Gettings,  Fred.  The  Book  of  the  Hand.     Paul  Hamlyn  Ltd.,  London,  New 

York,  1965,  $5.00. 

This  book  is  one  o£  the  best  books  on  the  subject  o£  palmistry.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  plates  from  medieval  palmistry  books  and 
details  of  old  paintings,  such  as  Durer's  Praying  Hands. 

Discussions  of  the  lines  are  illustrated  with  hand  prints  from  the  author's 
collection  which  are  superior  to  the  usual  line  drawings.  An  excellent 
discussion  of  the  history  of  palmistry  is  presented^  with  bibliographic 
references  to  the  historical  works  that  would  be  invaluable  to  the  serious 
student. 

de  Givry,  Grillot.  Witchcraft^  Magic  and  Alchemy.     Dover,  New  York,  1931, 

$4.00. 
This  is  another  sound  historical  presentation.  The  palmist  is  included 
along  with  magicians,  sorcerers  and  alchemists.  The  format  is  exception- 
ally attractive  with  illustrations  from  old  woodcuts,  lithographs,  and 
drawings . 

For  learning  the  basics  of  palm  reading  there  are  many  paperback  editions 
of  traditional  works  as  well  as  recent  popular  titles. 

Sheridan,  Jo.  What  Your  Hands  Reveal.     Award,  Univ.  Pub.  §  Dist.,  IS^. 
Very  thorough;  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  line  and  goes  into  the  de- 
tail of  the  variations.  The  illustrations  are  very  clear  drawings  and 
the  process  of  how  to  make  hand  prints  is  discussed.  Includes  the  "state 
of  tJie  art  today". 

Psychose.  The  Complete  Guide  to  Palmistry.     ARC  Books,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Claims  to  be  the  "standard  work",  is  good  but  the  illustrations  are  not 

as  clear  as  the  Sheridan. 
Cheiro  (Count  Louis  Hamon) .  Cheiro  's  Language  of  the  Hand.     ARC  Books , 
Inc.,  New  York,  95((:. 

- -.  Cheiro's  Palmistry  for  All.     ARC  Books,  Inc.,  New  York,  95<|:. 

_  Secrets  of  the  Hand.     Wehman,  $1.00. 

^  Cheiro's  Complete  Palmistry.     Univ.  Books,  $7.50  and  (pap.), 

Dell,  95<f. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  most  famous  palmists  and  several  of  his  books 

on  palmistry  written  in  the  late  19th  Century  are  still  in  use  today. 


Squire,  Elizabeth  Daniels.  The  New  Fortune  in  Your  Hand      Fleet  Press 
Corp.,  New  York,  1968,  $6.50.  " 

This  book  contributes  a  rather  extensive  bibliography  on  various  aspects 
of  palmistry.  y^^^^ 

^Q^^^o^nr^^^  ^'     ^"^^  °^  Soientifio  Handreading.     Hawthorn,  rev.  ed. . 
1946,  $8.95,  often  o.p.  * 

This  was  originally  published  in  1900  and  is  one  of  the  most  con5)rehensive 
studies  of  palmistry.  According  to  Gettings,  it  is  "the  most  accurate  and 
detailed  to  have  appeared  in  history".  It  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
textbook  for  the  serious  student  of  palmistry. 

Books  on  Gypsies 

Clebert,  Jean-Paul.  The  Gypsies.     Trans,  by  Charles  Duff.  Penguin,  1969,  $1.95, 
Vesey-Fitzgerald,  Brian.  Gypsies  of  Britain:     An  Introduction  to  Their 
History.     Chapman  ^  Hall  Ltd.,  London,  1946.  o.p. 
Yoors,  Jan.  The  Gypsies.      Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York, 1967,  $1.95, 


The  cards,  sinister,  with  strange  colorful  figures  and  symbols,  fall 
slowly  into  place.  The  hanged  man,  the  tower  struck  by  lightning- -with 
each  turn  of  the  card,  the  faces  of  the  two  people  around  the  table  become 
more  tense;  suspense  builds.  What  frightful  future  will  be  revealed?  Cut 
to  the  station  break.  The  media  have  taken  the  tarot  to  their  hearts.  This 
peculiar  deck  turns  up  in  movies,  television  and  pop  novels.  The  cards 
are  the  mood  cues  that  something  evil  lurks. 

Wicked  or  not,  the  tarot  is  nysterious.  There  are  as  many  theories 
on  its  development  as  there  are  interpretations  of  the  pictures  and  symbols 
that  appear  on  the  cards.  An  attenpt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  strange 
deck  that  has  been  variously  called  the  Bible  of  the  Gypsies,  the  oldest 
book   in  the  world,  a  portable  library  of  culture,  and  the  source  of  all 
"the  hidden  meanings  of  the  universe,"  is  as  intriguing  as  meditating  on 
the  secrets  contained  in  the  individual  cards.  Even  the  appearance  of 
the  cards  is  provocative.  The  beauty  of  some  of  the  older  packs  delights 
the  art  historian,  and  has  inspired  the  modem  designer  to  produce  the 
painted  caravan   for  the  aquarian  age. 

Tarot  decks  are  made  up  of  78  cards ;  the  minor  arcana  of  56  cards 
divided  into  four  suits--Wands,  Cups,  Swords,  and  Pentacles- -similar  to  a 
regular  deck  of  playing  cards;  and  the  major  arcana,  22  symbolic  figures 
and  scenes  which  are  said  to  contain  the  highest  wisdom  and  revelation. 
The  cards  are  decorated  with  a  variety  of  devices,  lavishly  colored,  and 
often  lovely  to  look  at.  Today  there  are  many  decks  available,  with  many 
modifications  of  the  basic  themes.  Styles  range  from  medieval  to  modem. 
All  pose  the  question- -what  is  the  tarot? 

The  eternal  question  surrounding  the  tarot  is  simply  a  variation  on 
that  old  chestnut- -which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  To  occultists, 
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the  tarot  is  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom,  associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
god  Thoth,  hidden  in  a  deck  of  cards  and  given  to  the  gypsies  (who  were 
not  let  in  on  the  secret) .  The  tarot  traveled  to  Europe  with  these  wander- 
ers where  the  cards  became  simply  gambling  devices  or  divinatory  tools.  On 
the  other  hand,  historians  document  the  birth  of  playing  cards  as  a  cult- 
ural force  around  the  14th  century  in  Europe  (though  others  place  their 
origin  in  China  or  India)  where  their  usage  was  strictly  instructional  or 
recreational  with  divinatory  powers  coming  later.  The  gypsies,  when  they 
comment  at  all,  say  the  ancient  knowledge  has  always  been  known  to  them. 
The  magic  belonged  to  the  gypsies,  but  others  appropriated  it. 

Wading  through  mystic  revelation  and  heavily  documented  historical 
sources,  it  would  seem  that  playing  cards  in  some  form  or  other  may  have 
been  bom  in  the  East  and  brought  to  the  West  by  traders  and  merchants 
where  they  were  transformed  stylistically  to  match  the  culture  of  Medieval 
Europe,  into  a  pictorial  game  of  chivalry- -with  four  suits,  represented  by 
nobles,  knights,  and  ladies  with  their  conpanies  acting  out  a  tourney.  Each 
suit  represented  concepts  or  virtues  of  medieval  days  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  different  classes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cards  of  these 
decks  number  from  52-56  and  seemed  to  have  been  in  use  for  games  and  gambling 
by  the  end  of  the  14th  century  (when  the  Church  began  to  preach  against  them 
as  the  devil's  pasteboards).     The  22  cards  that  make  up  the  major  arcana 
(called  atouts,  trumps,  or  tarocchi)  make  their  appearance  later  in  the  15th 
century  where  they  were  first  produced  in  Northern  Italy  for  noble  families 
(this  causes  some  experts  to  claim  they  were  named  for  the  River  Taro  which 
is  in  that  area) . 

These  first  tarot  cards  (the  major  arcana)  according  to  one  authority 
were  adaptations  of  the  carnival  triunphs  that  were  prepared  for  pre- Lent 
processions  popular  during  the  Renaissance.  These  engraved  and  gilded 
cardboards  represented  the  actual  carts  and  the  figures  that  were  displayed 
upon  them. 

Originally  the  designs  and  symbols  produced  for  the  tarot  (that  come 
down  to  us  as  the  Fool,  the  Wheel,  the  Tower)  portrayed  themes  important 
in  Renaissance  times  (the  sciences,  arts,  man's  conditions)  and  were  prob- 
ably meant  to  instruct  the  illiterate  populace  on  religious  and  social 
matters.  They  were  a  portable  picture  library  for  the  masses.  When  the 
regular  suit  pack  was  added  to  the  tarot,  a  game  was  created.  In  the  wed- 
ding of  the  two  packs,  the  tarocchi  (the  major  arcana)  became  the  trumps. 
In  fact,  sermons  of  the  times  refer  to  the  tarot  pack  as  the  trunps,  but 
as  all  else  with  the  tarot,  arguments  will  always  rage  over  whether  the 
symbols  were  Christian  or  anti- Christian.  No  interpretation  of  these  cards 
has  been  found  in  the  writing  of  the  time.  All  discussions  of  the  meaning 
of  these  symbols  were  produced  at  a  much  later  date. 

The  game  of  tarot  was  played  in  many  parts  of  Europe  tliroughout  the 
following  century--with  no  awareness  of  the  deck's  mystic  significance. 
Indeed  when  playing  cards  were  used  by  the  fortune-teller,  at  least  until 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  (when  a  book  on  cartomancy  was  published) , 
the  regular  suit  pack  was  used.  The  gypsies  who  arrived  in  Europe  around 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  seemed  to  have  come  after  the  advent  of  both 
cards  and  fortune- telling  in  the  West.  The  tarot  cards  remained  a  game, 
and  inSied  is  still  played  in  Italy  today- -anyone  wishing  to  try  his  hand 
at  it  should  see  Waite's  book  mentioned  in  the  bibliography. 

This  was  all  to  change  in  1781  when  Court  de  Gebelin  took  a  long  look 
at  the  tarot  cards  and  decided  that  reposing  in  these  pasteboards  was  the 


mystic  lore  of  the  Egyptians.  Having  "rediscovered"  the  meaning  of  the 
cards  which  he  related  to  hieroglyphics,  he  translated  their  secret  in 
his  work,  Jeu  de  Tarot   (  a  part  of  his  Le  Monde  Primitif] . 

Two  years  later  a  French  hairdresser  felt  called  upon  to  interpret 
them  more  fully.  He  designed  a  new  pack,  reversed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  (from  Alliette  to  Etteilla)  and  was  on  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune 
as  France's  most  knowledgeable  cartomancer. 

Since  then  various  occult  groups  have  adopted  and  reinterpreted  the 
cards  to  meet  their  mystic  needs.  Most  prominent  of  these  were  the  French 
School,  represented  by  Gerard  Encausse  (known  mystically  as  Papus)  and 
his  "Tarot  of  the  Bohemians,"  and  an  English  group,  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Dawn,  whose  tarot  doctrines  were  made  famous  by  Arthur  Waite.  The  well 
known  tarot  deck,  the  Rider  pack,  designed  by  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  was  a 
product  of  this  school. 


0.:  I 


The  Sola-Busca  Tarocchi 


The  Rider  Pack 


Present  day  tarot  readers  are  growing  in  number.  Some  are  simply 
anxious  hostesses,  hoping  to  score  a  successful  coup  with  a  new  party 
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game  (though  gypsies  warn  there  is  danger  in  this) .  Others  are  students 
of  one  of  the  classical  methods  of  tarot  interpretation,  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  interest  has  developed  among  the  hippie  community.  Followers 
of  this  school  depart  from  the  traditional  path  of  long  intensive  study 
and  interpretation,  and  rely  on  meditation  of  each  card.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  vibes  received  from  the  querent  and  the  cards  turned  up  in  his 
spread.  This  intuitive  approach,  while  allovv-ing  for  a  mystical  experience 
and  in  keeping  with  a  search  for  other  consciousness  espoused  by  the  group, 
also  avoids  a  lot  of  hard  work.  The  traditionalists,  who  use  the  cards 
for  revelations,  spend  weeks  and  months  on  the  study  of  tarot  and  related 
occult  wisdom- -Kabala,  Astrology,  Numerology,  the  I  Ching.  However,  they 
also  stress  the  need  for  a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  pay 
tribute  to  extrasensory  power  of  the  cards.  The  gypsies  too  insist  one 
must  live  with  his  cards  and  allow  them  to  absorb  his  vibrations.  Fin- 
ally, one  must  have  faith  in  his  own  powers- -'Tou  must  expect  your  magic 
to  work." 

The  meanings  of  the  cards  can  be  as  simple  or  as  corrplex  as  the  reader 
wants  them  to  be.  Each  suit  represents  an  aspect  of  the  human  condition- - 
Swords,  strife;  Pentacles,  money;  the  Cups,  love;  the  Wands,  enterprise 
and  glory- -while  the  deepest  meanings  are  contained  in  the  22  cards  of  the 
major  arcana.  The  cards  are  shuffled  by  the  querent  (whose  personal  vib- 
ration will  determine  the  fall  of  the  cards)  and  dealt  by  the  reader  in  a 
variety  of  spreads,  though  the  most  popular  seems  to  be  the  Celtic  Cross. 
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The  usual  method  is  to  concentrate  on  a  question  or  problem  worrying  the 
questioner,  but  a  total  reading  should  reveal  much  about  the  asker's  past 
and  present,  with  indications  for  the  future.  The  purpose  of  the  reading 
is  to  guide  the  seeker  to  the  most  successful  path  for  him.  Foretelling 
the  future  alone  is  frowned  upon,  though  mediation  through  the  cards  is 
valued. 

To  round  out  my  researches,  I  tried  a  few  readings.  Referring  con- 
stantly to  Eden  Gray's  The  Tarot  Revealed,    I  turned  up  many  interesting 
future  trends.  While  I'm  unlikely  to  take  the  time  to  "learn"  the  cards, 
reading  the  tarot  certainly  beats  reading  your  horoscope  in  the  daily  paper. 

Those  seeking  the  inner  wisdom  of  the  tarot  can  limit  themselves  to 
a  few  popular  guides  or  spend  years  reading  on  all  manner  of  nystical  lore. 
For  librarians  faced  with  the  problem  of  supplying  their  patrons  with  this 
material,  a  bibliography  follows  this  article.  The  best  solution  may  be 
multiple  copies  of  the  paperback  titles  available. 

The  tarot  will  continue  to  intrigue  people,  and  the  experts  will  con- 
tinue to  argue  about  its  origin  and  significance,  but  for  most,  this  curious 
deck  is  simply  an  attractive  artifact.  Regardless  of  its  purpose  or  history, 
the  tarot  has  inspired  some  lovely  exanqjles  of  pictorial  art.  These  cards 
record  the  customs  and  history  of  their  times.  The  Renaissance  tarots  pro- 
duced beautiful  examples  of  miniature  Italian  painting- -the  18th  century 
French  tarots  are  often  delightful,  especially  the  primitive  Tavot  of 
Marseilles.     The  present  craze  has  resulted  in  facsimiles  of  some  of  these 
old  decks  and  some  stunning  modem  ones.  The  cards  are  colorful,  delight- 
ful to  view,  and  are  mini  culture  tours  of  their  particular  era.  Perhaps 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  tarot  is  simply  this  sparkling  parade  of  human 
frailty  and  strength  with  all  its  attendant  sorrows,  joys  and  triunphs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The  Tarot  Interpreted 

Case,  Paul  Foster.  The  Tarot.     Richmond,  Va. ,  McCoy  Pub.  Co.,  1947^  $3.50,  o.p. 
Case  is  one  of  the  leading  interpreters  of  the  tarot.  He  uses  his  own 
deck,  a  variation  of  the  Rider  pack,  called  the  Bota. 

De  Laurence,  L.W.  The  Illustrated  Key  to  the  Tarot.     N.Y. ,  Lancer  Books, 

Inc.,  C.1948.  $1.50  (paper). 
This  work  is  really  a  pirate  edition  of  the  Waite  book,  and  as  such, 
lacks  some  useful  chapters,  but  it  is  available  in  paperback. 

Doane,  Doris  Chase  and  King  Keyes.  How  to  Read  Tarot  Cards.     N.Y.,  Paper- 
books  (Funk  5  Wagnalls),  1967.  $1.25  (paper). 

A  "dear  Abby"  approach  to  reading  the  cards  with  astrological  overtones. 
Features  the  Church  of  Light  of  Los  Angeles  deck. 

Encausse,  Gerard  (Papus) .  The  Tarot  of  the  Bohemians.     Alhambra,  Ca. , 

Borden  Pub.  Co.,  1970.  $2.00  (paper). 

This  is  one  of  the  important  works  in  the  field,  though  it  will  be  in- 
comprehensible to  all  but  the  most  earnest  student.  The  deck  illustrated 
is  his  own  design  drawn  by  0.  Wirth. 
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Gray,  Eden.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Tarot.     N.Y.,  Crown,  1970.  $6.95. 

.  The  Tarot  Revealed.     N.Y.,  Signet  (New  American  Library),  1960. 

$1.25  (paper). 

Two  popular  titles.  The  author  is  aware  o£  all  the  mystical  lore  but 
aims  her  works  at  the  beginner.  Easy  to  read.  Both  books  discuss  the 
Rider  pack. 

Moakley,  Gertrude.  Tarot  Cards  Painted  by  Bonifaoio  Bembo.     N.Y.,  New 

York  Public  Library,  1966.  $8.00 
An  enlightening  study  o£  an  Italian  tarot  painted  for  the  Visconti-Sforza 
family  which  gives  much  information  on  the  historical  and  artistic  back- 
ground of  the  cards . 

Rakoczi,  Basil.  The  Painted  Caravan;   a  penetration  into  the  secrets  of 

the  tarot  cards.     The  Hague,  Holland,  L.J.C.  Boucher,  1954.  Dist.  by 

Wehman.  $6.95 

This  delightful  book  tells  the  gypsy's  version  of  the  cards.  Illustrated 
with  ancient  gypsy  tarot  designs. 

Waite,  Arthur  Edward.  Pictorial  Key  to  the  Tarot.     New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. , 

University  Books,  c.1959.  $7.50. 

One  of  the  leading  works  in  the  field.  Useful  manual  with  a  chapter  on 
the  game  of  tarot.  Waite  illustrations  feature  the  Rider  deck  by  Pamela 
Colman  Smith. 

Warmoth,  Ron  and  Brad  Steiger.  The  Tarot.     N.Y.,  Award  Books  (University 

Pub.  §  Dist.),  1969.  75<^  (paper). 

Warmoth  is  a  leading  exponent  of  the  hippie  or  intuitive  school. 

Fortune-Telling  with  Cards 

For  those  who  wish  to  try  their  hand  at  divination  with  an  ordinary  deck 

of  cards,  the  following  may  be  useful. 

Brown,  Wenzell.  Row  to  Tell  Fortunes  with  Cards.     N.Y.,  Paperback  Library, 
C.1963.  60<^  (paper). 

Leek,  Sybil.  Sybil  Leek  Book  of  Por tune-Telling.     N.Y. ,  Collier  (Macmillan) , 
1969.  $2.95  (paper). 

Tarot  and  For tune -Tel ling  Decks 

Powills,  Dorothy.  "Tarots  and  Your  Future,"  Hobbies^   September  1970, 
p.  152. 

This  article  is  useful  for  information  on  card  decks  currently  available. 

It  covers  famous  past  decks  and  those  featuring  new  designs. 


1869. 


1869. 


■Specially  devoted  to  the  "Science  of  Man,"  his  improvement  Mcntalhj,  Moi'allT/,  Physicallu,  Qud  Social- 
^/,  liy  all  the  meaus  indicated  by  Science.  Contains  Pueenology— the  location  and  function  of  all  the  Organs 
—with  directions  for  restraining  and  cultivating  the  Faculties;  and  Puyeiognomy,  with  all  the  "Signs  of 
CnAiiiCTEii,  and  how  to  read  them ;"  Etiinologt,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  with  all  that  is  new  on  this 
important  and  interesting  subject;  Practical  Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Sleep,  Exercise,  and  the  Laws 
of  Life  and  Health.  Portraits,  Sketches,  and  Biographies  of  the  leading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World  are 
important  features.    Much  general  and  useful  information  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  is  given. 

Aa  a  Guide  to  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Educating  and  Traiuiug  Children,  this  Magazine  has  no  superior, 
as  it  paints  all  peculiarities  of  Character  and  Disposition,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  Pictorial  Family  Magazine  published.  It  is  now  in  the  forty-nintu  tolcme,  and  has  steadily 
increased  in  favor  and  popularity  during  the  many  years  it  has  been  published.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we 
append  a  few  extracts  from  our  many 
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Vanpires  and  werewolves  are  probably  the  best  known  creatures  of 
the  occult  world.  But  since  incidents  of  vampirism  or  lycanthropy 
(werewolfery)  are  not  recognized  by  medical  authorities,  descriptions  of 
what  they  are  and  what  they  do  vary  from  one  account  to  another.  In  some 
cases,  a  vampire  can  be  put  to  rest  by  driving  a  wooden  stake  through  his 
heart.  In  others,  he  must  also  be  decapitated.  Werewolves  (wolfmen) 
sometimes  acquire  their  animal  form  as  a  result  of  certain  ceremonial 
rites;  sometimes  they  must  wait  for  a  full  moon. 

What  all  accounts  do  agree  on  is  that  the  vanpire  is  one  of  the  un- 
dead  and  the  werewolf  is  a  man  possessed.  Both  are  manifestations  of  the 
death  fear  -  the  werewolf  being  the  cause  of  horrible,  violent  death;  the 
vampire  being  the  dead  man  who  comes  back.  It  may  be  that  such  creatures 
result  from  a  local  fear  of  wolves  and  the  horror  of  premature  burial. 
This  seems  a  gross  over- simplification  because  the  legends  of  the  werewolf 
and  vampire  have  become  so  detailed  and  involved.  But  the  two  are  such 
intriguing  beings  that  no  one  under  their  spell  can  help  wondering  how 
they  originated,  and  why. 

Basically,  both  are  pathetic  creatures  caught  in  a  nightmare  trap 
which  they  cannot  escape  alive.  The  vanpire  may  not  enjoy  killing  and 
drinking  blood,  but  he  has  to  in  order  to  survive.  And  the  werewolf  does 
not  attack  members  of  his  own  household  for  sport;  his  wolf  personality 
takes  over  and  he  must  kill. 

The  only  way  out  for  both  creatures  is  to  be  "killed"  according  to 
certain  prescribed  formulas  -  for  the  vampire,  a  stake  driven  through  the 
heart;  for  the  werewolf,  a  silver  bullet  shot  into  his  body.  Neither 
can  escape  and  still  live. 
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The  stories  o£  the  vampire  and  werewolf  have  been  treated  as  folk- 
lore and  not  as  a  science  or  even  pseudo- science;  and  now  they  are  most 
often  found  in  the  fiction  collection.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  are  no  werewolves  or  vaiipires  running  rampant- -or  that  cases  are 
not  publicized.   (One  of  the  most  recent  vampire  movies,  The  Return  of 
Count  lovga,   has  a  houseful  of  vajipires  living  just  across  the  bay  in 
Marin!  Seeing  this  subject  treated  in  a  completely  modem  setting  does 
add  a  new  dimension  of  horror.) 

There  are  no  books  that  tell  how  to  make  a  monster.  There  are  no 
chants  or  formulas  extant- -or  at  least  none  published.  The  most  conpre- 
hensive  studies  of  the  night  creatures  were  done  by  Montague  Summers,  and 
it  does  seem  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  about  vanpires  and  werewolves 
that  Summers  has  not  already  said.  What  little  was  left,  Bram  Stoker 
said  in  his  novel,  Draaula.      For  this  reason,  the  short  bibliography  that 
follows  is  dominated  by  Summers  and  selected  classics  of  creature  fic- 
tion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Douglas,  Drake.  Horrorl     New  York,  Macmillan,  1966.  $6.95. 
An  in-depth  history  of  the  vampire,  werewolf,  mummy,  and  assorted 
monsters  in  literature  and  the  movies  by  an  author  with  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Summers,  Montague.  The  Vampire^   his  Kith  and  Kin.   New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y., 

University  Books,  1960.  $7.50. 

^  y/jg  Vampire  in  Europe.     New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  University  Books, 

1961.  $7.50. 

.  y^jg  yerewolf.     New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  University  Books,  1966.  $10.00. 

The  learned  treatises  on  the  creatures  of  the  occult.  Bibliographies 

and  footnotes  are  plentiful,  the  research  exhaustive. 
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Vampire  Fiction 

Crawford,  F.  Marion.  "For  the  Blood  is  the  Life".  Tales  of  the  Undead; 
Vampires  and  Visitants.      (Elinore  Blaisdell,  ed.).  N.Y.,  Crowell,  1947.  O.P. 
LeFanu,  Sheridan.  "Carmilla".  The  Dark  Blue.      1871. 

One  of  the  old  classics  with  a  homosexual  theme,  frequently  reprinted 

in  anthologies. 
Matheson,  Richard.  I  Am  Legend.     N.Y.,  Walker  and  Co.,  1970.  $4.95. 

A  futuristic  novel  of  the  human  victims  of  germ  warfare  who  are  turned 

into  vampires  by  the  "vampiricus  bacillus". 
Polidori,  John.  "The  Vampire".  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,   April  1,  1819. 

Story  often  attributed  to  Lord  Byron. 
Prest,  Thomas  Peckett.  Vamey  the  Vampire.     London,  1847.  (O.P.). 
Stoker,  Bram.  Draoula.     Westminster,  1897. 

Still  in  print  and  available  in  hardcover  and  paperback. 
Sturgeon,  Theodore.  Some  of  lour  Blood.     Ballantine,  1961.  50<):. 
Woolrich,  Cornell.  "My  Lips  Destroy".  Beyond  the  Night.     N.Y.,  Avon 
Books,  1959.  O.P. 

Werewolf  Fiction 

Blish,  James.  "There  Shall  Be  No  Darkness".  Thrilling  Wonder  Stories. 

April,  1950. 

Elliott,  Bruce.  "Wolves  Don't  Cry".  Off  the  Beaten  Path.      (Judith 

Merril,  ed.).  N.Y.,  Pyramid  Books,  1959.  O.P. 

Endore,  Guy.  The  Werewolf  of  Paris.     Ace  Books,  1933.  O.P. 

Fleming,  Peter.  "The  Kill".  Creeps  by  Night.      (Dashiell  Hammett,  ed.). 

N.Y.,  World  Pub.  Co.,  1944.  $1.00. 


The  following  titles  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  works  of  fiction 
dealing  with  the  occult.  Some  of  the  authors  are  "familiars";  others  are 
relatively  unknown.  We  have  omitted  the  master  of  them  all,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  who  needs  neither  introduction  nor  review. 

In  judging  the  quality  of  literature  of  the  supernatural,  we  have 
used  T.S.  Eliot's  criterion  in  his  introduction  to  Charles  Williams'  All 
Hallows  *  Eve:  The  stories. . .are  certainly  not  an  exploitation  of  the 
supernatural  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  shudder..  ..whether  credulous  or 
incredulous  about  the  actual  kinds  of  events  in  the  story,   we  come  to  per- 
ceive that  they  are   the  vehicle  for  communicating  a  para-normal  experience 
with  which  the  author  is  familiar ,  for  introducing  us  into  a  real  world  in 
which  he  is  at  home. 

If  you  have  a  favorite  whose  name  does  not  appear  here,  be  syner- 
getic--let  us  know.  Space-time  limitations  have  precluded  a  longer  list. 
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Allardyce,  Paula  (pseud,  of  Charity  Blacks tock) .  Witches'  Sabbath.     Mac- 
millan,  1962.  60<j;,   Paperback  Library. 

This  novel  takes  place  in  a  small  English  village.  The  time  is  the  twen- 
tieth century,  but  Meadway  Bois  gets  its  excitement  remembering  Abigail 
Parkes,  a  fiery  redhead  who  lured  most  of  the  local  male  inhabitants  to 
her  bedroom  three  hundred  years  before- -and  who  was  consequently  burned 

by  Carol  Brown  and  1^ 

Martha  Bergman 


as  a  witch.  When  her  look-alike  appears  to  research  a  book  about  Abigail, 
events  threaten  to  take  a  repetitive  turn.  Psychology  and  superstition 
combine  to  explain  tlie  subsequent  action.    MB 


Case,  David.  The  Cell;  Three  Tales  of  Horror.     Hill  and  Wang,  1969.  $5.00. 

The  subtitle  to  this  collection  is  chillingly  apt.  Although  the  stories 
are  all  unique  in  subject,  each  is  concerned  with  man's  encounter  with 
something  outside  the  normal  human  experience.  The  scene  that  Case  can 
evoke  so  successfully  is  reminiscent  o£  Poe  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle-- 
fantastic  landscapes,  human  superstition,  fear  and  madness,  exploration 
of  the  inexplicable.  All  three  stories  are  good,  but  I  think  "The  Dead 
End"  reveals  best  the  quality  of  this  new  writer,     MB 


Collier,  John.  Fancies  and  Goodnights .     N.Y. ,  Doubleday,  1951.  O.P. 

A  superb  collection  of  short  stories,  some  dealing  with  the  supernatural, 
some  with  ordinary  human  foibles  and  failings.  All  are  delightfully 
malicious,  with  a  touch  of  the  fantastic.  Two  stories  in  the  group, 
"Evening  Primrose"  and  "Thus  I  Refute  Beelzy"  have  been  widely  antholo- 
gized.   CB 


Fowles,  John.  The  Magus.     Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1965.  $7.95. 

A  masterpiece  of  sleight-of-hand.  Fowles  achieves  his  dazzling  effects 
by  a  continual  shifting  between  illusion  and  reality.  The  anti-hero  of 
the  novel,  "Handsomely  equipped  to  fail",  goes  out  into  the  world.  He 
launches  his  career  by  taking  a  teaching  post  at  a  private  school  on 
Phraxos,  a  Greek  island.  There  he  becomes  entangled  with  the  wealthy  and 
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enigmatic  Mr.  Conchis,  who  ovms  an  opulent  villa  on  the  island,  and  the 
"mysteries"  begin.     CB 


Haining,  Peter,  comp.  The  Witohoraft  Reader.     New  York,  Doubleday,  1970. 
$4.95. 

Halloween  fare  by  well-known  writers  o£  fantasy  fiction- -Ray  Bradbury, 
Theodore  Sturgeon,  and  others.  There  are  witches  aplenty- -rural  and  ur- 
ban, black  and  white,  male  and  female,  earthly  and  unearthly. 


Jackson,  Shirley,  f/e  Have  Always  Lived  in  the  Castle.     N.Y.,  Viking  Press, 
1962.  $3.95;  $1.95  (pap.). 

A  chilling  Gothic  novel  about  two  sisters  living  in  an  old  mansion  on 
the  outskirts  of  an  ordinary  sinall  town.  Witchcraft  is  hinted  at,  but  as 
with  the  ghosts  of  The  Haunting  of  Bill  House ^   never  quite  made  explicit. 
It  is  up  to  the  reader  to  choose  between  a  rational  or  a  demonic  explan- 
ation of  the  events  in  the  story.       CB 


Lofts,  Norah.  The  Little  Wax  Doll.     N.Y.,  Doubleday,  1970.  $5.95. 

A  tale  of  witchcraft  in  a  contemporary  setting.  The  heroine,  a  sensible, 
middle-aged  spinster,  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  coven  when 
she  takes  a  job  as  schoolmistress  in  a  remote  English  village.  The  action 
centers  on  Miss  Mayfield's  efforts  to  expose  the  members  of  the  group  and 
put  an  end  to  their  activities.  Atmosphere  and  characters  are  skillfully 
combined  with  an  exciting  plot  though  the  surprise  ending  may  not  be  to 
some  readers'  liking.     CB 


Lurie,  Alison.  Imaginary  Friends.     Coward-McCann ,  1967.  $4.95;  Avon,  95<(r. 

What  happens  when  prophecy  fails?  It's  interesting  to  discover,  either 
in  Alison  Lurie 's  novel  or  in  the  work  that  inspired  it--Festinger,  Riecken 
and  Schacter's  study,  "When  Prophecy  Fails",  published  in  paperback  by 
Harper  and  Row  in  1964.  Lurie 's  sociologists  discover  that  to  infiltrate 
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without  altering  their  "sanple,"  to  constantly  make  "non-directive"  re- 
sponses, to  blend  into  solemn- ludicrous  rituals  with  encouraging  murmurs, 
is  not  only  difficult,  but  sometimes,  and  for  some  people,  finally  impos- 
sible. Objectivity,  the  touchstone  of  the  social  scientist  gets  defeated 
again  and  again  in  wonderfully  funny  incidents.  The  attenpts  to  infil- 
trate the  Truth  Seekers  and  to  observe  them  preparing  for  the  coming  of 
extra-terrestrial  carriers  of  Cosmic  Love  is  fraught  with  temptations 
both  physical  and  psychological  and  a  satisfying  number  of  characters  are 
human  enough  to  succumb.  This  book  won't  win  any  converts  to  the  occult, 
but  the  author's  wry  observations  will  delight  the  skeptic.    MB 


Machen,  Arthur.  Tales  of  Horror  and  the  Sicpematural.     Pennsylvania, 
Dufour,  1964.  $6.95.  Also  pap..  Pinnacle  Books,  95<f:. 

Arthur  Machen,  bom  in  Wales  in  1863,  wrote  most  of  these  stories  close 
to  the  turn  of  the  Century.  Though  his  works  were  briefly  in  vogue  during 
the  1920 's,  this  soon  faded  and  when  Machen  died  in  1947,  he  was  poor  and 
his  books  virtually  forgotten.  During  the  past  decade  his  works  have  un- 
dergone a  second  wave  of  recognition.  The  stories,  told  in  elegant  prose, 
are  a  blend  of  diabolism,  cruelty,  and  romantic  evocations  of  "fin  de 
siecle"  London  and  the  Welch  countryside.     CB 


McShane,  Mark.  Seance.     N.Y.,  Doubleday,  1962.  o.p. 

The  novel  on  which  the  excellent  movie  Seance  on  a  Wet  Afternoon  was 
based.  The  principal  character  is  Myra,  a  medium  whose  powers  are  real 
but  as  yet  unrecognized  and  unacclaimed.  Her  attempt  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation ends  in  tragedy.  Those  who  have  seen  the  film  may  still  wish  to 
read  the  book,  as  the  screenplay  differs  significantly  from  the  original 
plot .     CB 


Maugham,  William  Somerset.  The  Magician.     N.Y.,  Duffield  and  Co.,  1909. 
This  novel  of  the  occult  stands  well  above  some  newer  efforts.  It  is 
the  suspenseful  story  of  a  flamboyant  and  mysterious  man,  Oliver  Haddo, 
and  his  meeting  and  effect  on  two  more  ordinary  personalities--the  pro- 
saic Arthur  Burdon  and  his  ward  and  fiancee,  Margaret  Dauncey.  With  a 
few  friends  in  Paris,  they  form  a  lively  and  likable  group,  but  when 
Haddo  seduces  and  eventually  causes  the  death  of  Margaret,  Burdon  aban- 
dons his  sober  rationalism  and,  bringing  the  story  to  a  fantastic  conclu- 
sion, uses  the  method  of  his  enemy  in  revenge.    MB 

Michaels,  Barbara.  Prince  of  Darkness.     Meridith  Press,  1969.  $4.95. 
This  is  an  enjoyable  novel  that  introduces  aspects  of  the  occult  into  a 
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suspenseful,  lightly  romantic  stoiy.  The  cast  of  characters  includes  a 
hero  the  reader  knows  little  about,  some  wealthy  eccentrics,  and  two  her- 
oines, one  a  study  in  white;  one,  in  black.  Events  move  from  harmless 
suburban  hobbies  to  something  more  sinister  in  the  last  chapters --with 
all  members  present  for  the  final  revelations.     MB 

Stacton,  David.  Segaki.     London,  Faber  ^  Faber,  1958.  15/. 

Set  in  14th  century  Japan,  this  is  the  story  of  a  Zen-Buddhist  monk, 
Machako,  who  has  renounced  life  before  he  has  really  experienced  anything. 
The  author  calls  Segaki   a  "Zen  novel."  It  is  that,  and  it  is  also  a  ghost 
story.     CB 


Steen,  Marguerite.  The  Unquiet  Spirit.     N.Y.,  Avon,  c.1956.  60((:  (pap.). 
The  quiet,  well-mannered  narrator  of  this  story,  an  English  Aristocrat, 
begins  his  account  with  his  running  into  an  old  schoolmate,  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  many  years.  An  invitation  to  the  country  follows,  and  the 
narrator  finds  himself  in  a  bizarre  and  frightening  atmosphere,  which  ex- 
plodes in  a  series  of  catastrophes.  The  Unquiet  Spirit   of  the  title  is 
a  dead  witch  whose  soul  has  not  found  a  proper  resting-place.     CB 


Stewart,  Fred  Mustard.  The  Mephisto  Waltz.     Coward-McCann,  1969.  $4.95. 
Signet  Books,  95<f:. 

An  aging  but  prominent  pianist  wants  to  slip  into  a  new  pair  of  hands -- 
in  fact,  a  whole  new  body  wouldn't  be  too  much  for  Duncan  Ely.  When  a 
mediocre  pianist-tumed-joumalist  appears  to  interview  him,  Ely  has  his 
victim.  Only  Clarkson's  wife  sees  anything  strange  in  the  intimacy  that 
grows  between  Ely,  with  his  beautiful  daughter,  and  the  ambitious,  but 
still  struggling,  Clarksons.  With  Ely's  death,  events  take  a  terrifying 
turn  and  the  reader  is  treated  to  some  very  suspenseful  chapters.  The 
conclusion  doesn't  disappoint,  either.  It  seems  to  require  incredible 
means  to  move  uptown  in  Fun  City.    MB 


Stewart,  Ramona.  The  Possession  of  Joel  Delaney.     Boston,  Little,  Brown, 
1970.  $5.95. 

Well-written  suspense  story  about  a  young  man  who  appears  to  be  "possessed. 
The  question  is  whether  his  strange  and  frightening  behavior  comes  from  ex- 
perimentation with  drugs  or  from  a  more  sinister  source.  Puerto  Rican  witch- 
craft, imported  to  Spanish  Harlem,  is  a  major  element  in  the  book.     CB 


Tryon,  Thomas.  The  Other.     N.Y. ,  Alfred  Knopf ,  1971.  $6.95. 
A  psychological  horror  story  set  in  a  Connecticut  River  town  in  the 
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thirties,  involving  an  extraordinary  pair  of  twins  and  their  Russian  grand- 
mother, who  teaches  the  twins  a  mind  game  with  some  elements  of  extrasen- 
sory perception.  The  game,  which  starts  in  love,  ends  in  a  series  of  un- 
natural and  bloody  events  which  culminate  in  a  shocking  finale.  Although 
this  is  a  first  novel,  it  is  written  with  an  expert  touch.     CB 


Williams,  Charles.  All  Hallows'  Eve.     Noonday  Press,  1967.  $1.75  (pap.), 
A  ghost  story,  set  in  London  after  World  War  II.  The  theme  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  damnation  and  salvation  of  those  souls  who  hover  in  a  limbo 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  theological  element  sometimes  over- 
powers the  story,  but  generally  the  novel  is  well-written  with  unusual 
and  striking  imagery.     CB 


-- Many  Dimensions.     Michigan,  Eerdmans,  1965.  $1.95  (pap.). 

A  moral  tale  revolving  around  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  stone  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  how  it  affects  those  \ho  use  or  abuse  it.  Williams, 
in  his  style  and  tone,  is  very  much  like  C.  S.  Lewis.     CB 


Wise,  Herbert  A.  and  Phyllis  Fraser,  eds.  Great  Tales  of  Terror  and  the 
Supernatural.     N.Y. ,  Modem  Library,  1944.  $3.89  (library  binding) . 

A  gigantic  compendium  of  52  short  works  in  the  genre.  Includes  stories 
by  Poe,  Balzac,  de  Maupassant,  Kipling,  Lovecraft,  Saki,  Bierce,  etc.   CB 


THE  ANGEL  OF  DKATH. 
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The  Gothic  Novel  originated  with  Ann  Radcliffe's  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolphoj   and  was  recently  revived  with  Daphne  Du  Maurier's  Rebecca   and 
Victoria  Holt's  Mistress  of  Mellyn.     Generally  the  plot  concerns  a  yoimg 
woman,  preferably  attractive  and  inquisitive;  an  old  castle  with  a  secret 
or  two;  and  a  Byronic  (read  brooding)  hero.  The  plots  vary;  they  have 
to  now  that  the  market  is  flooded  with  books  written  "in  the  tradition  of 
Daphne  Du  Maurier  and  Victoria  Holt."  What  the  novels  still  have  in  common 
is  their  atmosphere  of  horror  and  intending  evil,  combined  with  romance. 
They  play  many  of  the  games  of  the  occult,  but  the  important  thing  is  still 
the  "Gothic"  atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  more  outstanding  exan5)les  of  this  genre  are  listed  below: 

Radcliffe,  Ann.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.   Everyman.  $2.95. 
Walpole,  Horace.  Castle  of  Otranto.    Collier.  65((:. 
Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory.  The  Monk.   Evergreen.  $2.45. 
Bronte,  Emily.  Jane  Eyre.    Dell.  60((:. 

[The  first  Gothics.  The  Monk   is  for  the  sadist,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  for 
the  sentimentalist.] 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.  Rebecca.     Avon.  $1.25. 

Frenchman's  Creek.     Avon.  95<^. 

Jamaica  Inn.    Pocket  Books.  IS^. 

[Though  Rebecca   is  her  only  novel  true  to  the  Gothic  formula,  the 

others  mentioned  do  have  the  damsel- in-distress  and  traditional 

Gothic  atmosphere.] 

Stewart,  Mary.  Nine  Coaches  Waiting.    Crest.  95(f:. 

The  Ivy  Tree.   Crest.  95^. 

Thunder  on  the  Right.    Crest.  95<j:. 

Madame,   Will  You  Talk?   Crest.  95((:. 

{Nine  Coaches  Waiting   is  her  only  formula  Gothic,  but  all  the  others 
will  be- -and  are- -appreciated  by  Gothic  fans.  Her  heroines  are 
more  sophisticated  and  plots  more  contenporary ,  but  the  atmosphere 
is  again  mysterious  and  Gothic] 

Holt,  Victoria.  Mistress  of  Mellyn.    Crest.  9S^. 

Kirkland  Revels.   Crest.  95((r. 

Bride  of  Pendorric.    Crest.  95<(:. 

The  King  of  the  Castle.    Crest.  95<|:. 

Menfreya  in  the  Morning.   Crest.   95(f:. 

Eden,  Dorothy.  Lady  of  Mallow.   Crest.  ISi. 

Shadow  Wife.   Crest.  95(f:. 

Whitney,  Phyllis.  Thunder  Heights.   Hawthorn.  $4.95. 
Hunter's  Green.   Crest.  95<f. 
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Eyre,  Katherine  Wigmore.  Monk's  Court.   Hawthorn.  $4.95 

Coffman,  Virginia.  Moura.   Ace  Books.  60i. 

Howatch,  Susan.  Permarric.     Simon  and  Schuster.  $8.95. 

[The  best-known  of  the  new  Gothicists.  Holt  is  the  most  consistently 

novel  in  plot  and  character.  These  are  the  best  products  of  the 

"Gothic  explosion."] 

Moderation  is  advised.  Plots  tend  to  repeat  themselves,  and  the  same 
villains  reappear.  Luckily,  most  are  available  in  paperback. 

--Carol  Zajchowski,  BARC 


^Qj   Pall  1971^   vol.   1,   no.    1^  pp.    7-14^   has  a  very  good  general  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  occult.      Ve  mention  this  particularly  because  the  bibliog- 
raphies in  this  issue  of  Synergy  are  very  selective  and  do  not  include 
the  kinds  of  pan-occult  items   that  are   listed  in  EQ. 


The  occult  is,   at  best,   an  ego   trip.      It  presupposes  the  virtue  of 
an  elitism  based  on  a  selfish  and  self-achieved  Enlightenment.     It  says  that 
Organized  Religion  has  kept  certain  teachings  from  the  multitudes,   purpose- 
fully keeping  them  in  an  abysmal  Ignorance.      It  says   that  priesthoods  have 
always  kept  the  esoteric  teachings  to  themselves  and  have  smiled  at  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  great  mass  of  True  Believers  have  succumbed  to  ritual 
and  magic,   smirked  privately  at  the  ease  with  which  the   laity  has  swallowed 
wafers,  wine  and  outrageous  mythology  and  suffered  in  silence  as  the  arohons 
grew  fatter,   more  powerful,   and  richer.     The  Occultists  offer  nothing  more, 
just  something  different;  frequently  it  is  as  bad  as  what  it  is  supposed  to 
replace  or  worse.     Most  of  the  Occult  is  concerned  with  revitalized  ancient 
superstition  and  there  is  a  great  trade  in  selling  the  pearls  of  the  East 
in  the  West  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  missionaries  of  the  vigorous  Christ- 
ian sects  peddle  their  propagandas  and  blessings  in  the  Occident. . .I'm  not 
saying  it's  a  bad  thing,   it  just  seems  after  a  few  years  of  study  to  be  just 
another  form  of  Spiritual  Fascism. 

So  says  the  Rev.  Tom  McNamara  and  Hlon  Gorden  in  the  17th  number  o£ 
the  S.F.  Book  Review  (monthly,  except  July  ^  Feb.,  P.O.  Box  14143  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94117.  $4/yr  -  $7/2  yrs.)  And  to  it  I  say  AMEN.   I  struggled 
for  weeks  trying  to  do  an  article  on  witches  and  witchcraft  for  this  issue 
of  SYNERGY,  only  to  find  hundreds  of  books  talking  around  the  subject  and 
contradicting  one  another  with  a  vengeance.  Trying  to  explain  and  review 
the  field  and  books  on  witches  is  akin  to  tackling  the  whole  dogma  and  liter- 
ature of  Christianity.  So  I  gave  up  and  instead  am  trying  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  tackling  the  problem,  from  a  librarian's,  not  a  witches',  point 
of  view.  The  problem  then  is,  what  does  the  library  buy  and  how  does  the 
librarian  select  without  suffering  an  acute  case  of  book-budget  fatigue  or 
the  hex  of  disgruntled  witch-patrons . 

An  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  hundreds   of  titles  published  in 
1970  were  written  by  well-known  authors  or  "reputable"  publishers.  An  even 
smaller  number  of  those  ever  saw  the  pages  of  our  standard  review  media. 
Perhaps  occult  books  suffer  more  than  most  subject  areas  for  lack  of  ex- 
posure (or  expose) .  We  non-witch  and  non-magician  librarians  then  are  left 
with  nothing,  save  perhaps  astrology  or  tarot,  to  use  as  selection  tools. 

As  the  search  for  other  gods  and  alternative  religions  goes  on,  more 
and  more  books  get  published.  Patrons  don't  seem  to  care  if  the  author  of 
an  occult  book  is  well  known  or  if  the  publisher  is  reliable.  They  will 
take  out  almost  any  kind  of  self-help,  do-it-yourself  books.  Often  we 
rationalize  not  having  enough  books  by  saying  they're  cheap,  people  can 
buy  them.  But  witchcraft  presents  some  particularly  interesting  problems 
of  its  own.  At  more  than  one  bookstore,  the  owners  told  me  that  they  didn't 
want  people  to  get  into  witchcraft  so  they  categorically  stock  only  books 
on  the  history  of  witchcraft  and  none  of  the  how- to-hex  variety.  But  mer- 
chants aren't  librarians,  and  no  intellectual  freedom  committees  are  about 
to  make  them  feel  guilty  of  censorship.  Somehow  it  is  our  professional 
charge  to  present  everything,  and  if  we  give  them  books  on  making  bombs  and 
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making  love,  we  give  them  books  on  casting  charts  and  casting  spells. 

But  besides  the  problem  o£  presenting  some  of  everything,  we  have 
the  gigantic  problem  of  loss.  For  some  umcnown  reason,  occult  books  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  thieves.  The  Literature  Department  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  (which  houses  the  occult  books)  is  well  aware  that  when  an 
other-world  book  leaves  the  library,  it  somehow  disappears  into  the  other 
world.  In  the  past  they  bought  multiple  copies  of  selected  materials  rang- 
ing from  paperback  horror-scopes  to  coffeetable  astrology.  They  had  a  pol- 
icy against  letting  them  go  on  interlibrary  loan.  But  still  there  are  never 
any  titles  available.  What  to  do?  After  long  and  serious  consideration, 
it  is  now  departmental  policy  to  buy  occult  books  on  a  closed-shelf,  non- 
circulating  reference  basis  only.  For  the  patron  who  can't  find  anything 
on  the  shelves  they  can  at  least  offer  him  something  to  look  at  in  the  li- 
brary. Before  too  many  readers  gasp  in  awe  of  such  a  policy,  let  me  intro- 
duce the  rationale  behind  the  decision.  SFPL  has  recently  installed  a  pop- 
ular library  which  is  an  uncataloged,  mostly  paperback  collection  of  high- 
demand  books.  Occult  and  other-world  books  account  for  anywhere  from  iO- 
171  of  the  circulation.  While  the  basic  selection  policy  is  the  same  as 
for  any  other  collection,  the  emphasis  on  books  of  intense  but  temporary 
interest  with  no  cataloging  and  very  little  supervision  and  maintenance, 
makes  losses  less  costly.  It  also  makes  books  more  available. 

Perhaps  we  should  think  more  seriously  about  the  possibilities  of 
quantity  buying  in  paperbacks  to  fill  the  needs  of  occult  buffs.  Twenty 
copies  of  a  $1.00  paperback  which  disappears  after  the  fourth  or  fifth 
circulation  (when  it's  about  to  fall  apart  anyway)  seems  to  be  a  wiser  in- 
vestment than  three  copies  of  a  quality  hardbound  which  also  disappears. 
Hundreds  of  paperback  books  without  cataloging  are  cheaper  and  fill  the 
need  better  no  matter  who  wrote  or  published  them.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  consider  the  basic  principles  of  book  selection  as  taught  in  li- 
brary school,  but  occult  books,  being  the  mysterious  breed  that  they  are, 
may  just  have  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  permanent  collection. 

Make  a  basic  decision  about  the  balance  of  the  collection.  Do  you 
want  an  historical  collection?  a  how-to  collection?  a  circulating  coll- 
ection? a  reference  collection?  Decide  how  much  you  can  afford  to  lose, 
how  many  paperbacks,  how  many  hardbacks.  And  finally  decide  how  willing 
you  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  your  patrons . 


NOTES  FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE 


THE       F  R  E  E  I  S  T       TRIP 


Sloane,  Eugene  A.     The  Complete  Book  of  Bicycling.     New  York,  Simon  Schuster, 

1970.  $9.95. 

Cuthbertson,  Tom.  Anybody  's  Bike  Book;  An  Original  Manual  of  Bicycle 
Repairs.     Illus.  by  Rick  Morrall.  Berkeley,  Ten  Speed  Press,  1971.  $3.00. 

Garvy,  Helen.  Hod  to  Fix  Your  Bicycle.     S.F.,  The  Ecology  Center  Press, 

1971.  41  p.,  45<(:  for  single  copies,  35<J:  for  bulk  orders.  Order  from 
Shire  Press  69  1/2  Harriet  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 

Bicycle  Institute  of  America.  Pedal  Power;  Courses  of  Action  for  Commuter 
Bike  Routes.     Prepared  as  a  public  service  by  the  Bicycle  Institute  of 
America,  122  East  42nd  St.  New  York,  NY  10017.  Free 

Leete,  H.M.  Bicyclingl     H.M.  Leete  d,   Co.,  S.  F.,  Monthly.  $6.00/yr. 
Single  copies,  60<J:. 

Leete,  H.M. ,  ed.  The  Best  of  Bicycling.     New  York,  Trident  Press,  1971. 
379  p.,  $9.95. 


Until  just  a  few  months  ago,  existing  books  about  bicycles  were  dis- 
gracefully out  of  date  and  old  fashioned,  treating  the  cyclist  like  some 
kind  of  19th  century  freak.  But  now  that  bicycling  has  at  last  hit  the 
bigtime  world  of  fashion,  capitalism  and  ecology,  the  much  needed  books 
about  it  have  appeared. 
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Perhaps  the  best  one  is  Eugene  Sloane's  Complete  Book  of  Bioycling. 
It  is  indeed  outstanding!   It  covers  everything  from  how,  what  and  where 
to  buy  a  bike,  the  history  o£  bicycling,  how  to  make  repairs,  and  how  to 
keep  your  bike  from  needing  repairs.  Although  it  costs  $10,  it  is  well 
worth  the  price.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  basic  repair 
information  is  extremely  straightforward.  One  of  the  features  I  find 
most  appealing,  especially  for  a  potential  buyer  or  new  owner,  is  that 
he  makes  use  of  brand  and  trade  names,  indicating  their  approximate  cost 
and  reliability.  I  can  only  hope  it  will  be  published  in  paper  soon.  I 
have  written  W.   Sloane  and  asked  about  this  possibility,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived no  reply. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson's  book.  Anybody's  Bike  Book,   while  a  good  deal  cheaper, 
is  also  less  valuable.  The  old  adage  which  Mr.  Sloan  says  about  bikes, 
seems,  in  this  case,  to  hold  true  for  bike  books:  "You  get  v>fhat  you  pay 
for."  The  writing  style  and  illustrations  are  cutesy  and  not  all  that  in- 
formative. For  example,  his  description  of  a  tire  is  "the  rubber  thing  on 
the  wheel  that's  supposed  to  stay  full  of  air."  The  basic  organization 
and  indexing  is  haphazard.  He  is  quick  to  recommend  going  to  a  bike  shop 
for  repairs ,  showing  little  confidence  in  tlie  bike  owner  to  make  his  own 
repairs  as  opposed  to  Sloane  who  believes  that  with  a  little  patience  and 
a  good  book  for  guidance,  almost  any  repair  problem  can  be  handled  by  the 
owner.  Cuthbertson's  position  is  perhaps  symptomatic  of  a  stylistic  prob- 
lem, his  inability  to  explain  things  well,  which  leaves  the  book  cutesy 
and  superficial.  He  is  reluctant  to  endorse  or  criticize  any  brand  names 
as  opposed  to  Sloane  who  indicates  the  best  in  factory  terms.  The  classic 
example  of  this  is  their  discussion  of  tire  pumps.  While  "tire  pumps"  does 
not  appear  in  the  index  of  Anybody's  Bike  Book,   I  did  manage  to  find  a 
three- sentence  discussion  of  it  near  the  end.  Essentially  it  says  that 
a  tire  punp  is  a  must.  Sloane,  on  the  other  hand,  has  several  page  ref- 
erences to  tire  pumps  in  his  index,  and  includes  in  the  discussion  exactly 
which  type  he  thinks  is  best,  why,  and  gives  good  illustrated  instructions 
about  how  to  use  it. 

Finally,  while  Anybody's  Bike  Book   is  usable,  cheap  and  light,  bear 
in  mind  that  with  the  going  rate  of  bicycle  repairmen  at  $7.50  an  hour, 
the  difference  in  price  of  the  two  books  is  easily  justified. 

The  first  sentence  in  Miss  Garvy's  book,  "This  isn't  meant  to  be  a 
conplete  manual  on  bicycles,"  pretty  well  explains  it.  It  is  incredibly 
uneven  and  spotty,  some  sections  being  rather  complete  and  well- illustrated, 
and  other  sections  embarrassingly  oversimple  or  absent.  I  would  recommend 
it  only  to  riders  with  three-speed  bikes,  very  inexpensive  10-speed  bikes, 
or  riders  v\ho  absolutely  cannot  afford  another  book. 

The  Pedal  Power  Kit   is  a  "distillation  of  the  best  advice  from  the 
organizers"  of  successful  campaigns  for  commuter  bike  routes.  It  is  a 
how- to-do- it  manual,  giving  exajiples  of  letters  to  mayors  and  congressmen, 
helpful  publicity  tips,  sanple  commuter  bike  route  maps,  samples  of  news 
coverage  and  how  to  get  it,  and  other  useful  tools  for  organizing  canpaigns. 
There  are  some  excellent  display  materials  and  suggestions,  and  it's  FREE. 
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Bioyolingl   is  a  monthly  publication  with  a  variety  of  adventure 
stories  by  tripping  cyclists  and  a  Pandora's  Box  of  bicycle  blessings. 
Each  month  features  a  bicycle  road  test,  discussion  of  new  equipment,  a 
calendar  of  events,  book  reviews  and  letters.  Even  though  it  is  published 
in  San  Francisco,  the  coverage  is  world-wide.  The  Best  of  Bicycling   is 
a  compilation  of  the  best  articles  from  the  magazine  over  the  last  several 
years . 

These  and  other  books  on  bicycles  are  available  from  Books  About 
Bicycles,  P.O.  Box  208,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  They  will  mail  a  free 
catalog  on  request. 

Now  that  the  state  of  Oregon  is  channeling  highway  tax  dollars  into 
bike  paths,  and  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  has  been  diallenged  to  a  bike 
race  by  the  mayor  of  Oakland,  we  are  practically  assured  that  bicycles  are 
back  in  a  big  way.  They  are  ecologically  and  economically  sound,  far 
superior  to  Librium  as  a  tranquilizer,  extremely  good  exercise,  and  riding 
one  to  work  is  a  wonderful  way  to  start  the  day.  Buy  many  copies  of  both 
books,  write  for  the  free  panphlet  and  public  relations  materials,  plan  a 
display,  agitate  for  bike  paths  and  parking,  write  some  letters,  and  ride 
a  bike  to  tlie  library. 

— Bonnie  Thoreen,  BARC 
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i\/lark'n 


Portraits  &  Poetry  /  San  Francisco 
Nick  Harvey  editor;  Christa  Fleischmann,  photographer.  Glide  Publications, 
330  Ellis  St.,  S.F.  94102.  1971,  $10.95 

Glide  Publications  has  produced  a  handsome  tribute  to  local  poets  and 
poetry  in  this  elegant  collection  of  photographs  and  poems  by  80  poets  who 
are  or  have  been  associated  with  "the  San  Francisco  community  o£  poets." 

The  format  is  slightly  outsize:  9"  x  9  1/2".  Each  poet's  photograph 
faces  his  poem  or  poems.  The  poems  were,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  by  the 
poet  himself  and  many  are  new  works. 

Christa  Fleischmann's  portraits  are  remarkable  both  in  technique  and 
in  their  evocation  of  the  poet's  personality'.  They  are  as  effective  and 
artful  as  the  poems  themselves.  In  fact,  the  artistry  of  the  photographs 
sometimes  surpasses  the  artistry  of  the  poetry;  the  photographs  are  consis- 
tent in  their  excellence,  consistently  interesting  in  their  variety,  consis- 
tently honest  in  their  interpretation.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
poems.  Some  are  ver>'  fine,  some  merely  mediocre,  some  dovNiiright  phony.  But 
the  book  is  a  fascinating  melange  of  differing  styles ,  types ,  skills ,  in- 
telligences, ages,  attitudes,  a  genuinely  representative  group  of  people  who 
are  writing  poetr>'  now  -  from  the  long-established  high  priests  of  the  art 
(Rexroth,  Hitchcock,  Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti,  Everson,  Oppen,  et  al.)  to  the 
young,  hitherto  unpublished  acolytes.  The  result  is  unevenness  in  quality; 
although,  interestingly  enough,  quality  is  distressingly  absent  from  the 
work  of  some  of  the  high  priests  and  abundantly  evident  in  the  work  of  some 
of  the  young  acolytes . 

Several  familiar  faces  are  missing  from  the  collection.  The  editors, 
however,  do  not  claim  conprehens ive  coverage,  and  certainly  there  is  enough 
variety  to  suit  everyone's  tastes  (and  distastes).  Among  my  favorite  poems 
and  portraits : 
Gary  Snyder  in  his  hard  hat  speaking  of 

a  pair  of  red-shafted  flickers 

on  the  peach  tree 
stretch  wings 

showing  the  white- flash  hack 
linnets  crack  seeds  at  the  feed  tray. 
Thom  Gunn's  "Discovery  of  the  Pacific;"  David  >feltzer: 

All  sacred  texts  as  simple  as 
bringing  flesh  together  in  love. 
Mary  Norbert  Korte's  "Lines  on  the  Back  of  a  Leary  Bailfund  Card;" 
Wayne  Miller's  restrained  and  moving  obeisance  to  Kenneth  Patchen; 
Lew  Welch  WTiting  "The  Song  Mt.  Tamalpais  Sings;"  Bob  Kaufman: 

Love  is   the  condition 
of  Human  beings 
Being  humans. 
Patricia  Parker's  beautifully  simple  statement: 

I  am  afraid 
of  anyone 
of  anything 
that  would  harm  me/ 
not  the  pain 
not  the  act 
but  J 

the  desire. 
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And  some  distastes:  the  'found  poetry'  o£  Je££  Bemer  (hubcaps  and 
fenders)  and  Norman  Mustill  (IBM  symbols) ,  the  pretentiousness  of  Alan 
Dienstag,  the  portentousness  of  Daniel  Moore  and  of  James  Broughton  with 
his  "God's  structured  goo"  and  his  Mephistophelian  portrait.  But  each 
reader  will  discover  his  own  nettles  and  petals  in  this  riotous  garden  of 
verse  -  it  is  one  of  the  many  pleasures  of  the  book,  along  with  the  brief 
instructive/obstructive?  biographies/autobiographies  ("Alan  Dienstag  was 
bom  3000  years  ago  on  the  island  of  Crete")  which  appear  at  the  end. 

In  his  contribution  to  this  anthology,  George  Oppen  says. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  speak  of  poetry   — 
Mark  in  Time,  however,  speaks  well,  both  of  and  for  poetry. 
— " '  — Nancy  Nee,  SFPL 
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SOMEBODY  ASKED  US 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  SPIDERS 

A  Marin  County  patron  wanted  to  know  how  well-developed  the  senses  o£  the 
comrrion  garden  spider  were.  One  of  the  North  Bay  librarians  had  already 
found  some  material  on  the  wolf  spider  which  had  an  excellent  sense  of 
sight  and  was,  she  thought,  really  quite  handsome.  But  the  information 
on  the  ordinary  garden-variety  was  scanty.  The  best  source  we  found  was 
finally  a  children's  book,  Spiders ^   by  Dorothy  Childs  Hogner,  which  said: 

A  spider  usually  has  as  many  eyes  as  it  has   legs — eight.      With  eight 
eyes  it  can  see,   though  not  nearly  so  well  as  you  and  I  aan  with  two. 
Some  spiders  have  fewer  eyes.     They  may  have  six,  four,   or,   as  you  and  I, 
two.     Some  of  the  cave  spiders  are  blind. 

Don't  look  for  ears,   for  a  spider  aan't  hear.     Don't  look  for  a  nose, 
because  the  spider  breathes  through  lung  slits  or  breathing  holes,   or 
both. 
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The 

Unanswered 

Question 


THEN  CAME  THE  DAWN 


Listen  to  the  Exhortation  of  the  Dawnl 
Look  to  this  Day ! 

For  it  is  Life^    the  very  Life  of  Life. 

In  its  brief  course   lie  all  the 

Varieties  and  Realities  of  your  Existence: 
The  Bliss  of  Growth ^ 
The  Glory  of  Action, 
The  Splendour  of  Beauty; 

For  yesterday  is  but  a  Dream 

And  Tomorrow  is  only  a  Vision; 

But  To-day  well   lived  makes 

Every  Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness, 

And  every  Tomorrow  a  Vision  of  Hope. 

Look  well  therefore  to  this  Day\ 

Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn\ 
A  San  Mateo  patron  asked  us  i£  the  version  of  the  poem,  Salutation 
of  the  Dawn   found  in  Morrison,  J.D.,  "Masterpieces  of  Religious  Verse"  was 
complete.  This  meant  we  had  to  find  out  who  the  author  was  and  where  it 
was  originally  printed.  Morrison  and  other  sources  attributed  it  sinply 
to  "Sanskrit"  or  "Sanskrit  c  1200  B.C.".  After  searching  our  quote  books, 
we  called  the  Classics  Department  at  Stanford,  and  the  person  we  spoke  to 
immediately  recognized  the  poem  in  question  as  one  printed  on  a  poster 
she  had  at  home.  The  poster  said  the  lines  were  "From  the  Sanskrit, 
inscribed  by  Dr.  Osier  in  a  copy  of  The  Way  of  Life   in  his  own  library". 
We  then  found  a  biography  of  Sir  William  Osier  which  contained  the  same 
poem  with  the  following  note:  Said  to  be  from  the  Sanskrit,   the  poem 
was  published  as  an  inserted  frontispiece  in    'Words  in  Pain',   Lond. ,    G.M. 
Bishop,    1919.     "Words  in  Pain"  was  said  to  be  in  Osier's  library,  now 
housed  at  McGill  University.  We  then  wrote  to  McGill  and  received  a  photo- 
copy of  the  frontispiece  from  "Words  in  Pain",  ascribed  to  Olga  Sara  Jacoby. 
There  the  verse  was  accompanied  by  the  caption:  Sampler  worked  by  the 
writer  of  the  letters";   and  within  the  sampler  itself  were  the  words,  Olga, 
I9l0,   sewn  in.  Apparently,  Olga  is  the  author  of  the  book  and  only  the 
creator  of  the  sampler.  The  only  clue  to  the  author  of  the  text  of  the 
sampler  is  a  pencilled  note  on  the  frontispiece,  probably  done  by  the  first 
librarian  of  the  Osier  Library,  which  says,  ?from  Kalidasa. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  that  the  poem  is  actually  from 
Kalidasa.  Can  anyone  help? 
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A  LITTLE  HELP  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS 


BARCfolk 


As  amplification  on  the  "no  evil"  monkeys  in  SYNERGY, 
Jan-Feb  1971,  I  can  offer  the  following; 

The  original  of  these  figures  (according  to  several  sources) 
is  found  in  the  famous  Tokugawa  mausoleum  shrine  at  Nikko,  Japan, 
built  in  the  17th  century.   I  have  seen  them  there.   They  are 
carved  in  high  bas-relief  from  wood,  brightly  painted,  on  a  panel 
about  six  feet  long,  high  up  on  the  exterior  wall  of  a  sacred 
storehouse  inside  the  main  gate.   I  don't  know  any  other  names 
for  the  monkeys,  but  the  official  guide  published  by  Japan 
Travel  Bureau  refers  to  the  figures  as  the  "simian  trinity", 
(1955  ed,  p415). 

Collin  Clark 

Vallejo  Public  Library  System 

Note:     Mr.   Clark  is  now  Project  Director,   Lake  County  Library  Project. 
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717   K  STREET     .     SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA     .     95814     .     telephone  (916)  447-8541 


SYNERGY 

San  Francisco  Public  Library 

Civic  Center 

San  Francisco,  California  9^102 


DAVID  SABSAY,  president 
Santa   Rosa-Sonoma  Co.  Library 
Third  and  E  Streets 
Santa   Rosa,  Calif.  95404 

October  I ,  1971 


Dear  Syn: 

Congratulations  on  your  summer  issue  on  libraries.   It  does  much  to  define  the  goals  and 
the  problems  of  the  mediascape.   However,  Joyce  Crooks  found  one  scapegoat  too  many  ("Grass 
Roots  SRRT  Style")  when  she  picked  on  CLA.   It's  not  that  I  object  to  adverse  opinion  — 
no  one  has  been  more  critical  than  I  of  the  CLA  that  was — and  I  welcome  every  open  expres- 
sion of  what  people  really  feel.   It  is  simply  that  Joyce,  like  many  others,  does  not  un- 
derstand the  newly  reconstituted  association  and  so  has  made  inaccurate  statements  about  it 

Because  librarians  and  BARC  and  SYNERGY  are  purveyors  of  information,  I  trust  that  you 
will  choose  to  publish  this  correction  of  misinformation. 

QUOTE:   "CLA  has  seemingly  incorporated  working  rights  as  a  priority  in  it  reorganization.  < 
But  has  it?   Non-MLS  librarians  and  library  assistants,  non-professionals,  technicians, 
whatever,  are  still  offered  only  second  class  membership  in  the  restructured  CLA,   Many 
small  libraries  and  school  libraries,  therefore  cannot  be  represented  in  the  new  CLA. 
The  people  who  really  run  the  library  are  again  excluded...." 

FACT:   No  one,  but  no  one,  is  excluded  from  full  membership  in  CLA.   Not  only  is  active 
membership  open  to  all  of  the  categories  of  people  listed  above,  we  are  actively  encour- 
aging "whatevers"— such  as  consumers.   The  only  requirement  for  active  membership  is  the 
payment  of  the  dues  for  this  category,  which  dues  are  on  a  sliding  scale,  decreasing  with 
salary  and  waived  altogether  for  students. 

There  is  now,  within  CLA,  a  professional  society  of  librarians  created  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  that  welfare  of  librarians  which  Joyce  says  is  being  slighted. 
(Who  else  is-  interested  in  pushing  it  except  librarians?)   Membership  in  the  society 
j_s  open  to  school  librarians,  or  at  least  anyone  permitted  by  the  State  of  California 
to  practice  school  1 i brar i anshi p. 

There  is  a  committee  working  to  create  a  constituent  organization  of  nonprofessional 

library  employees— under  a  directive  from  Council  to  do  so,  and  with  a  constitution  which 

permits  and  encourages  it.  Whether  or  not  they  succeed  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
Interest  they  can  elicit. 

But  whether  or  not  one  belongs  to  any  constituent  organization,  anyone  with  the  price 
of  admission  (sorry,  Virginia,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus)  can  join  CLA,  vote  and  be  repre- 
sented on  Council,  run  and  be  elected  to  office.   Most  important  of  all,  any  group  of 
twenty  or  more  individuals  can  form  a  chapter  of  CLA  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  with 
no  interference  from  above— only  love  and  understanding. 

Yours  for  the  utmost  synergism. 


DS:M 
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DAVID  SABSAY 


d€^in^ei^/i.o/in/ 


Joyce  Crooks 

69  Northgate  Ave . 

Berkeley,  Ca.  94708 

Oct.  7,  1971 

Synergy 

Bay  Area  Reference  Center 

San  Francisco  Public  Library 

Civic  Center 

San  Francisco,  Ca.  94102 

Synergy : 

Mr.  Sabsay  missed  the  point  of  what  I  was  trying  to  say.   His  basic 
misunderstanding  is  over  my  discussion  of  unity  of  all  library  employees, 
not  whether  all  library  employees  are  free  to  belong  to  CLA.   Not  only  my 
article,  but  those  of  Judy  Hadley  &  Joan  Dillon  are  talking  about  working 
conditions  for  all  library  workers,  and  how  to  attain  them.   None  of  us 
are  talking  about  just  professional  librarians,  and  certainly  not  just 
MLS  accredited  librarians .   The  new  constitution  in  no  way  addresses  it- 
self to  this  problem,  but  talks  about  the  working  rights  of  librarians 
as  defined  by  the  California  Board  of  Certification.   The  single  excep- 
tion to  this  is  librarians  (non-MLS)  who  can  be  so  defined  by  their  admin- 
istrator or   another   librarian  only  at  the  time  the  Cal- 
ifornia Society  of  Librarians  is  incorporated.   If  you  doubt  the  serious- 
ness of  this  movement  toward  iinity,  I  suggest  you  take  a  close  look  at  the 
four  strikes  of  library  workers  that  have  taken  place  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia:  Contra  Costa  Coiinty,  1968;  San  Francisco,  1970;  Mill  Valley,  1971; 
Berkeley,  1971.   It  seems  to  me  that  a  whole  staff  going  out  on  strike 
together  is  a  statement  of  rather  singular  clarity  on  this  subject.   Say- 
ing that  any  group  can  form  itself  into  an  affiliate  of  CLA  and  therefore 
have  representation  in  CLA  equal  to  a  group  of  professional  librarians, 
let  alone  any  group  of  administrators,  is  simply  nonsense.   And  in  any 
case,  another  constituent  organization  will  very  likely  bring  more  prob- 
lems _  (size,  distance,  etc.)  than  it  solves.   Besides,  this  is  not  unity, 
it  is  division.   That  is  not  what  I'm  talking  about. 

"Nonprofessional  library  employees  committed  enough  to  belong  to  the 
Association  bemoans  its  lack  of  interest  in  their  needs  and  aspirations," 
I  read  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Sabsay 's  committee  (CLA  Newsletter,  October, 
1970) .   Are  we  really  being  asked  to  forget  this  quite  eloquent  statement 
of  doubts  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Sabsay 's  own  committee?   Since  we  have 
not  yet  elected  officers  for  the  new  CSL  and  CIL,  and  the  membership  has 
never  met  under  the  new  structure,  Mr.  Sabsay 's  unallayed  optimism  seems 
a  bit  premature.   I  urge  a  careful  reading  of  the  October  1970  statement, 
and  of  the  introduction  signed  by  Mr.  Sabsay  in  the  re-organization  issue 
of  January,  1971  (CLA  Newsletter)  for  an  excellent  statement  of  the  really 
overwhelming  problems  in  turning  CLA  into  a  representative  organization, 
including  the  difficulty  of  anyone  but  administrators  participating  be- 
cause of  traveling  and  time  costs,  the  problems  of  action  in  even  regional 
groups  because  of  size,  the  fact  that  a  large  representative  council  does 
not  in  any  way  guarantee  that  a  small  group  will  not  do  the  actual  govern- 
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ing,  the  failure  of  leadership,  and  others.   Where  are  your  doubts  now, 
Mr.  Sabsay?   I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  on  anyone's  part  to  confuse 
present  reality  with  future  hopes.*   If  the  CSL  holds  promise,  it  is  just 
that — promise.   Even  if  the  new  structure  was  as  inclusive  as  I  think  it 
should  have  been,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  implementation.   And 
as  for  paying  dues  being  equated  with  "active  membership,"  that  is  news 
to  me.   It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  a  "full  participating  member"  one  should 
ideally  belong  to  all  3  parts  of  CLA.   There  will  certainly  be  some  who 
will  do  this,  but  they  won't  be  beginning  librarians. 

Suppose  a  one-woman  (I  use  the  gender  advisedly)  library/librarian 
did  join  CIL,  what  would  happen?  Would  she  have  representation  in  an 
organization  most  certainly  dominated  by  large  libraries  &  the  State  Li- 
brarian?  It  would  be  something  to  see,  I  grant.   And  what  about  member- 
ship in  the  CSL  after  the  incorporation  date?   If  she  became  a  librarian 
(non-MLS)  in  1973  she  could  not  join.   This  leaves  only  the  membership 
at  large  status,  which  is  what  we  have  all  had  all  along,  &  which  is  so 
totally  xinsatisfactory.   I  can't  really  see  that  the  problems  of  the  non- 
accredited  librarian  have  been  seriously  addressed  either. 

Before  I  go  any  further ,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  con- 
sider the  restructuring  of  CLA  to  be  the  most  important  &  promising  thing 
to  have  happened  to  it  in  many  a  year.   For  the  first  time  there  is  the 
potential  of  real  change  in  the  priorities  of  CLA.   I  also  happen  to  feel 
that  such  change  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  save  it.   For  that 
reason,  I  have  urged  many  librarians  to  join  &  become  active,  now,  while 
it  may  make  a  difference.   The  problem  is,  no  one  believes  me.   Every 
time  I  get  someone  really  on  the  fence,  CLA  comes  out  &  does  something 
really  cool,  like  announcing  the  1972  conference  will  be  on  board  a  cruise 
ship,  to  mention  only  the  latest.   Do  the  officers  of  CLA  really  expect  to 
talk  about  inclusion  of  unrepresented  groups,  and  participatory  democracy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  announce  a  5  day,  $185.00  minimum  cost  conference  on 
the  other,  &  have  anybody  believe  the  former  statement  is  a  true  indica- 
tion of  their  priorities?   My  point  is  this:   My  comments  about  CLA,  in 
print  or  not,  are  simply  a  reflection  of  the  real  problem.   The  real  prob- 
lem is  the  image  that  CLA  has  created,  &  is  still  creating,  by  its  own 
actions ,  &  in  some  cases ,  non-actions .   Only  last  week  I  heard  for  the 
third  time  this  year  a  complaint  from  a  member  of  the  CLA/Intellectual 
Freedom  Committee  that  they  had  not  met  even  once  this  year.   Mr.  Sabsay 
does  me  too  much  credit  with  his  implicit  charge  ("scapegoat")  that  my 
article  might  damage  CLA's  image.   CLA's  image  problem  is  its  own. 

Mr.  Sabsay,  to  address  this  specifically  to  you,  as  a  head  of  a  large 
library,  and  as  President  of  CLA,  you  will  have  to  listen  very  closely 
indeed  if  you  really  wish  to  hear  what  the  basis  of  the  grass  roots  objec- 
tions to  CLA  are.   A  man  in  your  position  is  not  really  in  a  very  good 
place  to  hear  these  things,  and  few  would  find  it  easy  to  say  them  to  you. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Sabsay  for  his  letter.   There 
had  been  so  little  response  to  my  article  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
no  one  had  read  it  &  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  terrible  waste  of  time. 

The  omission  of  discussion  on  the  remaining  points,  Santa  Claus  & 
love  &  londerstanding,  was  deliberate. 


♦incidentally,  were  any  nonprofessionals  involved  in  the  writing  of  the 
new  constitution?   Or  consumers? 
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Lollipop  Power  may  be  coming,  but  KIDS  is  here!  It's  been  a  long,  dry 
spell  for  good  children's  magazines--to  be  exact,  since  the  early  1940 's, 
when  ST.  NICHOLAS  ceased  publication.  The  evil  spell  was  broken  last 
November  (1970) ,  by  Jenette  Kahn  and  Jim  Robinson,  when  they  got  to- 
gether the  first  issue  of  KIDS,  "the  magazine  written  and  illustrated  by 
children  for  each  other." 

Consider  the  fundamental  ideas  behind  KIDS:  "First,  that  children 
have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to.  Second,  that  kids  are 
eager  to  learn  from  each  other  and  should  be  provided  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  their  feelings  and  thoughts.  Third,  that  few  things  inspire 
children  to  pursue  their  own  creative  projects  as  much  as  seeing  and  en- 
joying other  children's  work." 

As  poet  Kenneth  Koch,  a  member  of  KIDS'  Advisory  Board,  points  out  in 
Wishes,   Lies  J   and  Dreams ,  his  inspired  and  inspiring  book  on  teaching  child- 
ren to  write  poetry:  [But]  adult  poetry — even  that  of  Whitman  and  other 
apparently  easier  writers — was  too  distant  from  the  way  they  thought,   felt, 
and  spoke  to  touch  them  in  so  immediate  a  way  that  they  wanted  to  write 
similar  poems  of  their  own.     A  hasty  look  at  and  a  long  memory  of  poetry 
for  children  by  adults  showed  me  that  it  was  not  what  I  wanted  either. 
It  was  too  often  condescending  and  cute  and  almost  always  lacked  that  clear 
note  of  contemporaneity  and  relevance,   both  in  subject  and  in  tone,  which 
makes  the  work  of  a  writer's  contemporaries  so  inspiring  to  him.     The  best 
poems  I  found  to  read,   finally,  were  those  that  the  children  at  P.S.    61 
were^  writing. . .Images,    lines  and  ideas  in  one  poem,   if  they  were  good  ones... 
would  instantly  begin  to  blossom  in  new  places,   changed  by  the  personality 
of  the  writer,   and  usually  just  as  fresh  and  new  as  they  had  been  before. 
This  experience  can  easily  be  generalized  to  the  areas  of  story-writing, 
art  work,   etc. 

Child  guest  editors  assist  Ms.  Kahn  and  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  selection 
of  original  works  from  those  submitted  by  kids,  age  5-15,  including:  stories 
poems,  plays,  book  reviews,  topics  of  concern,  paintings,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, comics,  cartoons,  crossword  puzzles,  games,  things  to  make  and  do, 
and  a  sometijnes  hilarious  feature  called,  "Dear  Dr.  Loker,"  KIDS'  version 
of  "Dear  Abby".  Each  issue  contains  photographs  and  brief  biographical 
info  on  many  of  the  contributors,  who  receive  a  free  subscription  of  KIDS 
each  time  they  have  something  published.   (If  they  already  have  a  subscrip- 
tion, they  can  give  their  additional  subscriptions  to  friends.) 

Since  kids  have  a  hand  in  the  selection  of  materials,  the  contents _ 
are  "uneven"  by  adult  standards;  but  from  a  kid's  point  of  view,  she/he  is 
permitted  to  see  not  only  what  adults  are  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating,  but  also  things  which  adults  might  consider  "corny"  or  with- 
out sufficient  point,  but  which  are  of  great  interest  and  value  to  kids. 
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Being  merely  a  former  kid  myself,  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  myself  to 
get  the  reaction  of  some  present-day  kids  to  KIDS.  Here's  what  Alma  and 
Orlando  (sister  and  brother),  who  live  in  the  South  Bronx,  N.Y.C.,  had  to 
say  after  reading  a  few  issues:  Orlando  (age  8)  -  "It's  interesting.  I 
liked  the  'I  wish...'  pictures,  the  other  pictures,  the  poems,  the  cross- 
word puzzles,  the  stories --everything!"  Alma  (age  7):  "I  liked  it  very 
much!  I  liked  the  funny  pictures  and  the  stories  of  Tom  and  Sam.  The  cook- 
book is  funny.  I  would  like  to  get  another  magazine  [issue]  for  my  birth- 
day." 

Here's  an  excerpt  from  the  "Granny  Feathers'  Cookbook,"  by  Jack  Kohler 
and  Danny  Mazur,  (KIDS,  #1,  p.  29)  which  Alma  liked:  "Granny  Feathers' 
Diet--Lose  life  instantly.  Breakfast  -  Hemlock  soda,  scrambled  aches,  hot 
buttered  ghost;  Lunch  -  Greasy  Gooey  Grimey  Goophy  Gopher  Guts,  Skinped 
Milch;  Supper  -  Hot  Cats  with  Cinder  Rellish." 

The  format  is  most  appealing:  8  1/2"  x  11";  attractive  layout;  un- 
usually fine  color  reproduction;  sturdy  newsprint  paper,  and  stiff  and  vivid- 
ly colored  cover.  It  shouldn't  fall  apart  after  2  or  3  circulations,  like 
some  other  children's  mags  with  which  we're  all  (unfortunately)  familiar. 

Speaking  of  those  other  children's  mags,  if  you're  having  budget  prob- 
lems and  can't  afford  to  subscribe  to  KIDS,  here's  a  suggestion.  Cancel 
your  subscription  to  any  of  the  following:  JACK  AND  JILL,  CHILD  LIFE, 
HIGHLIGHTS,  CHILDREN'S  DIGEST,  HUMPTY  DUMPTY,  et  al.  In  fact,  you  might 
consider  replacing  all  of  them  with  several  subscriptions  to  KIDS!  If  you 
have  any  child  public  at  all,  it's  unlikely  that  you'll  often  find  KIDS 
on  the  shelf. 

Read  it  yourself  and  discover  what's  going  down  with  today's  children, 
the  children  you  are  striving  daily  to  serve.  Here,  for  exanple,  is  some- 
thing straight  from  the  heart  of  Michael  Merriweather  (age  10),  (KIDS  #4, 
p.  6)  ;  If  I  was  a  genius  I  would  turn  Miss  Silverstein  blaak  stid  of  white 
because  she  should  been  black  stid  of  white  because  she  act  like  a  black 
person. .. .And  if  I  was  a  teacher  I  would  treat  her  the  same  as  I  treat 
black.     And  if  I  was  a  president  I  would  make  black  and  white  people  make 
friends  so  they  can  stop  treating  them  wrong.      Now  that  is  what  I  would  do, 
would  you  do  the  same? 

To  subscribe,  send  a  check  to  KIDS  Magazine,  Box  30,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139.  The  cost  is  $5  for  10  issues  (published  monthly,  Sept. -May,  plus 
once  during  the  summer.)  Discounts  are  available  for  5  or  more  orders, 
if  all  are  to  be  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
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Revolting  Librarians: 


We  are  putting  together  A  BOOK  about  you  --by  you  A  patchwork  color 
quilt  :  crazy /not  so  crazy.  Write  us  about  your  confrontation  with  the 
library  Establishment,  \Aich  side  delivered  the  final  zap  and  why.  Celebrate 
and/ or  mourn  the  outreach  program  you  tried.  Write  how  you  stopped  worrying 
about  the  bomb*ast  and  learned  to  love  the  media.  Write  us  your  Utopian 
flashes --libraries  as  the  Peoples'  university;  simulsensory  catalogs; 
ALA  goes  yippie;  and  other  stoned-soul  delights.  Obviously,  library 
science  needs  V*I*V*I*F*Y*I*N*G,  so  donate  some  of  your  zest,  be  it 
righteous  indignation,  gentle  hope,  mirth,  or  madness. 

We  need  comnittment  NOW  and  first  drafts  by  December  1971.  Median 
length  of  individual  contribution:  1000-5000  words  or  more  or  less 
depending  on  your  trip.  Double  space  preferred,  but  format  free-wheeling... 
Projected  publication,  Spring  1972,  the  great  god  Biblos  willing. 

Conments,  suggestions,  quotes,  ideas,  PICTURES(!)  gratefully 
received  too.  If  you  can't  contribute  directly,  please  pass  this  on  to 
some  librarian,  library  school  student,  teacher,  patron,  or  fellow 
traveler  who  may  want  to,  and  we  hold  you  dear. 


Please  contact,  on  the  slightest  provocation: 


Celeste  West,  SYNERGY 
SF  Public  Library 
Civic  Center,  SF  94102 
(415)  558-2814  (mornings) 


If^fm 


Elizabeth  Katz 
Itinerant  Librarian 
Riding  a  White  Bike 
In  Your  Neighborhood 
***SOON*** 
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MARTHA  BERGMANN 


We  have  no  desoendants^ 

as  our  Qhildren  have  no  forebears 

--Margaret  Mead 


Alternative  forms  of  the  family  are  emerging  in  western  civilization. 
The  possibility  (and  necessity)  of  widespread  population  control,  the  emer- 
ging demands  of  equality  for  all  human  beings,  and  the  dangerous  deterior- 
ation of  our  environment  are  influencing  earlier  forms  of  family  life.  The 
spectrum  of  possibilities  confuses,  delights,  and,  possibly  frightens  us. 
This  essay  will  examine  some  familial  alternatives  in  the  literature  of 
cultural  history,  psychology  and  the  social  sciences.   In  looking  at  these 
new  forms  of  family  life  as  they  stretch  unclearly  into  the  future,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  "normal"  family 
for  the  last  quarter  century  is  not  a  static  set  of  relationships  which 
has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  many  centuries.   Rather,  the  group  we 
now  call  The  Family  has  sustained  several  mutations,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  concept  of  childhood. 

Phillipe  Aries,  in  Centuries  of  Childhood,   writes  that  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  children,  as  soon  as  they  could  manage  without  the  constant 
care  of  a  mother  or  nanny,  joined  in  the  adult  life  around  them.   Gambling, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  what  we  now  consider  children's  games  were  enjoyed 
by  all  ages  together,  with  no  special  thought  or  care  given  to  the  moral 
upbringing  or  education  of  the  young.  This  new  responsibility  developed 
with  the  growth  of  educational  facilities,  enjoyed  most  by  the  middle  class, 
and  with  the  added  pressure  from  moralists  and  reformers.   Gradually,  par- 
ents were  enjoined  to  care  and  provide  for  education  and  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  their  children.   A  withdrawal  into  the  home  accompanied 
these  changes.   By  the  eighteenth  century,  the  home  can  be  imagined  as  the 
center  of  several  concentric  circles  of  decreasing  sociability.   It  was 
private  and  compartmentalized,  with  the  family  accepting  and  paying  visits 
to  friends  and  relations  at  the  middle  level  of  sociability,  but  mixing 
less  and  less  easily  in  the  area  of  the  furthest  circle  where  groups  of 
various  ages  and  classes  once  mingled  with  enjoyment.   Given  such  a  reality, 
Aries  writes,  "One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  sociability  and  the  concept 
of  the  family  were  incompatible,  and  could  develop  only  at  each  other's 
expense"  (p.407)  . 

Since  that  time,  this  family  form,  ever  smaller  in  size,  has,  for  the 
most  part,  thrived  in  western  Europe  and  America;  while  sociability  has  de- 
clined.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  Utopian  communities  in  the  United  States 
rejected  this  ideal  of  the  family;  and,  in  the  emerging  socialist  liter- 
ature, serious  criticisms  were  made  of  its  economic  exploitation.   Frederick 
Engels   in  The  Origin  of  the  Family,   writes,  "In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  today,  at  least  in  the  possessing  classes,  the  husband  is  obliged  to 
earn  a  living  and  support  his  family,  and  that  in  itself  gives  him  a  position 
of  supremacy,  without  any  need  for  special  legal  titles  and  privileges. 
Within  the  family  he  is  the  bourgeois  and  the  wife  represents  the  prole- 
tariat" (p. 64-65).   Neither  critique  altered,  at  that  time,  the  trend  toward 
the  smallest  family  unit  and  the  roles  expected  of  its  members.   In  western 
Europe  and  America,  industrialization  and  immigration  continued  to  isolate 
and  reduce  the  family  unit. 


In  this  century,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  farm  collectives 
and  the  Israeli  kibbutzim,  new  attempts  at  social  reorganization  began. 
A  comparison  of  Bettelheim's  Children  of  the  Dream,    Bronfenbrenner ' s  Two 
Worlds  of  Childhood   and  the  more  ephemeral   information  about  current  Amer- 
ican communes  reveals  that  communal  life  styles  develop  quite  divergent 
ideals  regarding  the  family.  Any  discussion  today  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  the  kibbutz  and  collective  have  relatively  long  histories,  and  have 
been  studied  (the  kibbutz  extensively)  while  information  about  communes 
or  "intentional  communities"  is  still  largely  in  the  "pi ctures-wi th-testi - 
monial"  stage.   Also,  communes  can  develop  in  diverse  ways,  making  any 
generalization  difficult  and  suspect.  With  this  limitation  in  mind  an 
American,  looking  at  these  different  forms,  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
power  of  the  peer  group  in  collectives  and  kibbutzim.  The  pressure  to  con- 
form within  these  groups  is  very  strong,  as  this  is  the  group  that  is  the 
most  important  and  permanent  one  in  the  life  of  the  child.   Bettelheim  says 
of  these  children,  "Without  the  peer  group  they  are  lost"  (p.233) .   In  terms 
of  cross-cultural  understanding,  as  our  world  becomes  smaller,  "the  diffi- 
culty or  frank  inability  of  kibbutz-born  and  -raised  youngsters  to  compre- 
hend (much  less  respond  to)  a  hypothetical  question,  where  to  answer  it  would 
have  required  them  to  step  outside  their  own  frame  of  reference"  (p.  190), 
Is  disturbing. 

Secondly,  the  puritanical  qualities  of  the  kibbutz  and  collective  are 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  American  commune--and  to  the  more  prevalent  Amer- 
ican family  form.   Bronfenbrenner 's  book,  while  less  abstract  and  insight- 
ful than  Bettelheim's,  does  give  many  examples  of  this  "Boy  Scout"  code 
of  morality.  The  family,  in  these  alternatives,  gives  over  much  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  state  (or  the  local  kibbutz).   In  Israel,  particularly, 
the  child  does  not  live  out  the  important  events  and  conflicts  of  his  life 
before  his  parents,  but  with  his  peers  and  before  the  collective  as  a  whole. 
The  American  commune  appears  to  take  direct  parental  responsibility  more  in 
Its  stride.   In  looking  at  books  such  as  William  Hedgepath's  Alternatives^ 
I  felt  that  the  birth  and  presence  of  children  in  the  American  commune  was 
an  important  and  positive  one--a  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  viability  of  the 
commune  itself.  The  individuality  of  the  child  (as  of  all  members  in  such 
communes)  is  the  important  factor.  This  ideal,  and  the  conscious  shunning 
of  authoritarian  relationships,  contribute  to  the  commune's  lack  of  struc- 
ture, but  also  avoid  the  problems  of  conformity  observed  in  Israel  and 
Russia.   Ron  Roberts,  in  The  New  Communes:   Coming  Together  in  America, 
stresses  the  present  concern  with  individual  human  happiness  as  opposed  to 
the  emphasis  in  the  nineteenth  century  experiments  (and,  I  believe,  the 
current  Russian  and  Israeli  ones)  on  communal  ideology  and  efficiency. 

From  another  perspective,  the  comprehensive  child  care  programs  pro- 
vided in  a  kibbutz  or  collective  relieve  a  woman  of  a  great  number  of  her 
traditional  duties.  This  seems  much  less  the  case--or  the  wish--in  an 
American  commune.   In  the  latter,  the  return  to  rural,  pre-industrial  modes 
of  life  is  often  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  revival  of  that  period's 
rigid  sex-determined  roles. 

A  quantity  of  new  literature  on  the  family  appeared  after  World  War  II. 
From  19^5  until  the  early  1950's,  three  approaches  that  presaged  many  later 
studies  appeared.  They  are  Erikson's,  Childhood  and  Society,    Margaret 
Mead's,  Male  and  Female,    and  the  writings  of  Talcott  Parsons,  the  founder  of 
the  functionalist  school  of  Sociology.   In  Parsons'  writings,  the  nuclear 


family  in  America  is  severely  criticized,  but  ultimately  defended,  despite 
its  serious  limitations  on  individual  freedom  and  opportunity,  particularly 
for  the  married  woman.   Justifying  the  existing  sex  roles,  he  writes,  re- 
garding the  family,  "A  relationship  resting  largely  on  emotional  attraction, 
it  must  be  protected  against  the  kind  of  stresses  that  go  with  severe  compe- 
tition for  prestige  between  the  members.   It  is  well  known  that  segregation 
of  roles  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  main  mechanisms  for  inhibiting  potentially 
disruptive  competition"  (p.  193). 

Erik  Erikson  is  interested  in  child  development  in  different  cultural 
and  social  settings.   His  "psycho-anthropological"  observations  of  American 
Indian  cultures  and  his  unique  biographical  studies  of  Gandhi  and  Luther 
make  him  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  thinkers  in  this  field. 
The  psychosexual  stages  of  growth  he  devises  in  Childhood  and  Society   are 
used  extensively  in  the  subsequent  literature.   Bettelheim,  for  instance, 
argues  that  the  peer  group  in  the  kibbutz  provides  the  conformity  and  same- 
ness that  Erikson  regards  as  necessary  for  acquiring  basic  trust  in  the 
early  months  of  life--the  first  stage  towards  an  eventual  sense  of  identity 
and  "ego- i ntegr i ty". 

Margaret  Mead's,  Male  and  Female ^  published  in  \S^3 ,  has  a  section  that 
augments  the  growing  literature  about  the  problem  of  the  American  nuclear 
family.  Using  extensive  comparative  data  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book, 
she  describes  the  pressures  in  our  culture  of  the  dream  of  future  success, 
perfect  human  relationships,  and  "the  ideal  house  which  no  one  lives  in" 
(p.  255).  Like  Erikson  and  Parsons,  she  does  not  propose  radical  alterna- 
tives to  this  family  form. 

The   Vanishing  Adolescent   by  Edgar  Friedenberg  stands  alone  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  late  fifties.  With  astuteness  and  great  affection  for  this 
group,  he  describes  the  problems  of  adolescence  and  the  relationship  of 
these  problems  to  the  fear,  envy  and  hostility  of  adults.  These  adult  feel- 
ings are  even  more  in  evidence  in  the  literature  that  criticizes  the  counter 
culture  today.   John  Aid  ridge's.  In  the  Country  of  the  Young ,    is  a  recent 
example.  His  position  of  sweet  reasonableness  seems,  in  fact,  to  cover  an 
attitude  of  defens i veness  and  small-mindedness.  He  criticizes  the  world 
the  young  reject — and  them  for  rejecting  it.   In  prophesizing  doom,  he  is 
real ly  wi  shing  it. 

By  contrast,  in  the  literature  of  R.D.  Laing  and  David  Cooper,  the  hope 
for  new  human  relationships  depends  on  the  revolution  of  the  young  (or 
young-minded).  Although  the  two  writers  are  associates,  Laing's,  The 
Politics  of  the  Family    is  a  much  more  readable,  coherent  description  of  their 
views  of  the  family  and  its   relation  to  schizophrenia  than  is  The  Death  of 
the  Family.      Their  particular  style  is  less  pronounced  and  less  irritating 
in  Laing's  book,  and  the  examples  and  description  of  the  generational  in- 
fluences (destructions,  in  their  schema)  upon  a  child  or  an  adult  are  often 
conceived  in  beautiful  metaphor.  The  players  in  the  familial  drama,  for 
instance,  are  "notes  endowed  with  such  awareness  that  they  are  only  just 
able  to  glimpse  the  existence  of  the  chord  whose  elements  they  are"  (p. 86). 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  chord  in  the  minor  key. 

Because  the  future  of  the  family  is  inextricably  connected  with  the 
young,  one  final  work,  Margaret  Mead's,  Culture  and  Commitment ,    should  be 
mentioned.   In  this  long  essay.  Miss  Mead  describes  the  peculiar  uniqueness 
of  the  post-World  War  II  experience.  Her  discussion  of  post-,  co- ,  and  pre- 
figurative  cultures  and  her  precision  in  delineating  the  qualitative  changes 


of  the  last  twenty-five  years  (the  changes  that  now  divide  our  generations 
forever)  make  this  an  important  book.   In  the  sense  that  the  rapid  change 
in  the  life  of  the  older  generation  brought  children  into  a  world  never 
experienced  by  man,  she  writes,  "We  have  no  descendants,  as  our  children 

have  no  forebears"  (p. 61).  ,  ,    ,.  -r-^  ^„„ 

Children,  then,  have  no  one  to  learn  from;  adults  have  no  specific  con- 
tent to  teach.   Rather,  adults  must  nurture  children  for  a  future  neither 
knows,  but  that  the  child  knows  better  than  his  parents.   The  older  gener- 
ation, to  participate  supportively  in  this  time,  must  "create  new  mode  s 
for  adults  who  can  teach  their  children  not  what  to  learn,  but  how  to^  Uarn 
and  not  what  they  should  be  committed  to,  but  the  value  of  commitment 
(p  72)    Finally,  the  older  generation  will  have  to  listen  to  the  younger. 
The  future  is  their  world  and  although  no  one  can  see  in  detail  its  con- 
figuration, that  world  is  already  with  us. 
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DWCARE 


not 
today 

may  be 
tomorrow 


Molly  Freeman 


his  perspective  on  alternative 
patterns  of  child  rearing  comes  from  tea- 
ching experience  and  from  observations  of 
children  on  rural  communes.   My  remarks 
are  based  on  the  assumptions  that  quality 
of  maternal  attention  (that  is,  from  a 
single  mother  figure)  is  more  important 
than  quantity;  that  peer  group  relations 
among  young  children,  with  older  children 
as  models,  reinforces  desired  behavior 
and  learning;  that  the  Integration  of 
elderly  people  into  child  care  programs 
enables  the  young  to  acquire  compassion 
and  an  awareness  of  the  life  cycle,  and 
restores  to  the  aged  a  responsible  and 
important  place  in  society.   Collective 
child  rearing  can  free  women  from  the  in- 
tense mother-child  housekeeping  setup  to 
allow  the  nuclear  family  to  become  a 
partnership  of  equals  where  adults  are 
engaged  outside  the  home,  increasing  the 
opportunity  for  mutual  stimulation  rather 
than  for  dependency  and  parasitism.   How 
is  this  not  occurring  in  the  United  States 
today? 

Day  care  centers  and  communes  are  the 
most  salient  alternative  modes  of  child 
rearing.  They  not  only  challenge  deeply 
ingrained  ideas  about  the  sanctity  of  the 
nuclear  family  as  the  only  wholesome 
place  for  the  rearing  of  children  in  this 
society,  but  are  also  collective  settings 
in  the  context  of  a  culture  which  places 

a  high  premium  on  privacy  and  Individualism;  and  both  day  care  centers  and 
communes  are  inextricably  attached  to  the  state  of  the  economy.   Whereas  on 
communes  young  people  reared  for  positions  which  do  not  exist  in  urban, 
bureaucratic  institutions  live  collectively  because  It  is  cheaper  and  It 
reinforces  values  which  sanctify  their  superfluous  status  In  the  labor 
market,  day  care  has  historically  been  for  "needy  children  of  underprivi- 
leged families",  a  custodial  Institution  with  little  or  no  emphasis  on 
education.   Federal  funding  has  always  increased  during  periods  of  national 
crisis  such  as  the  two  World  Wars  and  has  been  drastically  reduced  when 
women  were  no  longer  needed  In  the  labor  force.   Since  the  WPA,  most  school 
districts  have  included  full  day  services  for   preschool  age  children  of 
working  mothers  with  critical  financial  needs,  or  who  are  employed  in  spec- 
ified occupations.   Since  1962  additional  day  care  centers  have  been  fund- 
ed through  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  with  matching 
community  funds.   In  all  cases  fees  are  on  a  sliding  scale  and  only  single 
parent  families  or  very  low  income  two  parent  families  may  apply.   Private 
centers  operating  for  profit  also  provide  minimal  care  to  children  of  non- 
welfare  recipients. 
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Today,  day  care  centers  are  the  point  of  convergence  for  women's  in- 
terests in  achieving  equal  occupational  status,  for  minority  politics, 
for  bureaucratic  procedures  of  government  funding  and  for  this  society's 
ambivalence  toward  the  care  and  education  of  young  children  outside  the 
home.   Economic  and  ethnic  discrimination  are  built  in,  because  limits 
are  placed  on  the  maximum  a  family  may  earn  in  order  to  use  the  center. 
Quality  is  stifled  because  the  primary  function  of  day  care  centers  has 
been  to  enable  women  to  go  to  work  and  get  off  welfare,  not  to  provide 
developmental  enrichment  as  have  the  nursery  schools  and  demonstration 
preschools  attached  to  colleges  and  universities.   The  level  of  staff 
education,  child-adult  ratio  and  facilities  in  general  have  been  consist- 
ently lower  in  full  day  nurseries  with  a  "relief"  orientation  than  in  pre- 
school, part-time  facilities  for  middle  and  upper  middle  class  families. 
Staff  is  pressured  to  keep  order;,  to  keep  children  busy,  and  to  show  them 
how  to  "behave"  in  a  setting  foreign  to  the  teachers  who  come  from,  and 
are  still  committed  to,  the  nuclear  family  as  the  only  "proper"  place  to 
raise  children.   Working  hours  are  long,  and  the  low  status  of  preschool 
teachers  is  reinforced  while  alternatives  to  child  rearing  in  the  nuclear 
family  are  restricted  by  funding  and  accessibility. 

As  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  day  care  is  poverty  relief  and  polit- 
ical tokenism.   Federal  funding  requires  at  least  50%  parent  participa- 
tion at  the  administrative  level,  so  people  with  heretofore  no  political 
power  are  given  control  by  the  government  (with  the  hope  that  their  power 
will  stop  there — see  NET  film  Operation  Headstart  in  Mississippi):   chil- 
dren are  not  the  top  priority.   The  high  rate  of  staff  turnover  is  testi- 
mony to  these  conditions  since  parent  Board  members  often  want  direct  con- 
trol over  the  program  and  need  jobs  themselves.   The  programs  are  encum- 
bered by  bureaucratic  funding  procedures  which  can  keep  staff  and  Board 
in  constant  anxiety  over  bills  and  monthly  paychecks--anxiety  which  leads 
to  tensions  in  staff-child  and  parent-staff  relations.   Day  care  may  even 
become  big  business  if  large  corporations  are  able  to  set  up  centers  on 
a  franchise  basis  like  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  (see  "Kentucky  Fried  Chil- 
dren," Joseph  Featherstone,  New  Republic). 

Women  demanding  full  day  care  for  their  children  confront  more  than 
male  chauvinism  and  traditional  ideas  about  the  sanctity  of  the  nuclear 
family.   They  confront  a  capitalist  economy  with  relief  structures  which 
periodically  assist  people  in  order  to  check  social  chaos,  but  which  also 
maintain  the  permanently  unemployed  in  despicable  conditionas  as  a  threat 
to  the  poorly  paid  so  that  they  will  not  relinquish  their  pitiable  places 
in  the  labor  market  {Trans action ,    Piven  and  Cloward).   Hence  the  skepti- 
cism that  day  care  can  become  anything  other  than  custodial  in  this 
country  which  has  provided  only  wretched  conditions  for  the  unemployed, 
the  aged,  children,  the  "mentally  ill"  and  prisoners. 

These  practical  ambiguities  of  poverty  relief  vs.  developmental  en- 
richment parallel  conflicting  data  and  conclusions  in  child  rearing  re- 
search. Marian  Yarrow  documents  the  inconsistency  of  research  and  con- 
cludes that  data  on  the  importance  of  the  intense  single  mother-figure- 
child  relationship  are  only  at  the  status  of  hypotheses.  Secondary 
sources  used  in  teacher  education  courses  and  women's  magazines  misrep- 
resent this  hypothetical  status  by  omitting  the  research  design  as  well 


as  the  original  investigator's  reservations  for  the  reliability  of  his 
data.  This  is  an  important  way  in  which  the  baby-sitter  status  of  pre- 
school teachers,  the  sanctity  of  the  nuclear  family  and  belief  in  the 
"negative"  effects  of  mother-child  separation  are  reinforced.   In  the  liter- 
ature the  latter  is  even  called  "maternal  deprivation." 

It  is  ironic  that  just  as  the  Congress  in  an  alleged  "extension"  of  full 
day  care  services  has  reduced  to  $4800  the  maximum  income  a  family  may  earn 
in  order  to  use  day  care  facilities,  there  is  much  evidence  from  cross- 
cultural  studies  for  the  viability  of  collective  child  rearing.   But  in 
each  case  the  child  care  centers  exist  on  their  own  merit,  not  attached  to 
poverty  relief.   Swedish  child  care  centers  integrate  elderly  citizens  in 
their  programs,  and  housing  developments  are  built  around  this  top  priority. 
Women  are  achieving  equal  status  with  men  through  the  Trade  Unions  (heavy 
contributors  to  the  incumbent  Social  Democrat  party).   In  fact  women's 
liberation  is  called  "sex-role  debate"  and  male  participation  has  been 
integral  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  the  early  60's.   Similarly, 
in  Russia,  day  nurseries  are  being  built  in  all  new  housing  projects  and 
child  care  facilities  exist  not  as  a  stopgap  measure,  nor  as  a  means  of 
getting  people  off  welfare,  but  rather  because  developmental  enrichment 
for  all  future  citizens  is  considered  a  responsibility  of  the  state. 

In  The  Children  of  the  Dream   Bruno  Bettleheim  suggests  how  child  rear- 
ing on  the  Israeli  kibbutz  does  not  manifest  psycho-social  development 
In  the  chronological  order  of  Erik  Erikson 's- "eight  stages  of  man."  This 
Is  important  because  it  challenges  the  theoretical  framework  through  which 
psychologists  in  the  US  perceive  child  development  and  personality.   Erikson 
sees  the  life  cycle  in  terms  of  eight  psycho-social  stages  corresponding 
to  physiological  development  from  Basic  Trust  vs.  Basic  Mistrust  in  in- 
fancy to  Ego  Integrity  vs.  Despair  in  old  age.   This  view  reinforces  the 
belief  in  the  indlspensabi 1 i ty  of  the  Intense  single  mother-figure-child 
relationship  and  in  the  sanctity  of  the  nuclear  family  as  the  only  whole- 
some place  to  raise  children.   For  example,  the  psycho-social  crisis  of 
infancy.  Trust  vs.  Mistrust,  is  seen  as  a  test  of  the  relationship  between 
mother  and  child  in  the  isolated  domicile;  in  the  kibbutz,  however,  the 
infant  experiences  "multiple"  mothering,  and  so  a  sense  of  trust  derives 
from  a  number  of  maternal  persons.   Bettleheim  says  it  may  be  the  balance 
of  experience  rather  than  an  absolute  quantity  of  trust  or  mistrust  which 
characterizes  the  resolution  of  this  first  crisis  since  in  the  kibbutz 
nurseries  with  other  infants  and  several  maternal  persons  there  is  less 
experience  of  both  trust  and  mistrust.   And,  interestingly,  although  the 
child  sees  his  parents  for  only  a  short  time  each  day,  parents  are  at- 
tentive and  nurturant  when  they  are  with  the  child,  so  that  strong  attach- 
ments between  parents  and  children  develop  along  with  communal  ties  to 
peers  and  to  the  kibbutz  as  a  whole. 

In  contrast  to  the  age-segregated  Israeli  kibbutz,  there  is  a  distinct 
absence  of  age-grading  on  many  rural  communes  in  the  US.  Observations 
thus  far  cite  children  participating  in  all  adult  activities.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  parents'  youthfulness  and  with  their  celebration  of  rural 
values  for  support  against  the  lack  of  jobs  and  positions  in  urban,  bureau- 
cratic society.  The  youthful  parents'  negative  attitudes  toward  adult- 
hood lend  themselves  to  a  blurring  of  distinctions  between  child  and  adult 
activities.   But  this  is  not  unique  to  current  rural  communes  in  this 
country.   Philippe  Aries  in  Centuries  of  Childhood   depicts  the  medieval 
collective  society  in  much  the  same  way  where  "the  social  groups  corresponded 
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to  vertical  partitions  which  brought  together  different  age  groups."  Once 
beyond  infancy  children  participated  in  adult  society  in  one-  to  two-room 
houses  where  numerous  people  all  slept,  ate  and  worked  together. 

Aries'  book  is  probably  the  most  enlightening  source  for  understanding 
the  changing  concept  of  the  family  and  the  development  of  the  distinction 
between  adulthood  and  childhood,  a  distinction  not  completely  elaborated 
among  all  social  classes  until  the  19th  century.   According  to  Aries,  the 
family  as  we  know  it  has  been  a  privatizing  force  corresponding  to  industrial- 
ization and  to  the  sentimentality  in  parent-child  relations  as  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  decreased  and  parents  could  emotionally  afford  to  become  attached 
to  infants  who  could  be  expected  to  survive.   In  the  15th  century,  and  in 
some  cases  through  the  l8th,  all  education  was  carried  out  through  apprentice- 
ship and  children  were  sent  from  their  parents  to  other  families  at  the  age 
of  seven.  This  underscores  only  more  clearly  the  importance  to  the 
analysis  of  current  child  rearing  and  family  relations  of  Alice  Rossi's 
essay.  Equality  Between   the  Sexes:  An  Immodest  Proposal,   where  she  describes 
the  present  as  "the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  known  society 
motherhood  has  become  a  full-time  occupation  for  adult  women," 

From  this  historical  perspective  two  changes  need  to  occur  before  day 
care  facilities  become  enriching  places  for  children  and  for  the  society  as 
a  whole.   First,  children,  not  poverty  relief,  must  become  the  raison  d'etre 
of  day  care;  and  second,  the  role  of  women  in  the  job  market  must  become 
indispensable  rather  than  a  mere  consequence  of  critical  labor  shortages  as 
it  was  during  the  two  world  wars.   In  other  words,  a  giant  conceptual  leap 
lies  ahead  for  social  scientists,  legislators,  employers,  mothers,  wives 
and  husbands  in  order  to  prevent  day  care  from  becoming  only  a  custodial 
inst I  tut  ion . 
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Aries,  Philippe.  Centuries  of  Childhood.      Knopf.   1962.  $10.00,  2.^5  pap. 
Superb  historical  account  of  adult-child  relations  and  changing 
concept  of  family  from  15th  through  l8th  centuries.   Data  drawn  from 
iconography,  journals,  with  scholarly  dedication  to  detail. 

Ashton-Warner,  Sylvia.  Teaohev.      Simon  and  Schuster,  1963.   $5.95- 

Berger,  Bennett.  Looking  For  America.      Prentice-Hall,  1971.   $3.95  pap. 
Well-written  sociological  essays  on  youth,  black  culture  and  other 
issues  which  the  author  defines  as  oulturally  resonant.      Dr.  Berger's 
book  is  important  for  understanding  persistent  social  issues. 

Bettleheim,  Bruno.  The  Children  of  the  Dream.      Macmillan,  1969.   $6.95. 
Although  criticized  on  methodological  grounds,  Bettleheim's  account 
of  Israeli  communal  child-rearing  challenges  many  basic  assumptions 
about  child  development  and  child-rearing  practices  in  the  United 
States . 

Bromfenbrenner,  Urie.  Two  Worlds  of  Childhood,    U.S.    and  U.S.S.R.      Russell 

Sage  Foundation,  1970.   $7-95.   (230  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  10017). 

Thrust  of  Bromfenbrenner 's  argument  is  the  importance  of  age  inte- 
gration in  child  care  and  coordination  of  youth  services.   He  criti- 
cizes the  U.S.  on  these  grounds  and  discusses  in  detail  U.S.S.R. 
practices  of  child  care  from  Infancy  through  adolescence.   Excellent 
cross-cultural  study. 

Bruner,  Jerome.  The  Process  of  Education.      Vintage,  I960.   $1.45. 

Demzin,  Norman.   "Crusade  Against  Children",  Transaction,    1971. 
Special  issue  on  children. 

Erikson,  Erik.  Childhood  and  Society.  Norton,  1964.  $6.50,  2.95  pap. 
Important  for  understanding  a  major  theoretical  approach  to  child 
development  in  U.S. 

Lee,  Dorothy.  Freedom  and  Culture.      Prentice-Hall,  1959.   $1.95  pap. 
Insightful  anthropological  essays  on  child-rearing  in  primitive 
and  complex  cultures  with  comparative  data  on  concepts  of  freedom, 
autonomy,   responsibility,   and  sense  of  relatedness . 

Makerenko,  A.S.  The  Collective  Family:  A  Handbook  for  Russian  Parents. 

Doubleday  Anchor,  I968.   $1.45. 

The  practical  guide  to  child-rearing  in  Russia,  with  introduction 
by  Urie  Bronfenbrenner .   Interesting  and  Important  for  cross-cultur- 
al understanding. 

Rossie,  Alice.   "Equality  Between  the  Sexes:  An  Immodest  Proposal",  1964, 

in  Marriage  and  The  Family,    ed.  by  Meyer  Barash  and  Alice  Scourby.   Random 

House,  1970.   $4.95  pap. 

In  1964,  before  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement  acquired  notoriety 
and  militance,  Alice  Rossi  explained  the  historical  factors  account- 
ing for  inequality  between  the  sexes  and,  in  prophecy  fashion,  de- 
scribed the  changes  that  need  realization.  A  scholarly,  very- 
readable  essay. 

Skolnick,  Arlene  and  Jerome.  Family  in  Transition,    Little-Brown,  1971- 

$6.95. 

The  best  anthology  on  family  style  and  child-rearing.   Critical, 
complete  and  readable,  this  book  covers  the  historical,  clinical, 
and  behavioral  perspectives  on  the  child  and  the  family. 

See  especial 1y ,  Norman  Demzin's,  The  Work  of  Little  Children, 
which  is  an  interesting  perspective  on  adult-child  relations. 
For  whom  and  by  whom  are  schedules  in  nursery  schools  set  up? 
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What  assumptions  about  learning  and  children  are  manifest  in  these 
schedules? 

Also  note,  R.D.  Laing's  essay,  Mystification  and  the  Family ,    an 
interesting  account  of  the  nuclear  family  wherein  children  are  vic- 
tims of  a  power  struggle  over  definitions  of  reality.      Laing  fre- 
quently overstates  his  case  for  the  Politics  of  experience. 

Talbot,  Toby.  The  World  of  Childhood:  Birth  to  Adolescence  from  the  Child's 

Vieupoint.      Anchor,  I968.   $1.75. 

Anthology  on  child  development.  Good  cross  section  of  approach,  par- 
ticularly article  by  Ernest  Schachtel  — C>n  Memory  and  Childhood  Amnesia. 
Includes  essays  by  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Aries,  Piaget,  Peter  and  lona 
Opie  and  Ruth  Benedict. 

Yarrow,  Marian.  Child  Rearing;  an  Inquiry  into  Research  and  Methods. 

Jossey  Bass  Inc.,  I968.   $8.50.   (6I5  Montgomery,  S.F.,  9^111). 

Essential  reading  for  critical  understanding  of  fit   between  child- 
rearing  practices  and  popular  theories  of  child  development  and 
mother-child  relations.   Somewhat  technical  but  indispensable 
reading. 


-ARTICLES  IN  PERI  GDI CALS- 


"Who  Raises  Russia's  Children?"  Susan  Jacoby.  Saturday  Review,   August  21, 
1971.  pp.  kO-kk+. 

"Day  Care:  Little  Children  and  Special  Interests."  Bettye  Caldwell, 
Jonathan  Black,  Thomas  Cattle.  Saturday  Review,    February  20,  1971. 
pp.  ^7-53+. 

"Swedish  Women's  Liberation."  Steven  Kelman.  New  Republic ,   March  13,  1971. 
pp.  21-23. 

"Kentucky  Fried  Children."  Joseph  Featherstone.  New  Republic ,    September  5, 
1970.   pp.  12-16. 

"The  Relief  of  Welfare."  Frances  Fox  Piven  and  Richard  A.  Cloward.  Trans- 
action,  May,  1971.  pp.  31-39+. 


SEX  AND  THE  SINGLE  CHILD 


There  has  been  a  great  proliferation  of  children's  books  on  sex  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  while  they  are  not  marked  by  the  coyness  and  prudery 
of  earlier  attempts,  neither  are  the  majority  exceptionally  liberal.  Sub- 
jects such  as  homosexuality,  masturbation,  and  the  inherent  joys  of  inter- 
course, are  often  avoided  or  evaded;  and  the  emotional  and  psychological 
difficulties  encountered  in  adolescence  are  often  ignored  in  strictly  phy- 
siological discussions.   In  fact,  with  notable  exceptions,  the  books  in- 
tended for  children  stick  to  the  physical  facts,  with  an  occasional  men- 
tion of  love,  and  leave  the  emotional  intricacies  for  parents  to  deal  with. 
Our  sophisticated  city  children  are  certainly  aware  of  these  things  at  a 
much  younger  age  than  the  books  give  them  credit  for.  One  other  point 
worth  noti ng--except  for  the  authors:   Gruenberg,  Power,  Day,  DeSchweini tz, 
and  the  Follett  Series--the  volumes  with  pictures  all  indicate,  through 
their  illustrations  that  reproduction  is  strictly  a  Caucasian  affair.   For 
a  discussion  of  sex  in  Children's  literature,  see  Wilson  Library  Bulletin 
for  October  1971 . 

Code  of  excellence:  5~excellent 
4-good 
3-mediocre 
2-poor 
1-forget  it 

FOLLETT  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM:   (5) 

Meeks,  Esther  K.  How  New  Life  Begins.      Follett,  I969.   $^.50.  Ages  k-J . 
The  concepts  of  living  and  non-living,  plants  and  animals,  like 
producing  like,  the  need  for  parents  to  care  for  young. 

Meeks,  Esther  K.  The  World  of  Living  Things.      Follett.   I969.   $3-50. 
Ages  h-8.      Very  simple  explanation  of  reproduction  of  all  living 
things,  but  concentrates  on  human.   The  concept  of  family  among 
humans.   Some  adult  explanation  of  some  photographs  might  be  useful. 

May,  Julian.  How  We  Are  Bom.  Follett.  1969-  $3-50.  Ages  8-12. 
Simple,  clear  genetics  lesson,  description  of  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  and  fetus,  birth.  Written  directly  to  the  child-reader. 
Excellent  drawings. 

May,  Julian.  Living  Things  and  Their  Young.      Follett.   1969.  $3.50. 

May,  Julian.  Man  and  Woman.      Follett.   I969.   $3.50.  Ages  8-12. 

Good,  clear  exposition.   Photographs  of  naked  children  and  statues 
of  naked  adults.   Discussion  of  intercourse,  adoption,  family, 
love,  sharing,  growing  up. 

Meeks,  Esther  K.  Families  Live  Together.      Follett.   I969.   $3.50. 
This  series  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  excellent  photographs, 
and  could  probably  be  used  to  answer  most  of  the  questions  of  the 
pre-teen. 
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Levine,  Milton  I.  A  Baby  is  Bom.      Golden  Press,  c.19^9.   $2.95.   (3). 
Ages  6-9.   Somewhat  condescending  but  fairly  complete.  The  illus- 
trations are  outdated. 

Day,  Beth.  The  Secret  World  of  the  Baby.      Random.   I968.   $3.95.   (5). 
Ages  7"12.   Extremely  coherent  discussion  of  fertilization  to  birth, 
including  heredity.  Avoids  mentioning  intercourse. 

Elgin,  Kathleen.  The  Euman  Body:     The  Female  Reproductive  System.      (3). 
Watts.  1969.   $2.00. 

Elgin,  Kathleen.  The  Human  Body:     The  Male  Reproductive  System.      (3). 
Watts.   1969.   $2.00. 

Ages  7~12.   Clear  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  physiological 
workings  of  human  reproductive  systems  are  given,  with  a  small  amount 
of  large  print  per  page.   No  mention  is  made  of  intercourse.   Very 
stylized  illustrations  are  not  clear. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonie  M.  The  Wonderful  Story  of  Hew  lou  Were  Bom.      {k) . 
Doubleday.   1970.   $3.50. 

Ages  7"12.   From  fertilized  egg  to  birth;  some  explanation  of  body 
changes  at  puberty.   Large  areas  of  small  print  make  this  a  book  to 
be  read  to  most  children.   Lovely,  evocative  illustrations. 

Power,  Jules.  HoU)  Life  Begins.      Simon  and  Schuster,   c.1965.   $'•.50.   (3). 
Ages  7~12.   Comparison  with  other  forms  of  life.   introduction  to 
genetics.   Good  photographs,  though  somewhat  dated.   Little  on  sex 
itself. 

Shay,  Arthur.  How  A  Family  Grows.      Reilly  and  Lee.   I968.   $A.95.   (5) • 
Ages  7-12.   A  complete  sex  education  book  in  the  framework  of  a  story 
about  a  large  family  having  another  baby.   Well  done  with  photographs 
and  including  information  on  subjects  often  ignored:   the  pleasure 
of  intercourse,  erection,  wet-dreams,  miscarriage,  unwed  mothers,  and 
adoption.   Warm  and  unclinical. 

Lerrigo,  Marion.  A  Story  About  You.      Dutton.   I969.   $2.95.   (2). 
Ages  9~12.   Prepared  by  the  NEA  and  AMA.   Tiny  print,  unexciting 
illustrations.   Begins  by  talking  about  "your  parents'  wedding." 
Slight  sexist  orientation.  Basic  information:  reproduction,  birth, 
growth. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret.  Seedsj   Embryos^   and  Sex.      Dodd.   1970.   $3.25.   (2). 
Ages  9-I3.   Is  about  just  what  the  title  indicates,  but  it  has  a 
tendency  to  jump  around  from  plants,  to  egg-laying  animals,  to 
mammals,  and  back. 

Flanagan,  Geraldine.  Window  Into  an  Egg.      Young  Scott.   19^9.   $5.95.  (^) - 
Ages  10-13.   Beginning  with  a  discussion  in  some  depth,  of  the  mechan- 
isms of  heredity  and  the  pre-ferti 1 ization  development  of  an  egg, 
this  goes  on  to  a  technical  discussion  of  the  development  of  a  chick. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  growing  embryo,  taken  through  a 
hole  in  the  shell,  it  makes  small  attempt  to  correlate  with  the  de- 
velopment of  other  animals.   As  the  treatment  is  difficult  and  the 
subject  of  limited  interest,  to  older  children,  this  is  a  special  book. 
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OTHER  TITLES: 

Selsam,  Millicent.  All  About  Eggs  and  Hew  They  Change  Into  Animals. 

Scott.   1952.  $3.50.   (A). 

Ages  3-5.   In  very  simple  language  and  clear  illustrations,  shows 
how  each  egg  hatches  into  the  same  type  of  animal  that  laid  it. 
Also  shows  where  the  eggs  of  higher  animals  grow. 

Andry,  Andrew.  How  Babies  Are  Made.     Time-Life.   I968.  $3.95.   (5). 
Ages  3-6.  Marvelous  paper-sculpture  illustrations  show  how  babies 
are  made.   The  animal  world  is  used  for  graphic  description;  the 
human  couple  is  covered  by  a  blanl<et.   Short  captions  to  pictures 
and  no  coyness  or  evasion. 

Selsam,  Millicent.  Egg  to  Chick.      Harper.  1970.   $2.50.   (5). 

Ages  k-1 .      A  simplified,  easy-reader  version  of  Flanagan's  Window 
Into  an  Egg.      Good  illustrations,  and  photographs  of  the  chick 
breaking  out  of  the  egg. 

Showers,  Paul.  A  Baby  Starts   to  Grew.      Crowell.  I969.  $3.50.   (5). 
Ages  k-7 .      The  sperm  "from  the  father"  and  the  ovum  "inside  the 
mother"  get  together  (no  mention  of  how)  and  the  baby  grows.   Very 
clear  description  and  illustrations. 

Stevens,  Carla.  The  Birth  of  Sunset's  Kittens.     Young  Scott.  I969. 

$3.95.  Ages  A-8.  Marvelously  sensitive  photographs  show  just  what 
the  title  suggests:  a  little  girl's  pet  cat  having  kittens.  Highly 
informative  captions  evoke  a  mood  of  wonder. 

DeSchweinitz,  Karl.  Growing  Up.      Macmillan.   c.1968.  $3.95.  W. 
Ages  5-7.   The  fertilization  of  the  egg  through  the  growing  up 
process.   Comparison  with  other  animals.  Clear  and  simple,  with 
the  most  complete  description  of  intercourse  in  the  books  for  the 
very  young. 

Ets,  Marie  Hall.  The  Story  of  a  Baby.      Viking,   c.1939.  $3.75.  W. 
Ages  5-8.   Not  a  sex  education  book  per  se     but  the  story  of  birth 
from  fertilization  to  baby's  first  smile.  Told  with  warmth  and 
humor;  the  illustrations  give  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  history 
and  man's  relationship  to  other  living  things. 

Evans,  Eva  Knox.  The  Beginning  of  Life.      Crowell.  c.1969.   $3.95.   (3). 
Ages  5-8.   Basic  information,  simply  written.   Compares  human  re- 
production with  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Slight  in- 
accuracies in  the  illustrations. 

Showers,  Paul.  Before  You  Were  A  Baby.      Crowell.   I969.   $3-75.   (3). 

Ages  5~8.   Basic  information:  description  of  organs,  one  sentence 

about  intercourse,  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  birth.  Soft  drawings 
need  some  explanation. 

Hobson,  Laura  Z.  I'm  Going  to  Have  a  Baby.      John  Day.   I967.   $3-75.   (2) 
Ages  6-8.   As  saccharine  as  the  title  indicates. 
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Duval  1,  Evelyn.  About  Sex  and  Growing  Up.      Association  Press.   I968.   (2). 
Ages  10-1^.   Textlike  format,  with  "words  to  learn".  Mentions  emotion- 
al adjustments  to  growing  up,  broken  families.   Avoids  description  of 
intercourse.   Some  sexist  role-playing  encouraged. 

Gordon,  Sol.  Faats  About  Sex.      John  Day.  1970.   $3-50.   (5). 

Ages  10-14.   Aimed  at  early  adolescents  who  don't  like  to  read,  this 
is  extremely  brief,  coherent,  and  to  the  point.   Exceptionally  clear 
and  attractive  illustrations  done  by  a  medical  illustrator  show  every- 
thing that  doesn't  require  verbal  description.   Includes  sections  on 
pre-marital  sex  and  contraception.   Slang  terminology  is  defined. 

Hofstein,  Sadie.  The  Human  Story .      Scott,  Foresman.   I967.   $3.75.   (3). 
Ages  10-14.   An  explanation  of  the  emotional  and  psychological  changes 
facing  the  early  teen.  A  very  brief  description  of  intercourse  is 
included,  but  no  mention  of  masturbation,  homosexuality,  etc. 

Johnson,  Eric  W.  Love  and  Sex  and  Growing  Up.      Lippincott.  c.  1970.  (h) . 

$3.95. 

Ages  10-14.   Excellent  description  of  intercourse,  masturbation,  the 
pleasures  of  sexuality,  show  that  this  author  has  few  Victorian  hang- 
ups.  No  mention  of  the  psychological  changes  faced  by  adolescents. 
Faint  sexist  overtones. 

OTHER  TITLES  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN: 

Pomeroy,  Wardell  B.  Boys  and  Sex.      Delacorte.   I968.   $4.50.   (5). 

Pomeroy,  Wardell  B.  Girls  and  Sex.      Delacorte.   1970.   $4.50.   (5). 
Ages  12-18.  The  co-author  of  the  Kinsey  reports  has  written  the  two 
most  informative  and  least  moralistic  titles  for  young  people.  All 
the  information  is  here,  plus  pros  and  cons,  on  all  kinds  of  sexual 
behavior.  The  reader  is  told  to  make  his  own  decisions  from  a  basis 
of  knowledge. 

Hettlinger,  Richard  F.  Growing  Up  With  Sex.      Seabury.   c.1970.   $4.59.   (4) 
Ages  13~18.  A  warm  and  understanding  introduction  to  the  emotional, 
psychological  changes  a  young  teen  faces.  The  author  (an  Episcopal 
minister)  talks  about  masturbation,  homosexuality,  pornography,  and 
his  advice  is  sensible,  if  a  bit  preachy  in  places.   Presupposes 
knowledge  of  the  physical  workings  of  sex. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America.  What  to  Tell  Your  Children  About 
Sex.      Meredith,   c.1968.   $2.95.   (4). 

To  help  parents  understand  a  child's  sexual  development  from  Infancy 
through  late  teens.   The  book  is  In  the  form  of  questions  a  child  is  most 
likely  to  ask  at  each  age.   Sensible  and  useful  for  younger  children, 
though  a  bit  conservative,  but  it  seems  somewhat  naive  when  it  comes  to 
teenagers. 


Sally   Houston 
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THE  DINORCE  REFORM 
MOVEMENT 


DICK  SHOUSE 


Vivovoe  is  probably  as  old  as  marriage ,   or  perhaps 

marriage  is  a  few  weeks  older. 

— Vol tai  re 

In  California  this  year  at  least  one  half  of  all  new  marriages  will 
eventually  end  in  dissolution  or  annulment.   Some  estimates  of  failure  run 
as  high  as  10%.      Is  California  once  again  leading  the  nation  in  another 
area  of  social  change?  These  statistics  indicate  that  the  institution  of 
marriage,  binding  couples  into  a  rigid  legal  contract,  is  under  severe  at- 
tack.  In  1969,  California  adopted  a  new  divorce  law  which  makes  it  quicker 
and  easier  to  sever  those  legal  bonds  of  matrimony.  Texas  has  enacted  a 
similar  law,  but  neither  goes  far  enough  for  those  who  call  for  drastic 
change.   These  reformers  would  deny  the  state  the  right  to  require  that 
marriage  partners  need  to  indicate  any  reason  for  their  desire  for  a  di- 
vorce. Any  such  prying  into  grounds  for  divorce  is  seen  as  an  unjustifi- 
able state  intrusion  into  the  privacy  of  the  marital  relationship.   Instead, 
they  ask  for  a  new  law,  which  would  eliminate  any  trial  for  divorce  and  make 
divorce  available  to  either  spouse  on  demand.  Of  course,  a  new  divorce  law 
of  this  type  might  significantly  reduce  attorney's  fees. 

It  is  perhaps  axiomatic  in  America  that  one's  stages  of  life  are  "serv- 
iced" by  industries  of  significance:   birth,  puberty,  marriage,  divorce, 
retirement,  death.   One  consumes  or  is  consumed  by  them.  These  life  events 
are  surrounded  by  functionaries  who  are  parasitic.  They  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  "traditional"  practices  which  are  so  lucrative 
for  them.   If  there  is  a  "greening"  going  on  here,  it  is  in  part  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  elite  which  has  controlled  these  events  by  custom  or  by  law. 
Thus  we  have  the  home  delivery/mid-wife  movement,  large  numbers  of  school 
dropouts  and  runaways,  communes,  funeral  societies,  etc. 

Librarians  should  be  aware  that  in  the  area  of  divorce  there  is  a  do- 
it-yourself  movement.   In  California  under  the  new  law,  when  there  are  no 
unresolved  problems,  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  can  be  effected  easily 
without  a  lawyer.  Hew  To  Do  Your  Oim  Divorce  in  California  with  the  Forms 
You  Will  Need  To  Do  It   is  the  new  manual  by  California  lawyer  Charles  E. 
Sherman.   It  was,  of  course,  possible  to  do  it  on  your  own  before,  but  this 
book  spells  it  out  step  by  step.   It  is  probably  the  only  manual  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  although  there  may  be  a  need  in  other  states. 

It  is  in  those  unresolved  problem  areas  of  child  custody,  child  sup- 
port, alimony,  and  property  settlement  where  legal  advice  is  usually  nec- 
essary.  But  here  also  we  see  in  California,  and  elsewhere,  a  lay  movement 
developing  to  oppose  what  to  some  seem  to  be  inequities  in  the  present  stat- 
utes. The  thrust  of  the  movement  is  male-oriented,  especially  divorced 
fathers  who  feel  wronged  by  alleged  unfair  judicial  decisions  in  the  above 
problem  areas.  There  now  exists  a  nationwide  network  of  organizations  com- 
mitted to  the  reform  of  divorce  laws  and  to  demanding  equal  protection  and 
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due  process  for  men  in  divorce  courts.  One  group,  the  Family  Education  and 
Information  Council  of  the  United  States  located  in  Orange  County,  Califor- 
nia, publishes  Lau  Reform  Review,   a  newsletter  of  nationwide  scope  devoted 
to  divorce  and  other  law  reform.  This  organization  seems  also  committed 
to  a  general  attack  on  the  judicial  system  from  a  conservative  bias. 

Of  course,  men  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  divorce  reform  agitation. 
Much  of  the  support  for  making  alimony  equally  available  to  men  comes  from 
women  who  maintain  that  marriage  is  not  a  sex-in-return-for-support  exchange. 

No  discussion  of  divorce  reform  would  be  complete  without  the  recogni- 
tion that  responsible  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  working  toward  a 
model  divorce  law  which  would  go  beyond  anything  now  in  the  statutes.  Such 
a  model  law  would  allow  either  one  or  both  partners  to  petition  for  a  decree 
of  divorce  or  separation  without  having  to  prove  that  the  other  party  is  the 
"cause"  of  the  breakdown  of  the  marriage.  The  divorce  would  then  be  granted 
automatically  after  a  stated  waiting  period.   Custody  and  financial  arrange- 
ments would  be  decided  separately.  Gone  would  be  the  trials,  the  recrimi- 
nations, and  the  dirty  linen.  Just  as  the  Seventies  may  see  new  marriage 
arrangements  becoming  institutionalized,  there  is  also  hope  that  the  whole 
divorce  process  will  become  more  humane. 
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USDR,  Inc. 

116  Eaglecroft  Rd. 

Westfield,  N.J.  07090 

USDR,  Inc. 

Box  96A 

Portland,  Maine  OAIO6 
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Akron,  Ohio  4^306 

Minnesota  Divorce  Justice  League 

St.  Clair  Station 

Box  1031 
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153  E.  18th  St. 
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Wausau  Divorce  Reform  Group 
David  L.  Koy,  Pres. 
2313  Gowan  St. 
Wausau,  Wise.  5^401 

Independent  Bar  Assoc,  of  America 

Box  187 

Islamorada,  Fla.  33036 

American  Divorce  Association  for  Men 
3^*3  S.  Dearborn,  #1505 
Chicago,  111.  60604 


Second  Wives  Are  People 
1536  Harvey 
Berwin,  111.  60402 

Fami ly  Law  Reform 

Box  689 

Falmouth,  Mass.  025^1 

Marriage  &  Divorce  Law  Reform  League 
89^0  Lauder 
Detroit,  Mich.  48228 

Divorce  Reform  Inc. 
735  N.  Snel 1 ing  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104 


M.H.  PUBCO,  Inc. 
Box  20861 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30320 


PWP-Legis.  Liason  Committee 

7211  Delanfield 

Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015 
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ROBERTO  ESTEVES 


Singles  in  the  Seventies  are  an 
old  breed  of  bachelors,  spinsters, 
widows  and  divorcees  who  are  swinging 
into  a  modern  life  style  of  new  inde- 
pendence.  Unlike  more  militant  move- 
ments, the  Singles  Revolution  has  been 
a  "sleeper",  quietly  drawing  impetus 
from  many  recent  American  trends. 
Women's  Lib,  Gay  Lib,  Hippies  and 
the  Youth  revolution.  Communes  and 
Peace  Marches  have  all  been  subtly 
altering  conventional  Victorian  codes 
of  behavior  for  single  men  and  women. 
Armed  with  diaphragm  and  pill,  the 
feminists  declared  their  independence 
from  male  chauvinism,  simultaneously 
toppling  their  own  pedestal.   Women 
thus  engaged  in  a  grass-roots  battle 
to  hold  their  own  ground  with  men  on 
an  intellectual  basis  and  on  a  social 
level.   Youth,  too,  disenchanted  with 
rigid  family  regulations  and  stifled  mobility,  is  experimenting  with  new 
living  arrangements.   Even  traditional  America  has  been  primed  with  in- 
creased tolerance  of  minorities  and  their  alternative  ways  of  living. 

With  over  half  of  California  marriages  fated  to  end  in  divorce  court, 
there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  marriage  mores.  The  marriage 
myth.  .  .  "And  they  lived  happily  ever  after"  .  .  .  has  finally  been  exposed. 
The  divorced  and  separated  have  learned  (the  hard  way)  that  sometimes  an 
informal  companionship  can  be  a  better  living  arrangement  than  an  incompat- 
ible marriage  contract.   Some  couples  who  do  not  want  to  raise  children 
have  found  marriage  an  unnecessary  complication.   Liberated  males  and  fe- 
males consider  the  stereotyping  of  "husband"  and  "wife"  an  affront  to  their 
own  independence.  A  woman  does  not  have  to  become  a  feminist  to  get  off 
her  back  and  refuse  to  be  the  "wife":  a  role  in  which  a  woman  is  to  be 
stored  safely  at  home  where  she  is  expected  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the  "hus- 
band" vicariously.  Men,  too,  are  slowly  becoming  aware  of  these  stereo- 
typed roles  and  are  learning  that  life  with  women  does  not  have  to  be  varia- 
tions upon  the  "me  Tarzan,  you  Jane"  theme.   What  effect  would  exchanging 
these  "roles"  have  upon  your  family?   Men  and  women  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion the  advantages  of  marriage,  and  also  to  evaluate  the  advantages  of  its 
al ternati ves. 

Freeing  themselves  from  the  convention  of  married  life,  singles  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  prejudices  inherent  in  American  society.   Aside 
from  the  usual  stigma  attributed  to  the  unmarried  state  and  the  social 
pressure  applied  by  relatives  and  friends  to  mate  as  soon  after  puberty 
as  possible,  the  single  also  bears  the  contempt  of  American  bureaucracy. 
The  IRS,  everyone's  Big  Brother,  has  been  economically  punishing  the  single- 
liver  for  decades.   Regardless  of  whether  one  lives  alone,  with  a  lover 
or  with  a  friend,  the  IRS  considers  the  single  individual's  rights  less 
equal  than  those  of  the  married  individual.  The  National  Association  of 
Single  Taxpayers  lobbied  for  the  Tax  Reform  Act  which  finally  gives  the 
single  taxpayer  a  tax  rate  in  1971  more  comparable  with  that  of  the  married 
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taxpayer.   But  economic  equality  is  still  not  won.   A  detailed  discussion 
of  the  still  existing  inequities  appears  in  Stephanie  Diamond's,  The 
Problems  of  the  Single  Taxpayer   in  Ladder,  vol.  14,  no.  11-12,  Aug. /Sept., 
1970.   The  single  taxpayer  also  experiences  almost  daily  discrimination  by 
American  business.   Relying  upon  the  supposition  that  unmarried  people  are 
highly  unstable,  irresponsible,  and  accident-prone,  insurance  companies 
charge  single  people  a  large  differential  in  premium  payments.   Similarly, 
credit  bureaus,  licensing  offices,  bank  and  loan  agencies  give  preferential 
treatment  to  anyone  able  to  prove  he  or  she  lives  "conventionally".   Even 
airlines  give  a  50^  discount  to  a  married  couple  while  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  it  is  not  as  desirable  to  give  a  discount  to  roommates  or  friends 
traveling  together. 

Yet,  while  many  businesses  continue  to  harass  the  single  person,  other 
agencies  have  begun  to  accept  the  single  person  as  responsible  and  stable-- 
on  an  individual  basis  only,  of  course.   The  California  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  will  allow  any  single  person  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
both  qualities  (excessive  stability?)  the  privilege  of  adopting  a  child. 
Following  the  philosophy  one  parent  is  better  than  none,  the  Department 
paradoxically  adds  to  the  already  difficult  task  by  allowing  only  "un- 
adoptables"  to  be  released  to  singles.   One,  an  emotionally  disturbed  boy, 
was  adopted  two  years  ago  by  a  bachelor  acquaintance  of  mine.   With  the 
help  of  his  "aunts"  and  "uncles"  (all  the  residents  of  the  apartment  house) 
and  an  unusually  devoted  father,  the  boy  is  now  typically  happy,  noisy 
(and  somewhat  spoiled).   No  longer  is  marriage  a  prerequisite  to  having  a 
family.   Grace  Slick,  the  Jefferson  Airplane  singer,  Bernadette  Devlin, 
the  Irish  M.  P.,  and  many  other  single  mothers  have  openly  disavowed 
the  need  or  desire  for  marriage  as  justification  for  pregnancy  or  child 
rear! ng . 

Other  adults  are  also  trying  to  separate  the  functions  of  marriage  and 
family.   Notably,  many  members  of  the  gay  culture  are  showing  a  dissatis- 
faction with  quietly  living  together  as  "room-mates"  and  are  beginning  to 
seek  legal  identity  as  couples.   (For  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  homo- 
sexual life  style  see  Synergy,    Sept. /Oct.,  1970).   The  A.L.A.  membership 
has  sympathized  with  librarian  J.  Michael  McConnell  and  his  fight  against 
discrimination  when  his  intention  to  marry  law  student  Jack  Baker  became 
known.   Employing  the  subterfuge  of  adult  adoption,  they  are  now  a  legal 
family  and  have  become  the  first  legally  married  gays.   Other  social  groups, 
far  less  sexually  restricted,  have  also   realigned  sexual  practice  and 
life  style.   Some  communes  and  group  marriages  ignore  narrow  sexual  identi- 
ties and  experiment  with  "bi"-lateral  sleeping  arrangements.   The  impor- 
tance of  such  arrangements  is  to  enjoy  being,  living,  loving,  and  sharing 
together  while  simultaneously  keeping  a  sense  of  freedom  and  independence. 

Even  conventional  families  have  learned  some  alternatives  to  living  with 
others.   In  19^7i  a  group  of  service  men,  some  married,  others  single, 
decided  to  buy  a  New  York  apartment  house  with  G.I.  Bill  funds.   Designed 
only  to  help  purchase  mortgageable  property,  the  funds  forbid  a  normal 
cooperative  housing  arrangement.  The  final  solution  of  this  group  of 
service  men  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  real  estate  development  and  modern 
living--the  condominium.   The  condominium  is  a  building  in  which  each  unit 
is  owned  independently  by  a  tenant  while  halls  and  common  areas  are  owned 
jointly  by  every  member  of  the  building.   It  was  an  early  solution  to  in- 
dividualized group  living  and  independently  shared  responsibility.   Acting 
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as  a  transition  from  the  traditional  isolation  of  families,  the  condomin- 
ium can  encourage  closer  relationships  among  its  dwellers  whether  they  be 
singles,  couples  or  families.   Similarly,  communes,  co-ops  and  other  co- 
operative living  arrangements  do  not  necessarily  depend  upon  one  type  of 
group  structure.   Singles,  couples  and  families  can  join  in  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  communal  adventures  that  have  developed  in  America.   For  more 
details,   reread  "The  Creative  Alternatives",  the  Aug. /Sept.,  1969  issue  of 
Synergy   or  pick  up  the  new  book.  Getting  Back  Together,    by  Robert  Houriet 
(New  York,  Coward,  McCann  &  Geoghean .  1971,  $7.95).   I  doubt  many  Americans 
will  be  running  off  to  communes  nestled  in  the  California  foothills,  but 
what  of  those  foothills  coming  to  you? 

A  recent  San  Francisco  newspaper  article  described  the  venture  of  a 
group  of  Peninsula  families  who  hired  an  architect  to  design  a  complex  of 
independent  housing  units  with  specially  designed  common  kitchen,  dining 
room,  pool  and  nursery;  result--a  middle  class  commune!   Garden  apartment 
houses  that  are  rented  exclusively  to  unmarried  individuals  are  a  popular 
Southern  California  phenomenon.   Already  spreading  to  Northern  California, 
these  swinger  apartments  show  promise  of  increasing  popularity.   Community 
rooms,  weekly  pool  parties,  sauna  and  health  gyms  provide  convenient  meet- 
ing places  for  the  single  apartment  dwellers.  A  more  typical  housing  ar- 
rangement in  San  Francisco  is  the  Residence  Club.   These  rooming  houses  for 
men  and  women  give  newcomers  to  the  city  a  chance  to  adjust,  meet  new 
friends  and  check  out  the  "lay  of  the  land." 

Singles  need  not  live  together  to  get  together.   "Body  exchange"  bars, 
computer  dating  and  other  mati ng-dat i ng  phenomena  have  become  increasingly 
evident  throughout  America.   Mr.  John  Godwin,  currently  compiling  data  for 
his  book  The  Mating  Game,    suggests  these  are  necessary  social  developments 
to  compensate  for  increased  isolation  and  the  excessive  mobility  of  an 
ever  expanding  population  of  single  men  and  women.   In  San  Francisco  where 
a  large  number  of  single-bars  exist,  there  is  less  need  for  the  single  clubs 
which  flourish  in  other  cities.  These  clubs  not  only  help  singles  meet 
other  singles,  but  also  give  people  with  similar  problems  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss them.   The  few  single  organizations  that  do  exist  in  San  Francisco  are 
generally  interest  oriented.   Take  for  example  The  Executives,  designed 
for  the  young  professional,  or  The  Transition  Institute,  aimed  at  the  di- 
vorced and  separated.  There  are  also  several  ski  clubs,  and  the  Ambassadors, 
a  church-sponsored  organization.   Almost  all  of  the  clubs  sponsor  special 
events.   Some  of  them  are  social  gatherings  but  many  are  sensitivity-en- 
counter groups  or  workshops  delving  into  the  problems  and  philosophy  of 
the  s  ingle  1 i  f e  . 

Librarians  have  had  difficulty  following  these  trends  of  the  single 
life  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  literature  on  the  subject  rather  than  their 
own  inexpert ise.  None  of  the  books  we  encountered  in  the  390 's  told  with 
any  accuracy  the  pleasures  or  future  of  living  the  single  life.   Take  for 
example  two  recent  books:   Reuben's  Any   Woman   Can    is  just  another  guidebook 
on  how  to  catch  a  man  and  Moran's,  Why  Men  Shouldn't  Marry    relies  upon  the 
premise  women  aren't  worthy  enough  to  merit  being  taken  seriously.   A  pos- 
sible exception  is  Eli  Ginzberg's,  Life  Styles  of  Educated  Women    (N.Y., 
Columbia  Univ.  Pr.  I966,  $5-95),  an  older  book  which  does  a  good  job  of 
covering  a  limited  selection  of  female  life  styles. 
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A  SINGLE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For  a  real  view  of  the  growing  singles  life  style,  especially  here  in 
the  pace-setting  Single-Swinger  Capital  of  the  World,  I  recommend  The 
Singles  Fonm^    available  for  $8.00  from  Pacific  Insights,  925  Cole  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  9^117.   Don't  worry;  it's  a  "GP"  rated  monthly  newspaper 
which  emphasizes  the  philosophy  of  the  single  life  rather  than  just  being  a 
Meet  Market  Monthly  like  most  others.   Standard  features  include  Club  Reviews, 
what's  happening  where;  Film  Review,  a  recent  review  of  Carnal  Knowledge^ 
"a  bit  of  yourself  mirrored  before  you..."  and  Breakaway,  a  column  subtitled, 
"New  Life  Style  for  Single  Women".   Among  the  articles  written  for  one  issue 
were,  "Singles  in  Medicine",  "Guide  to  Intelligent  Apartment  Hunting",  and 
"So  You  Want  To  Be  a  Sports  Fan".   Though  some  of  the  writing  is  weak,  most 
of  the  articles  are  well  thought  out  and  all  of  the  authors  sing  an  inter- 
esting solo  song  of  life. 
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KEEPING  IT 
TOGETHER 


Although  It  has  become  increasingly 
popular  to  demean  the  traditional  role  of 
the  family  as  a  unit  In  American  Society, 
there  are  strong  efforts  being  made  to 
maintain  its  fragile  position.  Family  so- 
cial service  agencies  seek  to  serve  family 
needs  during  times  of  stress  by  providing 
counseling  and  information  in  the  areas 
of  marital  difficulties,  parent--chi  Id 
problems,  drug  abuse,  unmarried  parent- 
hood, aging,  family  planning  and  abortion, 
financial  aid,  education,  and  employment. 

These  community  agencies  are  often 
members  of  national  organizations  such  as 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population  or  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America. 
Both  are  voluntary  agencies  depending  on 
contributions,  member  agency  dues,  and 
publication  sales  for  funds.  To  locate 
local  members  of  these  and  other  agencies, 
use  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book 
under  "Social  Service  and  Welfare  Organi- 
zations," or  obtain  lists  compiled  by  lo- 
cal county  and  city  health  and  mental 
health  departments;  also,  many  hospitals 
have  Family  Guidance  services.  Most  agen- 
cies will  provide  free  brochures  describ- 
ing their  services  to  inquiring  persons. 
There  are  also  special  interest  groups  in 
each  community  ready  to  help  families. 
For  example,  the  Nutrition  Action  Group, 
3k]k  22nd  St.,  San  Francisco,  is  active  in 
providing  information  on  the  importance  of 
proper  nutrition  for  pregnant  mothers. 
Another,  the  Urban  League,  provides  vari- 
ous services  across  the  U.  S.  In  the  Bay 
Area  they  are  concerned  with  counseling  in 
the  areas  of  minority  employment,  educa- 
tion and  housing.  
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Hopefully  this  list  will  provide  you  witli  access  to  publications  of 
and  about  family  service  agencies.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  material  avail- 
able that  would  lend  itself  to  public  service  displays  and  programs  in  the 
1 ibrary. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD-WORLD  POPULATION,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10022. 
Katherine  Dexter  McCormick  Library. 

Family  Planning  Library  Manual.      1970.   39  p.   Free. 

"Guide  lines  for  starting  a  Family  Planning  and  Population  Library 
or  Information  Center."  A  well-designed  explanation  of  how  to  go 
about  setting  up  the  library  including  procedures  for  book  selection, 
ordering,  classification  and  indexing/cataloging.  Also  included  are 
reference,  staffing,  interl ibrary  loan,  AND  their  own  classification 
scheme  suited  to  the  subject.   It  makes  everything  seem  beautifully 
simple. 

A  Small  Library  in  Family  Planning  for  the  General  Reader.      1970. 
8  p.   Free. 

"This  list  of  suggested  books  is  intended  as  a  handy  reference  for 
the  layman  who  seeks  an  authoritative  introduction  to  population  and 
family  planning..."  There  is  a  list  of  publishers  at  the  back  from 
whom  the  books  can  be  ordered,  and  the  entries  are  annotated. 

Guide  to  Information  Sources.      1970.   15  p.   Free. 

A  list  of  sources  in  the  fields  of  population  and  family  planning 
including  bibliographies,  reference  materials,  periodicals,  indexes 
and  abstracts,  directories,  libraries  who  will  provide  materials  on 
interl ibrary  loan,  and  addresses  of  organizations  referred  to  in  the 
Guide.   It  is  an  indispensable  tool. 

Planned  Parenthood  Publications.      1971.  ^7  p.  Free. 

Publications  offered  for  sale  by  Planned  Parenthood  including  books, 
pamphlets,  films  and  posters  for  display.  Annotations  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  item  and  single  unit  and  quantity  prices. 

FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  kk   E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10010. 

Reference  List  of  Selected  FSAA  Materials.      FSAA  Library.  Sept.  1970. 
Prepared  for  member  agencies  of  FSAA,  this  list  provides  references 
to  journal  articles,  pamphlets,  mimeo.,  books,  films,  and  play  scripts 
on  many  aspects  of  family  counseling  except  family  planning.  A  draw- 
back is  that  some  of  the  items  are  available  on  loan  to  member  agen- 
cies only,  but  prices  are  given  for  items  which  can  be  purchased.  Of 
limited  value  to  the  layman  due  to  lack  of  description  of  items. 

FSAA  Publications  List^   1970-71. 

Annotated  list  of  books,  films  and  ephemera  published  by  the  Associ- 
ation, including  an  order  form.   Publications  are  geared  toward  edu- 
cating case  workers  in  member  agencies. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION,  111  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10003. 

Library  Bulletin.      Vol.  VI,  1970.   Free. 

Book  reviews  in  both  Spanish  and  English  provide  a  bi-lingual  ap- 
proach to  family  planning,  sex  education,  world  population  control 
and  the  related  problems  of  hunger,  economic  development,  and  envir- 
onmental crises.   Films,  and  filmstrips  are  reviewed  as  well. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE.  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Service,  Rockville,  Md .  20852. 

Selected  References  for  Social  Workers  on  Family  Planning;  an  annotated 
list.  1971.  38  p.  50<.  (From  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.) 

Although  this  list  is  geared  to  the  social  worker,  it  is  useful  be- 
cause it  deals  with  current  journal  articles  and  government  documents 
in  fields  such  as  public  health,  social  work  and  sociology.   Included 
are  reports  on  evaluating  and  discussing  family  planning  projects 
around  the  country;  e.g.,    on  planning  family  planning  services  which 
could  be  useful  to  local  community  agencies. 

AND  OTHER  THINGS 


Films  have  been  mentioned  above,  but  there  are  a  few  other  specific  sources 
for  information  on  obtaining  films  on  family  relations  and  family  planning. 

Planned  Parenthood-World  Population.  Film  Guide.      Free. 

Lists  films  (l6mm)  on  population,  family  planning,  education  for 
marriage,  human  reproduction,  childbirth. 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association.   1155  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, CD.  20005. 

Offers  a  film  on  loan  (l6mm)  entitled,  "Happy  Family  Planning." 

Creative  Visuals,  Box  1911,  Big  Spring,  Texas  79720.  Catalog  of  Over- 
head Transparencies  from  Creative   7-isuaZs--Secondary  Grades  (^7  p.) 
and  --Primary  Grades  (35  p.). 

Offers  transparencies  for  use  with  children  and  young  people  for 
about  $6.00  each  on  subjects  such  as  one-parent  family,  changing  roles 
in  the  family,  family  relations,  etc. 

These  and  other  films  and  their  distributors  are  mentioned  in  the  Learning 
Directory,    1970-71,  published  by  the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation, 
100  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017- 
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AND  NOW.  .  . 
LETS  GET 
DOWN 

TO 


BUSINESS 


When  was  the  Z  Company  founded?     What  is  its  present  address?     Where 
is  its  nearest  office/distributor?     What  are  the  names  of  its  principal 
officers?     How  many  employees  does  it  have?     What  are  its  products?     What 
is  its  sales  and  net  profit  record  over  the  past  five  years?     Is  it  presently 
in  good  standing? 

These  are  typical  business  questions  forwarded  to  BARC.   This  kind 
of  question  constitutes  approximately  15%  of  BARC's  entire  reference  load, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  BARC  reference  work.   Many 
public  librarians  dislike  doing  business  questions,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons; they  find  business  reference  dull,  or  too  time-consuming  and  frus- 
trating.  Or  they  may  resent  hunting  for  corporation  records  because  they 
feel  this  is  a  special  service  that  takes  time  away  from  other  library  pa- 
trons.  This  last  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve,  particularly  for  the 
smaller  library  which  may  have  neither  staff  time  nor  the  collection  to 
provide  information  on  any  but  the  largest  companies.   There  are,  however, 
some  non-print,  extra-library  resources  that  the  BARC  staff  often  uses- 
It  is  these  that  I  would  like  to  discuss,  as  many  of  them  are  available  to 
any  business  reference  librarian,  either  by  telephone  or  correspondence. 

When  a  patron  asks  for  information  on  a  corporation,  chances  are  that 
unless  the  company  is  large  and  publicly  owned,  the  librarian  is  not  going 
to  find  very  much  in  print  on  the  company,  and  especially  not  on  its  fi- 
nancial standing.   The  patron  may  need  this  information  badly.   Perhaps  he 
is  out  of  work  and  is  preparing  for  a  job  interview.   Obviously,  the  more 
knowledgeable  an  interviewee  is  about  his  prospective  employer,  the  better 
his  chances  of  getting  a  job.   If  he  is  offered  the  job,  he  will  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  firm  is  a  financially  reliable  one  before  he  accepts. 
(And  his  interview  is  probably  tomorrow!) 

Another  patron  may  be  a  potential  consumer  (or  an  actual,  irate  one) 
of  a  company's  products.   Still  another  may  be  contemplating  investing  in 
a  company  or  even  buying  a  firm  outright.   Finally,  there  is  the  student 
(whose  paper  on  the  X  Corp,  was  probably  due  yesterday) . 

If  a  library  proves  itself  able  to  answer  business  questions  accurately 
and  fairly  rapidly,  its  stock  as  a  useful  public  service  will  rise  appreci- 
ably, as  business  queries  often  arise  from  people  making  major  life  decis- 
ions and/or  from  an  influential  sector  of  the  community.   When  nothing  in 
print  can  be  found  on  a  corporation,  the  following  alternatives  are  worth 
a  try,  either  by  the  librarian  (time  permitting)  or  by  the  patron: 

1)  Telephone  directory  assistance;   This  costs  nothing  and  at  the  very 
least  serves  to  verify  a  corporation's  existence. 
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2)  The  corporation  itself;   About  half  of  the  corporation  questions  for- 
warded to  BARC  have  been  answered  by  contacting  the  corporation  itself, 
either  by  telephone  or  by  letter.   Although  most  private  firms  will 
not  release  financial  statements,  they  are  only  too  happy  to  send  bro- 
chures, etc.,  supplying  names  of  corporate  officers  and  listing  pro- 
ducts and/or  services. 

3)  Chamber  of  Commerce;   If  the  patron  does  not  wish  to  contact  the  com- 
pany directly,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  nearest  the  firm  can  often  sup- 
ply all  data  needed,  including  some  information  on  the  financial  status 
of  the  firm. 

4)  Better  Business  Bureau;  If  the  patron  suspects  that  the  firm  is  not  in 
good  standing,  one  way  to  verify  this  is  to  call  or  write  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  in  the  town  where  the  firm  is  located.   The  Bxireau  will 
have  records  indicating  whether  the  company  has  ever  been  the  sxibject 
of  a  complaint  or  lawsuit  for  fraud,  etc. 

5)  Other  businesses  in  the  same  field;   Firms  generally  keep  a  detailed 
information  file  on  their  competitors.   This  is  often  the  only  way  to 
verify  the  existence  of  a  company  without  calling  long  distance  or 
writing.   Particularly  good  for  address  information  and  data  on  new 
products . 

6)  Businesses  using  the  kinds  of  products/services  offered  by  the  corpor- 
ation in  question;   Recently  BARC  had  a  query  about  the  reliability  of 
a  poster  company.   A  BARC  staff  member  called  two  local  poster  shops 
and  was  informed  that  the  company  had  proved  itself  a  dependable  busi- 
ness over  a  period  of  years . 

7)  Local  newspapers;   A  newly  formed  corporation  may  receive  much  publicity 
in  the  news  media  and  then  drop  out  of  sight.   Then  a  patron  will  come 
into  the  library  and  ask  for  information  on  the  firm,  perhaps  not  even 
remembering  that  he  originally  read  about  it  in  last  month's  newspaper. 
If  the  firm  is  new,  it  will  probably  not  be  listed  in  any  of  the  stand- 
ard business  directories .   Although  newspaper  people  are  often  even  more 
harassed  than  librarians,  they  may  be  able  to  give  the  inquirer  some 
help  in  pinpointing  just  when  an  article  appeared  (if  there  is  no  pub- 
lished index  to  the  paper)  or  they  may  keep  information  files  on  im- 
portant stories  they  have  run  recently. 

8)  State  Departments  of  Corporations ;   The  California  Department  of  Cor- 
porations (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, Department  of  Corporate 
Records,  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  CA  95814.  Tel.  916-445-2900)  will, 
on  request,  give  date  of  foionding,  address  of  business,  and  active/in- 
active status  of  any  California  corporation,  public  or  private.   How- 
ever, the  statement  of  officers  is  available  only  by  written  request, 
accompanied  by  $1.00.   This  agency  will  also  give  the  location  of  the 
County  Clerk's  office  where  a  firm's  articles  of  incorporation  are 
filed.   These  are  available  for  public  inspection  and  include: 

a)  County  of  business  location  (specific  address  is  usually  not 

given) 
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b)  List  of  original  directors 

c)  Purpose  of  business 

Comparable  agencies  exist  for  other  states. 

9)  State  Tax  Board;   The  California  Franchise  Tax  Board  (Tel.  916-355- 

0522)  in  Sacramento  has  reports  on  file  from  all  corporations  in  Calif- 
ornia, both  taxpaying  and  tax-exempt.   The  Board  will  release  names  of 
officers,  current  address  of  firm,  and  financial  standing  (that  is, 
whether  the  corporation  has  paid  its  taxes  or  not)  .   No  figxires  will  be 
released,  but  if  a  corporation's  license  has  been  revoked  or  suspended, 
the  Tax  Board  will  give  the  reason  for  revocation  or  suspension. 

10)  Patron's  bank;   If  the  patron  needs  detailed  information  on  a  company's 
credit  rating,  his  best  bet  is  to  go  to  his  own  bank  and  ask  them  to  get 
the  information  for  him.   Banks  have  access  to  credit  rating  services 
that  libraries  simply  cannot  obtain. 

11)  Business  departments  of  other  pioblic  libraries;   The  Business  Branch  of 
San  Francisco  Public  Library  keeps  a  clipping  file  on  San  Francisco 
firms.   Business  departments  of  other  libraries  do  likewise  for  their 
areas.   BARC  has  obtained  complete  and  up-to-date  information  on  many 
companies  by  writing  fellow  librarians  in  the  town  where  the  corporation 
is  located.   Writing  a  letter  takes  time,  but  the  results  are  usually 
extremely  rewarding. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  time  for  the  librarian  to  use  any  of  these  re- 
sources, but  there  is  one  final  alternative;  to  call  these  resources  to  the 
patron's  attention  so  that  he  will  not  go  away  from  the  library  feeling  he 
is  never  going  to  find  an  answer.   If  the  patron  is  willing  to  do  his  own 
legwork,  he  should  be  given  a  list  of  agencies  or  firms  that  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  information  he  needs . 
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AFTER  THE 
WHOLE  EARTH 


With  the  LAST  of  the  Whole  Earth  Catalogs,   other  earth  and  non-earth 
catalog  ventures  are  springing  up  in  the  vacuxmi  that  Stewart  Brand  hoped 
to  create.   In  an  effort  to  encourage  these  rather  hip  mail-order  book 
selling  operations,  even  Publishers'  Weekly    (Sept.  9,  1971)  has  reprinted 
WEC   excerpts  on  how  to  start  a  Truck  Store .   Some  of  the  varied  approaches 
to  continuing  the  access  to  tools  follow. 

Puget  Sound  Access;  a  -part  of  the  Earth  Catalog  ($1.75  from  Puget 
Sound  Access,  P.O.  Box  15301,  Wedgewood  Station,  Seattle,  Wash.  98115)  is 
the  first  of  the  U.S.  regional  catalogs  we  have  seen  limiting  itself  to  a 
specific  area  and  its  resources — Goeducks ,  Mycological  and  Speleological 
Societies,  Kayak  Club,  local  history  and  NW  Indians.  The  editor  plans  to 
continue  with  the  WEC  format,  but  the  next  pxjblication  will  be  an  histor- 
ical sketch  of  Seattle  with  old  photographs  by  Edward  Curtis  and  comment- 
ary by  his  brother  Atial  Curtis . 

Canadian  Whole  Earth  Almanac  ($9/year,  4  issues;  $3/issue  from  341 
Bloor  Street,  Box  6,  Toronto,  181,  Ontario,  Canada)  is  another  regional 
Earth  Catalog  (though  selected  USA  sources  are  included) .  It  is  a  very 
fine  publication  (smooth  paper  and  excellent  layout  and  nicely  printed) 
with  each  issue  devoted  to  a  specific  subject — Shelter,  Industry,  Food. 
Focuses  on  the  same  types  of  material  as  WEC ,  but  is  somehow  even  more 
readable.   Nicely  illustrated. 

A  smaller  Canadian  region  is  the  focus  of  the  British  Columbia  Ac- 
cess Catalogue    ($3/issue  from  B.C.  Access,  King  Edward  Annex,  500  Blk. 
W.  12th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C.).   Two  large  pages  on  Book  Sources  contain 
a  descriptive  list  of  "one  of  the  few  free  'peoples  institutions'" — the 
libraries  in  B.C.   "Big  libraries  are  often  confusing  and  intimidating, 
small  libraries  frustrating  in  their  inadequacies,  but  they  are  worth  re- 
discovering. They  can  be  very  useful  and  their  difficulties  are  surmount- 
able ...  Good  librarians  can  make  the  whole  place  come  alive." 

Natural  Life  Styles    ($3/year;  4  seasonal  issues  from  5-C  Tillson  Rd., 
Tillson,  N.Y.  12486)  is  subtitled  A  guide   to  organic   living   and  is  strong 
on  edibles.   It  is  fvin,  with  a  lot  of  recipes,  but  it  is  scattered.   This 
was  their  first,  and  though  we  haven't  seen  the  si±>sequent  issues,  we  hear 
that  they  get  better.   Another  Earth  Catalog  from  the  East  Coast  that  we 
were  unable  to  track  down  in  time  for  press  is  Woodstock  Aquarian    ($7.50/ 
year,  quarterly;  $2.50/issue  from  Box  401,  Woodstock,  N.Y.  12498).   Expen- 
sive, but  the  NLS  people  say  it's  worth  it. 

A  not-so-down-to-earth  publication  coming  from  the  Midwest  is  The 
Foundation  Journal    ($7/year,  4  issues;  $3/issue  from  P.O.  Box  14096,  Minn- 
eapolis, Minn.  55414)  which  offers  access  to  "survival  knowledge."   They 
xun   feature  articles  on  the  parent  group  Foundation,  "Sietch:  Survival  Com- 
munities," health  problems  such  as  staphylococcus  food  infections,  and  the 
interplay  between  social,  biological  and  physical  science.   The  material's 
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emphasis  is  more  on  advanced  technology — mini-computers,  water  analysis 
kits  and  direct  order  sources  of  biochemicals — rather  than  the  "back  to 
the  earth"  slant  of  the  other  catalogs.   Foundation,  as  a  group,  sees 
itself  as  firmly  into  the  field  of  information  exchange  with  plans  for  a 
computerized  library  and  more  publications.   They  write: 

Foundation  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  Foimdation  Trilogy 
by  Isaac  Asimov.     In  this  soienoe-fiction  story ^  Foundation  was 
formed  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  human  race 
as  it  went  into  a  galaxy-wide  dark  ages.     While  we  hope  not  to 
have  to  fulfill  this  enormous  task.   Foundation  has  come  into  ex- 
istence with  a  similar  purpose .     We  seek  to  gather  together ,   add 
tOj   and  disseminate  knowledge  to  meet  the  survival  needs  of  those 
whom  we  can  help  in  the  turbulent  years  ahead, . . . 


WHAT  YOU  SEE  IS 
WHAT  YOU  GET 


At  the  last  Dallas  ALA  conference,  another  kiss  of  death  was  given  to 
the  use  of  facsimile  transmission  in  libraries.   Bill  Ramirez,  BARC's  Di- 
rector, and  W.  Carl  Jackson  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  kindest  in  their  re- 
marks.  The  others  harkened  back  to  old,  short-term,  and  very  unsuccessful 
experiments  in  New  York,  Hawaii  and  Nevada,  and  two  early  ones  in  Califor- 
nia.  Admittedly,  these  attempts  proved  that  facsimile  was  not  meant  for 
libraries  AT  THAT  TIKE.   However,  one  year  ago,  in  terms  of  improved  tech- 
nology, can  be  considered  ancient  history. 

Some  of  the  early  experiments  used  large,  costly  machines  (Xerox's 
LDX) .   In  New  York  a  Stewart  Warner  facsimile  was  used  which  consisted  of 
a  transmitting  machine  with  a  separate  receiving  unit.   But  times  have 
changed.   Currently  the  most  widely  used  are  two  types  of  small  portable 
transceivers.  Graphic  Sciences'  Dex  I  and  the  Xerox  Telecopier  400.   Both 
send  or  receive  a  8"  x  10  1/2"  page  by  regular  telephone  lines  in  about 
5  1/2  to  6  minutes .   The  Xerox  machine  is  also  equipped  to  do  the  same 
job  in  4  minutes  per  page  for  copy  that  has  optimum  print.   Both  machines 
can  send  only  a  fraction  of  an  entire  page  if  desired. 

BARC  (admittedly  with  federal  monies  and  encouraged  by  the  State  Li- 
brary and  the  Office  of  Education)  has  experimented  with  facsimile  since 
1968,  first  with  two  types  of  Xerox  equipment,  then  Datafax,  Magnavox, 
Graphic  Sciences,  and  now  the  full  circle  back  to  Xerox  again.   BARC  is 
a  link  in  a  California  network  of  facsimiles  which  stretches  from  Sacra- 
mento to  San  Diego  with  the  biggest  concentration  of  equipment  being  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state.   (Each  library  system  affiliated  with  BARC 
uses  one  or  two  machines;  the  East  Bay  System  has  four.) 

BARC's  use  of  facsimile  is  limited  to  reference-related  functions. 
Such  questions  involving  the  identification  of  symbols,  pictures,  etc., 
and  those  rush  requests  which  cannot  be  translated  into  TWX  jargon  or 
which  are  too  urgent  for  the  mails  (the  Bay  Area  has  terrible  mail  serv- 
icel),  are  sent  by  facsimile.   Replies,  also  if  rush  or  of  a  graphic  nature, 
are  sent  to  the  requesting  library  by  facsimile. 

For  those  of  you  who  like  statistics,  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1971,  BARC  sent  a  total  of  335  pages;  received  274 — the  total  nxomber  of 
transactions — 321.   A  twelve-day  sample  earlier  this  year  revealed  the  aver- 
age cost  per  call  is  around  $2.00;  based  on  a  fixed  machine  rental  of  $70.00, 
and  a  20-working  day  month,  we  figure  the  cost  per  day  is  around  $6.00,  not 
counting  salaries.   A  new  study  will  be  made  using  the  reduced  rental  costs. 
Graphic  Sciences  now  down  to  $50.00  a  month,  and  Xerox  at  $38.00  a  month. 
It's  still  expensive,  but  coming  down  all  the  time. 

Although  we  are  depending  on  the  facsimile  units  more  and  more  to  do 
the  reference  job,  we  still  have  some  reservations.   Most  of  the  problems, 
however,  seem  to  be  mechanical  and  not  insurmountable.   For  example,  as 
with  technology  for  libraries  through  the  ages,  we  get  tremendous  support 
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from  the  company  reps  until  the  units  are  safely  installed;  after  that, 
nothing  but  promises.  We  need  better  training  programs  from  them  to  pre- 
vent the  numerous  occasions  when  calls  are  made  and  no  one  at  the  other 
end  knows  how  to  operate  the  machine.   In  an  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  gone  out  to  the  libraries  to  demonstrate  the  machines,  and 
we  have  sent  around  a  handy-dandy  simplified  instruction  sheet  which  can 
be  taped  to  the  machine.  We  also  need  and  have  been  promised  a  directory. 
As  it  is,  we  have  only  the  telephone  numbers  for  machines  which  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library  has  pulled  together.   It's  rather  like  having  a  tele- 
phone without  directory  or  information  service.  We  look  forward  to  rely- 
ing on  units  outside  our  own  network  to  help  us  answer  requests,  much  the 
same  as  we  use  our  TWX  now. 

For  the  future  we  hope  to  do  much  more  with  facsimile.  We  have  a  new 
hook-up  with  the  Sunnyvale  Patent  Library  which  has  the  potential  of  mak- 
ing patents  available  throughout  the  area.   We  have  prospects  (hopes  and 
promises)  of  a  directory  put  out  by  the  companies,  prospects  of  lower  costs, 
better  training  programs  through  area  salesmen,  and  a  feeling  that  soon  the 
facsimile  may  become  as  commonplace  and  useful  as  a  typewriter. 

Reprinted  here,  with  permission  of  Becker  and  Hayes  in  L.A.,  is  the 
best  telefacsimile  bibliography  we've  seen.   It  appeared  in  Advanaed  Teoh- 
nology /Libraries ,   vol.  1,  no.  3,  which  is  not  yet  available  to  the  public, 
but  may  be  soon. 
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SOMEBODY 
ASKED  US 


HERO  AND  HEROIN 


Our  counterpart  in  Los  Angeles  asked  if  we'd  ever  received  a  request 
for  a  poem  called  The  Jimkey  's  Creed,   which  was  based  on  the  23rd  psalm 
and  dealt  with  narcotics.   Luckily,  one  of  the  SFPL  librarians  remembered 
reading  it  and  was  able  to  find  it  for  us  in  Dan  Wakefield's  Island  in  the 
City;  Puerto  Riaans  in  New  York    (n.y.,  Corinth  Books,  cl957;  p.  114). 

We  reprint  it  here  in  case  other  libraries  have  had  the  same  request. 


Heroin  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  always  want. 

It  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  gutters; 

It  leadeth  me  beside  still  madness. 

It  destroyeth  my  soul. 

It  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  hell  for  its  name's  sake. 

lea,    though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Eeroin  art  with  me; 

My  syringe  and  spike  will  comfort  me. 

Thou  puttest  me  to  shame  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies. 

Thou  anointest  my  head  with  madness;  my  cup  runneth  over  with  sorrow. 

Surely  hate  and  evil  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  misery  and  disgrace  forever. 
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The 

Unanswered 

Question 


f? 


We've  had  several  patrons  ask  about  the  term  Black  Dutch.      In  most 
cases,  it  was  the  patron's  grancSmother  who  used  to  say  their  family  was 
Black  Dutch..      We  suggested  that  this  might  be  a  corruption  of  Piatt  Deutsch; 
but  this  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  patrons,  who  insisted  on  Black  Dutch. 

We  called  several  Dutch  tourist  and  trade  offices  and  the  consulate , 
but  no  one  had  ever  heard  the  term — and  one  person  even  interpreted  it  as 
a  racial  slur. 

We  wrote  to  several  libraries  which  had  special  collections  on  the 
Dutch  in  the  U.S.  and  even  to  libraries  in  the  Netherlands  and  Geinnany. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  group  of  people  who  called  themselves  Black 
Dutch.  A  few  did  suggest  that  they  might  be  Dutch-Indonesian. 

We'd  really  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  else  who  has  heard  of  the 
Black  Dutch. 
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Over  the  years  the  BARC  staff  has  been  plagued  with  requests  for  the 
words  and  music  to  Vlith  Her  Read  Tucked  Underneath  Her  Arm.  Each  time  we 
get  it,  we  find  a  few  more  lines  or  another  lead.  Finally,  we  decided  to 
put  it  into  SYNERGY  as  an  unanswered  question.  However,  during  the  delay 
in  getting  SYNERGY  printed  we  found  the  answer.  In  case  you've  also  been 
looking  here  it  is : 

l)In  the  Tower  of  London^    large  as  life.   The  ghost  of  Ann  Boleyn 

walks  J   they  declare. 

Toor  Ann  Boleyn  was  once  King  Henry's  wife.   Until  he  made  the 

Headsman  bob  her  hair  I 

Ah  yes  I  he  did  her  wrong  long  years  ago.  And  she  comes  up  at 

night  to  tell  him  so. 

2) Sometimes  gay  King  Henry  gives  a  spread  For  all  his  pals  and 
gals  J  a  ghostly  crew. 

The  Headsman  carves  the  joint  and  cuts  the  bread.   Then  in  comes 
Ann  Boleyn  to   "queer"  the   "do"; 

She  holds  her  head  up  with  a  wild  war  whoop.  And  Henry  cries 
"Don't  drop  it  in  the  soup  I  ' 
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DWith  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  She  walks  the  Bloody  Tower \ 
With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  At  the  Midnight  hour. 
She  comes  to  haunt  King  Henry,   she  means  giving  him  "what  for. " 
Gad  Zooks,   she  's  going  to  tell  him  off  for  having  split  her  gore. 
And  oust  in  case  the  Headsman  wants  to  give  her  an  encore.  She 
has  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arml 

2) With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  She  walks  the  Bloody  Tower \ 
With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  At  the  Midnight  hour. 
Along  the  draughty  corridors  for  miles  and  miles  she  goes.  She 
often  catches  cold,  poor  thing,   it's  cold  there  when  it  blows. 
And  it's  awfully  awkward  for  the  Queen  to  have  to  blow  her  nose 
With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arml 

3) With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  She  walks  the  Bloody  Tower \ 
With  her  head  tucked  undue'meath  her  arm  At  the  Midnight  hour. 
The  sentries  think  that  it's  a  football  that  she  carries  in.  And 
when  they've  had  a  few  they  shout  "Is  Ars'nal  going  to  win?" 
They  think  it's  Alec  James,  instead  of  poor  Ann  Boleyn  With  her 
head  tucked  underneath  her  arml 

4) With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  She  walks  the  Bloody  Tower  I 
With  her  head  tucked  underneath  her  arm  At  the  Midnight  hour. 
One  night  she  caught  King  Henry,   he  was  in  the  Canteen  Bar,   Said 
he   "Are  you  Jane  Seymour,  Ann  Boleyn  or  Cath  'rine  Parr?     For  haw 
the  sweet  son  fairy  ann  do  I  know  who  you  are  With  your  head 
tucked  underneath  your  arml" 
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Several  patrons  have 
asked  for  the  source  of  the 
quotation:  Today  is  the 
first  day  of  the  rest  of  your 
life. 

Unfortunately,  the 
quote  is  very  popular  with 
poster  printers  and  has  been 
reproduced  several  times, 
with  no  indication  of  the 
original  author.   The  closest 
thing  we  could  find  to  an 
identification  was  a  post 
card  with  the  quote  which 
identified  it  as  a  BertoZph 
original  by  Corita  Kent. 

We  then  wrote  to  Miss 
Kent,  who  said  that  it  was 
not  her  quote  but  that  it 
had  appeared  in  the  I]ew  York 
Times   on  the  Question  & 
Answer  page  and  that  it  was 
never  identified. 

Much  later,  one  of  our 
librarians  happened  to  see 
the  same  quote  on  a  Hallmark 
greeting  card,  where  it  was 
attributed  to  Dederiah. 
We  then  wrote  to  Hallmark 
and  found  out  that  Dederich 
was  none  other  than  Charles 
Dederich,  founder  of  Synanon. 

A  call  to  the  Synanon  office  in  San  Francisco  confirmed  this  information; 
Mr.  Dederich  had  used  Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life   in  a 
talk  at  Synanon.   The  talk  was  informal  and  was  never  transcribed,  but  the 
tape  is  available  at  the  Synanon  library  at  Tomales  Bay. 


. . .  and  the  last 
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A  San  Jose  patron  asked  about  Richard  Matheson's  novel,  J  Am  Legend^ 
which  was  the  source  of  the  science  fiction  movie.  Omega  Man. 

This  patron  remembered  reading  the  story  around  1960  and  wanted  to  know 
when  it  was  originally  published.   Our  library's  copy  of  the  book  had  a 
pioblication  date  of  1970,  but  one  of  our  librarians  remembered  seeing  a 
movie  with  a  very  similar  plot  several  years  ago.   By  following  up  on  that 
movie — The  Last  Man  on  Earthy    starring  Vincent  Price — we  found  that  J  Am 
Legend     indeed  existed  before  1970;  the  Vincent  Price  movie,  based  on  this 
same  book,  was  released  in  1964.   We  then  checked  NUC  and  found  that  the 
book  was  published  in  1954  by  Fawcett.   A  later  NUC  entry  listed  a  copy- 
right date  of  1954,  so  we  are  asstoming  that  this  was  its  official  birth- 
date. 
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College  student  spending 

Columbia  Pictures  '   lady  symbol 

COMMUNES 

CONSERVATISM 

Consumer's  Digest 

CONSUMPTION 
COOKBOOKS 


Date 

Page 

Jan-Feb  71 

39 

Nov-Dec  68 

30 

Jan  69 

24  (unans.) 

J\in  68 

23 

Winter  71-72 

33-35 

Dec  69 

30-31 

Aut\ainn  71 

36-38 

Jan  69 

1-19 

Jan  69 

22 

Dec  69 

36 

Slammer  71 

41 

Aug-Sep  69 

47-48 

Oct-Nov  69 

46 

Sep-Oct  70 

36 

May-Jun  70 

32 

Jan-Feb  71 

36 

Spring  71 

44 

Summer  71 

38-39 

Autumn  71 

39-40 

Winter  71-72 

15-18 

Summer  71 

38 

Nov-Dec  70 

42 

Jul -Aug  70 

33-38 

Jan  69 

22 

Dec  70 

13-17 

Mar -Apr  68 

13 

Jul-Aug  70 

50 

Aug-Sep  69 

7-9 

Jun-Jul  69 

1-25 

Apr -May  68 

13 

Aug-Sep  69 

21-25 

Dec  69 

26-29 

Spring  71 

17-21 

Spring  71 

24-29 

Date 


CO-OPERATIVES 

Copyright 

Corrals 

Cost  of  living  (Bay  Area) 

COUNTER-CULTURE 

CREATIVE  ALTERNATIVE 

DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Daylight  saving  time 

Desiderata 

DIETING 

Dinomys 

DIVORCE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 

Dixon ,  Jeane 

Dobleer  Gypsy  Locomotive 

DOCTORS,  RADICAL 

Dominoes 

Dos  Rios  reservoir 

Draft  regulations  (eyesight) 

Drug  rehabilitation  (Portland,  Ore.) 

Drugs 

DRUGS  (see  also  specific  names) 
— UNUSUAL 

Dubcek,  Alexander 

EARTHQUAKES 

ECOLOGY 

— AUTO  POLLUTION 
— BOOKS 

—ORGANIZATIONS 
— PERIODICALS 
— PESTICIDES 
—POLITICS 

— POPULATION  CONTROL 


Aug-Sep 

69 

Sep-Oct 

70 

Spring  71 

Jun  68 

Jan  69 

Jun  68 

Aug-Sep 

69 

Aug-Sep 

69 

Winter  71-72 

Aug-Sep 

69 

Jun  68 

Sep-Oct 

70 

Oct-Nov 

69 

Aug  68 

Winter  71-72 

Mar -Apr 

70 

Jun  68 

Jul-Aug 

70 

Nov- Dec 

68 

Aug  68 

Jun  68 

Dec  69 

Sep  68 

Nov-Dec 

70 

Nov-Dec 

70 

Oct  68 

Mar  69 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Mar -Apr 

70 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Mar-Apr 

70 

Page 

21-25 

29 

17-21 

23 

22 

23 

1-36 

1-36 

8-13 

49 

24 
35 

29-33 

13 

21-24 

39 

24 

45-48 

29 

13 

24 

33 

7 

1-38 
34-36 

12 

1-39 

1-30 

17-19 

5-13 

26 

20-26 

14-16 

1-2 

27-30 


ECO-OBSCENITIES 

ECO-TACTICS 

EDUCATION,  RADICAL  (see  also  FREE  U'S) 

Eggshell  mosaics 

Election  statistics  (Presidential,  Calif.  1852 
S,   1856) 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

Eliot,  Dame 

English  Language  -is  Tuff  S tough 

EXPERIMENTAL  FILM  (S.F.) 
Export- import 
FACSIMILE  TRANSMISSION 


FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

FAMILY  STRUCTURE 

FICTION 

— EARTHQUAKE 
— GAY 
— GOTHIC 

— NEGLECTED  NOVELS 
— OCCULT 
— PRISON 
— UTOPIAN 

FILLMORE  STREET  PROJECT 

FILM 

— Bonnie  and  Clyde 

— EXPERIMENTAL  (S.F.) 

— Library 

— MAGAZINES 

Fish    (Christian  organization) 

FOOD 

— BIZARRE 

— CHEAP 

— CONSPIRACY 

— COOKBOOKS 

—FORAGING 

— GROWING 

— JEWISH 

— MACROBIOTICS 


Date 

Mar -Apr  70 
Mar-Apr  70 
Jul-Aug  70 
Apr-May  68 


Page 

3 

4 

18-25 

12 


Apr-May  68  12 
Feb  69  (rev.  ed.)  26 
Aug-Sep  69       51  (unans.) 


Sep-Oct  70 

37  (unans.) 

May-J\in  70 

11-15 

Mar- Apr  70 

39 

Feb  68 

1 

Mar  68 

1 

Feb  69  (rev.  ed.)  7-10 
Winter  71-72      38-39 


Winter  71-72 

29-31 

Winter  71-72 

1-31 

Mar  69 

33-37 

Sep-Oct  70 

9-13 

Autumn  71 

24-25 

Apr-May  69 

29-33 

Autumn  71 

18-23 

Jan-Feb  71 

21-25 

Aug-Sep  69 

27-32 

Feb  69  (rev.  ed.)  23-25 


Apr-May  68 

3-6 

May-Jun  70 

11-15 

Mar- Apr  70 

35 

May-Jun  70 

16-20 

Aug  68 


13 


Oct-Nov  69 

1-36 

Oct-Nov  69 

35-36 

Oct-Nov  69 

17-19 

Spring  71 

17-21 

Spring  71 

24-29 

Oct-Nov  69 

25-28 

Spring  71 

9-14 

Oct-Nov  69 

11-12 

Oct-Nov  69 

13-15 

Date 


Page 


FOOD  (Cont'd) 
— NOTORIOUS 
— SOUL 

— REDUCING  DIETS 
— YOGURT 

Food  enrichment  standards 

Francis,  St.  (statue) 

FREE  CHURCHES 

FREE  UNIVERSITIES 

French  bread 

Gambling  revenue  (Nevada) 

GARDENING,  CONTAINER 

GAY  LIBERATION 
— NOVELS 
— PERIODICALS  AND  SOURCES 

Gazebos 

GIDLOW,  ELSA  (Poetry) 

Gold 

Gold  dredging 

Golden  Eagle  Pass 

GOTHIC  NOVELS 

Grist  mills 

GURDJIEFF,  G. 

Halliday,  Brett 

Hasseback 

HERBS 

HEROIN 

Hitler  quote 

HOMOSEXUALITY 
— BOOKS 
— ORGANIZATIONS 

Honky 


Nov-Dec  70 

37-38 

Oct-Nov  69 

7-8 

Oct-Nov  69 

29-33 

Oct-Nov  69 

9-10 

Mar  69 

40 

Jun  68 

23 

Jul-Aug  70 

33-38 

Aug- Sep  69 

33-36 

Feb  69 

31 

Apr-May  69 

32 

Spring  71 

9-15 

Sep- Oct  70 

1-28 

Sep-Oct  70 

9-13 

Oct-Nov  69 

45 

Sep-Oct  70 

5-6 

Aug-Sep  69 

49 

Spring  71 

22-23 

Jul  68 

17 

Feb  69 

27 

Aug  68 

13 

Sep  68 

7 

Autumn  71 

24-25 

Nov-Dec  70 

41 

Oct  68 

8-11 

Nov-Dec  68 

30 

Nov-Dec  68 

39 

Spring  71 

36-39 

Nov-Dec  70 

30-33 

Jul-Aug  70 

49 

Sep-Oct  70 

1-28 

Sep-Oct  70 

19,  23 

Sep-Oct  70 

7 

Oct-Nov  69 

38 

Horse  foetus 

Horse  trailers 

Hospitals 

I.V.E.C. 

I  Am   Society 

Iguanas 

Import-export 

INDIANS  (see  NATIVE  AMERICANS) 

Industrial  parks 

INFORMATION  FILE 

Insulators 

Is la  de  Roatan 

Islands 

Islip 

Jellybean,  origin 

Jimkey  's  Creed 

KASHIWAGI,  HIROSHI  (Poetry) 

The  King^   author 

LSD 

LAWYERS,  RADICAL 

Leitwert 

Leprechauns 

LIBRARIANS 

— RADICAL  (see  also  SRRT) 

— STRIKING 

— WOMEN'S  LIBERATION 


Date 

Page 

Jan-Feb   70 

35 

Jxin  68 

23 

Feb  69 

28 

Jan-Feb  70 

37   (unans.) 

Oct  68 

12 

Aug- Sep  69 

31 

Mar- Apr   70 

39 

Mar  69  41 

Feb  69  (rev.  ed.)  11 
Aug-Sep  69  50 
Apr-May  69 
Jan-Feb  70 
Dec  69 
Feb  69 
Winter  71-72 


Nov-Dec  68 
Feb  69 
Spring  71 

Feb  69 

Nov-Dec  70 

Jul-Aug  70 

Jul  68 

Apr-May  69 


Jul-Aug  70 
Jan-Feb  71 
Jul-Aug  70 
Dec  69 


31 
36 

35  (unans.) 
31  (unans.) 
41 


34 
33 
15 

30 

18-21 
26-32 
17 
30 


3-4;  6-12 
35 

13-14 
22-25 


LIBRARY 

— PARA-PROFESSIONALS 

—PRESS 

— PRISON 

— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

— STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  (see  also  WORKSHOPS) 


Summer  71 
Summer  71 
Jan-Feb  71 
Summer  71 

Summer  71 


17-20 
2-5 
8-19 
31-34 

35-37 


Date 


Page 


LIBRARY  (Cont'd) 
— SYSTEMS 


— UNIONS 
LIGHT  SHOWS 

Lincoln,  Abraham  quote 
Lincoln,  Abraham's  bed 
Linguisa 
Lint 

Live  burial  of  U.S.  President's  mother 

LOLLIPOP  POWER 

London ,  Jack 

Lum,  Bertha 

MACROBIOTICS 

MAPS 

Marble  (Italian) 

MARIJUANA 

Markham,  Edwin 

Marriage  symbols 

MEDIA  MACHINE    (Berkeley) 

MEDICINE 

Menefreghista 

MERBISC 

Mercury  poisoning 
MESCALINE 
Midsummer ' s  Day 
Mileage  rates 
Mine  hoists 
Mining 
Molasses  flood 


Dec  67            1 
Feb  69  (rev.  ed.)  5-6;  17-21 
Summer  71        6-10 
Summer  71        21-22 

May-Jun  70 

21-23 

Spring  71 

43 

Sep-Oct  70 

35 

Oct-Nov  69 

37 

Dec  69 
Mar- Apr  70 

33  (unans.) 
41 

Mar- Apr  70 

41  (unans.) 

Spring  71 

44 

Apr-May  69 

31 

Jul  68 

18 

Oct-Nov  69 

13-15 

Mar- Apr  70 

31-34 

Jan  69 

22 

Nov-Dec  70 

5-8 

Sep  68 

6 

Jul  68 

18 

Oct-Nov  69 

41 

Jul-Aug  70 

45-48 

Oct-Nov  69 

37 

Nov-Dec  68 

30 

May-Jun  70 

32 

Nov-Dec  70 

26-29 

Nov-Dec  70 

42 

Aug-Sep  69 

31 

Jun  68 

24 

Sep  68 

7 

Oct-Nov  69 

39 

Money  (Asian) 
Monkey  pod  tree 
Monkeys,  "no  evil" 

MOREHEAD,  JOE  (Poetry) 

MUSHROOMS,  HALLUCINOGENIC 

MUSIC 

— ELECTRONIC 
— ROCK  (S.F.) 

Mystery  writers "  pseudonyms 

Myers  (origin  of  name) 

National  debt 

NATIVE  AMERICANS 
— ALCATRAZ 
— BIA 
—BOOKS 
— CULTURE 
—DRUGS 

— ORGANIZATIONS 
— PEYOTE 

— NEWSPAPERS 
— TEXTBOOKS 

Naval  bases  (U.S.) 

NEGROES  (see  AFRO- AMERICANS) 

Nene  bird 

Nipasan  medicine 

NOVELS  (see  FICTION) 

Nuclear  reactors 

Nut  synibolism 

NUTRITION 

OBESITY 

Obesity 


Date 

70 

Page 

Jan-Feb 

35 

Sep  68 

6 

Jan-Feb 

71 

39  (unans.) 

Autumn  71 

35 

Jan  69 

30 

Feb  69 

34 

Apr-May 

69 

24 

Nov-Dec 

70 

9-12 

May-Jun 

70 

24-28 

May-Jun 

70 

3-7 

Sep-Oct 

68 

36 

Nov-Dec 

68 

30 

Aug  68 

12 

Nov-Dec 

68 

30 

Jan-Feb 

70 

1-31 

Jan-Feb 

70 

3 

Jan-Feb 

70 

28-31 

Jan-Feb 

70 

11-13 

Jan-Feb 

70 

20-23 

Jan-Feb 

70 

24-27 

Jan-Feb 

70 

14-18 

Jan-Feb 

70 

24-27 

Nov-Dec 

70 

26-29 

Jan-Feb 

70 

4-10 

Jan-Feb 

70 

11;  19 

Jul  68 

Oct  68 
Nov-Dec  68 

Nov-Dec  68 
Oct  68 
Spring  71 
Oct-Nov  69 
Sep  68 


17 

13 

31  (unans.) 

31 

13 

24-29 

29-33 

7 


Date 


OCCULT  FICTION 

OCCULTISM 

Occupational  therapy 

Octagon  houses 

"Only  the  good  die  young" 

ORGANIZATION  CHART 

Outhouse  door  half -moon 

PALMISTRY 

PARA-PROFESSIONALS,  LIBRARY 

PERIODICAL  REVIEWS  (see  Separate  Index  following) 

PESTICIDES 

PEYOTE 

Pfeiffer  State  Park 

Phoenix  bird 

PHRENOLOGY 

Pianos  (African) 

Pippen,  Frank 

Platypittamys  picture 

Pledge  of  Allegiance 

POETRY  (S.F.) 

Pogo  sticks 

Pole  houses 

Polyploid  hops 

POPULATION  CONTROL 

POSTER  ART  (S.F.) 

PRISONS 

— ALTERNATIVES 
—BOOKS  BY  PRISONERS 
— LIBRARIES 
— WOMEN ' S 

10 


Autumn  71 

— ti 

18-23 

Autvunn  71 

1-27 

Apr -May  68 

13 

Aug  68 

13 

Aug  68 

12 

Summer  71 

back  covei 

Aug  68 

15   (unana. 

Autumn  71 

5-7 

Summer  71 

17-20 

Mar-Apr  70 

14-16 

Nov-Dec   70 

26-29 

Aug-Sep  69 

50 

Mar  69 

40 

Autinnn   71 

14 

June  68 

24 

Spring  71 

43 

Aug  68 

15  (unana. 

Oct  68 

14 

Jan  69 

21 

Aug  68 

1-10 

Nov-Dec   70 

42   (unans. 

Aug-Sep  69 

50 

Spring  71 

42 

Mar-Apr   70 

27-30 

May-Jun  70 

8-10 

Jan-Feb   71 

1-34 

Jan-Feb  71 

32-53 

Jan-Feb   71 

21-25 

Jan-Feb  71 

8-19 

Jan-Feb  71 

26-31 

Private  schools  (England) 

PROFESSIONALISM,  RADICAL 

PROJECT  ONE 

PSILOCYBIN 

Ptephora 

Rainfall 

Rangers 

Rasputin,  Eleanor 

Reo-vge  for  Violenoe 

REFERENCE  QUESTIONS  (see  Somebody  Asked 
feature  in  each  issue) 

REFERENCE  SERVICE  (NIGHT) 

REFERENCE  STRATEGY 


Us 


REVIEWS  (see  separate  index  following) 

RIGHT  WING  PUBLICATIONS 

Ring  sizes  (Australian) 

Ringo  (the  outlaw) 

Rissolwes 

Roman  shades 

Rosemary  's  Baby 

Hun  Appaloosa  Hun 

SRRT 

St.  Germain  Foundation 

Salutation  To  The  Dawn 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MEDIASCAPE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SOUND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  COLLEGE  RIOT 


Date 

Page 
27 

Feb  69 

Jul -Aug 

70 

1-48 

Sep -Oct 

70 

29 

Nov-Dec 

70 

9-12 

Feb  69 

30  (unans. 

J 

Sep  68 

6 

Sep  68 

6 

Dec  69 

35  (unans. 

J 

Sep-Oct 

70 

37  (unans. 

J 

Jan-Feb  70 

32 

Feb  69  (rev. 

ed.) 

11 

Jun-Jul  69 

30 

Aug-Sep  69 

40 

Spring  71 

11-16 

Jun-Jul  69 

1-25 

Mar  69 

41 

Feb  69 

28 

Nov-Dec  68 

29 

Feb  69 

28 

Oct  68 

12 

Aug  68 

12 

Jul-Aug  70 

6-10 

Summer  71 

23-30 

Oct  68 

12 

Autumn  71 

34  (unans.) 

May-Jun  70 

1-28 

May-Jun  70 

3-7 

Jan  69 

1-19 

11 


Date 


SCIENCE — EXPERIMENTS 
Sea  biscuit 
Sea  squab 


SELF  DEFENSE — WOMEN 
Senoi  Tribe 
Sewing  machines 
SEX  BOOKS — CHILDREN 
Shaker  dining  tables 
Silent  Night   in  Japanese 
Simenon,  Georges 
SINGLE  PEOPLE 

Slurb 

SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS,  RADICAL 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  RADICAL 

SOMEBODY  ASKED  US   ROUND  UP 

Spanish  language  material  about  California 

Spiders '  perceptions 

Spoonerisms 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT,  LIBRARY  (see  also  WORKSHOPS) 

Standard  time  data 

Steam  beer 

Steilheit 

Stewardesses 

STRIKE,  LIBRARIANS' 

STUDENT  MOVEMENT 

SURVIVAL  AND  LIVING  OFF  THE  LAND 


Oct 

68 

Apr- 

-May 

68 

Jan 

69 

Feb 

69 

Mar 

69 

Dec 

69 

Dec 

69 

Feb 

69 

Winter  71-72 

Jul 

68 

Nov- 

-Dec 

70 

Sep- 

-Oct 

70 

Winter 

71-72 

Mar- 

-Apr 

70 

Jul- 

-Aug 

70 

Jul- 

-Aug 

70 

Spring 

71 

Nov- 

-Dec 

70 

Autumn 

71 

Jul- 

-Aug 

70 

Slammer 

71 

Jul 

68 

Nov- 

-Dec 

68 

Jul 

68 

Sep 

68 

Jul- 

-Aug 

70 

Jan 

69 

Aug- 

-Sep 

69 

Oct- 

-Nov 

69 

Spring 

71 

Page 

1-7 

12 

21 
32 

42 

15-19 

34 

28 

15-18 
17 
41 
36 

25-28 
39 
39-44 
15-17 

40  I 

41  (unccns, 

I 
50 

35-37 

17 

29 

17        I 

1 

7 

13-14     I 

1-19      i 

1-25  I 
25-28  I 
2-8 


Suspension  bridges 


Sep  68 


12 


SWITCHBOARDS 

SYNERGY  (raison  d'etre) 

Taahevah 

Tarahumare  Indians 

TAROT 

TEACHERS,  RADICAL 

TELEFACSIMILE  (see  FACSIMILE  TRANSMISSION) 

TELETYPE  NETWORK 

There  is  only  one  marij   and  his  name  is  everyman. 

Thunderbird   (car) 

Tiffany  lamps 

Time  clocks 

TOBACCO 

Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Toothpicks 

Tuco  tuco 

Typing  with  one  hand 

Ui,  Arturo 

TEE  UNANSWERED  QUESTION 


Date 

Page 

Sep  68 

1-5 

Summer  71 

2-5 

Oct- Nov  69 

39  (unans.) 

Apr -May  68 

13 

Autumn  71 

8-13 

Jul- Aug  70 

18-25 

UNDERGROUND  FILM    (S.F.) 


Dec  67 

2 

Summer  71 

13-14 

May-Jun  70 

34  (unans.) 

Aug  68 

13 

Jul  68 

17 

Aug-Sep  69 

32 

Nov-Dec  70 

22-25 

Winter  71-72 

44 

Feb  69 

30  (unans.) 

Aug  68 

13 

March  69 

40 

Apr-May  68 

12 

Aug  68 

15 

Sep  68 

8 

Oct  68 

14 

Nov-Dec  68 

31 

Jan  69 

24-25 

Feb  69 

30-31 

Jvm-Jul  69 

34 

Aug-Sep  69 

51 

Oct- Nov  69 

39 

Dec  69 

35 

Jan-Feb  70 

37 

Mar -Apr  70 

41 

May-Jun  70 

34 

Sep-Oct  70 

37 

Nov-Dec  70 

41,42 

Jan-Feb  71 

39 

Autumn  71 

34 

Winter  71-72 

42 

May-Jun  70 

11-15 

13 


Undergrovmd  press 

UNDERGROUND  PRESS 
— BIBLIOGRAPHY 
— HIGH  SCHOOL 
— HISTORY 

UNIONS,  LIBRARY 

— ON  STRIKE  (SFPL) 

UNISEX 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

U.S.  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

UNIVERSITIES — RADICAL  FACULTY 

UTOPIAN  NOVELS 

UTOPIAS 

VAMPIRES 

Vanity  press 

Vizcacha 

Voodoo  dolls 

War  dead  (California — World  War  II) 

WEEDS,  EDIBLE 

WEREWOLVES 

WILDERNESS  LIVING 

Winchester ,  Sarah 

WINE  MAKING,  AMATEUR 

Wineskins 

With  Her  Head  Tucked  Underneath  Her  Arm 

Wolf  House 

WOMEN'S  LIBERATION 
— ADVERTISING 
— CONSUMPTION 
— DAY  CARE  CENTERS 
— LIBRARIANS 
— PERIODICALS 

—PRISONS 

—BED  STOCKING  MANIFESTO 

— SELF  DEFENSE 

14 


Date 

Page 

Jan  69 

21 

Nov-Dec  68 

17-28 

Jan-Feb  71 

37 

Nov-Dec  68 

1-16 

Summer  71 

21-22 

Jul-Aug  70 

13-14 

Sep-Oct  70 

26-28 

Aug  68 

12 

Jan-Feb  70 

28-31 

Jul-Aug  70 

39-44 

Aug-Sep  69 

27-32 

Aug-Sep  69 

14-15 

Autumn  71 

15-17 

Apr-May  68 

13 

Aug  68 

13 

Aug-Sep  69 

32 

Aug-Sep  69 

31 

Oct-Nov  69 

25-28 

Autumn  71 

15-17 

Spring  71 

2-8 

Oct  68 

13 

Spring  71 

30-35 

Jan  69 

21 

Winter  71-72 

43 

Apr -May  69 

31 

Dec  69 

1-32 

Dec  69 

26-29 

Dec  69 

26-29 

Winter  71-72 

8-13 

Dec  69 

22-25 

Dec  69 

5-7 

May-Jun  70 

35 

Jan-Feb  71 

26-31 

Dec  69 

20-21 

Dec  69 

15-19 

Woods,  Ralph  Emerson 
World  field  research 
WORKSHOPS  (BARC) 


YOGURT 

"You  can  take  a  rube  out  of  the  country. 


Date 

Page 

Aug-Sep  69 

51   (unccns.) 

J\m  68 

23 

Dec  67 

2-3 

Jan  68 

1-2 

Feb  68 

1-2 

Apr-May  68 

1 

Jul  68 

1 

Jan  69 

20 

Feb  69    (rev.    ed 

.)       15-16 

Oct-Nov  69 

42 

May-Jun  70 

29 

Suinmer  71 

35 

Oct-Nov  69 

9-10 

Dec  69 

34 

15 


REVIEWS 


Spring  71 

40 

Jan  69 

31 

Aug  68 

18 

Mar  68 

4 

Aug- Sept  69 

38 

Spring  71 

41 

Feb  68 

6 

Oct  68 

17 

These  are  titles  reviewed  separately  from  material  relating  to  the 
particular  subject  focus  of  an  issue.  Arranged  by  author  and  title. 
Publication  date  in  parenthesis  following  title  entry. 


The  Abortion      (1970) 

An  Actor  Guide  to  the  Talkies    (1968) 

African  Art:  Sculpture   (1968) 

Agricultural  Chemicals    (1967) 

Alexis  Lichine's  Encyclopedia  of  Wine   (1967) 

Alternatives  in  Print   (1970) 

Amateur  Astronomer's  Glossary    (1967) 

American  Participation  in  the  Second  Vatican 
Council    (1967) 

Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England^  and 
Elsewhere  in  the  U.S.^  from  their  first 
Settlement    (repr.  1967) 

Annotated  Bibliography  on  Childhood 
Schizophrenia;   2955-64    (1966) 

The  Annotated  Sherlock  Holmes    (1967) 

Applied  Mechanics  Surveys    (1966) 

Assemblage 3  Environments  &  Happenings    (1966) 

Author-Title  Catalog  of  the  Library  of  the 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley    (1963) 

The  Baking  Powder  Controversy    (1904) 

The  Bell  Jar   (1963) 

Berke,  Joseph,  ed.  Counter  Culture 

Bibliotheque  Nationale   Catalog 

The  Book  of  Grass    (1967) 

Book  of  Minerals   (12th  Century) 

A  Book  of  World  Religions    (1967) 


Apr -May  68 

8 

Jan  69 

28 

June  68 

18 

Apr -May  68 

7 

Dec  67 

5 

Jan  68 

7 

Dec  69 

38 

Apr-May  69 

1-3 

Summer  71 

43 

Jan  68 

a 

June  68 

21 

Oct  68 

15 

June  68 

18 

16 


Brautigan,  Richard.  The  Abortion 

Bridges  of  San  Francisao  Bay    (1966) 

California  State  Board  of  Education.  Guidelines 
for  the  Education  of  Responsible  Citizens  in 
California  Public  Schools 

California  State  Development  Plan  Program   (1968) 

The  Cannibal   (1962) 

Censorship  Today 

Choosing  Materials  to  Teach  Reading   (1966) 

The  Codebreakers    (1967) 

The  Collectors  Dictionary  of  Clocks    (1964) 

The  Compleat  Librarian   (1971) 

The  Complete  Illustrated  Book  of  the  Psychic 
Sciences    (1966) 

A  Comprehensive  Etymological  Dictionary    (1967) 

Comprehensive  Textbook  of  Psychiatry   (1967) 

Computer  Yearbook  and  Directory    (1966) 

A  Concordance  to  the  Collected  Poems  of  Dylan 
Thomas    (1967) 

Connoisseur's  Guide  to  Japanese  Museums    (1967) 

Continuing  Education  Institute.  The  Gourman 

Report 

Copeland,  Alan.  People's  Park 

Counter  Culture    (1969) 

Dana's  Lumber  Dictionary  and  Handbook   (1966) 

Davies,  Robertson.  Leaven  of  Malice 

A  Mixture  of  Frailties 

Dear  Dr.   Hip  Pocrates    (1968) 

Decision  Making:     A  Seminar  in  Public  Library 
Management   (1971) 

Diccionario  Secreto  I   (1968) 


Date 

Page 

Spring  71 

40 

Sept  68 

10 

Oct-Nov  69 

46 

Jan  69 

27 

Apr-May  69 

25-28 

Dec  69 

36 

Jan  68 

4 

Feb  68 

7 

Feb  68 

8 

Slimmer  71 

44 

Feb  69 

33 

Feb  68 

5 

Apr-May  68 

7 

Dec  67 

6 

Jan  68 

4 

July  68 

16 

July  68 

14 

Mar-Apr  70 

38 

Summer  71 

43 

Dec  67 

5 

Apr-May  69 

7-10 

May-June  70 

31 

Summer  71 

44 

Jan-Feb  70 

33 

Dictionary  Catalog  of  the  Library  of  the 

University  of  California^   1919-1962,   Los  Angeles   Jan  68 
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Dioticmary  of  American  Portraits    (1967) 

Dictionary  of  Angels   (1967) 

Dictionary  of  Christian  Ethics    (1967) 

Dictionary  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries    (1967) 

Dictionary  of  Jamaican  English   (1967) 

Dictionary  of  the  Music  Collection  -  NYPL 

A  Dictionary  of  Words  About  Alcohol   (1968) 

Dictionary  of  Yiddish  Slang  and  Idioms    (1967) 

Diationnaire  de  la  Politique  Francaise    (1967) 

Digital  Computer  User's  Handbook   (1967) 

Drug  Abuse;  A  Manual  for  Law  Enforcement 
Officers    (1966) 

The  Drug  Scene    (1968) 

Dunkin,   Paul.     Tales  of  Melvil's  Mouser 

EST:     The  Steersman  Handbook   (1970) 

Early  Netherlandish  Painting   (1967) 

Edith  Wharton:  A  Bibliography    (1967) 

Educational  Systems  in  Africa   (1966) 

An  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  Dictionary    (1960) 

Enamelled  Ware  of  the  Ming  Dynasty    (1966) 

Encyclopedia  of  Biochemistry    (1967) 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Judging  and  Exhibiting 
Floriculture  and  Flora-Artistry    (1966) 

Encyclopedia  of  Photography 

Encyclopedia  of  Psychoanalysis    (1968) 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Working  With  Glass    (1968) 

The  End  of  Obscenity    (1968) 

An  English-Tagalog  Dictionary    (1960) 

Environmental  Workbooks    (1970) 

Eros  in  La  Belle  Epoque    (1969) 
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Date 

Page 

Feb  68 

3 

Apr-May  68 

8 

July  68 

13 

Dec  67 

6 

Feb  68 

5 

Jan  68 

5 

Jan-Feb  70 

33 

July  68 

14 

Nov- Dec  68 

37 

Jan  68 

6 

June  68 

21 

Jan  69 

29 

Summer  71 

44 

Spring  71 

41 

Apr-May  68 

9 

Feb  68 

5 

June  68 

18 

Dec  69 

37 

Feb  68 

5 

Dec  67 

6 

Feb  68 

7 

Jan  68 

5 

Sept  68 

12 

Feb  69 

34 

Aug-Sept  69 

38 

Mar  68 

2 

Nov-Dec  70 

40 

May- June  70 

31 

Date 


Page 


Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Sex 
But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask    (1969) 

Exploring  Space  With  A  Camera    (1968) 

Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions  and  the  Madness 
of  Crowds    (1932) 

Feminists  on  Children's  Media.  Little  Miss  Muffet 
Fights  Back 

Ferdydurke    (1967) 


Film  Society  Review 

Fleischmann,  W.B.  Encyclopedia  of  World 
Literature 

Force,  Helen.  Who  Is  Who 

La  France  Litteraire  1827-64 

From  Radical  Left  to  Extreme  Right   (1967) 

The  Golden  Encyclopedia  of  Music   (1968) 

Gombrowicz,  wiltold.  Ferdydurke 

Great  Atlas  of  the  World   (1663  repr.) 

Guide  to  College  Film  Courses  1969-70   (1969) 

Guidelines  for  the  Education  of  Responsible 

Citizens  in  California  Public  Schools    (1969) 

Handbook  of  Electronic  Instruments  and 
Measurement  Techniques    (1967) 

Handbook  of  Stroboscopy    (1966) 

Handbuch  der  Bibliographischen  Nachschlagewerke 
(1966) 

Hang  by  the  Neck    (1967) 

Harvey,  Nick.  Mark  In  Time 

Harvey,  Nick,  ed.  Ting:   the  Caldron 

Hawkes,  John.  The  Cannibal 

The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking    (rev.  ed.  1967) 

Historica  Argentina    (1965) 


May- June   70 

31 

Aug-Sept  69 

39 

J\ine-July  69 

27 

Summer  71 

39 

Apr-May  69 

21-23 

Jun-Jul  69 

26 

Feb  68 

6 

Aug  68 

19 

Aug   68 

21 

Feb   68 

4 

July  68 

13 

Apr-May   69 

33 

Apr-May  69 

21-23 

J\in-Jul  69 

26 

Dec  67 

3 

Jan-Feb  70 

33 

Oct-Nov  69 

46 

Jan  68 

6 

Sept  68 

11 

Feb  68 

4 

June  68 

18 

Autiimn   71 

31 

Jul-Aug  70 

52 

Apr-May  69 

25-28 

Sept  68 

12 

Jan  68 

3 

19 


An  History  of  Ancient  America. . .    (1843) 

Hitchhiker's  Handbook   (1970) 

Hoffman,  Abbie.  Steal  This  Book 

How  to  Avoid  Problems  With  Your  Will   (1968) 

How  to  Read  the  Language  of  the  Face    (1968) 

The  Human  Skull:     A  Cultural  History    (1966) 

Huxley,  Aldous.  Island 

The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  1498-1909 

The  Imperial  Collection  of  Audubon  Animals:     The 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America   (1967) 

An  Introduction  to  the  American  Underground 
Film   (1967) 

Island  (1962) 

Jones,  George.  An  History  of  Ancient  America... 

KIDS  Magazine   (1970--) 

Kings,  Rulers  and  Statesmen   (1968) 

Labor  Relations  Yearbook,   1966 

Lawrence,  D.H.  The  Virgin  and  the  Gipsy 

Leaven  of  Malice    (1955) 

Leaves  in  the  Wind   (1968) 

Library  Periodicals  Directory    (1967) 

Little  Miss  Muffet  Fights  Back   (1971) 

Long  Term  P  &  F  Chart  Book 

The  Lubitsch  Touch   (1968) 

Major  Peace  Treaties  of  Modem  History    (1967) 

Mark  In  Time    (1971) 

Marketing  Guide  for  the  U.S.   Synthetic 
Organic  Chemicals  Industry 

The  Mask   (1908-29) 

Mass  Psychology  of  Fascism   (1970) 


Date 

Page 

Oct  68 

19 

Sept-Oct  70 

30 

Summer  71 

42 

Feb  69 

36 

Jan  69 

30 

Oct-Nov  69 

44 

Apr-May  69 

15-20 

Feb  68 

4 

Jan  68 


Sept  68 

13 

Apr-May  69 

15-20 

Oct  68 

19 

Autumn  71 

39-40 

Apr-May  69 

34 

Feb  68 

3 

Apr-May  69 

5-6 

Apr-May  69 

7-10 

Apr-May  69 

11-14 

Jan  68 

4 

Siomraer  71 

39 

Jan  68 

3 

Jun-Jul  69 

29 

Oct  68 

17 

Autumn  71 

31 

Nov- Dec  68 

35 

Dec  67 

4 

Sept-Oct  70 

33 

20 


Medi-Cal  Drug  Formulary    (1968) 

Mineral  Specimens    (1968) 

Mitchell,   Don.     Thumb  Tripping 

A  Mixture  of  Frailties    (1958) 

Monday  Night  Class    (1970) 

Motion  Pictures  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
Paper  Print  Collection  1894-1922 

Movement  Toward  A  New  America   (1970) 

The  Movies y  Mr.    Griffith  and  Me   (1969) 

MultioultTxral  Educational  Materials    (1971) 

Museums  in  New  York    (1967) 

Nachdruckverseichnis  Von  Einzelwerken,  Serien  und 
Zeitschriften  aus  Allen  Wissensgebieten   (1965) 

The  National  Forests  of  America   (1968) 

National  Party  Platforms:   1840-1964    (1966) 

National  Transportation  Symposium   (s.F.  1966) 

Negroes  in  the  United  States    (1967) 

The  New  Africans    (1967) 

New  Drugs    (1967) 

New  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy    (1967) 

The  New  Language  of  Politics    (1968) 

New  Orleans  Jazz    (1967?) 

The  New  School  of  Education  Journal   (1970 — ) 

Nichols,  Margaret.  Multicultural  Educational 
Materials 

North  American  Badio-TV  Station  Guide 

Oceanic  Research  Institute.  Oceanic  Index   and 
Oceanic  Citation  Journal 

1001  Questions  Answered  About  Natural  Land 
Disasters    (1969) 

Organic  Chemical  Process  Encyclopedia    (1967) 
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Date 

Page 

Jan  69 

27 

Apr-May  69 

35 

Sept-Oct  70 

30 

Apr-May  69 

7-10 

Nov-Dec  70 

39 

Jan  68 

5 

Nov-Dec  70 

40 

Jim-Jul  69 

29 

Jan-Feb  71 

36 

June  68 

22 

Feb  68 

4 

Jun-Jul  69 

28 

Apr-May  69 

34 

Jan  68 

3 

Aug  68 

19 

Mar  68 

2 

Feb  68 

7 

Dec  67 

4 

Jun-Jul  69 

27 

June  68 

18 

Jan-Feb  71 

36 

Jan-Feb  71 

36 

Feb  68 

7 

Mar- Apr  70 

37 

J\in-Jul  69 

28 

Mar  68 

5 

Oriental  Armour   (1967) 

Palen,  Jennie,   ed.     EnoyoZopedia  of  Auditing 
Techniques 

The  Parade's  Gone  By   (1968) 

Passenger  Ships  of  the  World   (1967) 

Permuterm  Subject  Index   (1967) 

Pesticide  Index   (1965) 

Pet  Shop  Management.  Daily  Reference  Directory 

Plath,  Sylvia.  The  Bell  Jar 

Praeger  Encyclopedia  of  Ancient  Greek 
Civilization    (1967) 

Psychoanalytic  Techniques    (1967) 

Psychological  Commentaries  on  the  Teaching  of 
G.I.   Gurdjieff  and  P.D.   Ouspensky   (1952) 

The  Quotable  Fulton  J.   Sheen   (1967) 

Easberry  Exercises :     How  to  Start  Your  Own 
School    (1970) 

Rasberry,  Salli  &  Robert  Greenaway.  Rasberry 
Exercises 

Reference  Material  for  Young  People   (1967) 

SRRT.  Alternatives  in  Print 

San  Francisco  Government   (1967) 

San  Francisco  Report   (1965) 

School  Libraries  in  California   (1968) 

Das  Schriftbild  der  Neuen  Musik   (1966) 

Das  Schweiser  Buoh  1901-57 

Scientific  Instruments  in  Art  and  History    (1967) 

Sex  Marchers   (1968) 

Shaffer,  Kenneth.  Decision-Making 

Shera,  Jesse.  The  Compleat  Librarian 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature   (1964) 

Six  Poets  of  the  San  Francisco  Renaissance    (1967) 


Date 

Page 

Feb  68 

3 

Dec  67 

5 

Jun-Jul  69 

29 

Oct  68 

18 

Mar  68 

5 

Apr-May  68 

7 

Nov- Dec  68 

34 

Apr-May  69 

1-3 

Apr-May  68 

8 

Aug  68 

20 

Feb  69 

37 

Mar  68 

3 

Jan-Feb  71 

36 

Jan-Feb  71 

36 

Mar  68 

3 

Spring  71 

41 

Feb  68 

3 

Mar  68 

2 

Nov- Dec  68 

38 

Feb  68 

6 

Mar  68 

5 

Aug  68 

20 

Sept-Oct  70 

32 

Summer  71 

44 

Summer  71 

44 

Nov-Dec  68 

36 

Jan  68 

4 

22 


Date  Page 


The  Smithsonian  Collection  of  Automobiles  and 
Motorayoles    (1968) 

Steal  This  Book   (1971) 

Stevens,  L.  Clark.  EST 

The  Student  Economist  's  Handbook   (1967) 

Summer  Theatre  Directory 

TV  Key  Movie  Guide    (1966) 

Tales  of  Melvil's  Mouser   (1970) 

Tantra  Artj  Its  Philosophy  and  Physics    (1966) 

Technical  Information  Sources:  A  Guide  to  Patents 

Standards  and  Technical  Reports  Literature    (1967) Feb  68 

Teg's  1994:  An  Anticipation  of  the  Near 
Future    (1970) 


Thalberg:     Life  and  Legend   (1969) 

Thirty-four  Parking  Lots  in  Los  Angeles   (1967) 

Thomas,   Gwyn.     Lea:ves  in  the  Wind 

Thumb  Tripping   (1969) 

To  End  War   (1970) 

Trzyna,  T.C.  &  William  Shank,  eds.  The 

California  Handbook 

Tupart  Monthly  Reports  on  the  Underground  Press 
(1970) 

UNESCO.  International  Directory  of  Music 
Education  Institutions 

Urban  Atlas    (1967) 

Van  Nostrand's  Standard  Catalog  of  Gems   (1968) 

Victorian  Advertisements    (1968) 

The  Victorian  Scene    (1968) 

The  Virgin  and  the  Gipsy    (1968) 

Vocabula  Amatoria   (1967) 

Wall,   Byron,   ed.     Manual  for  Draft- Age 
Immigrants  to  Canada 
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Oct-Nov  69 

44 

Sxommer  71 

42 

Spring  71 

41 

Sept  68 

12 

Mar  68 

4 

Sept  68 

13 

Sijmmer  71 

44 

Aug- Sep  69 

37 

Jul-Aug 

70 

52 

Sep-Oct 

70 

31 

Jun-Jul 

69 

29 

Dec  69 

39 

Apr-May 

69 

11-14 

Sep-Oct 

70 

30 

Jul-Aug 

70 

53 

Mar-Apr 

70 

36 

Spring  71 

40 

Sept  68 

13 

Apr-May 

68 

8 

Apr-May 

69 

33 

May-Jun 

70 

30 

Apr-May 

69 

36 

Apr-May 

69 

5-6 

Mar  68 

3 

Jul-Aug 

70 

51 

Date 


Page 


Western  Words;  A  Diationary  of  the 
American  West   (1968) 

Who  Is  Who    (1967) 

Wine    (1966) 

Words  From  History    (1968) 

The  Worm  in  the     Bud   (1969) 


Apr -May  69 

34 

Aug  68 

21 

Feb  68 

8 

Oct-Nov  69 

43 

Dec  69 

39 

When  leaving 
this  Theatre 
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THE  H-WWII^y>N  COMPANY 
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1969 

is  pnsentedto 

Symrgy 


Tor  a  highly  contemporary,  off-beat,  coitsistcuthj  commuuicative,  NO  W'Orieitted  publicaHoii, 
lohich  in  imaginative  format  ami  sprighthj  content  matches  its  miheii,  while  giving  useful  service 
to  its  clientele. 
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1971 

is  presoiied  to 

Synergy 

Alive,  frecwheding  in  content,  innovative  in  format,  attuned  to  co}iteniporary 
social  problems,  patron-orieiited,  in  focusing  its  reference  aids  and  bibliographic 
back-up  oti  service  to  individuals  rather  than  the  abstractions  of  professioiuil- 
ism.  Synergy  sustains  its  promise,  remains  experiwoital,  and  serves  as 
ombudsman  of  library  literature. 
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